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MTLITAI^Y  CUimiCUIJJM  MA'n^^RlALS 


'Hie  mi litxiry-cV^ve loped  curriculum  matori<ils  in  th\s  course 
package  V^re  seifected  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Edilcation  Military  Curricuium  Project  for  dissem- 
ination to  the  six  regional  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers* and 
other  instructional  materials  agencies.    The  purpose  o^^:^ 
disseminating  tiiese  courses  was-  to  make  curriculum  materials 
developed  by  the  military  more  accessible  to  vocationa]. 
ecjucators  in  tlie  Givil|an  setting.  • 


The  course  materials  were  acquired^  evaluated  by  project 
staff  and  practitioners  in  the  neld^  arJd  prepared  for 
dissemination.    Materials,  whicli  were  specific  to  the  fcLlitary 
were  deletedy  copyrighted  material>a  were  either  oniitted  or  appfeo 
val  for  tJ^ioir  use  was  obtained..  Those  course  packages  contain 
curriculum  resource  materials  which  can  be  adapted  to  support 
vocational  instruction  and  cturriculum  development. 
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The  National  Center 
Mission  Statement 


The  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education's  mission  is  to  increase 
the  ability  of  diverse  agencies,  institutions,- 
and  organizations  to  splv'te  educational  prob- " 
lems  relating  to  individual\areer  planning, 
preparation,  and  progression.  The  National 
Center  fulfills  its  mission  by: 

•  Generating  knowledge  thrdugh  research 

••  Developing  educational  programs  and 
products" 

•  Evaluating  individual  program  needs 
and  outcomes 

•  Installing  educational  programs  and 
product? 

•  Operating  information  systems  and 
services 

•  Conducting  leadership  devefojjment  and 
training  programs 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATtoN  ABOUT 

Military  Curriculum  Materials 
WRITE  OR  CALL 

Program  Information  Office  ' 
The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
y  Education 
■>        The  Ohio  State  University 

1960  Kenny  Ro»d,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
Telephone:  614/486-3655  or  Toll  Free  800/ 
848  4815  within  the  continental  U.S.* 
Except  Ohio) 


Military  Curriculum 
Materials  for 
Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 


Inforniation  and  Field 
Services  Division 


The  NalionnI  Center  for  nesoarch 
in  Vocational  Education 


Military 

Curriculum  Materials 
Dissemination  Is  . . . 


What  Materials 
Are  Available? 


an  activity  lo  increase  the  accessibility  of 
I'nilitary^devjjloped  curriculum  nuuerials  to 
"  vocational  and  technifcal  educators. 

This  projects  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  includes  the  identification  and 
acquisition  of  curriculum  mMerials  in  print 
fornn  from  the  Coast  Guard,  Air  Force, 
Army,  Marine  Corps  ar)d  Navy, 

'Access  tojmilitary  curriculum,  materials  is 
provided  through  a  ^'Joint  Memorandum  of 
Understanding"  between 'thi?  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  acquired  materials  are  reviewed  by  staff 
and  subject  matter  speciafists*  and  cojiirses 
deemed  applicable  to  vocational  and  tech- 
nielli  education  are  selected  for  dissemination. 

>  *  »•  ' 

The  National  Center  for*  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  is  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education's  designated  representative  to 
>.  Acquire  the  materials  gnd  conduct  the  project 
actlvifies,  ^ 

Project  Staff :  .  . 

Wesley  E.  Budke,  Ph.D.,  Director 
National  Center  Clearinghouse 

Shirley  A,  Qhase,  Ph.D. 

Project  Director  '  * 


One  hundred  twenty  courses  on  microfiche 
(thirteen  in  paper  form)  and  descriptions  of 
each  have  been  provided  to  the  vocational 
.Curriculum  Coordination  Centers^and  other 
instructional  materials  agencies  for  dissemi 
nation. 

Course   materials  include  programmed 
mstruction, -curriculum  outlines,  instructor  . 
guides,  student  workbooks  and  technical-^ 
manuals.  , 

The  120  courses  represent  the  following' 
sixteen  vocational  subject  areas:     '  ^ 


Agriculture 
Aviation 
Building  & 

Construction . 

Tr-ades- 
Clerical. 

Occupations  » 
Cpmmunic^tions 
Drafting 
Electronics 
Engine  M^fchanics 


Foo^J  Service 
Health  , 
Hepting  &  Air 
'  Conditioning 
Machine  Shop 
Management  & 

Supervision 
Meteorology  & 

Navi^iaftion 
Photography 
Public  Service 


The  number  6f  courses  anjd  the  subject  areas 
represented  will  expand  as' additional  mate- 
rials yinitFi  application  to  vocational  ^nd: 
technical  educatidn  are  identiiied  and  selected 
for  dissemination.  ,  *  . 
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How  Can  These 
Material  Be  Obtained? 


Contact  the  Curriculum  Coordination  Center 
in  your  region  for,  information  on  obtaining 
materials  (e.g.,  availability  and  cost).  They 
will  respond  to  your.req^est  directly  or  refer 
you  to  an  instructional  materials  agency, 
closer  to  you. 

■  CURRICULUM  COORDhNJA  I  ION  ClN'I  UlU 


EAST  CENTRAL 

Rebecca. S..  Douglass 
Director 

100  North  First  Street 
Springfield; I L  62777 
217/782^759 


NORTHWEST 

William  Daniels 
Director 
Building  17 
Airdustrial  Park 
Olympia,WA  98504 
206/753-0879 


MIDWEST 

Robert  Patton  - 
Director 

1515  West  Sixth  ^ve. 
Stillwater,  OK  74704 
405/a77-2000 


SOUTHEAST 

James  F.  Shill,  Ph.D. 
Director 

Mississippi  State  University 

Drawer  DX 
lyiusissippi  State,  MS  ^9762 
601/325-2510 


NORTHEAST 

Joseph  F.  Kelly,  Ph.D. 
Director 

225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  09^5 
609/292-6562 


WESTERN 

Lawrence  F.  H.  Zane,  Ph.D. 
Dipector 

1776,University  Ave.  ^  t 
Honolulu,  HI  96822  t  < 
808/948-7834     /       '\  ^ 
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Courta  Description: 

This. course  is  designed  to  provide,  basic  ^skills  and  technical  knowledge  to  work 
effectively . in  entry-level  positions.    Unit  of  instruction  cover. personal  growth 
and  professional  development,  personality  theory,  psychology  of  prejudice  and 
.cross-cultural  diff-erences  and  difficulties.     Hie  course  contains  2  blocks  of 
instruction  covering  13A  hours  of  Instruction. 

-  S.ectiop  I.     -  Introduction  to  Social  Actions  contains  4  lessons  requiring  66  y 
hours  of  Instruction 

Persona  J.  Growth  and  Professional  Development  (20  hours) 
Personality  Theory  (12  hours) 
Psychology  of  Prejudice  (6  hours) 
\  Cross-Cultural  Differences  and  J)ifficulties  (*28.  hours) 

Section  II.  -  Pyoblem  Racognition  consists  of  6  lessons  covering  68  hours  of 
Instruction,  .    ^»  ^  ^ 

Group  Management  (14  hours) 
Values  Clarification  (5  hours) 
Support  Systems  (3  hours) 
Interviewing  Techniques  (23  hours) 

Probldim  Solving /Decision-Making  Process  (12  hours)  ^ 
Conflict  Management  (ll'^hours) 

Both  teacher  and  student  materials  are  included.     Printed  instructor  materials 
include  lesson  plans  detailing  objectl^^s,  aides,  outline  of  Instruction,  and 
group  exercises.     Student  ihaterials  include  Study  guides  with  text  material. 
Section  I  of  this  cburse  is  also  the  Introductory  section  for  the  course  "Drug 
arid  Alcohol  Abuse." 
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Tabl*  of  Contentf 


9  Page 


SECTION  I  **  .  ; 

Introduction  to  Social  Aotloi^« 
P*r»on>l  Qroifth  and  Profsaalonal  Davelopoiant 

A 

Taachlng  Guide 
Group  EX^rclaea    (1  thru  28) 
sHudy  Guide-Workbook 
Peraonaljty  Theory  ^ 
Teaching  Guide 
Group  EXerclaet  (1  thru  8) 

Study  Guide  -  Transactional  Analysis 
Psychology  of  Prejudice 

Teaching  Guide 
Cro^s  Cultural  Differences  and  Difficulties 

Blacks  -  Teaching  Guide 
Blacks  -  Perspectives 
~  Blacks  -  Exercise  Sheets  (1  and  2) 

Women  -  Teaching  Guide 

Women  >  Study  Guide 

Women  -  Questionalres  (  1  and  2) 

Ifative  AiAelrlcans  -  Teiiehing  Guide 
Native  Americans*  -  Questionaire 

Asian  Americans  -  Study  Guide 
'  Asian  Americans  -  Questionaire 

Hispanic 'Americans  -  Teaching  Guide 
Hispanic  Americaos  -  Handout 

W|kite  Ethics  -  Teaching  Guide 

SECTION  II  ^dblera  Recognition  . 

Qroup  'Management 

Teaching  Guide  , 

8t\xdy  Guide  and  Workbook 


32 
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Section  I  also  serves  as  Section  I  of  the  Drug  &  Alcohol  Atuse  Course. 
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2.    P«r«pnsl  Growth  and  Professional  UavelopMeat 

%        .     ^     ■  ■  ■ 

«.    Id«htify  4«s«ntlAl  background  Inforwiitlon  cone* mlng' group 
Influancf  and  dynaalca,  and  tachnltiuaa  for  construct lv«  nnd  hMlthy 
intarparaonal  conaunlcatlon.    STSi    7b    Haaat  W 


,b*.    In  tha  amall  group  aattlng,  particlpata  In  a  alaniicr  which 
daToonatrataa  charactcriatlca  conducive  to  conatructlva  and  haalthy 
coaaunlcatlon  In  accordance  with  tha  criteria  listed  on  tha  Personal 
Growth  and  Pfofeaalonal  beyelopnant  Perforsance  Test.    STSx    ^   Heast  FT 


I^YIONATUM  AND  9ATI 

IIOMATUM  AMO  PATf 
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SUPPORT  MATERIALS  ANp  GUIUANCB 

Stu<t«nt  Instructional  Materials 
uWS  AB-I-2-6,  Coala  for  Paraonal  Davalopment 

HO  AB-I-2-7,  Dasart  Survival  Problam 
v^G  AU-I>^-ia,  Parional  Growth  and  Profasslonal  Davalopnant 
V  PT  AB-I-2-2a,    Paraoit^al  Growth  and  Professional  Davalopaant 

HO  Aii-lT2-27,  Desert  Survival  Problems,  Answers 

Audlo-VlauA  Aids 

33ite  Slldsfr,  ''Paraonal  Growth  and  Professional  Davalopnant" 
Ibtn  Film    "Is  It  Always  Right  to  ba  Right"    (APIF-257,  8  mln) 
16nn  Film:    "CoasKinlcatlons  Non>Varb«l  Aganda"    (TS-0707,  28  sin) 

Training  Methods  ' 
Lecture  (2  hrs) 
Perfonaance  (18  hrs) 


Imtructlftnal  Guidance 

Stress  the  Inportance  of  groupa  as  datamlnera  of  maaber  bihavlor,  attltudaa,  and 
valuaa.    Thoroughly  explain  group  taak  and  aalntaoanca  functlona  Chat  ara  iiiportant 
to  social  actlona  peraonnel.    Use  the  sqbll-group  setting  as  m  laboratorr  for  furthet 
underatandlng  and  developing  personal  and  lntavt>«raonal  akllla.    Conduct  a«var«l 
araall-group  exercises  to  facilitate  achieving  objactlvea.    Provide  feedback  to  each 
student  on  progress  In  developing  understanding  and  personal  growth  akllla. 

^  •    >  ■  ^ 

SPECIAL  NOTE  1:    This  unit  of  Instruction  runs  .throughout  the  block  to^  accoBodata 
Internal  Is  at  Ion  of  cognitive  material  pjraaented  on  Interpersonal  conaunltiations. 

SPECIAL  NOTE  2!    Personal  growth,  Invqlvlng  behavior  and  Introspection,  cannot 

alwaya  progreas  In  lock  step.  :  Inevitably,  actions  are  generated  causing  intar-  . 
>!  peraonal  lasuas  which  nuat  ba  reaolvad  iMadlataly.    Thla  nacaaaity  ra)|ulraa 
Voccaalbnal  deviation  from  tha  prascrlbad  aaquanca  or  tlnlng  of  structured  a^i- 

perlancea.    Davlatlona  from  the  approved  achadula  ahould  ba  discussed  with  the 

Inatructor-supArvlsor. 
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4.  P«raoaal 


«.  Utlag  Xrantfttctloaal  An«ly«i«  (TA) ,  id«atlfy  th«  f«etOT(«)  which 
(i«scrlb«  th«  fonMtlon  and  opcratlop  ot  th«  huaan  paraooallty  in  inter- 
p«ra<xn»I  rttlaCionabipa.    STS:    7a    Maafet  W 


SUPfOkr  MATERIALS  AMD  GUIDMtCS 


1'  ' 


StoUant  Ipatructipi^aJL  Mhcariala 
Born  to  Win  (Optioaal) 

^  ^rimt  ^Optional)  . 
SG  aJb-I-^-^^*  Transactional  Analysis 

Amiio-Vlauai  Aid  j 

33Bia  Slides,  Tran«>fictlonal  Analyaia 

TrainiaR  Mathoda 
Lacturs  (6  hra) 
iiia^cuaaion  (6  hra) 

tnatmctioaaX  Cuidanca  '  ' 

Introduca  Traoaactional  Analyaia  (TA) .    Daacriba  tha  paraoonlity  atruo- 
tura»  |iaiaea«  and  atructural  analyaia.    Diacuaa  tha  TA  aodal  and  its 
applicationa  in  daaling  with  paopla  and  thair  bahavior.    Eaphnfia*  tha 
importancs  of  undaratandlng  tha  activation  of  ona*a  own  bahavior,  as  wall 
as  others  bahaviot  in  daily  CQanunicaitioaa.    Show  how  TA  can  b«  u««d  as 
s  tool  for  aalf'-anrichoMnt,  paraonal  growth,  and  tha  growth  of  othara. 
Enphasiza  TA  aa  ona  of  ^Mhy  paraonality  thaoriaa.      .  Uaa  aanll-group 
axerciaea  to  conplata  tha  iaamlng  axparianca.    Caution  atudanta  con- 
earning  tha  naad  for  adequate  preparation  in  uaing  TA  aa  a  couaaaling 
technique. 
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HUll  OP  miTWCTVN 


Bqual  ODport unity  imd  TrMtant 
MUM  Mna  AlcohQl  Aby  Coatrol 


5.    P«ychoI6gy  ot  Pr«J tulles 

M*  Identify  Ch«  forna  of  pr«Judlcy4ad  diacrlpdikatloii,  and  way*  of 
coping  with  •ach.    STS:  6b 


SUPPORT  MATERIALS  AMD  GUIDANCE 

AuUio-Viauai  Aida    ,  >    .  v  " 

33w  Slid««»  Psychology  of  Pr«Judlc« 

Video  Tap«,  A  Quastion  of  Color  (Parts  I  and  II) 

Trainina  Mathods 

Uccure  (3.5  hrs)  ^ 
Discussion  (2.5  hrs)  ^ 

Instruct  iooa\  Cttldanca 

Dsfina  prajudica  in  its  tuny  foxmmitf  Dafina  discrimination.    Stjuias  tha 
cauaas,  paychblogy,  and  manifastationa  of  prajudica.    Diacuss  tSL  ways 
social  prajudica  ia  a<^ad  out  and  naintainad  In  society.    Baphasisa  tha 
paychological  affacta  of  social  prajudica  in  thoaa  victimisad  by  it. t 
Show  vidao  tspa,  A  Quaation  of  Color  (Part  I).    Process  ths  tapa»  than 
show  Part  II  and  procasy  it. 


SI^NATVm  AMD  PATI 
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Pl^  OF  INfTHMCTI 


ILA^W  MUUili 


test  ?ii«lrt"pit)'.#»*  i! 


Intrpductlon  to  Social  Action* 


TBUHrSBHTWT" 


6.    Cros«-Cultural  Dlff«r«nc*«  Mid  Dif^icultl«« 

BLACKS  '  '  .  .  " 

a.     Identify  historical  ind  currttpt  political,  aoeiMconoMic  avanta 
and  attitudas  %H)ich  conblna|Sto  ahare  tha  {raM  of  rafat:«aca  for  Blacka  in 
tha  Unltad  Stataa  of  Attar Ua  , today  and  naka  croaa-cultural  coaaunication 

dlfflcMlt.    STS:    tta    Maai:  ; 


>WOMEN  ^ 

^  •      >  ■         .       ■     ■        -  , 

b.     Idantify  hlat%}rical  and  currant  political,  aocioacoi)0«ic  avanta 
and  attitudea  which  combine,  to  shapa  tha  fraaa  of  vafaranca  for  vonan  in 
tha  USA  today  and  naka  crosa-cultural  coaanmication  diffictdt^    STSt  6a 
Miaal  W 


NATIVE  AMERICANS 

"j  '\ 

c.    Identify  hiatorical  and  current  ppliticali^  aocioaconowLc  ayanta 
and  attit^udaa  whic^  coabine  to  ihape  the  fraaa  of  rafaranca  for  Natlw 
Aaaricana  in  tha  USA  today  an'dnLaka  croaa-cultural  cbi 


ication  diffi- 


cult.   STSt    6a    Maaat  W 


^/SIAN  >AMERICANS 

d.    Identify  hietprical  and  cur raikt  political,  aocioaconomic  avanta 
and  attitudaa,  which  conbina  to  shape  tha  fraaa  of  rafaranca  for  Aaian- 
Aaaricana  In  tha  USA  today  and  aaka  cross-cultural  coMunlcation  diffi- 
cult.   STS:    6a    Maaat    W  .  ' 


HISPANIC  AMERICANS     -  ; 

Identify  hiatorical  and  currant  political,  sodoaconowlc  avantf- 
and  attitudaa  which  coab^na  to  ahapa  tha  fraaa  of  rafar^ica  for  Hlapanlc 
Aaericana  in  tha  USA  today  and  aaka  croaa-culturiJL  co«Mmic«Cloa  diffi- 
cult.   STSt    6a    Maaat  W 


SIGNATURI  ANO  DAT!  < 
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HOWATWI  AMD  QATl 


•■l-AH  or  (NtTAUCTION  NUMI 

ErI^i       I  t3ALW43OA/B-L3OU73^lA/B-L30tRy3MA/B      1  7 


30  btay.  1978 


WHITE  ETHNICS 


i.    Identify  historical  4nd  currant  political »  •ocioacondalc  av«ot«  aa4  ^ 
attltudaa  which  coabina  to  abapa  thafraaa  of  rafaranca  for  vhlta  athnlca  In 
tha  USA  today  and  make  croaa-^Ultural  coaoMinlcatlon  difficult.    STSt    ^  Haaa: 


\ 


SUPPORT  MATERIAL^  AND  GUIDANibB 


Studant  Instructional  Hatariala 


\W  AB~I> 
HO  AB-I 
HO  A^o 
WS  AB-I- 
UO  AB-I> 
'  MS  AB-I- 
\MS  ,AB-I- 
V  WS  AB-I- 
AB-i- 
WS  AB-I- 
UO  AB-I^ 
WS  Aftf-I- 
VO  AB-I- 
W8  AB-I- 


6*10,  Black  Parapact^vaa 
6-11,  Aalan  AaarlOuks 
6-12,  JNatlva  AMrlcana 
6-13,  Traditional  Anarlca^  Valuda 
6-14,  Guidalimaa  for  Bq^K  Traataant  of  tha  Saxaa 
6-16,  OpinionnAira  on  WflBihood 

6-19,  Authentic  Ralationihip  Exarciaa  (Part  I  -  Whita^a) 
6-20,  Authantic  Ralatlonahip  Exarciaa  (Part  II  -  Blacka) 
6-21,  UonanV  * 

6-22,  Authai^c  Ralyation^iOiiP  fexarclaa  (Part  III  -  Whitaa) 
6-?  3,  Black  Iaau#a' 

6-24«  Authantic  Ralatlonahip  Exarciaa  (Part  IV  -  Blacka) 
6-25 ,  Hiapanica 
6-2^,  Saxlan  Quaftionnaira 


Audio-Vlaual  Aidr  ^ 
35bm  si Ida a,  "La tinea" 
35aai  Slidaa,  "Dlackii"  M~ 
35Hi  Slidaa,  "Woaan"  -     W  ■ 

3SwB  Slidaf ,  "Whita  Ethikica**  v 
16m  Film,  f^Guilty  by  Raaaoa  of  Raoa"    (FLC  7-0083«  53  ain) 
<16wi  FllB,  *!WoMik*a  Prajudica  Fila"    (FLC  23M)116,  18  ain)  ^ 
16aM  Pila.  "Tha  Mat  tar  With  Ha"    (FLC-2186,  13  ain) 

,,35min  Slides,  "Aalan  Americans"  ^  ,  .  ^ 

35MM  Slld*s»    "Native  Amur icaijs" 

M«tho4a,  .         '  '  ' 

Uctura  (17  hra)  ^  ,  ^ 

Oiacuaaion  (11  hra)  , 

■'  * 

loatructional  Ouidanca 

Oiacuaa  tha  diffarant  valua  syateae  of  tha  Aaarican  cultural  Bix«    Show  how  ttta 
aa^ting-pot  thaory  la  raally  a  ayth.    Point  oot  tha  particular  probltaa  and  fourcaa 
of  aocial  ttaaion  within  a4ch  imtionad  ainority  group,  baaad  oa  xuitural/iiaxiMa 
diffarancM.    Coai^ra  and  contraat  difffrancaa  aaong  tha  grouptt    Froyiaa  atructttrad 
•axpariancaa/ttxarciaaa  to  gain  atudant.  involvaaant  and  coMiltaant.  _   _  
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II 


eyiiim  Titer  ^ 

Rqual  Opportunity  and  Treatment 


EOT  Introduction/Problem  Racognitlon 


1  TIMf 


I.     Group  Management 


a.     In  a  series  of  j^mall  group  structured  experiences  demonstrate 
jintetpersonal  communication  behaviors  In  accordance  with  the  group 
[management  performance  test;. 


SUPPORT  MATERIALS  AND  GUIDANCK 


Istu^ent  Ii^etruptlonal  Materials 
ISG  A-II-^l-1,  Group  ManaRement 


WS  A-1 1-^1-6,  Individual  AAP  Exercise  Iferksheet 
WS  A-TI-1-7,  Group  Affirmative  Actions  Plan 
WS  A'-II-«l-8/ Group  , Management  Project 
WS  A-*II--r-'9,  Self--Interact ion' Task-Observer  Schedule 
IWS' A*I 1-1-36,  Group  Growth  Kvaluatlons 


j Audio-Visual  Aids 

iTlip  charts^  Group'  Management  ^  ,  ' 

I  *  ' 

Training  Methods 

Lecture  ^ 
Discussion   v  ) 

Instructional  Guidance 

Streas  the  importance  of  effective  management  of  gtoupa  In  support  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Treatment  Program.     Discuss  the  handouts  and  answer 
questions  as  appropriate.     Conduct  several  small  group  exercises  to  facil- 
itate achle>^lng  the  oblectlve.    Use  the  small  group  setting  as  a  laboratory 
for  developing  skills  and  improving  understanding.    Group  participation 

{involving  behavior  anxl  introspection  cannot  always  progress  In  lock  step* 
Inevitably »  emotions  are  generated  causing  Interpersonal  Issues  that  must 

{be  resolved  immediately.  This  requires  occasional  deviation  ftom^the  pre- 
scribed sequence  or  timing  of  structured  experiences. 

NOTE:     T^ls  unit  of  instruction  runs  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  course 
iThls  objective  Is  worked  on  during  esch  hour  of  studeqt  performance;  there- 
fore, no  specific  hourly  breakdown  Is  feasible. 

 L  


J 
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ATC  .1311  ..rwioti* 


1                                        PUAM  OF  IHfTWCTldH/iiMOM  PLAN  ^A«T  r  ^ 

1  HJUIt  df  WITiUCfBIV  wufw»»*TiTu» 

1                                                                        Equal  Opportunity  and  Treatment  ♦ 

\\L6ck                    '              ILBCK  TITLi                       ^  ' 

1  II                                    EOT  Introduction/Problem  Recognition 

1  i                                                 eOUIItt  COMTtHT 

i  mi 

1  6;    Values  Clarification 

1          From  a  list  of  statements.  Identify  the  basic  needs  of  people,  select 
1  those  primary  factors  which  shape  a  person ^9  values,  and  the  criteria  for 
1  identifying  a  true  value.     STS:     6b^    Meas:  W 

1                    ^                    ,        SUPPORT  MATERIALS  AND  GUIDANCE 

1  Studpnt^^nstruc t lonal  Materials 

1  SC  A'II-6-27,  Values  Clarification 

1  HO  A-11,-6-28,  Val\jps  Clarification 

1  WS  A--II--6-29,  Values  Clarification  Worksheet 

1                                                                             -  *          .  * 

1  Audio-Visual  Aids 

1  35mm  Slides,  Values  Clarification 

1  Training  Methocis  - 
j ^ Lecture 

1  Discussion  a 
1  Instructional  Guidance  ^ 

1  Emphasize  the  effects  on  one's  values  on  his/her  behavior  through  student 
1  participation  In  values  clar If icatlon  exerdlses. 

1   ?•     Measurement  Test  and  Critique 

1          al     Block  II  Review 

1          b.     Measurement  ^'est                                        -  ' 
1    ^      c.     Test  Critique 

If* 

1                                                 tfitf'IflVnOII  APPROVAL  OP  L|$SON  PLAN  (PAUT  llV 

1                           '  SrCNATUKI  AHO  &A1^  ^ 

^    SIONATUM  AND  OATf 

K  

1 

■          ■     "  ^ 

1  UAU73430A/L30LR7361A/L30ZI17364A                     ^           ^0  May  1978  1 
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ERJC  . 


J. 


NAMC  OF  INITItUCTV^ 


f  LAM  OF  THylj^l^  FA»T 


nil 


EOT  Problem  Resolution 

 mm  wTMt 


Rqual  Opportunity  and  TrMtnent 


I  TIME 


1.     Support  System  . 

a.     Given  a  list  of  statements/  identify  the  definition  of  support 
systems,  their  characteristics,  and  requirements  for  ftAtabllshlng  meaning- 
ful work'lng  relationships.  jr 

b\     Given  a  list  of  st-atements  on  surpport  systems^  Identify  support 
agency  duties,  responsibilities  and  relationships  to  Social  Actions. 


c.    Given  statements  on  pseudofolllcullt is  barbae,  correctly  select 
factors  which  predispose  a  person  to  pseudofoi'llculltis  and  Identify 
preventive  shaving  methods.  > 

.     ■  M 

SUPPORT  MATERIALS  AND  GUIDANCE. 

Student  Instructional  Materials  ^  ^ 

I'  HO  III-l-l,  US  District  Court  Order  Enforcing  Equal  Qpportunlty  In  Housing 

HO  III-1-3,  Support  Systems 

no  1II^1~A,  P8eudofollic;ullti9  Barbe  -  ^ 

.HO  III-],-5,  Ineffective  Military  Personnel:     A  Psychiatric  "View  * 

WS  III-1-36,  Pseudofolllcullt is  Barbe  Quiz.  • 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

35mm  Slides,  Support  Systems 

16mm  Film,  Saving  Face  (TF6735) 

J. 

'  Training  Methqde^ 
Lecture 
Discussion 

Instructional  Gu^^dance 

Students  should  complete  HO  III-l-J;^  Support'  Systems;  as  a  home  work 
aeelgnment.  Use  .tvo  grotip  hours  for  group  facilitators  to  conduct  a 
guided  discussion.     Insure  all  questions  are  answered. 


SiqHATUH|  AMD  t>ATt 
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HI 

T  


IILAai  TIT 

[Froblem 


Rdsolution 


Opportunity  and  Trjiatment 


-'».  '  Interviewing  Technique*  ,  , 

'  a.    Given  A  role-play  attuatlpn  satisfactorily  c5nduct  an  Tnttlal 
l^ntervicw  In  accordance,  with  the  criteria  Hated  in  the  ir^tlal  Interview 
performance  Teat.  ^,  . 

b.    Olv^n  a  role-playW  ^ituajLlon  aatlafactSr-Uy  conduct  a- v*tlficatlJn 
^terview  In  accordance  Olth  the  criteria  listed  in  the  Verification  Tntet 
view  techniques  per f ormapce I  test .  ... 

■    .  j     .  ... 

.-j^  SUPPORT  MATERIALS  AND  GUIDANCE  ^ 

Student  Instructional  Materials  -  . 


HO  A-III-4-1/4,    Intfirvlewtng.  Techniques 

,VJ$  A-III-A-H»  Helping  R^latfonab^P  InvSntyy 
Audio-Visual  Aids  ^ 

35mm  Slides.  Interviewing  Techniques 
Training  Methods 

Lecture  -  *  ' 

Perfortaance 

Inatructional  Guidance 

Identify  the  relationship  between  the  two  interviews  and  the  complaint 
verification  process,     introduce  Interviewing  with  the  emphasis  on  th* 
Interviewer  and  the  complainant  reBponsibll ity .    Stress  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  appropriate  information  during  Initial  inrcrviewa.  Explain 
Che  various  channels  available  for  resolving  referral  complainta.  Allow 
ample  time  for  student  practica  uaing  aimulated  roles  for  each  atudant  in 
groups.    Time  will  vary  according  to. the  number  of  students  in  each  group. 
Uvaluate  each  student's  ability  to  conduct  a  successful  intervlaw. 

^l,    Roles  are  attached  for /initial  anfl  verification  interviewing  practice. 
Roles  for  evaluation  of .  Werviewlng  a're  a  controlled  test  i.teA. 

«  . 


1  TUtI 


2.    Provide  each  studisrtt  lirlth  a  copy  of  the  appropylate  checklist  and 

liOWAPPIIOVM.OFtlSIDNPLAM  (rAltT  M) 

Suit 


4- 
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A^ifm  or' 


III  


WL9m  T1TH 


I 


Equal"  Opportunity  and  Traatment 


Ptborim  Manafteaent 

— mm  WTMT 


—   ■■   ■  ^ — p.  ^  — — ^  

5.    Problem  Solvlng/D«cleldn  Making  Proceig 

•  «    Given  information  about  p.^oblem.  solving,  aelect  the  parta  of  a 
typical  problem  solving  model »  identify  the  common  mistakes  made  by  pro- 
blem solvers,  and  identify, the  conditions  that  enhance'  effective  problem 
solving «  :  *  ^ 

b.     Given  Information  on  decision  making  process ,  correctly  Identify 
thp  consequences  which  can  occur  from  the  use  of  these  processes. 


SUPPORT  MAT^IALS  AND  GUIDANCE 

Student  Instructional  Materials 

WB  A^III-5-33,  Force  Field  Analysis 

A-iri-5-7,  Problem  Solving/Decision  Making  Process 
WS  A-III-5-8,  Kerner  Report  Individual  Worksheet 

WS  A-III-5-10,  Decision  Logic  Development  Exercise 
-WS  A-III-5-29,  Leadership  Questionnaire 
^WS  A-III-5^31,  Leadership  Style  Profile  Sheet 

Audlo^-Vispal  Aids  . 

35iBm  Slides,  Flip  Charts,  Problem  Solving 
35mm  Slides,  Flip  Charts,  Decision  Making 

Training  Methods 

Lecture 

Discussion 


i  TIMI 


problems  encountered  in  EOT 
onnel.    Explain  that  Che  model 


Instructional  Guidance 
i^Ekftphasize  that  many  of  the  more  compl 
require^  the  efforts  of  a  variety  of 
is  One  example  of  how  a  group  may  go  about  resolving  a  problem^o and  that 
it, is, not  applicable  to  each  and  every  situatidn«    In  small  gtoupa  have 
student  apply  the  model  to  problem  situations  and  dlspussi^  their  findings. 
Diacuss  the  decision  making  process  in  a  group  settings    Point  out  the 
variety  of  decision  malclng  styles  that  are  used  by  individuals  and  grojips 
Through  exercises,  provide  students  an  exposure  to  thtf  decision  process 
in  a  group  setting. 
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Equal  Opportunity  ood  Tr— tment 


|6.    Conflict  Management 

'  .1      .•  ^ 

a.    Given  a  role-playing  altua^tlon,  act  as  a  third  party  consultant 
to  identify  and  assist  in  resolving  conflict  TAW  Conflict  Management 
[Perfonnance  Test. 

SUPPORT  MATERIALS  AND  GUIDANCE 
I  Student  Instructional  Materials 


I Audio -Visual  Aids 

35nin  Slides.  Flip  Chart,  Conflict  Manaoement  , 
I  Training  Methods 

  "  T  •  

Lecture 

Discussion 

Performance 

Instructional  Guidance 

Stress  the  purpose  of rConflict  management  in  the  maintenance  of  effective 
human  relations.     Explain  the  role  that  EOT  personnel  play  In  the  process, 
In  a  group  situatlon^^  us^g  structured  experiences  have  students  practice 
third  pav-ty  consultation.     Debrief  each  exercise. 


1  TIMf 
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'       ^  PERSONAL  GROWTH  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

-  DEVELOPMENT 


^T  II 


r 

-  TEACHING  GUIDE 


INTRODUCTION  (5  Mln) 


ATTENTION 


Moot  of  th«  Important  decimlonm 
yoO  m«ke»  or  •which  are  iiiad#  about 
yoM»  are  mf'de  In  email  groups  of 

two  or  more  pepple.    You  grew  up 
In  i  ^mall  ^iT^^P  called  a  family. 
You  learned  in  that  group  what  to 
think  and  how  to  live  in  thla 
world*    From  that  family  group, 
and  lat^  in  a  snail  group  of  . 
friends^  you  picked  up  moat  of 
the  things  you  know  about  hov  to  ' 
Interact  with  othfra.    And  mo  It 
goea»  up  to  today*    Today »  we* re 
going  to  learn  about  patadnal 
growth  in  a  living  laboratory 
aettlng« 


MOTIVATION 

To  the  degree  that  you  are.aware 
6f  and  .understand  what  la  happen- 
ing in  email  groups^  you  gain  con- 
trol over  what  la  happening.  Tou 
are  no  longer  moved  by  forces  out- 
side of  your  awareness,  but  can  use 
those  aapects  of  the  group  to  help 
:you. 


OVERVJEW 

1.  Discuss  the  ways  groups  influ- 
ence us. 


2.'    Distuss  the  effect  of  wsrmth 
and  affe^ion  as  they  relati^ 
personal  development  and  mental 
lllneis. 


.1  ^ 


3^;     Discuss  techniques  for  con- 
structive end  hesithy  inter- 
personal cowiiiunicatlon  in  the  - 
snail  group  environment, 

A.    Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
tern,  '•group  dynamics"  and  the 
basic  psychosocial  forces  affect- 
ing group  interaction. 

5.  Discuss  the  definition  of  a 
group^s  "content'*  and  "prpcess" 
and  distinguish  between  thp  two, 

6,  Cover  the  organization  and 
interpersonal  communication  PT 
requirements  of  the  Pcrional 
Growth  and  Development  Unit. 

TRANSITION 


BODY  (19  Hours  A5  Minutes) 


PRESENTATION 


2a.'    Identify  essential  back- 
ground informktioh  concerning 
group  influence  and  dynamics » 
and  techniques  for  constructive 
and  healthy  interpersonal  cowu- 
nicatJLon. 

1.'  Way«  that  groups  influence 

a.    Explain  that  a, group 
influencaa  ua  by  affecting  how 
we  parc«iv«  oursalves  and  what 
we  are. 

(1)  Family  first  in- 
fluence through  aociall*«tlpn 

' process. 

(2)  Develop  self- 
concept  in  family  group. 

(3)  Peer  groups  in- 
fltience  us. 

(A)    Ethnic,  regional, 
national,  and  other  groups  affact 
our  ialf-inaga. 


<  4 


"b.     Explain  that  4  group  Influ- 
•ncaa  ua  by  afftctlng  hov  wt  parcaiv 
^othera  and  thair  Inf  ntlona. 

(1)    Who  ara  tha  '\%ood  guya"?, 
••bad  guy  a**;  how  do  we  know? 


(2X   We  learn  rolea  in  groupa  - 
rolea  are  aata  ojf  expectationa. 


(3)    We  learn  norMt  attltudeat 
stereotypea  -  and  it  ia  difficult  to 
hold  an  idea  different  froai  your  jproup. 

c*  Explain  that  a  group  influ- 
einces  ua  by  affecting  the  atructure 
apd  arrangement  of  our  thoutht  pat- 
tema. 

(1)    Differences  In  cultural 
conditioning  ceuae  dlfferencea  in  what 
you  pay  attention  to,  how  you  perceive 
or  organise  "reality"  and  ultiaately, 
how  you  act  toward  othera  aa  a  reault 
of  your  perceptiona- 

*  (2)    Dlfferencea  in  percep- 

tiona  are  influenced  by^nority/ 
majority  group  which  peraon  ia  a 
meaber. 


d.  Explain  that  moat  learning.  . 
and  Influence  that  occurs  in  groups 
happens  through  an  unconcioua  learn- 
ing pro6esa.    We  aren't  really  crfn-^  / 
sclous  that  it  Is  happening.  %, 

e.  Eixplaln  that  aa  a  reault  of 
the  4  waya  groupa  auiy  influence  ua 
(listed  above)  even  our  baaic  of 
idea*  may  be  changed  or  influenced. 

For  exaaiple: 

(1)  Studiea  with 
groups  Indicate  group  influence 
for  such  aia4>le.  JudgmenCa  aa  the 
relative  length  of  two  linea. 

(2)  Groupa  influence 
whether  an  object^ia  moved  and 
how  far  it  is  moved. 


EViVLUATION 


1.  What  mre  four  w^ys  that 
groups  Influence  u«7 

2.  Hdw  can  a  group  influence 
our  self-concept?     '  ' 

3.  How  can  the  way  we  perceive 
others  and  the:|.r  intention* 
affect  our  behavloif  toward 
others? 

TIU^SITION 


2.     Rfilatlonshlp  between  the  , 
degree  of  warmth  and  affection 
expressed  by  Instltutlona  and 
families  and  mental  illn^aa. 

a.  Institutions: 

(1)  Expliailn  that  Skaels, 
Dye,  and  Spitz  showed  rather  con- 
clusively that  In  institutiona, 
characterized  by  coldness*  for- 
mality, efficiency  and  sterility, 
lacking  warmth,  love,  wid  close, 
continuing  physical  contact,  in- 
fants v^d  children  develop  In 
intellectually^  and  emotional  im- 
mature ways* 

(2)  '  Explain  that  Goldfarb 
(19A9)  revealed  that  the  coldness 
(lack  of  loving  relationships)  of 
the  institutional  prograa  leads  to 
temper  tantrums,  stealing,  acting 
out,  hostility,  and, inordinate 
demands  for  attention. 

(3)  ^Explain  that  numeroua  \ 
studies  indicate  that  children  learn  A 
much  more  and  faster  In  achools  which 

have  teachers  who  are  seen  aa  warm.  On 
accepting,  and  empathetlc  (under- 
standing). 


^ 
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b.  Fuiill«t: 

(1)  Explain  that  th«  honi*« 
of  schizophrenic  (crasy)  patients  ar« 
chajractari^ad  by  conflict  and  lack  of 
wacnth,  whan  conpar^d  to  normal  housa- 

holda.  ^ 

(2)  Explain  that  parents  of 
delinquent  children  are  laore  rejecting 
and  boat 11a  to  the  children  than  in  ^ 
norwal  hoaaa. 

r 

EVALUATION 


1.  How  does  coldneaa  and  formality 
affect  children  in  institutions? 

t 

2.  What  is  generally  true  about 
the  parent a  of  delinquent  children? 

3.  Under  what  type  of  learning 
environment  do  children  learn 
rapidly  in  school? 


V 


TRANSITION:    The  foll6wlng  techniques. 
If  fallowed  correctly,  will  aaslat  you 
in  developing  healthy  and  effective 
Interpersonal  conmunlcation  techniques, 
in  the  small  group  setting.    You  vlll 
be  expected,'  to  acconpliah  these  tech- 
niques and  will  be  given  feedback  on 
how  well  you  do  tham  both  from  your 
group  and  from  your  group  facilitatpr. 


3.    techniques  for  conatructlve 
and  healthy  interperapnal  com- 
munication in  the  small  group 
environment . 


a.    Discuss  how  group  members 
can  participate  in  the  learning 
enviroyment . 

'     (1)    Share  thoughts  - 
Tell  the  group  what  you  are 
thinking. 

(2)    Shiire  feelings  - 
Tell  the  group  how  you  fa«l 
during  the  group  experience. 


30 


b.  Explain  how  to  d^nonstra^e 
an  att#ntlv«.  Inquiring,  and  quaa- 
tioning  orientation  to  tha  learning 
proceaa. 

(1)  Being  attentive  - 
Pay  Attention  to  what 'a  happening 

in  the  group  now. 

* 

(2)  Liatenltig  to  others  - 

(a)  Requirea  active 

listening. 

(b)  Avoid  preparing 
defenaea  %^lle  othera  are  talking. 

,(c)    Refrain  from 
qualifying  behavior. 

> 

(3)  Attend^ to  laauea  at 
hand  ~  Keep  mental  functioning 
focused  on  group  experience. 

c.  Dlacuas  how  to  accept 
feedback. 

(1)  Be  open  -  Willing, to 
listen  even  to  negative  criticiam. 

(2)  Be  non-defenalva^  - 
Avoid  qualification,  explanatlona ^ 
or  excuse  of  behavior  auch  aa  ••it's 
natural  for  me  to  ait  like  thia-" 

(3)  Stay  In  tha  '•hare  and  ^ 
now"  -  Avoid  mind  wandering  and 
talking  about  eventa  outaide  the 
group • 

d.  .Explain  guidelinea  for 
providing  feedback  *  Feedback  ahould: 

(1)  Be  d>ecific  (avoid 
personal  attacks). 

(2)  Be  timely  (naar  to 
the  event  that  occurred). 
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(3)  Bt  about  bahavlor 
others  can  ehanga  (thay  hava  con- 
trol ovar) . 

(4)  Ba  paraonai  axpraaalona 
of  hia/hat  faallnga  about  obaarvad 
behavlora  auch  aa  ^'I  faal  hurt  whan 
you  mock  «a." 


(5)    Ba  valldatad  whan 
appropriate  (chack  with  othar  group 
manhera  to  aaa  If  thalr  parceptlona 
natch  youra). 


a.    Explain  how  to  take  raapon- 
sibility  for  one's  ovn  bahavlor  by 
offering  atatemanta  ahovlng  ovnar- 
shlp.      Whan  you  maka  **you"  .state* 
manta  or  **one**  -  etatenenta  you 
dlagulaa  who  is  responsibla  for 
the  opinlon/faeUlng. 

t 

(1)  Say  "I  think  "  or 

I  fael  hurtt  warm*  atjc.t 

(2)  rather  than  ••you*\  "wa" 
or  "they'*   or  "our". 

f.    pfacuaa  how  to  differantiata 
between /thoughta  and  faallnga  and 
become  pware  of  behavior  that: 

[1)    Expreaaea  fealinga  - 

(a)  fael  aad«  good, 
badly*  comfortable »  *ngry  etc." 

(b)  Be  aware  of  thoughta 
dlaguiaed  aa  feellnga:  "I  feel  lik«/*. 
"I  Ifjel  that,"  I  fael  aa  if"  etc. 


(2)  Expi 


thoughta  -* 


move  on. 


tired." 


(«)    "I  €hlnk  we  •hould 


(b)    "I  believe  we  are 
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jj.     Explain  how  to  respond  to 

"here~and--now"  data* 

(1)  Spe^k  about  vhat  Is 
happening  in  the  group    axptrlence  - 
expresa  y^ur  thoughta/f eellnga  as 

they  occur  In  the  group. 

(2)  Avoid  talking  about 
"there-and-thert"  behavior.  Events 
outalde  of  the  liaBiediate  group  unless 
they  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
what* a  happening  now. 

h.     Explain  how  to  demonstrate 
a  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others 
In  the  group  when  one's  o%m  feelings 
are  not  congruent  with  those  expressed 


(1) 
different . 


Al\pw  others  to  be 


(2)  Avoid  criticizing  others 
for  expressing  their  feelings  such, 
as,  ••You  have  no.  rig^it  to  be  angry.'* 

(3)  Avoid  questioning  of 
others'  expression  of  feelings  suich 
as,  "Why  don't  you  like  It  here?... 
Everyone  else  does." 

1.    Discuss  methods  of  sttemptlng 
*^    to  understand  and  reflsct  others' 
expression  of  feellnps  by: 

(1)  Showing  eapsthy  V  "I  can 
understand  your  feeling  of  lonllness, 
I  feel  lonely  when  no  one  seelbs  to 
care." 

(2)  Acting  as  a  Tnlrror  foj 
.   others  feelings  -  "You  are  feeling 

depressed,  angry,  etc." 

j.    Discuss  how  to  reflect 

(suiDmarlee  <>r  clarify)  Ideas  or 

suggestions  offered  by  other  group 
members . 


^1)    Put  Others*  ttateacnta 

Into  your  own  wordu  -  ^y^"  think 
that  va  ought  to. 

r 

, (2)     Suramarlsa  -  "You  ba- 
lleva  va  ahould  atop  wasting  tlma,  . 
ahare  faallngs  and  accoM(|pllah  tha 

taak." 


(3)    Tall  what  you  haard 
others*  afy  -  *'What  I  haar  you 
aaylng  la  " 


TRANSITION:    To  undaratand  how 
to  function  effactlvaly  in 
groups  it  ia  nacaaaary  to 
undaratand  group  dynamics  and 
tha  dlffaranca  betvaan  content 
and  procaka  of  a  group. 


A.    Maaning  of  the  term  "group 
dynamics"  and  tha  importanca  of 
understanding  tha  dynamlca  of  a 

group.  <v 

a.  Explain  that  tha  dynamica 
of  a  group  describe  the  fdi^cea  and 
condltlona  in  the^  gfoup  aituktion 
which  are  determining  the  .behavior 
df  the  group  and  ita  members.. 
These  forceps  evolve  from  a  varlejty 
of  sourcea  and  condltlona. 

b.  Explain  that  if  %re  have 
an  understanding  of  at. least  some, 
of  the  pi^nclple  social  and  psy- 
chological processes  influencing 

a  group  at  a  particular  timet  ve 
can,  direct  opr  own  behavior  in 
relation  to  the  group  to  increaae 
tha  aatiai^action  and  productivity 
of  the  group  end  It'a  member  a. 

c.  EmpKaaixe  that  group 
dynamics  is  not  something  that 
may  or  may  not  occur  in  a  group* 
Every  meeting/  every  groups  every 
gathering  df  indlviduala  haa  ita 
own  dyniuilca,  its  ovn  pattern  of 
forcem.    The  folloving  aources 
(conditions)  of  social-pay*- 
thological  forcea  affecting  a 
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group  «xl»t,  in  varying  degrees » 
but  arc  potentially  present  In 
any^ group  situation, 

(1)  Group  background  - 
Wh/it  each  meaiber  brings  to  the 
group . 

(2)  Group'  participation 
patterns  -  high  vs  low  participa- 
tion, shifts  in  participation, 
silent  nenbers. 

(3)  Group  connnunlcation 
patterns  -  Who  talks  to  whom,  who 

"^sclniulates  comnunication,  do  people 
tilk  directly  or  "skirt"  issues. 

(A)  Group  cohesion  -  Th* 
degree  to  which  a  group  functions 
as  a  team,  working  relationships, 
acceptance  of  responsibility  df  a 
duty  by  group  members  and  their 
,wl,lilngi\es3  to  work  together  to 
get  the  job  done, 

(5)    Group  atmosphere  - 
Formality  va  Infonaallty,  friendly 
vs  unfriendly^  acceptance  of  differ- 
ing points  of  view  or  not. 


(6)  Group  standards  -  Nonas, 
typical  and  accepted  ways  of  behavior. 

(7)  Group  procedures  -  Roberts 
rules  of  orders t  who  talks  first,  how 
decisions  ar^  made,        ^  ■ 

(8)  Membership  concerns  -  . 
The  degree  t6  which  ftroup  meabers  seek 
relnforceMnt  from  the  S^^^P;^ 

(9)  te«de^,?»hip  Btyle*  -  ^  , 

"   (a)    Autbcratic  - 
Decision*  authoritarian.  ^  %    '  35 


(b)  Democratic  - 'AlT~" 
decialons  are  dlacussed  and  made 
largely  by  concenaus.  * 

(c)  Lalflset-falre 
Group  has  coaplete  frecdpa  In  ttttklng 
dit^lsion«. 


(10)  Uadershlp 

(«)     PrlMry:  Bx^cutlv^t 
coordinator  planner^  policy  tNikar^  expert^ 
representative t  giver  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments^  arbltratott  lihd  laedlator. 

(b)    Acc^aaory :    Exaoqile  > 
symbol  of  group t  substitute  for  Individual 
resppnslbllity »  father-f  4>gure»  or  acape 
goat  • 

d.    Baphaslze  that  these  are  not 
Independent  conditions »  but  inter- 
depcjndent »  interacting  sources  of 
the  group  dynamics  and  process* 


e.    Expliln  that  following  from 
an  understanding  of  group  dynamics » 
and  in  particular  the  ikvareneas  and 
recognition  of  the  forces  Inf luen^cing^ 
a  group t  ve  can  become  more  Attuned  to 
the  group  process  —  how^the  group  is 
functioning  or  hov  the  group  la  going 
about  ita  busineaa. 


EVALUATION 


1.  Hov  can  understanding  t)k^  dynamics 
of  a  group  help  us? 


21  What  are  some  of  the  things  which 
affect  the  dynamics  of  a  group? 

4^ 


5.     Define  a  group*  a  ^^content**  and 
**proceaa*'  and  distinguish  between 
the  two. 


TRANSITION: 


a.    Explain  that  you  have  olten 
heard 9  and  at  tlSMS  given, express ion 
to  your  own  abhorence  of  **an5ther 
meetint»**  some  cooDon  coaplalnta 
being: 


is 


(1)  They  «rA  a  waste  of 

time*     We  (never  accomplish  anything,. 

(2)  Anger  at  some  mcsibars. 

(3)  Distrust  of  the  I'eiider's 
motivation . 

(4)  Being  ••bulldozed/'  ••steam- 
rolled  »••  even  ••ripped^of f  •  •• 

b.  Explain  that  conflict  and  ^  ^. 
apathy »  when  present  and  not  ^ealt 
with.  Interfere  with  group  function- 
ing and  accomplishment  of  group  ob- 
jectives, 

c.  Identify  the  two  doniains  of 
group  functioning  (content  and  process) - 

(1)  When  we  observe  what  a 
group  is  talking  about,  we  are  focus- 
ing on  the  content.  The-tasl^i^ich 
the  group. has  to  do  may  be^to  Mlkct, 
define;  or  solve:  ^.  >  '  ^ 

•  (a)    Problems  at  hind" 
the  problem  objective^  or 

(b)  ••There-and-then'^  ^ 
organizational  concerns.  •*Thete--* 
and-then*^  aoncems  are  usually 
abstract,  future-  or  past-  qriented 
and  do  not  Involve  us  directly. 

(c)  The  content  of  a  '  \ 
group  is  what  is  being  s^id  or  done.  - 

(2)  When  w«  observe  how  thite 
group  is  going  aboii^  Its  task  .or 
l>roblera-solving,  we  are  focusing  on  ; 
the  group  process .    We  are  looking 
at  what  our  group  Is  doing  In  the 
•*here-and-now**;  how  it  Is  working 

In  the  sense  of  its  present  pro- 
cedures, organisation,  and  decision- 
niaklng  processefi. 
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(n)    Looking  «t  the 
process  m€*n9  to  focua  on  how  the 
group  le  going  about  its  task«  One 
of  the  aasleet  aspects  of  group 
process  to  observe  Is  the  pattern 
of  comunlcatlon. 


1^    Who  talks  ^  for 
how  long»  and  how  often? 

2^    Who  do  people 
look  at  when  they  ti|lk7 

2    Who  talks  after 
whom,  or  who  Interrupts  who»? 

^  ^    What  styljB  of 

communication  Is  used  (assertions, 
questions,  tone  of  voice,  gestures, 
etc.)?  \ 

(b)  An  Important  aspect 
of  group  process  is  the  group's  main- 
tenance ptocedures.  A  group  must  be 
kept  in  ^j^nning  order  to  do  its  taska 
and  accompliah  its  objectives.  Main-* 
tenance  processes  include: 

(1)    Checking  out 
the  group  atmosphere. 


(2)  Checking  out 
whether  the  group  Is  satisfied  with 
Its  declslon-mAklng  procedure*/ 

(3)  Encouraging 
people  to  contribute. 

(4)  Sensing  and 
looking  at  the  level  of  feeling  in 
the  group.  (Is  it  tense »  relaxed, 
apathetic?) 

(5)  Explaining 
what  forces  or  conditions  are 
presently  contributing  to  the  ^ 
feeling  lev#l  and  group' atmosphere. 
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d.  If  you  focus  on  group 
maintenance  and  how  the  group 

is  going  about  its  tasks,  you* II 
be  focusing  on  process.  After 
you  flniiih  %  group  task  you  say 
sit  back  and  reflect  on  how  you 
did  what  you  did  or  "process" 
your  accomplishments. 

e.  Explain  that  the  complaints 
lllustrafied  before  are  descriptive 
of  the  group's  p.rocess.  Apparently, 
ve  often  feel  frel^r  to  cooment  on 
the  group  process  after  ve  have 
departed  the  meeting,  discussion, 
briefing,  counifellng,  or  negotiating 
S49S*lon.     If  we  take  time  to  check 

rout  our  observations  of  hov  the 
grqup  Is  functioning  with  other 
iMiibers  during  the  session »  we  can 
/nhance  group  functioning  and  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our 
problem-solving  processes. 

I 

f.  In  groups  it  will  be  ^ 
very  Important. for  you  to  dls-^ 
tlngulsh  bet,yeen  content  and 
process^    You'll  have  to  make 
switches  back  and  forth. 

g.  We'll  ask  ycu  to  be  a  - 
"participant  conceptuallier"  In  ■ 
which  you  are  both  a  group  maimer 
and  participant,  and  one  who  notices 
how  the  group  Is  going  about  doing 
what  It  Is  doing. 


,  EVALUATION 


1^  What  are  the  two  domains  of 
group  functioning? 


2,  Give  some  examples  of  pro- 
cess in  a  group. 

3.  Give  some  examples  of  content 
in  a  group. 

At    What  is  the  basic  dlfferecice 
between  group  content  and  proc^sf T 


PRESENTA'riON 


2b.     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:     In  th« 
•mall  group  •etting.  p«rtlc4.p«t« 
In  H  tMinner  which  d«mon»trat«« 
characterUtlc*  condaclva  to 
construction  and  haalthy  co«- 
munlcatlon  In  accordance  with' 
Che  criteria  listed  on  the  Per- 
sonal Growth  and  Professional  ^ 
Development  Per fonnance  Teat. 

1.  In  the  aa^ll  groups,  brle^ 
group  iseiqb^rs  on  evaluation  prop 
cedures.     Students  will  be  glv^n 
a  progress  evaluation,  on' train- 
ing day  number  five  aa  to  how 
well  they  are  accomplishing  the 
performance  objectives  for  Per- 
sonal Growth  and  Developi«nt; 
the  final  evaluation  will  be 
conducted  on  "training  day 
number  nine* 

2.  ^  Be  aware  that  personal 
growth,  involving  behavior 
and  lntro8pectioi>  cannot 
always  progresa  in  lock  atep. 
Inevitably,  emotions  are 
generated  causing  inter- 
personal Issues  which  must 
be  re.solved  iaaediaUly,  and 
this  may  require  occasiopal 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  '^'^ 
sequence  or  timing  of  strucfured 
experiences  in    Attachment  #2.' 

3.  Deviations  from  the  PGPD 
schedule  fre  permitted  aa  long 

as  you  insure  all  gtoup  objectives 
are  accd^llahed  by  the  con>lation 
of'  tri^ining  day  number  nine.  Follow 
the  sch«dt|le  ot  structured  exparl- 
ences  listed  in  Attachment  2  aa 
closely  as  possible. 


APPLICATION  ' 

/ 

See  Attachment  2  and  3. 
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SUMMARY 

Restate  the  lesson  objectives 
and  highlight  the  main  points. 


REMOTIVATION 


I  am  aaklng  you^  vhen  you  are  In 
your  groups »  to  become  participants 
•  "conceptual^lzers,**  observe  how 
the  group  is  functioning  (while 
also  being  an  active  member  In 
accomplishing  the  task)  and  share 
with  your  groups  your  thoughts  and 
feelings^  your  perceptions.  In- 
creaslng^our  awareness  of  sources 
and  conditions  of  the  soclal-psy* 
chologica^  forces  affecting  your 
group  is  a  beginning  in  increasing 
your  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in 
being  a  member  of  a  productive 
group.    Groups  are  the  laboratory 
at  the  Social  Actions  Training 
Branch.    You'll  get  out  of  them 
as  much  as  you  Invest.    Try  on 
new  behaviors  and  see  If  they 
work  for  you.     If  they  do  you 
miy  choose  to  adopt  these  be- 
haviors more  permanently. 


M 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Give  complementary  technical 
training  assignment »  when 
appropriate. 


METHOD 


Lecture 


Lecture 


Lecture 
Group 


Group 


Lecture 
Group 


PERSONAL  GROWTH  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SUMMARY 


LP  AA/BB-.I-2  (2) 


EXERCISE 
NUMBER 


mm 

1 


II 

III 

IV 


Film 


TASK 


Present  cognitive  material 


Present  cognitive  material 


"Is  It  Always  Right  To  Be  Right" 
Introduction  . 


Mini -lecture 

Awareness  scale  exercise 
MlBl -lecture  (Johart  Window)  . 


Ml|1 


>n-yerfoal  Agenda" 
Discussion  (Film) 


GROUP  OBJECTIVES 


2a 


2b 


Influence  of  groups 

Necessity  of  warmth  and  affection  for 

personal  growth 

Explanation  of  evaluation  procedure  and 
ATC  Form  667 


2a   Group  dynamics 

Two  domains  of  group  functioning 


tonmr 


ml cation,  self  awareness.  Inter- 
personal awj^reness,  risk  taking,  and 
listening  techniques. 


Types  of  growth  groups 
Self  awareness  and  honesty 
Explain  the  process  of  growth 


Explain  how  non-verbal  hebavlor 
affects  Interpersonal  relations 
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1^1 


Group 


NIDA 


Thoughts  and  Feelings 


Differentiation  between  thoughts  and 
feelings 


■A 


ERIC 


Group 


Group 


NIDA 


Group 


VI 


Group 


VII 


Feedback 


Explain  how  to  give  feedback,  self- 
awareness,  connunl cation,  risk-taking 


Open-ended  statements 


Comnunl cation,  self -awareness.  Inter- 
personal awareness,  and  rlsk-ta^fng 


Positive  self -stroking 


Become  aware  of  good  things  about  self 


The  ch1t  bag 
End-of -day-cl osure 


Staying  in  the  here  and  now 

Discuss  and  summarize  day's  activities 
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LPAA/BB-I~2  (3) 


APPMCATTON 


EXERCISE  I 
INTRODUCTION  EXERCISE 


OBJECTIVES!     Comnunication;  self-awarenesa;  intarpersonal  aware- 
n€8a;  rlak-taklng  and  llatenlng  tachnlquca  : 

TIME  REQUIRED:    Approximately  1  hour  .  '        .  ' 

PROCESS t 

1.  Have  all  mmbera  gat  aa  ralaxad  mm  poasihle  In  the  group' 
setting. 

a.  Tell  then  to  cloae  their  eyea. 

b.  Tell  them  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  release  It  very 
slowly. 

c.  Make  sure  everyone  .la  relaxed  before  beginning. 

2.  Infom  the  group  meabers  .that  they  are  going  to  renenber 
thinga  about  their  paa^^  or  that  you  are  going  to  lead  theai 
through  a  fantaay  trip.     (Watch  for  the  members^*  reactions.) 

*  * 

3.  Begin  talking  them  through  the  trip.     (Talk  softly  and  take 
your  time.) 

a*    Ask  then  to  go  back  Into  their  past  far  back  as 

they  can  renember.    Aak  thent 

V 

(1)  V/hat  la  the  first  thing  you  can  renenber? 

(2)  Can  you  see  yourself?    If  so,  what  did  you  look  like? 

(3)  How  old  were  you? 


.  -  (4)    Can  you  renenber  the  flrat  good  thing  that  ever 
)iappened  to  youT  '  x 

(5)  What  had  you  done  or ^ said  to  deserve  this  good 

thing? 

(6)  What  did  ydu  like  about  yourself  at  that  age? 

b.    Ask  then  anything  el««  that  you  think  would  be  appropriate 

ATTACHMENT  3 
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at  this  point  t  r«oi»b«r  to  take  your  tlm«,  and  encourage  the  mem 
bera  to  think  of  the  GOOD  things  not  the  negative  things  about  ^ 
their  past. 

Request  that  they  move  a  little  further  Into  the  present- 
have  then  think  about  their  teeaage  years.     Ask  then: 

(1)  What  did  you  do  to  have  fun? 

(2)  What'  kind  of  person  were  you  at  the  time? 

(3)  What  did  you  like  most  about  yourself? 

(A)    What  were  your  goals  when  you  were  In  high  school  - 
wh^t  did  yoti  want  to  be? 

d.  Ask  them  anything  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Exer- 
cise at  this  point.  Remember  to  observe  the  facial  expressions 
and  non-verbal  communication  to  make  sure  all  of  the  group  mem- 
bers ar«  at»  or  close  to,  the  point  that  you  are. 

e.  Tell  them  that  It  Is  time  to  move  a  bit  further,  and  take 
a  look  at  the  most  recent  person  that  they  are.    Ask  them: 

(1)  What  kind  of  person  do  you  feel  you  are  today? 

(2)  What  do  you  do  to  have  fun? 

(3)  Who  are  you  aqat  often  with  when  you  are  having  fun? 

(4)  Take  a  quick  glance  at  yourself,  and  get  In  touch 
with  all  the  things  that  you  like  about  yourself. 

f .  Ask  any  other  questions  that  you  feel  are  Important  at 
this  point. 

g.  *Tell  thsm  that  when  they  hav^  gotten  In  touch  with  all 
of  those  good  things  about  themselves ^  they  then  should  open 
their  eyes.    Tell  them  to  take  their  'time.    Remember  to  keep 
obs^rj^ng^  thflr  facial  and  non-verbal  expressions,  to  see  that 
all  of  t^e  group  numbers  are  at  th«  same  point  or  not  having 
difficulty  getting  batk  Into  the  present.     (Some  students  may 
spend  aore  time  remembering  one  point  of  their  life  an4  not 
progress  vlth  the  gfoup.) 


4,    When  everyone. has  their  eyes  opened,  have  them  look  around 
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the  room  at  their  fellow  group  memberi  and  select  the  one  person 
that  they  would  «oet  want  to  get  to  know.    Inform  the©  that  they 
will  share  some  of  the  Mmorles  that  they  juet  got  In  touch  with, 
with  that  person*    Give  thesi  time  to  do  this. 

5.     After  the  gjroup  mewbers  have  palred-off,  have  them  share 
with  their  partners  the  most  Important  thlngf  that  they  remem- 
bered.   You  should  at  this  point  give  them  a  time  limit  for  each ^ 
person  to  respond. 


6.  Upon  completion  of  their  conversation,  or  the  time  limit, 
have  them  place  their  chairs  In  a  circle  leaving  one  chair 
vacant .  ^ 

7.  Ask  for  a  volunteer  to  sit  In  the  vacant  chair.    When  the 
person  sits  have  his/her  partner  Introduce  the  person  to  the 
group.    The  person  doing  the  Introducing  shQuld  apeak  In  the 
first  person,  with  his/her  hands  on  the  person's  shoulders. 

(Example  of  the  first  person  Is  1  am  (other  person^s  nape), 

and  I  remembered . . . • ) 


8.  This  Is  done  until  everyone  has  been  Introduced  

9.  Lead  the  group  Into  a  discussion  of  the  exercise. 

a.  Discuss  the  difficulty/ease  of  some  people  to  get  In  touch 
with  their  past . 

b-    Discuss  the  difficulty/ease  of  Individuals  to  get  In 
touch  with  good  things  rather  than  the  negative. 

c.    Ask  the  person  that  has  volunteered  to  hB  first  what 
his/her  feelings  were. 


d.  Discuss  the  feelings  that  the  group  members  had  when' 
having  to  Introduce  their  partner  using  the  first  person  ''I". 


e.  Ask  the  group  members  to  share  with  the  group  what  they 
learned.  If  anything,  during  this  exercise. 

f.  ^'Allow  the  group  members  to  add-on  to  or  clarify  any. 
point  that  their  partners  may  have  shared  with  the  group. 

g.  If  you  made  any  observations,  while  the  group  exercise 
was  In  progress,  that  you  would  like  to  share  6r  bring  up  as 
discussion  points,  do  so  now. 

10.  You  should  ^igaln  state  the  oblectlves  of  the  exercise  using 
eimnmlea  of  how  theae  ob  jectives  were  acconmllshed  by  the  groun 
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TYPES  OF  GROWTH  GROUPS 


W1 


GROUP 
\^PE 

wmensionS^ 

TRALMNG 

ENCOUNTER 

MARATHON 

1 

THERAPY 

COUNSELING 

GOALS 

To  I>«v«lop 
Avar«ne00  and 

Sklll-Bldg. 

To  Dtvtlop  Awm- 
MM  and  G«nuln«nM 

To  Brtak  Doym 
Drftniaa 

To  Incraati 

Ccpinf 

To  Develop 
Effective 
PlanninR  Skilli 

TIME 

ORIENTATION 

Her^  and 

Now 

Htrt  and  Now 

PlUA 

Hart  and  Now 
Flui 

Paat  and 
Fmaot 

Praaant  and  ^V^^ 
Futura 

SCTTINO 

Cducaticn. 

IttiiMU 

• 

All  Ovar 

AM  Char 

CHnkal 

Educational 

ROLE  OP 
FACIUTaTOR 

Model  and 
Scan 

Modal  and 

Confront 

Confront 
AggraulTtly 

Trtat 

FMiljtai* 
Group 

CLIENTELE 

^'Morttala** 

Any on t 

Anyone 

Ntiona 
Otflciant 
In  Coping 

'     ■  11' ' 

"NormtU" 

For  eddltlonai  Ipforaatlon  to  Include  In  your  minilecture^  consult  University  Aasoclates,  1972  Annual 
Handbook  for  Croup  Ftcillf  tors,  page  ^45.   
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EXERCISE  III 
AWARENESS  SCALE  EXERCISE 
OBJECTIVES;     Self -awareness  and  honesty 
TIME  REQUIRED:    Approximatsly  15  nlnuCea 
PROCESS 

1.  Have  the  students  draw  a  scale  on  a  3  x  6  card.   (You  should 
have  the  cards  and  extra  pencils  on  hfnd*) 

'An 

Example f  111111 

1  2         3         4         5  6 

2.  Inform  atudenti  that  they  are  to  rate  themselves  fron  1  to 
6,  using  this scale.    You  will  then  give  the  criteria  that  they 
should  use.    i^lace  an  x  on  vhere  they  think  they  are*) 

a.  Ability  to  give  and  receive  feedback. 

b.  Willingness  to  take  risks. 

c.  Acceptance  of  others  for  what  they  are  and  want  to  be." 

d.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  feelings  and  thoughts. 

3.  Tell  the  students  that  when  rating  themselves  to  consider: 

a.  1  to  be  that  they  are  aware  of  themselves  and  have  no 
room  for  more  personal  grovth. 

b.  6  being  that  they  lisve  very  little  self -awareness. 

c.  2  thru  5  are  the  steps  of  imprdvenent  in  personal  growth. 

A.     Inform  the ^students  that  these  are  their  personal  property^ 
that  they  may  use  these  latter  to  see  if  they  feel  that  they 
have  grown  any. 

■  ■■■  '-^ 
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EXERCISE  TV 
•  THE  JOHARI  WINDOW 

OBJECTTVBS:    To  explain  to  studanta  the  process  of  growth 
TIME  REQOiHED:     Approxlnately  15  alnutaa 

PROCESS 

i 

1.  Explain' to  the  atudents  that  the  concept  of  the  Joharl 
Window  11  an  excellent  way  of  graphically  visualizing  the  relet 1 
■hip  between  Individual*.    It* a  ala^ly  a  window  with  four  panes. 
The  four  panes  represent  tha  whole  person  in  relation  to  others. 

2.  Explain  the  four  panes  as  follows: 


_   iiL^  .        ■   — ^— ^— ■ 

PANE  I  -  Public  Self 

Behavior  knoim  to  self  and 
others. 

Shovs  extent  that  person  can  glvi 
and  take. 

The  larger  this  area»  the  great- 
er is  the  person's  contact  irlth 
reality. 

PANE  II      Blind  Area 

Behavior  not  known  to  self  but 

readily  apparent  to  others. 

gestures/facial  expressions ^ 
excessive  tendency  to  dom- 

^      inate  others. 

Most  people's  Pane  II  Is  larger 

than  they  think. 

PANE  III  -  Secret  Self 

Behavior  which  is  open  to  self 
but  kept  away  from  other  people. 
Often  referred  to  as  a  person's 
Hidden  Agenda. 

/ 

PANE  IV  -  Unknown  Area 

Behavior  not  known  to  the  Indi- 
vidual nor  to  others* 
We  know  this  pane  exists  because 
from  t;l»e  to  time  we  discover 
new  behavior  which  was'  really 
there  all  along. 

r 


t 
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3.     Explain  to  th«  students  thst  by  sharing  some\of  their  Secret 
self,  #nd  by  accepting  sone  feedback  about  their  blind  area, 
sone  of  their  unkncnm  pane  would  then  becoM  a  part  of  their 
^uibUc  self.     This  process  Is  called  PERSONAL  GROVTTH. 


PANE  I 

(Public  «i;if) 

h4  1 

g'  g*    '  PANE  II 

*        »   (Blind  Area) 

s  . 

Self  disclosure 

PANE  III 
(Secret  Self) 

—  * 

# 

PANE  IV 
(Unknown  Area) 

4.  At  this  point  use  examples  ot  any  additional  Information  that 
you  as  a  facilitator,  feel  would  further  explain  the  process  of 

growth .  . 

3.     It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  that  the  above  may. also  be 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  groups  and  organisations  as  well  as 
to  Individual  relationships. 


•   \  'So-  ■ 
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MIDA  EXERCISE 


OUJr.CTlVE:    To  help  Btudonts  differentiate  between  and  become  averts  of 
behavior  that : 

1.  ExprctiBes  feelings 

2 .  LxpreMsefi  thoup.h ts 

Tiiic  Required:     Approximately  1  hour. 
Process  t"^ 

1.  Begin  niinl-lecture  (she  Atch 

2.  Introduce  the  exorcise  by  explaining  to  the  students  that  they  will 
be  fantaalxing  Boine  situations  that  you  will  give  them*    ^t  the  end  of  each 
faiuasy,  the  students  will  the  situation,  Byinptoins»  and  feelings  in- 
volved*   Aftey  all  throe  fantasies^  the  students  will  go  into  dyad^  or  triads 
dcpendinn  on  group  size,  to  discuss  the  situations,  symptoms,  and  feeling  of 
their  fantasies/ 

3*    begin  with  the  fantasy  nltuations: 

a*    Situation  01:    ^ou^re  drinking  lata  one  dark  and  cloudy  night 
and  your  car  stopa  and  you  can*t  get  it  started  again*    As  you  look  around, 
you  notice  that  there  is  no  other  traffic.    You'ra  not  far  from  home  so  you 
decide  to  walk.    As  you  walk,  you  start  to  notica  how  alone  you  are,  and 
suddenly  the  person  you  are  moat  afraid  of  pops  in  front  of  you  and  says  in 
a  really  mean  voice,  Mlold  it  right  theral'"    Have  students  come  back  to 
room  (leave  fantasy)  and  write  down  (paraphrase)  the  situation,  tha  body 
symptoms,  and  the  feelings  they  felt/ 

b.    Situation  i2t    "As  you  become  relaxed  you  find  that  you  are  in 
a  pleasant  place,  a  place  where. you  feel  moat^ comfortable.     (Pause  about  one 
mlnuto).    Very  near  you  is  the  person  you  want  to  be  with  the  most.    Stay  with 
that  person  and  do  what  you  want  to  do  with  that  person.     (Pause  a  few  min-* 
utes)*; .    Have  students  come  back  to  the  room  (leave  fiaintasy)  and  again  pan 
phrase  what  was  happening  with  them« 


4.  After  students  have  finished  writing,  divide  the  group  into  dyai 
.(or  triads,  depending  on  group  aise)  and  have  students  discuss  the  sity4tion, 
the  body  jymptoms,  and  feelings  they  had  during  their  fantasies*  Allow  about 
tivc  minutes  per  student  for  the  discussiona.  7 

^  3.  After  the  discussiona,  have  the  students  return  to  the  la rgtf^  group 
and  process  ^the  exvclse.    facilitator  should  focus  on  the  exercise  objec- 

tivon*  /  *  /  - 

a.  .  Atik  studen^  what  dilfterencea  between  thoughts  and  feelings  did 
they  experience.  -  ,     *  » 


b.  IJhat  feelinf*  worda  did  they  use  to  describe  how  they  felt* 

c.  Facilitator  glvee  his/her  obi^ervatlons  of  Rroup* 

0*  Summarize  the  exercise  empju^zlng  new  learning  the  students  may/^  . 
should  have  gotten  from  the  experience* 


'm 
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Nlf»A  EXERCISK  '  / 

^  •  Giving  Feodback 

C)lLIF;CTIVr :     ThlB  exorclne  will! 

1.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  ntiidents  to  rIvo  appropriate  feedback. 

2.  Proihote  9elf-avnrone38  rfiid  risk-taking. 
J.     Practice  llstuninr;  okllls. 

iiTrt*  Ke/julred:     Approximately  1  hour. 
Procesii: 

1.  Ue;;in  lulnl-lecture  (sea  Atch  /^6) 

2.  Introduce  the  exorcise  by  explaining  that  the  G^^^^P  will  be  divided 
into  dyads  (or  t rladi^dependinp  on  group  size).     Kach  dyad  will  have  five  (3) 
minutes  to  ahare  their  answers  to  questions  asked  by  the  facilitator.  During 
tlie  shnrlngp  students  are  to  keep  In.  mind  and  jise  the  guideline  for  feedback 
In  <sjm11  x^^^^ps-  ^        '  ^ 

J.     Have  group  move  into  dyads,  ideally  wltli  son^one  whom  they  have  not 
Interacted! 

4.  Remind  students  that  they  will  have  3  minutes  to  aijswer  the  following 
questions:  .  . 


a. 

Wliy 

arc 

yoii 

iiere? 

b. 

V/hat 

do 

you 

expect 

to  happen  during;  the  course? 

c . 

What 

do 

you 

expect 

to  get  for  yourself  while  you  <ire  In  the 

course? 

«l.     ;icTW  can  you  {^et  tliose  thinp,a  for  yourself? 

(5.    How  can  you  not  get  those  things  for  yourself?  , 

(Facilitators  nay  add  or  delete  questionless  they  think  appropriate.) 

3.  After  questions  are  asked,  have  the  students  return  to  the  larger 
group  and  process  Ac  exercise.  ^  - 

b.     FncllHtatbrs    should' focu'^  on;  the  exercise  objectives.     Ask  stu- 
dents to  share:  .       *  '  ' 

a.  Kase/dlf  f Icul ty  In- llstoninp,  , 

b.  Ease/difficulty*  In  giving  feedback  on  what  they  heard. 

c.  Any  new  learning  tfhey  got  from  the  qxercl6e. 


7.    ^{utimar^c  by  reemphaalzlng  the  object  Ives. 
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EXERCISE  ^  j[ 

OPEN-ENDED  STATEMENTS 

objective's:     Communication,  self-aw«r«ne«s,  Interpersonal 
awareness  and  rlak-taking 

TIME  REQUIRED:    Approximately  50  mlnutea 

PROCESS 

1.  instruct  students  to  complete  the  sentences  that  you  begin. 

2.  Have  them  get  into  dyads,  ideally  with  someone  that  they  have 
yot  had  a  chance  to  talk  to. 

3.  Again  infgrm  the  students  to  complete  your  statements.  Some 
suggested  statements  are: 

a .  When  I  am  in  a  new  group  I . . . • 

b.  When  T  am  feeling  anxious  In  .a  new  situation,  I  usually.., 

c.  Right  now  I'm  feeling.... 

d.  When  \  thjnk  about  the  future,  I  see  myself.... 

e.  I  am  happier 


f.  When  I  am  rejeWPraNj^  usually ..; . 

g.  '  The  thing  that(^turns  me  off  the  most  is.... 

h.  Right  now  this  experience  is  making  me  feel.... 
1.    The  thing  I  like  best  about  you  Is....  • 

4.  Set  up  time  limit  for  each  discussion.  You  may  want  the 
dyads  to  change  with  each  statement. 

5.  Other  statements  that  can  be  used  are  found  Hi  Volume  1 
Handbook  (Exercise  21)  of  Jones  and  Pfeifer.    Any  that  you 

f  may  see  suitable  can  be  used. 
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6.  It  Is  suggested  that  you  alternate  the  statement  a  from  non- 
threat  Ing  to  atatemanta  that  are  more  rlakr-taklng. 

—  f  i 

7.  Upon  completlon^of  the  exerciae^  If  time  permlta*  explain 
that  through  thla  axarclae  they  shared  aome  parts  of  their 
secret  self  (explal|ied  in  the  Joharl  Window  Exercise),  therefore 
the  group  Itsel-f  haa  bagan  to  grow. 


0  « 
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EXERCISE  VI 

i^OSITTVE  SELT- STROKING 

OBJECrrVHS:    To  glv«  •tudenta  «n  opportunity  to  get  In  touch  with 
th»  GbOO  things  about  themselves. 

To  gain  Insights  Into  concepts  of  self  and  others. 
TIME  REQUIRED:    Approximately  1  hour 
PROCESS 

1.  Break  group  into  dyads. 

2.  Set  time  limit  for  conversations. 

3.  Instruct  the  students  to  share  with  their  partners  all  the 
good  things  about'^themaelves.    Statements  that  they  feel  make 
then  different  from  others*  have  them  share  their  greatest 
strengths .  , 

A.    You  may  want  to  ctmnge  dyads.    Other  possibilities  would  be 
to  have  one  person  unible  to  give  the  other  feedback, 

5.  Upon  completion  of  the  exercise  some  things  to  discuss  would 
be: 

a.  The  comfort/uncomfort  of  talking  positively  about 
themselves. 

b.  The  possLlbility  of  their  exaggerating  just  a  bit,  during 
the  exercise, 


*  c.  Aak  several  student:  s  hoW  of  tin  they  take  time  to  talk 
about,  themselves. 

d.     Inquire  about  the  possibility  of  some  to  be  more  at 
ease  talking  to  one  person  compared  to  others. 

«.    Ask  several  students  what  their  Reeling  about  the 
exercise  was.  V 
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DISCUSPION 
LOICH-TIME  GROUP  CLOSURE 
OBJECTIVB^  to  dltcusa  the  fK>mlng'9  activities 
TIMR  REQUIIQD):    Apptoxiiutely  10  minutes 
PROCESS  \ 

1.  Ask  each  student  vhst  he/she  thought  and  felt  about  the 
morning  activities.     Direct  <|uestlons  to  those  who  were 
quieter  than  the  others. 

2.  Sumarlse  the  «omlnf  by  re-«aq>haalslng  the  exercises 
their  objectives.    RsMiber  to  state  how  the  group  accompllst 
the  objectives, 

3.  Dlscue*  anything  unique  that  happened  In  tH^  group »  nakln 
sure  you  ara  aware  of  the  renalning  time. 


\.    Stroke  the  group  Maibers  for  their  participation. 


1   ,T 


3.  Re-«otivate  the  grpup  siiibers  to  continue  participation  ±\ 
the  group  exarciaea. 


GO 


1XBRCI9B  VI T  s 

I 

THE  CHIT  BAG 

OBJECTIVE:    To  h«v«  •ach  stikdcnt  Identify  ■Ittmtloiis  he/ahe  Is 
cofkc«m«4^  with  that  aannot  ba  dealt  with  during  the 
tlM.ha/sha  la  In  achdol.    Putting  thoae  thlng» 
away  will  anabla  tha  paraon  to  with  tM  h«re<.  ; 

-  and-now.  '  .. 

TIME  REQUIRED:    Approxl»ataly  45  iiinutaa 

PROCESS 

1.  For  tUla  axanclaa  yoo  will  naad  to  have  paper  bag«  on  h*ind. 

2.  Aak  the  studenta  to  aova  thalr  chairs  to  a  place  in  tha  roon 
where  they  are  aoat  alone,  without  the  Influende  of  others  and 
without  Influencing  others. 

3.  Prepare  otudente  to  go  on  a  fantasy  trip,    Thl»  will  be 
mandatory.    Have  then  cloea  thalr  eyes  and  take  a  deep  breath 
and  relax,  , 

A,    Oulde  the  fantasy  trip  using  your  own  judgnent  for  starting 
points.  Intermediate  polnta,  etc.... 

>  t 

a.  tnscruct'the  students  to  g^t  Into  their  own  heads,  and 
find  a  pleasant  situation  just  before  they  left  home  on  the 
trip  to  Lackland.'  Thay        have  been  relaxing  with  their  family 
or  friends  Involved  In  solving  soma  last  minute  situation,  suiybe 
just  ralaxiiig.    Have  tlMi  stay  thare  for  a  moment  and  try  to  re- 
live that  tine.  (Pause  for  about  20-30  saconds) 

b.  Have  then  think  back  to. their  final  hour  at  the  office, 
ask  thasi  what  sort  of  things  ware  happening. .  .with  whom?... 
what,  if  anything  are  they  at ill  carrying  with  then  now...  Aak 
then  what  they  are  mainly  concerned  with  back  at  the  office. 

c.  Tell  the*  to  nova  Again,  and  aay  good-"bye  to  the  people 
In  tha  office.  •  .their  fMlllaa  and  friends. .  .and  begin  the  trip 
^o  Lacklapd. 

d.  Infdrm^.them  wfaft  they  are  now  arriving  at  Lackland.  Ask 
then  what  sort  Of  things  ai^e  happening?. .  .Who  are  they  upaet 


vlth?. .  .Why?. .  .Are  you  melted  about  anything? ..  .What  have  you 
forgotten  to  do,  If  anything?... 

«.     Kmk  them  to  taka  a  minute  and  review  their  short  fantasy 
and  gat  In  touch  with  aona  thlnga  that  may  be  on  their  minds 
right  at  thla  time,  that  thay  laft  behind  un£lni8hed.  (Pause 
about  1  minute  for  the«  to  review  fantaay  and  organize  their 
thoughta.) 

f.    Tall  them  to  move  back  to  the  preaent,  when  they  have 
done  thla  to  open  their  eyea.     (Walt  for  everyone  to  open^  their 
eyea,  maintain  silence  until  that  time.) 

5.  Have  atudents  find  a  partner,  aomaone  they  feel  they  can 
share  their  fantaay  with,  and  move  to  that  person.    They  should 
move  their  chairs  to  a  comfortable  place,  away  from  otljers  as  much 
aa  poaalble. 

6.  Diatrlbute  one  paper  bag  to  each  atudent.     Instruct  them  to 
write  their  name  on  the  bag,  and  then  exchange  bags  with  their 
partner. 

7.  Deaignate  members  of  the  dyada  aa  1  and  2,  or  A  and  B.  Have 
the  "Uatenlng"  partner  hold  the  bag  of  the  speaker.    Bag  will 
be  open  and  In  front  of  the  apeaker. 

8.  EUrpleln  that  we  are  symbolically  going  to  "put  thlnga  away" 
that  will  interfere  with  atudent  progreaa  at  the  achool,  and 
that  caniiot  be  confronted  until  the  atudent  Returns  to  hla/l)er 
hooM  baae.    Aak  students  to  be  aa  honast  and  open  as  possible. 

9.  After  both  students  have  exchanged  data  (you  should  have 
set  a  time  limit),  explain  the  transactional  analyals  "here-and- 


Time 

•  4 

Place 

10.    For  our  purposes »  Hera-and-Now  can  ba  considered  as: 

a.  This  moment  at  this  place. 

b.  Thla  time  span  (9  veaka)  at  Lackland. 
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11.  Explain  to  th«  stucjanta  that  the  laportance  of  thla  con- 
sideration la  this:    Often  times  people  are  actually  upset »  not 
with  what  is  happening  to  then  '*here-and-now",  but  rather  with 
some  situation  that  Is  not  even  renotely  associated  with  our 
Interaction  here  and  at  this  monent . 

Sxaaq)le:    The  person  who  walks  around  upset  all  the  time 
because  d^the  Viet  Nan  wfr,  etc.... 

12.  Explain  that  each  of^  has  the  power  to  screen  things  out 
of  our  consciousness^  and  refuse  to  allow  them  to  influence  the 
moment  we  are  living  now.    This  was  much  of  the  reason  for  the 
exercise  we  have  Just  completed. 

13.  Explain  that  If  people  would  accept  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not have  any  effect  on  the  situations  that  they  placed  In  the 
**Chlt  Bag"  then  those  Items  would  not  Interfere  with  their  Ittter 
actions  during  this  course.  ^ 

14.  Have  themnnake  a  contract  with  their  partner,  to  keep  each 
other  In  the  "here-and^-now'^ 


S3 
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EXERCISE  VIII  ^ 

SOCIOMBTRIC  POINTING 

OBJECTIVES:    To  help  atudenti  crystalllw  their  feelings  about 
others. 

To  becoiM  ayare  of  others'  perceptions  of  them. 
Tor  hear  theae  feelings  expretaed  openly. 
To  deal  %rLth  Issues  concerning  Mabershlp  In  groups. 
To  Bodlfy  a  students*  behavior  by  positively  guiding 
peer  pressure. 

» 

TDfB  MQUIRED:    Approxlaaccly  1  hour 

/ 

PROCBSS 

1^    Have  students  obse^fve  where  everyone  is  sitting.  They 
should  at  this  time sitting  in  a  circle. 

2.  Have  students  close  their  eyes.  ^ 

3.  Ask  students  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  And  point  to  the 
person  In  the  group  that  best  suits  the  criteria  that  you  pre- 
sent.   They  should  keep  their  eyes  closed  so  that  their  decisions 
will  not  be  Influenced  by  others. 

4.  Instruct  the  students  to  keep  pointing »  and  their  eyes 
closed y  until  you  Inform  them  to  put  them  down. 

5.  Some  questions  that  set  crlt^rlas  for  selection  are: 

a.  Who  seems  most  Involved  In  the  group? 

b.  Who  hAs  9ald  the  thing  today  that  had  the  greatest 
Impact  on  youT 

c«    Who  would  you  like  to  hear  more  from? 

d.  Who  would  you  llk«  for  a  friend,  fro«  the  little  you 
know  about  everyone  here? 

e.  Ask  any  other  question!  that  you  think  aultable  at  thla 
tlttf.. 
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6.  Aft«r  everyone  has  put  hand,  down,  inatruct  thea  to  opan  thalr 
eyaa. 

7      Have  each  student  tall  the  person  to  vhom  thay  pointed  why 
they  do  so.     Insure  that  thay  speak  to  that  person  and  not  about 
the  person.    Do  this  for  each  atatement. 

8.    Dlacuss  the  dynamics  of  the  exercise. 

a.  Having  to  make  a  decision  whan  you  wanted  to  chose  more 
than  one  paraon. 

b.  Ask  persons  that  were  selected  most  often/leaat  often 
what  thalr  feelings  are. 

c.  Anything  elaa  that  happened  within  your  group  that  would 
be  baaaflclal  dlacusaing. 


6ij 
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DISCUSSION 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 


OBJECTIVEt    To  allow  student*  the  chance  to  dlscues  anything 
that  Is  bothering  th«i,  if  It  Is  related  to  the 
group's  a<^lvltles  of  the  day. 

TIME  RBQo'lRED:    Approxiaately  10  minutes 

PROCESS : 

1.  Ask  students  If  there  was  sons  opportunity  to  say  soaethlng 
nice,  or  otherwise,  that  they  passed  up  that  they  would  like  to 
take  now. 

2.  If  soBethlng  comes  up  that  ypu  don't  have  time  to  deal  with 
or  that  you  feel  would  be  better  suited  later  -  pin  it  on  the 
bulletin  board  to  be  discussed  later. 


DISCUSSION 
END-OF-DAY  GROUP  CLOSURE 
OBJECTIVE:     To  discuss  the  day's  activities 
TIME  REQUIRED:    Approximately  10  minutes 
PROCESS 

!•     Ask  each  student  what  he/she  thought  and  felt  about  the 
activities  of  the  day.     Direct  questions  to  those  who  were 
quieter  than  the  others. 

2.     Summarize?  the  day,  by  discussing  the  activities  of  the 
afternoon  and  q.ulckly  mentioning  the  morning  activities* 

3.,   Stroke  the  group  members  for  their  participation 
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1i:XERCISE  IX 
PROJECTION  EXERCTSK 


OBJECTIVE:     To  have  students  get  In  touch  with  their  expectations 
of  the  course  and  their  nine  w^ek  stay  In  San  Antonio. 

r 

.     TIME  REQUIRED:     Approximately  1  hour 
PROCESS 

1.  Invltjp  the  group  nierobers  to       on  a  fantasy  trip. 

2.  Tell  those  that  are  willing  to  close  their  eyes"  and  relax. 

3.  Have  them  take  several  deep  breaths  and  release  them  slowly. 

A.     Instruct  them  to  get  In  touch  with  themaelvoH  and  what  they 
are  feeling. 

5.  Tell  them  to  fantasize  leaving  this  school  In  9  weeks .  i 

a.  Driving  ^way  in  their  car  or  on  their  way  to  the  airport. 

b.  It  is  quite,  and  they're  thinking  back  over  the  experience 
of  the  school.  Ask  them  to  relive  the  groups,  lectures,  and  o their 
experlcipces . 

c.  Ask  them  to  get  In  touch  with  how  they  feel.'  Are  they 
satisfied  or  not?     Do  they  wish  something  would  have  happened 
that  didn't?     How  do  they  feel  about  themselves? 

6.  After  they  have  gotten  in  touch  with  all  of  these  things, 
^lave  them  open  their  ey6s.    Tell  them  that  you  will  know  when 
they  are  ready  to  come  back  to  the  here  >and  now  when  everyone* 
has  their  eyes  open. 

7.  When  everyone  opens  their  eyes,  ask  thdm  to  take  their "*trlme 
and  get  in  touch  with  their  feelings  ^bout  going  on  the  fantasy 

.  trip  at  all. 

8.  Ask  If  anyone  had  bad  feelings.     If  there,  are  students  who 
did,  select '6ne  that  you  perceive  to  be  willing  to  share  his 

I 


\ 
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experience  with  the  group,  aHlc  them  If  tliey  wo\ild  he  willing  to 
share  what  that  bad  feeling  wl^. 

9.  Some  lig^estlons  you  might  ask  those  persons  who  are  willing 
to  share  would  be: 

a.  Do  you  often  feel  like  tf^ls?     '    ,  * 

b.  What  could  you  do  to  make  this  experience  end  better? 

Since  It  Is  your  fantasy,  would  you  be  willing  to  change 
ItNand  give  the  fantasy  a  better  ending?     (Tf  the  answer  Is  yes, 
.^iveVt^ie  person  time  to  think  about  It  and  return  to  his/her 
lantasy^wmd  change  it.) 

10.  Stroke  the  paWficipating  group  members  for  taking  part  in 
their  fantasy.^      "  .  . 

11.  stroke  those  group  members  who  shared  their  feelings  about  thel 
fantasy. 

12.  DonVt  forget  to  .ask  those  wfio  had  good  feelings  to  share 
with  the  group  also. 

13.  Since  the  exercise  was  voluntary,  you  may  want  to  ask  those 
who  did  not  participate  why  they  didn't. 

14.  Stroke  those  persons  who  did  not  participate,  for  making  a  chol 
not  to  participate. 
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\  EXERCISE  X 

GOAl-S  ¥0}\  PERSONAT.  DEVELOPMENT 

« 

OBJECTIVE:     Students  set  their  ow\  goals  for  development 

TirtE  REQUIRED:     Af)proxlmately  50  minutes 

PROCESS: 

1.  Have  students  complete  t^' Coals  for  Persona.!  Development 
Handout.  ^  "  . 

2.  Each  student  should  pay  close  attention  to  Item  3  of  the 
handout. 

V 

3.  Divide  students  into  dyads  and  have  them  share  their  goalvS 
with  eath  other.     Items  to  discuss  would  be: 

a.  Reason  for  serlecting  that  go^l 

b.  How  he/she  intends' to  change 

c.  How  will  the  other  person  know  when  he/she  h^s  changed 

4.  Suggest  to  students  that  they  , keep  this  handout,  to  use.  ' 
later,  for  personal  feedback  (How  have  I  accomplished  this  goal?) 


SocVai  Action*  Iral-nlng  Branch 
TJVCKLAHD  AIR  FORCE  iASE»  TEXAS 
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GOALS  FOR  PERSONAL  DKVl-LOPMEM 

NAME  


LP  AA/BB-l-2  O^lp 
~1 -August  1978 


DATB- 


I. V  .  • 
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Thl3  form  is  to  help  you  think  about  various  aspects  of  yourself,  your  relation- 
ships  with  others  and  your  skills  lo  grouR  situations.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to 
iaet  your  own  goals  f6r  development.    The  steps  in  using  It  are: 

1      Read  through  the  Ust  of  activities  and  decide  which  ones  you  Jire  doing 
all  right,  which  ones  you  should  do  sore,  which  ones  you  should  do  less 
and  how  you  predl^:t  .others  will  perceive  you  as  doing  or  not  doluR  in  the 
lab.    Mark  e^ch  item  in  the  appropriate  place. 

2.  Some  goals  that  are  not  listed  may  be  m^ire  Important  "lo  you  than  those 
llsiied.    Write  such  goals  on  the  blank  lines. 

3.  Go  "back  over  the  whole  list  and  circle  the  nurajiers  of  the  three  or  four 
activities  which  you, would  like  to  Imptove  most  at  this  tltoe.  ^ 


Conanunl cation  Skills 

1.    Telling  others  what  I  think 

2*     Being  understood 

3.  Understanding  others 

4.  ^Drawing  others  out 
5^  Listening  alertly 

.9  ■  ' 


Need  to    Need  to      Others  will 
Doing  all      do  It        do  It         «ee  me  as: 
right  more  legs 


doing/not  doing 


Ob  8 e  r va  1 1 on  Sk 1 1 1 s 
,1.V  Noting  tension  In  *group 
2.    Noting  who  talks  to  whom 
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3.  Understanding  others 

A.  Sensing  feelings  of  individuals 

5.  Noting  who  Is  being  "left  out" 

6.  Noting  reaction  to  my  comroents 

7.  Noting  when  group  avoids  a^'  topic 
8: 


Problem-^solvlng  skills 

1.  Stating  problems  or  goals 

2.  \  Asking  for  Ideas,  opinions 
3:  ^  Giving  ideas 

A.     Evaluating  ide^^  critically 
5^  SummarlEing  discussion 
6.     Clarifying  issues 


Morale-bul Idlng  skills 
1.     Showing  Interest 

"2.    Working  to  keep  people  ftc^m 
being  Ignored 

3.     Hannonizlng,  helping  people 
reiicJ)  agreement 

**  ■ 

Reducing  tension 

r  '  » 

•  ^  ■* 

5.     Upholding  rights  of  Individ- 
uais  in  ttie  face  of  group 
pressure. 

6*    Expressing  praise  or  appreci- 
ation 


Doing  all 
right 


Need  to 
do  it 
nore 


Nejed  to 
do  it 
less 


Others  will 
see  me  as: 
doing/not  dolhg 


7i 
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*■  ^  * 

Emotional  Rxpreaalvenesfl 

1.  Telling  others  what  I  feel 

2.  Hiding  my  emotions 

3.  Disagreeing  openly 

4.  Expressing  warm  feelings 

5.  Expressing  gratitude 

6.  Expressing  anger 


Doing  all 


Need  to 
do  It 
more 


Need  to 
do  It 
leas 


Others 
see  me  as; 
Doing/not  doing 


-^^^!^,■•;'r.- 

P5 


A>>lllty  to  face  and  accept 

emotional  situations 

 .  — — — ■  ■  I  

1.  Being  able  to  face  conflict, 
anger 

2.  Being  able  to  face  closeness, 
affection  I 


Being  able  to  face  dlssap- 
polntment 


4- 
5. 
6. 


Being  able  to  stand  silence 
Being  able  to  stand  tension 


Social  Relationships 

1»     Competing  to  outdo  others 

2.  Acting  dominant  towards 
others 

3.  Trusting  others 
Av    Being  helpful 
5.  ^  Being  protective 


6.    Calling  «ttentlon#to  oiie'f  v^. 
.     self  '  ^ 


7. 


EXERCISE  XT 

GROUP  COMMITTMENT  CONTRACT 

OBJECTIVE:     To  allow  students  to  share  their  expectations  of  th6 
course  and  the  small  group  activities,  and  also  Lo  share  their 
potential  contributions  to  the  group  and  to  the  course.  Each 
student  will  be  encouraged  to  "brainstrom"    the  two  categories, 
exceptations  and  contributions,  and  through  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, arrive  at  a  few  Important  subjects  under  e^ch  heading. 

MATERIALS:     8"xlO"  paper;  5"x8"Card3  and  pen  or  pencil 

TIME  REQUIRED:     Approxiraately  2  hours. 

PROCESS: 

1.     Ipstrutt  each  student  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  write 
"Expectations",        the  top  of  it.   Have  them: 


a.  Think  of  the  nine  weeks  ahead,  visualize  some  of  the  types 
of  activities  that  will  help  ypu  accomplish  what  you  hope  feo 
accomplish  while  you  are  here. 

b.  Visualize,  also  sone  events  that  may  cause  you  some 
anxiety. 

ry 

,? .  Write  those  things  on  the  paper  entitled  expectations. 
J.     Label  the  other  side  of  the  .paper  "Contributions"^^  " 

a.  Visualize  areas  where  you  can  make  some  sort  of  conttibution 
to  thfe  course  and  the  other  group  members. 

b.  Write  down  your  contlbutlons,  no.  matter  how  'silTt^  they  may 
seem  to  you. 

A.     Instructors  -  look  for  feelings  of  anxiety,  comfort^  s^jperlority , 
etc...      ncourage  students  to  share  their  fantasy  of  the  next  9  weeks. 

5.  Divide  students  Into  dyads-exchange  lists  and  discuss  them  with 
each  other.  ,       "      '  ' 

6.  Instruct  each  dyad  to  reduce     their  composite  list  a  maximum 
of  five  Ite  9  under  each  category  (both  should  agree  on  the  5).- 

7.  Instructors  9hoi\ljd  use  WS,  "What  to  Lopk  for  in  Groups*'  to  structure 
'  tliolr  feedback  to  students. 
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EXERCISE  XI.l 
GROUP  PROBLEM-SOLVING 
(LUTTS  AND  MIPPS) 

OBJECTIVES:     To  study^the  sharing  of  information  in  a  task- 
oriented  group. 

To  focus  on  cooperation  In  group  problem-solving. 

To  observe  the  emergence  of  leadership  behavior  In 
group  problem-solving. 

TIME  REQUIRED:     Approximately  forty-five  minutes 

MATERIALS:     Copies  of  the  Lutts  and  Hipps  Instructions  Form  for 
all  participants. 

A  set  of  Lutts  and  Mlpps  Information  Cards  for  each 
group (26  cards  in  a  s^t.) 

Copies  of  the  Lutts  and  Mlpps  Reactions  F^rm  for  all 
participants 

Penciid  and  paper  for  each  particlpartt 

PROCESS: 

1.  Lutts  and  Mlpps  Instructions  Forms  are  distributed. 

2.  After  participants  have  had  time  to  read  the  instruction 
aheet,  the  facilitator  distributes  a  set  of  Lutts  and  Mlpps  In- 
^rmatlon  Cards  ranclomly  aniong  the  members  of  each  group. 
PaJreiclpants  begin  their  task. 

3.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  the  facilitator  interrupts  and 
distributes  the  Reaction  Forms,  which  are  to  be  completed  individually. 

4.  The  facilitator  Xeada  a  discussion  of  the  probj^em-solving  activity, 
focusing  on  inf ormation-procaasing  and  the  sharing  of  leadership  in 
task  situations.     Group  members  are  encouraged  to  share  data  from 
their  reaction  forms. 

SOLUTION:     23/30  wors 

> 
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LUTTS  AND  MIPPS  INSTRUCTIONS  FORM 

^         Pretend  that  lutts  and  mipps  represent  a  new  way  of  raeasuring 
distance  and  that  dars,  wors,  and  mire  represent  a  new  way  ot  measur- 
ing time.     A  man  drives  from  Town  A  through  Town  B  and  To\m  C,  to 
Town  D. 

Tlie  task  of  your  group  is  to  determine  how  many  wors  the 
entire  trip  took.  You  have  twenty  minutes  for  this  task.  Do 
not  choose  a  formal  le^lder. 

You  will  be  given  cards  containing  infornation  related  to  the 
task.     You  way  share  this  Informatl^on  orally,  but  you  must  keep 
your  cards  In  your  h^nds  throughout  the  task. 

LUTTS  AND  HL??S  REACTIONS  FORM 

1,     Whose  participation  was  most  helpful  in  the  accooplishment  of 
the  task? 

•  3.     Whose  participation  seemed  to'lvtftder  the  accomplishment  of  the 

task? 

A.     Wt>at  behavior  seemed  to  be  a  hindrance? 

5.  What  feeling  reactions  did  you  experience  during  the  problem- 
aolvlng  exercise? 

6.  What  rple(s)  did. you  play  In  the  group? 
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Mi:;i-Li:crURE  -  PGPD  (NIDA  Ex#rclt«)  L?  AK/^^-l-i  (A) 

INTRODUCTIOt; 

A'l'lLNTION:     (Ah  appropriate) 


A.;  counselors,  \/e  will  finJ 
tlial   .  vmy  of  our  cli%*nt8/pat  icnts 
will  not  be  In  tuucii  with  tlic^lr 

o  I  inpg':,    Patt  of  our  Jobs  will 
b%!  to  iiaip  thosu  cllcnts/patlenta 
Mcci'i:c  aware  *of  and  dual  with 
their  tiiellnjjs.    Today  you  will 
have  *m  opportunity  to  explore^ 
yoiir  feelings*     By  becoming 
aware  of  and  being  able  to  deal 
with  our  feellugs  we  will  be 
butter  able  to  help  our  clientH 
In  de.'linc  with  their  feellnpe. 


OVLR\II:To  do  this  we  will  be  focusint;  7 
on  one  way  we  respond  to  the 
world  we  live  In,  naruvly  f eollnp.s , 


iiODY 


1.     Lxplaln  that  in  order  to  look 
at  Ceelings  It  Is  inportant  that 
we  define  soiite'  of  the  concepts 
people  confuse  with  feelings » 
such  aii  yyioptoj  it* ,  i;i tun t  Ions  and 
sourcrs. 


a.     Define  sltuatioiiB  as  the 
oveutH ,  settings «  tines  ^  places 
and  people  ,that  tnake  up  an  ex- 
perience or  story,     bixanples  of 
situations  are! 

(1)     Getting  a  present 
friHi  a  friend. 


Iiif^t rvictor  may  ask  student3 
for  other  cr.ample. 


\  '  (2)  Cettint;  a  9  ATM  or 
a  I  OLR. 


(3)     lieinf^  '/ith  soreone 


Atch  4 


X^)     B«ing  at  the  ULug/ 
Alcohol  or  EOT  iicliool. 


Instructor  iray  ask  student 
for  othar  axainploa. 


b.     Uaflne  symptoma  aa  the 
physiological  raaponaaa  (I.e. 
things  your  body  doea)  that  tell 
you  how  you're  reacting  to  a 
situation.     For  example: 

(1)  You  3mile 

(2)  You  cry 

(J)     Your  stomach  haw 
butterf 1 lc9 


hard. 


open< 


(A)  Your  heart  beats 
(j)     Your  mouth  hancsj 


c.  Ui'fine  sources  aa  the  con- 
cen\3^  situations^  or  parsons  that 
hnve  Btlimilatcd  the  feallng. 

(1)     Feelings  are  a  response 
or  reaction  to  something  in  our  ex-  ^ 
perience.     Sources  and  situations 
are  very  siniilarr- 

,(2)     Feelings  carr  be  a  re- 
action to:  ^ 

Events »  places » 
people  or  other  things  outside  our- 
selves; 

jb    Soniathing  Inside 
ourselves {  such  as  phy^slcal  dis- 
comfort or  pLeioaurej  fantasies » 
or  another  fealln;^. 

d.  Daf in^  feelings  as  the 
anotions  that  ara  experienced  in 
a  given  situation. 


\ 


il)    Feelings  are  dascrlbed  See  Atch  #5  for  other 

word  labels.    For  example ^  we  can  examples, 
feel  angry ^  sad^  ^^^PPYt  hurt,  ex-  .  ^ 

cited/  frustrated,  mtc.  ' 


7.' 
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CONCLUSION 


SUMMARY 

Restate  the  main  points  of  the  lesson, 
1-     Definition  of: 

a.  Situations 

b.  Symptons 

c.  Sources 

d.  Feelings 


REMOTIVATION 


Remember  that  as^ counselors  we  must 
be  able  to  recognize  and  differentiate 
between  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  By 
doing  this,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
help  our  clients/patients  make  the  same 
differentiation  for  themselves. 


CLOSURE 

(As  appropriate') 
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FEELING  WORDS' 


i 

LP  AA/BR-T   2  (5) 


^• 


annoyed 

blah 

cheated 

<f        1  i  1 1  III  lunu 

anxious 

blissful 

cheerful 

aCC8piGO 

AO  At  Ka^  itf^ 

boastful 

cherished 

oppruciaiivti 

bold 

childish 

Ar\nrttKAiKSi/A 

OfJy^M  vl  lul  19V VTJ 

bored 

civilized 

actualized 

apuivH|Viiv» 

clear 

aodrnarii 

Arm  imAn^A^iv/A 
01  yuiiiTTn  iciiivu 

hothftred 

clever 

auapiouifT 

ai  v/U  3*711 

bottled  UD 

cjfoae 

nrrooAnt 
fli  f  v/ycii  1  \ 

boxed  in 

closed 

aooiwi 

€11  119111' 

coarse 

cHJ  Vff  fJ  lU  1  UU  3 

A<haniAd 

CvSff  lOI  1 1 

broken  up 

cold 

I 

Ac^ArtivA 

bruised 

combative 

oi  inCliUllotc 

astonish  ed 

tnibbly 

comfortable 

oil  QlvJ 

AvtnundAd 

burdened 

common 

Afinr    A  t  Ail 

attached 

competent 
competitive 

Cil|yi  t7»l  W 

attractive 

caoed 

awed 

callous 

complacent 

m|lUW 

awkward 

calm 

complaining 

agony 

caoable 

complete 

alert 

bad 

capiivaieu 

fV^fii^ArnArl 

lAJI  ICOI  1  Ifvl  4 

7 

alive 

badgered 

carefree 

condemned 

alluring 

battered 

careless 

confident 

almighty 

beautiful 

conflicted 

aloof  - 

beateh 

cautious 

confused 

ambitious  ^ 

beredC^d 

certain 

conspicuous 

** 

ambivalent 

betrayed)^  ^ 

challenged 

• 

conf;cientious 

amusejd 

bjtchy 

changeable 

conservative 

angry 

bitter 

charmed 

considerate 

ERJC? 


At  ch  S 


consumed 

delighted 

disgraced 

egQtiitical 

contented 

demanding 

disgusted 

electrified 

contrite 

demeaned 

dismal 

embarrassed 

conventional 

demoralized 

disorderly 

emotional 

cool 

dependable 

disorganized 

empathic 

cooperative 

dependent 

.  dissatisfied 

empty 

cocnered 

depressed 

distracted 

enchanted 

courageous 

deprived 

distraught 

encouraged 

cowardly 

deserted 

distressed 

energetic 

crabby 

desirous  » 

distrusfidi 

enervated 

cranky 

despair 

distu^-bed 

enraged 

crappy 

desperate 

divided 

enterprising 

crazy 

despondent 

dominant 

enthusiastic 

cruel 

desolate 

'  dominated 

envious 

crushed 

destroyed 

domineering 

'  evasive 

9 

cuddly 

destructive 

doomed 

evil 

curious 

determined 

doubtful 

exasperated 

cynical 

devoted 

down 

excited 

different 

drained 

exhausted 

damned 

diffident 

dreary 

exposed 

daring  ^ 

dignified^, 

dubious 

exuberant 

deceitful 

diminished 

dull 

deceived 

dirty 

fair 

defeated 

disappointed 

eager 

\  falling  apart 

defensive 

discontented  ^ 

ecstatic 

fantastic 

deflated 

discouraged 
discreet 

edgy 

fascinated 

degraded 

effeminate 

fatherly 

dejected 

disdain 

efficient 

fawning 

ERLCI 


f  AAr 

fussy 

4 

hate 

imaginative 

S3    ni  ma 

hateiul 

immaiure 

feminine 

generous 

headstrong 

IfT  llTiUUIIIZUU 

fidgety 

gentle 

neaveniy 

iffTirvmrt  Jit 

III  III lUi  ifll 

flattered 

genuine 

heavy 

Mri|JOllf7f  1 1 

floating 

giddy 

neiprui 

imnort'iin  t 
If  1  i|jv7i  lai  1  i 

flustered 

giving 

neipiess 

imnrKpH  iinnn 

fooltsn 

glad 

hemmed  in 

forceful 

^  gleeful 

nesiiani 

■  V 

iniprtJ^MTvi 

foresighted 

gloomy 

high 

1 1 1  uui  1  i|J  itri  11 

forgetful 

glowing 

hollow 

incompieiB/ 

forgiving 

good 

> 

homesick 

independent 

forlorn 

grateful 

honest 

inoiTTereni 

fornnal 

gratified 

honored 

inoustrious 

forsaken 

greedy  " 

horrible 

infi^tile 

fortunate 

grief 

horrified 

rnTatuated 

forward 

grim 

hostile 

Iriformal 

franK 

groovy 

humiliated 

infunlipKj 

frantic 

grouchy  , 

humorless 

ingenuous , 

free 

guarded 

humorous 

inhibited 

friendly  - 

guilty 

htJrried 

inspired 

frightened 

gullible 

hurt 

insecure 

frivolcXJs 

hyper 

insignificant 

frozen 

happy 

hysterical 

insulted 

frustrated 

hard 

intelligent 

full 

hdrd'head.ed 

idealistic 

interested 

funny 

hasty 

ignorant 

intimate 

furious 

hassled 

ignored 

intimidated 

ERLC?  ^ 


W0 


intolerant 
inventive 
involved 
irked 

irresponsible 
irritable 
irritated 
Isolated 


jammed  up 

jealous 

iittery 

jolly' 

joyous 

judged  . 

jumpy 

keen 

keyed  up 

kinky 

kirid 

laconic 
lazy 

lecherous 
left  out 
leisurely 
let  down^ 


licentious 

light 

little 

lively 

logical 

lonely 

longing 

loose 

loud 

loving 

low 

loyal 

lustful 

mad 

malicious 

rnasculine 

mature^ 

maudlin 

mean 

meek 

rhelanchoty^ 
^mild 

mischievous 
miserable 
mixed  up 
modest 
moody 


motherly 
mournful 
mystical 
^mystified 

nasty 
natural 

naughty 
nervous 
nice 
noisy 
nostalgic 
numb 
.nutty 

obliging 
'obno)^us 
obsessed 
odd 

offended 
omnipotent 
open 
on  edge 
opposed 
optimistic 
organised 
out  of  control 
outraged 


outspoken 

outgoing 
overburdened 
overjoyed 
overwhelmed 

pain 

pampered 
panic 

parsimonious 

paralysed 

patient 

peaceful 

peculiar 

peeve^ 

persecuted 

persistent 

pessimistic 

petrified 

pitiful 

pity  n 

pissed 

phony 

pleasant 

pleased 

poised  ^ 

pbllshad  . 

potent/ 


4 


s. 


AM 


S.J  .♦«. 


^  powerful 

powerTess 

^  .  praiseworthy 

precarious  ^ 

precise 

prejudged 

preoccupied 

^reisured 

pretty 

.  prim 
f 

prissy, 

progressive  ' 
'  proud 

prudish 

pulled  apart  ^ 

put  down 
\  puzzled 

^=«^»==  ' 

.  quarrelsome 
.   c^ueasy  ; 

queer 
^  *  quiet  • 

^ratipnal 

'    .rattled   "■  ■ 
^ealistifc 
"  reasonable- 
rebellious  "  V 


reckless 
reflective 
/refresheil 
rejectM 

*  Telaxed 
reliable, 
relieved 
remorse  f  Jill 
repewed 
repulsed  . 

.V  resentful 

■  ■> 

reserved    '  - 
resourceful 
respected 
responsible 
responsive 
r^estless  [ 
retiring 
\  reverent 

revengeful 
;  revived 
'   rewar de<i 
^  righteous  . 

>  "  .  • 

rigid     *  ^ 
/    robbed  * 
rotten 

rude 

/-  -  ■ 

•  •  ruined 


sad 
safe 

itafcdttic 
t  sated 

.  satisfied 
scared 

scre^^lfd  (up) 
secure  " 
self  ^entered 
self-conscious 
s^f^onfidefit 
selfish 
Sensitive 
sentimental 
separate ' 
seriou9^'  , 
.s^rv^le 


V 


ff*  settled 
\  severe " 

sexy  • 
-   shaky  ^ 

shallow. 

^  shattered 
shiftless 
sKocked  . 
shook  up  . 


show-off 
shrewd  ^ 
shV  . 
sickened 
silent 

silly      '  - 

simpl€» 

sincve 

skeptical 

skittish 

jslick' 

^loyv 

sly 

small 

smott^ered 
.5n)ug 

sneaky 
snobbish 
sociable 
soft 

solemn  m- 
soothed 
sophisticated 
sorroWful 

sorry, 
ipecial 
spineless' 
spiteful 


i 


\ 


\ 


.J  «i 


( 


•V/7. 


6?. 


Spontaneous 
spunky 
squelched 
stable 

starved 

\'  steac1>/ 
stern^  - 
stifled 
stimulated 
stiff 
stingy 
stolicV 
Strained 
strangled^ , 
strong 
strong  out 
stubborn 

'  stuffed 
Stupid 
stunned 
stupelired 
subdued  .  - 
submissive 
suffering 
sijffocate,d  ' 
suH<y 


.4r 


suporstilious  . 


sure  ^ 
surprised 
suspicious 
-sweet 
sympathetic 

r 

talkative 
■tearful 

temperamental 

tempted' 

tenacious 

.tender 

tehse 

tentative 

terrible 
-  terrified  . 

terrific 

thankless 

thankful 

thoughtful 

threatened 

thrifled 
'  '  thrWty 

thwarted 
^  tickled 

tight . 

timid^  ' 

tired 


,  together 
tolerarK 
tdt-n 

tormented 

tortured 

touched 

touchy 

tough • 

trappe<^^ 

tricked 

troubled  . 

trusting 

turned  on 

■    3r  =  x:  s:  sx 

ugly 

unaffected  . 
^  unambitious 

unas^ming  ^ 

uncertain 

undependable 
'  unc'omfortable 

understanding 

unessy 

(jnemotlQpal 
*uneKCitable 

unfriendly 

unfjappy, 

uninhibited 


? 


unimportant 

unintelligent 

unkind 

unselfish 

unsettled 

unscrupulous 

unstable 

upset 

uptight 

used 

valued 
Aveh^me)it 
vindictive 
violent  , 
vital 

vivacious 
vulnerable 

warm 

wary 

w^ted  ' 

weak 

weepy 

whiny 

whipped 

Wholesome 

.wicked 


7/ 


Ml,.L  ulXTUKi:  -  VCPD     (NIUA  Exercise) 


1,P  AA/HM  (6) 


ATTENTION 


INl'Rl)I)UCriOII 


►fulk  Is  a  im)3sage  we  Rot  fioia 
oilu  ri.     ic  canjife  verbal  or  non- 
vorual,  but  it        always  a  sfgiial  - 
a  mmLIc,  a  clonchod  fist,  a  facial 
e::pres9loii,  n  body  po8ture»  a  mutter, 
a  specific  word  -  that  tells  ma  liow 
others  arc  reacting  to  us. 


F<Mlilback  la  a  way  of  helplnp,  other  ^ 
peoj^l^:,  or  ourselves  coneidor  chanRlii^e 
jO!:c  an^ect  of  behavjLor.     It  is  n 
,coi    y  lidaLlon  to  people  that  p^lven. 
iiici   infommt ion'  ak>out  their  be- 
iiavlbr  ^anil  its  effect  on  others. 
r'ocUback  lots  us  'kno\^  whether  or 
not  our  behavior  is  having  the 
effect  we  intemled;  it.  tells,. us 
wlu:ther  'w.e  are' on  target  or  not- 
ail        strive  to  achieve  our  goals. 
Appi>o;^riate  .feedback  can  either 
CoufUr.  behav^pr  by  enctfjir^^ing 
rt  i  »;t  it  ion    or  correct  It  by 
c(>urai^.inc  a  change  in  behavior  to 
fit  t\\f^  situation. 


MOTIVATIOIn  ^  '  - 

f  •  .  * 

1 

R  ollback  botwee^  group  meiobe.rs in  .  =^ 

thiw  training  will  be  our  most  ^ 
•viable  learning  topr.    V/e  need  ^ '  ' 
eiich  other  to  learn.-   You  Vlll  not 
only  !>e  receiving  feedback  from  (rther 
crotip  utenbcrs  about  your  behavior  anil  ^ 
skills,  but  also  will  be  giving  it  to 
^hci'i  when  It's  appropriate.    We  are  ' 
each  otiier '-3  i^esour^  pepple,^ 

'  ■■.  .  ■  - 

'.)V!,Kvii:v.'  ,     .     '  ' 


Vo  r,l/e  appropriate  feedbiidk^  vie  v;ill" 
need  Co  follow*  somq  basic  gtiidielines 
in  givinp,  ^efisdback  in  sfuill  groupK.' 
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LODY 


i.     CiaTERION  OBJECTIVE:  Identify 
(10)  guideline  for  f0cdback  in 
snail  groups). 

a.     Given  feedback  that  in 
tntrtulod  to  helj^  the  receiver.  It 
aUould  not  bo  given  primarily  to 
•Vltunp"  or  "unload"  on  another  t>er- 
son;  nor  should  it  be  given  Just 
to  have  something  to  sny .     It  taken 
into  ac    vult  the  needs  of  botli  the 
j;iyer  and  the  receiver.     If  feedback 
serves  the  needs  of*  the  person  re- 
ceiving It^'it  will  generally  be 
welcomed. 


1).     Give  feeUtiack  that  Us 
doscriptlviD  rather  than  evaluative 
1 1  should  focus  on  what  the  person 
id  doing  and  on  your  reaction  ta  ^ 
xit.     When^  his  behavior  Is  translated 
into  a  Jud(pnontal  statement  about 
what  he  is  ^  it  will  tend  to  iiake 
hin  defensive »  or  at  least  unre- 
ceptlvo,     Remenl^er  the  distinction 
between  "constructive  feedback"  and 
"subjective  opinion." 

c.     Give  feedback  that  is  specific 
,  ffithe^r  than  Qenoral.     Good,  clear  and 
recent;  examples  will  help  to  make  tlie 
feedback  appropriate  and  will  pro- 
vide the  receiver  with  usefyl  date 
f  ab.out  wh^at  he  is  doin'u  and  what  af-^ 
feet  he  is  having.  v 

/  ,  d.     Give-  feedback  that  *ifx  kcII- 
tlued^    In  general »  feedback  ii)  raost 
asefuJL  as  soon  after  a  gl^i  behavior 
as  posmble*    This  will  hav^,tl)c  ^ 
j;reatuf^t  effect  in  terms  of  r'^n- 
forclup,  or  correcting.     Of  courb^, 
if  the  receiver  isn't*  ready  to  Ue\r 


it^  it  loay  have  a  negative  effect ^\ 
(i^no  effect  at  all* 

u.  Gh/e  feedback  in  appro  priai-e^ 
dpsus.  v  I>oii*t  tell  the  receiver  more 
i:han  np^  'xian^^ocess  a    any  particular 


\ 


t.liae . 


\ 
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.■«^^^..::^5u^.:•- 


f.     Give  fttfidbacK  thnL,l«  tllrectod 
Cuwrird  behavior  tliaL  the  rccelv^i"  can 
luabouably  hm  expecTed  to  do  iioin«thinn 
about*     Wl&on  a  pernon  la  couf tented  with 
a  Mhortcomlnp,  that  he  tiae  no  control  over 
aiul  can't  change ,  ho  nay  experience 
f riiHiraLloyif  reaentiQent,  defonalveness, 
etc .  ' 

j;.     ChdCk  feedback  with  the  ve- 
culver  t6  ^nsura  clear  cotmunlcation.* 
Oiio  way  of-  doing  th^a  Ib  to  have  tlio 
^receiver  rephrAse  the  feedback  to  be 
sure  that  hl?«  underatahdlng  ^o^respondti 
with  what  the  aender/Sald  mid  meant. 

■  (      '       .  ■ 

h.  Give  feedback  that  describes 
the  effect  of  the  receiver b«l|^lor 
on  you;  do  riot  aak  why?"    The  receiver 
of  the  feedback  can  check  put  hia/licr 
Kvoilvatlona  and  rationale  when  he/>she 
fliuls  that  the  effect  fie/she  neant  to^." 
have  is  different  from  t\\6  effect  he/ahe 
acLually  had.     If  lie/she  la  aaked  to 
Jitstiry  hla/her  bchavld^,  the  pressure 
lyj/sho  fe^ls  may  cffatc  a  block. 

i.  Give  feedback  directly  and. 
sincerely ,  with  real  feeling..  This 
lct?»  the  receiver*  ki\ow  that  tFie  feed- 

,back  Is  alnc^re  ,and  genuine  artd  about 
Ills/her  behavior*. 

J  ^    Give  feedback^  thiit  Is  checked 
\;lth  other  group  members  tor  accuracy 
and  validity.    Although  good  feedback  * 
f ron  one  person'  Is  as  helpful  as  feed'-  ^ 
back  from  many  people^  It  la  useful  for 
the  receiver  to- Icnow  wh«th«r  this  Ig^ 
one'  person  ^8  tiftinreaslon JOr  in  j/^mptossion 
shared  by  others*    Besides^  It  la  Always. 
poi\flblc  for  a  feedback  sender  to  mis- 
understand or. mlnlnterpr^t  what  the 
persi^(i 'said  or  did*  i\  ji 

*  SIJWIARY 


CONCLUSION 


\ii  ^:mMVATION 


Feedback  can  be  helpful  or  destruc- 
tive p  useful  or  uselesQy  depending 
upon  iiow  and  when  it  is  given.  You 
will  b*i  more  effective  as  a  rrBource 
purson  If  you  learn  and  follow  these 
^Micrui  rules  for  giving  helpful  feed- 
back.    Remeinber  that  constructive  feed- 
back, doean^t  refer  only  to  positive 
aspects  of  a  person's  behavior  or  to 
what  we  liked  about  something  soideone 
did.     Good  feedback  covers  botli  positive 
and  negative  qualities^  thinp,8  ve  liked 
and  disliked^  behavior  a  person  may  want 
to  keep  and  behavior  he  may  want  to  con-^ 
sider  changing. 


><?LOSURE 


(A^  appropriate) 
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SOCIAL  /VCTlONS  TRAINING  BRANCH  fBMONAL  CROVTH  AHT>  PROFKSSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

L«ckl«nd  Air  Force  B«««,  T.x.i.  7ft?36  AA/iiU-I-l"  ;7) 

STUDENT  NAME   [  ^^WK_  


INSTRUCTOR     r>ATK  CROUP_ 


CPITERION  OBJECTIVE:  2m.  Identify  ••••ntlal  background  Information  conc«nlng  Rroup  Influance  and 
dyn««lci»  and  tachnlquaa  for  construct lv«  and  healthy  Interperaonal  communication- 

1.  Exhibit  a  wlllingnaaa  to  participate  In  the  learning  environment.  ^ 
^^a.     Share  thoughta. 

^^b.     Share  feellnge.  

2.  Deiwnetrete  an  attentive  /  Inqutrlnf,,  and  qiiefltlonlnr  orientation  to  the 
learning  proceae. 

a.  Attentive. 

b.  Lletene  to  othere. 

e.     Attjende  to  lefluee  at  hnnd ,   « —   


3.  Dewnetrate  a  genuine  acceptance  of  feedback  on  how  hli*/her  behavior 
affects  othere,  to  Include  verbal  and  nonverbal  expreselonfi  of  f^ellngn/ 
attltudee.  \ 

a.  Openneae.  \ 

b.  Non-def  enelveneee.  '• 
c»     Staying  In  the  "here-and.-no^7.'•  .  - 


4.  Provide  appropriate  feedback  to  others* 

a.  apeclflc  behavior  (no  personal  attacks). 

b.  Timeliness  (nsar  to  event).  « 

c.  Bshavlo.r  that  othera  can  change  (have  control  over). 

d.  Pereonal  expressions  of  his/her  feelings  about  observed  hehavlorji. 

e.  Validation  6f  behavior, as  appropriate  (check  out  with  others). 

5.  Takee  responsibility  for  his/her  own  behavior  (offer  statements  showing 
Ivvmershlp) . 

a.    I  feel. 

t  think  -  rat]\f  r  thut  pro^entlng  or  rlfnatlng  other  peoplee-  views. 

6.  De»onstrate  an  ability  to  differentiate  between  and  become  aware  of- 
behavior  that:     (1)  expresses  feelings .at^d  (2)  expresses  thoughts;  that  Is, 
the  ability  to  distinguish  betweei;^  cognitive  (••idea*)  processes  and  emotional 
expreeiions. 


7.  Respond  to  ••hete-and-now^'  date-what  la  happening  in  the  groiip  at  the 
preeent  tine  (what  is  going,  on  in  Xhc  group)  as  opposed  to  the  •'there-an 
then"  behavior  -  referring  talt^'^ba||»{7home^^  concerns ,  or  behavior  shown  by 
people  not  in  the  innej||||||^t  giAQpa. 


8.  Demonetrate  a  reepect  ^j^r  lh«  feelings  of  othera  in  the  group,. even  when  . 
his/her  fMllngs  at*  not . congruent  with  th6se  expreased.    CrlfcA^ism  or  derog- 
atory iommenta  about  others*  feelings  are  not  appropriate;  sucfh  as  putting 

down^^  others  for  their  ex^t4a»ions  of  fnger.  anxiety,  affection,  etc.   [    

9.  Deme>natrate  a  w\ll^ngness  to  attempt  to  underatand  and  reflect  empathize   ^   

with  othera*  expreaalons  of  feelings.  ^     

10.    Reflect  (auBttarijre  of  clarify)  ideas  or  Buggea^iona  offered  by  other^ 
gtbup  menUra  0*  able  to  together  (organite)  contiint>Tjiformatlon  by 

gv6up\  9MbeKa  •  ^  .    

Sfrudnh t *  e. ^^^lAvUdgement  ^  Final  rOata^        '  Student  tnltlals  ^  ^ 

All  ici^^f^it  be  eatiafaetpry^by  hay  10  ^to  ret^elve  an  overall  aatt^f  Mctory  ^p«^lnp»  grade  for  CO  1^. 
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OPT  I  ON  AI,  KXKRCISI'S 


l)     ';Ad)tctive  Feedback",  Vol.  V,  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Expcrlance^ 

jj_r  IliiPuu  Relallona  Training,  by  J.  Wllllnm  Pfelffer  and  John  E.  .Jcnea^ 
University  Aasociatea  Press,   p.  IIA. 

i}     dcl|    participants  cl4rlfy  vaiue?>  that  appiyJ^Xo  liuniaii  lolation^;., 

'  n\L 

2)     Lstabllsh  the  norms  of  3olJ.citinc  ami  glvii     both  ponltlvc  an* 

negative  feedback.  ^ 
» 

^)     "Aa  verse  I  oedback".  Vol.   I  ^  A  Handbook  of  Str\K.Lured  Lxpcrleirces  iLjm: 
HiAii\a>)  Relations  Training,   by  J.  William  PLeiffcr  &  John     .  Jones, 
UnlverBity  Associates  Press,  p. 79. 

To  providi;  an  opportuniiy  for  part icipajits  to  check  their  perceptions 
of  liow  a  troup  see^^  thei;,   as  coi:ipared  with  the  actual   feedback  obli,  led 
from  the  f^^roup. 

0^    The  y.llt  ul   happ^ess:     "Expcrleric  ing.  Positive  Feedback.''^  Vol.  IV 
A  iiandboQK  of  Structured  Experiences  for  H\irnnn  llelatlons  Tralnlngi 
l)y  J.  William  Pfelffer  &  John  E.  Jones,  University  Associates  Press, 

.A  • 

1)  ;ro  pronote  a  cllinate  of  trust,  nelf  wdrth,  and  positive-  rein- 
forcement wrthln  a  small  j;roi\p. 

2)  To  experience  giving  and  receiying  positive  feedback  in   i  nou-^ 
trea^iny  way.     ^  .  ' 

4)       PAY  DAY:     "Closyre  Activity",  The  1975  Annual  Handbook  fo£  Group 
^acllitatort,  by  J.  William  Pfelffer  &  John  E.  Jones,  University 
Associatee  Publishers,  Inc./  p.  54.  {  . 

*  .    .  \ 

1)  ProviUe  for  self  an J  group  evaluation  fo  each  participant's 
performance  within  the  [;roup. 

2)  Allow  each  participant"-  to  coiiipure  his/hor  self-evaluation  with 
tht;  t>roup'a  evaluation  of  hin/hcr. 

'J)     Give  participants  experience*  in  evaluating;  others  in  a  constructive, 
cone  re  te  ifianner .  , 


'^j)     IVisert  Survival  Problem 


•.   /  •  .4 
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LP  AA/BB-1-2  (B) 


ADDITIONAI.  OPTIONAL  ^BXBRCISES 

THE  FAHTAST  GAMB  ' 

Objttctlvc:    To  halp  clarify  th«  paychologlcal  «lttMnta  that  contrlbuta  to 
m  p«r«<fn«l  conflict. 

Group  Slz«i  Uallaitad. 

/ 

riM  Raqulrad:    Tvanty  adnut**. 

Physical  Sattlnt:    Participants  ara  saatad  in  a  circla. 

1  \ 

I.    Tha  facilitator  aaka  for  voluntaara  to  praaanc  aotwthlnt  to  tha 
group. 

II.    To  balp  tha  participanta  undaratand  tha  faalings  laadlnc.to  thair 

daclaioa  to  ifoluotaar  or  not  to  voluntaar,  tha  facllita9>r  annouucba» 
'*I  *>a*t  raally-  want  tha  voluntaara  now,  but  I  would  Ilka  you  to  focua 
on  tha  asparianca  you  hav«  juat  had,  tha , axporianca  of  trying  to  dacida 
whathar  or  not  to  voluntaar.    Inaglna  two  paopla  Inaida^  your  haad.  Ona 
of  thaa  la  tailing  you  to  voluntaar  and  Cha  othar  ona  ia  tailing  you 
not  to.    Pictura  a  oooToraation  batwaan  thaaa  two.  In  which  thay  try 
to  convinca  aaeh  othar,  until  finally  om  of  tl|a«  wina.    Aftar  their 
discuaaiona,  hava  thaa  oMiat  aach  othar,  non-warbally,  and  aaa  what 
happana.    Cloaa  your  ayaa  for  about  two  to  thraa  ainutaa  and  iMglnc 
thla  ancountar.    1*11  tall  you  whan  to  opan.** 

III.    Following  an  intarval  of  aUanca  tha  participanta  ar^  aakad  to  raport 
tha  way  thair  two  paopla  lookad,  how  thay  aoundad,  how  big  thay  wara,, 
what  thay  aaid,  whara  thay  wara,  thair  phyaical  poaitloo,  a^d  who  wou. 


GSTTING  ACQOAIHTED  TRIADS 

ObJ.ctlv.,    TO  f«lHt.t.  th.  lo«l««.t  ot  laai»l*«U.  in  •  n«ly-fo™.d 
group. 

croup  S1..I    Unlimited  ni-b«r  of  trifad*. 
Raqulrodj    ^\.lx,*%tk  ■lnut«». 

Phyical  Sottio.:  Triad.  ..p.tat.  froW  on*  «.oth.r  -uch  pc.ibl..  to 
Phy.lcax  90c,;xu»      ^^^^^         uflu^nc*  o«  out.id.  ool.o.. 


Procoas: 

1.-  tri-a.  .r.  fo«d.    Crlt«l.n  for  for-tl.a  1.  ».c  to  know  th.  oth.r 
atii^#r«  of  (h«  triad. 
-    II.    Participant,  in  a.ch  group  na«.  tb«i..lv..  A.  B.  or  C.  \ 

III.    Ph«.a  ona. 

.     ..^►'i-in^t  A  tikM  thcaa  «inutaa  to  tall  ^p.rtlclpaat.  B  .nd  C 
iT'S^'SLt  h^lf  a.  ha  fa^l.  coi.fort.bla  in  doing. 


B.  Participant  B  rapaat.  thl.  proca... 

C.  P.rticipMit  C  rapMt.  thi.  proca... 
\\,    Ph..a  two 


y 


or  laft  unMid. 

B,  Participant.  C  id  A  rapaat  thl.  proca..  ^  P.rticipadk|. 
<  C.    P.rticipanta.  A  «id  B  rapaat  thi.  proca.^  for  p.rticip«.t  C, 


Q 


LISTENING  TRIADS 

Objectlvt*:     To  uiulerBtand  the  necessity  of  listening  to  each  other  with 
comprehension        opposed  to  merely  hearing  words* 

Gro\ip  Size:   Unlimited  number  of  triads. 

Time  Retjulred:     Forty-f  ive  minutes 

Materials  Utilized: 

^     T.     Topics  for  Discussion  rfheet  for  each  triad.  ^  /) 

II.     Questions  for /Discussion  for  each  triad. 

Physical  Setting:     Triads  will  separate  from  one,  another  to  avoid  outside    ^  ) 
,  noise  interference. 

Process: 

I.     Triads  are  formed.  -  ^ 

ft 

II.     Participants  in  each  triad  number  themselves  A,  B,  or  C. 

^>  .  •  ^ 

lit.     The  facilitator  distrlbule^s  topic^tor  Discussion  sheet;s. 

^  \  *       '  , 

IV*     In  each  group^  one  person  will  act  as  referee  and  the  other  two  as 

participants  in  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  topics  found  on  the  sheet. 
One  will  be  the  speaker  and  the  other  the  listener. 

\  *  C 

V.     The^  following  instructions  ^re  given       <the  facilitator: 

A.  The  discussion  is  to  be  unstructured  except  that^b.df ore  each 

/  participant  speaks,  he  must  first  sumnjarize,  in  his  own  words 

and  without  notes,  what  has  been  said  previously. 

B.  If  his  summary  Is  thought  t/"be  Incorrect »   thfe  speaker;  or  the 
referee  are  free  to  interrupt  and  clear  up  any  misunderstanding. 

•     .  '         *     -  V 

C.  'Participant  A  begins  as  speaker.     He  la  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  topic  ,  from  those  listed. 

*  •* 

D.  P.artlcipant  B  will  begin  as  listener  and  participant  C  as  referee. 
£•     The  discussion  progresses  as  follows: 

l/   After  about  seven  minutes  of  discussion  by  the  speaker  and 

the  listener,  participant  B  becomes  the  speaker,   participant  C 
the  listener,  and  participant  A  the  referee.     The  new  speaker^ 
chooses  his  topic. 

2.    After  another  seven  minutes  C  becoWs  the  speaker. 


V 


VI.  After  another  seven  ?uinutea  the  (HhcussIo^  are.  halted.  ^ 

VIT.  The  facilitator  dla  t  r  I  buteSi  Quest  lon.s  for  0,1  hcViss  Ions  .sheets  and, 
conducts  a  d Iscusslot^  l)ased \»^lH>n  tho  (iiiestlons.  '  « 


/ 
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T0I>1(:S  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Should  women  be  eligible  for'the  draft? 

2.  Should  marijuana,  be  legalized? 

3.  Sliould  draft   reslsLerH  and  descrterH  bo  pardoned? 
A.     What  Is  the  answer  to  curb  inflation. 

5.  Population  explosion:     Birth  cont|;^l  vs.  Catholic  teachings. 

>  ■ 

6.  Auyj)tlier  contemporary   Isjiue  may  be  substituted. 

0  *  '  ^. 


i. 


pi 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DTSCUSSTON 


Did  ypu  find  that  you  had  difficulty  In  listening  to  others  during 
the  exercise?  ,  Why? 

Did  you  find  that  you  had  difficulty  in  formulating  your  thoughts 
and  listening  at  the  same  time? 

a.     Forgetting  vAiat  you  were  going  to  say. 

'Not  listening  to  others. 

ft , 

c.     Rehearsing  your  respoiise. 

When  othera  paraphrased  your  remarks,  did  they  do  \t  in  a  shorter, 
more  concise  way? 

Did  you  find  that  you  were  not  getting  across  what  you  wanted  to  say? 

Was  the  manner  of  presentation  by  others  affecting  your  listenlne 
abUlp?        ■  . 
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ACTIVE  LISTENING 

Objective:     To  enhance  Interpersonal  iinderstandlng. 
Group  Size:     Onllmlted  number  of  paired  partlclpaixts . 
Time  Required:     Fifteen  minutes 

Physical  Setting:  '  Participants  are  seatW  facing  each  other. 

Process :  / 

I.     Participants  are  palYed  and  seated.  * 

II.     One  participant  makes  a  declarative  statement.  '  The  receiving  member 
acknowledges  the  message  in  the  following  way,     "You  feel  (somehow) 
about  (something)/'    The  sender  simply  ,ans we rs  yes  or  ho.     Then  the 
receiver  may  make  A  statement  which  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
,  first  sender.     They  continue  unti^  they  are  satisfied  they  understand 

each  pther,  '  • 


So 
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VERliAl.  PROCRESSTON 

Objectives:     I.     To  make  distinctions  between  thoughts  and  feelings. 

>  II •     To  learn  to  link  fueling  feedback  to  observable  behavior. 

III.     To  practice  emphasizing  with  others. 

Group  Size:     Unlimited  number  of  groups  of  three  to  five  members.. 

Time  Required:     Forty- five  minutes . 

Materals  Utilized:     Chalkboa^rd  or  posters. 

Physical  Setting:     A  room  is  needed  that  is  large  enough  to  permit  the 

small  group  to  Interact  verbally  with  little  dlstriction 
from  oth^r  groups. 

Process:  .  ,         '  .  » 

o 

I.    ■     The  facilitator  discusses  the  objectives  of  the  experience.  Th^h 
she  forms  small  group?  (Count  the  number  of  participants  and 
divide  by  3,  A,  or  5  to  find  the  number  ot  gorups'.     Have  participants 
count  c^ff  by  *thls  number  to  form  relative  heterogeneous  groups.)^ 

II.  *     The  .facilitator  explains  that  there  will  be  four^  rounds  of  conmiunlca- 
tion  and  that  she  will  be  interrupting  each. 

.  r  .  .  ■ 

III.        Round  1.     The  facilitator  writes  on  the  chalkboard  (or  on  the  poster) 

the  phrases,  "♦low  I  see,"    She  indicates  th^t  djiring  this  round  part  lei 
pants  are  to  describe  the  nonverbal  beh^^vior  of  the  other  members  of 
their  group  by  sta^^ents  .that  begin  with  the  phrase,  "Now  I  see." 
She  illustrates  briefly  by  describing  the  movement^  of  some'  nearby 
participants.  -  Round  1  la  five  minutes.     The  facilitator  may  have  to 
interrupt  if  participants  begin  to  move  a^^ay  from  behavior  description 
aftd  start  discussions.     (A  few  minutes  of  processing  within  the  small 
groups  follows  each  round.) 

IV.        Round  2.     The  facilitator  writes  the  phrase,  "Now  I  think"  on  the  , 
chalkboard  and  instructs  participants  to  continue  their  conversation, 
beginiiing  each  sentence  with  the  phrase,  "Now  I  think."    He  may  wish 
to  give  an  Example.  '  Round  2  is  five  minutes,  with  two  minutes  added 
for  processing'.  ^ 


I 

Round  3,     The  third  phrase  thaf  part Iclpalita  are  to  use  is 
"Now  I  feel."    After  about  two  minutes  of  Interaction  the 
facilitator  Intetrupts  to  explain  that  a  common  behavior  In 
groups  that  fogijs,  on  feeling  data  la  for  members  to  confuse 
thoughts  and  feellngi^.     He  suggests  two  phrases  to  avoid  In 
the  remainder  of  this  round:  x 

I  feel  that  ^ . .  . . 
T  feel  like. . .  ;  . 


He  Indicates  that  In  th^  next  three  minutes  members  are  to  use 
the  phrase  "Now  I  feel"  followed  by  an  adjective.     They  are  to 
be  alert  to  the  tendency  to  center  on  the^ other  person  ratHer 
than  to  express  how  they  are  feeling  themselves.     Round  3  takes 
about  ten  minutes,  followed  by  abput  three  minutes  for  procwsslng 

Round  4.     Thfe  facilitator  -  posts  the  fourth  phrase,  "Now  I  think 
you  feel."    He  Instructs  participants  to  use  this  phrase  to  begin 
each  of  th6li:  qommun^catlons  to  other  members  during  this  round. 
Since  this  round  focuses  on  emphatic  understanding,  the  conver- 
s'at Ions  are  two-way,,  to  deterit^lne  the  accuracy  of  the  members* 
perceptions  of  each  others*  feelings.    Round  4- takes  ten  minutes, 
with  about  three  minutes  processing. 

Total  group  processing.     The  facilitator  chairs  a  discussion  of 
t^ie  results  of  tKe  experience/  focusing  .on  the  learning  goals  ^ 
spec  If  le'd  be  f  or ehand  • 
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Objective : 


Group  Size: 


PUZZLEMENT:     A  "MILD"  CONFRONTATION 

I.     To  help  participants  confront  each  other ' s'  behavior 
in  helpful  waysr 
II.     To  stimulate  the  amount  of  feedback  given  and 
r6fceived  in  a-  ^roup. 
III.     To  share  the  -feelings  involved  in  giving  and 
receiving  feedback. 

Between  six  and  twenty  participanta.     This  should  be  a 
group  which  has  been  interacting  long  enough  so  that 
participants  have  observed  each  other's  behavior  in 
the  group. 


Time  Required:     One  hour. 

Physical  Setting:     Participants  are  seated  in  a  circle. 


^Process 


II 


III 


IV. 


The  facilitator  should  set  the  stage  by-having'  a  brief 
discussion  on  the,  purpose  and  process  of  confrontation. 
The  "Confrontation:  lecturette  should  be  utilized. 

The  facilitator  asks  each  member  in  the  group  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  look  around  the  group  to  select  the  person 
in  group  (including  the  facilitator)  whose  behavior  ^ 
puzz*les  him  the  most.     Participants  are  asked  to  '"lock 
in"  on  the  person,  and  to  resolve  not  to  change  later. 

Each  group  member  takes  his  turn,  announcing  his  nomination 
and  describing  the  behavior  of  the  person  which  puzzles 
him.     Each  member  starts  the  interaction  with  the  sentence, 

"The  person  who  puzzleg  me  most  is  .  "     He  then 

says,  "The  thing  that  pu;z^les  me  about  you  is       ■  " 

The  selected  person  has  a  number  of  alternatives  open  to 
him  when  selected.     It  is  stressed  that  any  of  the  options 
open  to  him  ^re  O.K.     He  may:    (1)   indicate- that  he  doesn't 
v^aht  to  explore  this  with  the  other  and  remain  silent, 
(2)   explore  or  (g^xplain  in  terms  of  his  own  personal 
dynamics  why  his  behavior  might  be  puzzling,  or  (3)  explore 
what  there  is  about  their  relationship  that  miglit  foster 
the  puzzling  behavior. 
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V,     After  the  two  members  interact  and  explorV-their  own 
perceptions,  they  should  request  the  .aid  or  fpedback 
from  other  group  members.     This  request  for  comments 
and  feedback  from  other  group  members  can  provide  a 
source  of  consensual  validation  or  disconf irmation , 
which  can  aid  in  cleaning  up  interpersonal  distortations 
on  either  member's  part.  » 

After  each  person  has  interacted  with  the  person  whose 
behavior  puzzles  him,  the  technique  may  be  extended  by 
the  facilitator,  saying r  "Now,  I'm  sure  that  there  are 
others  in  the  group  whose  behavior  has  puzzled  you  as 
well.     Would  anyone  like  to  share  this  with  the  group?" 
With  this  statement  the  confrontation  becomes  voluntary, 
and  the  exercise  takes  on  less  structure. 


\ 


4 


r 
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CONFRONTATION:     TYPES,   CONDITIONS,   AND  OUTCOMES 


Interpersonal  confrontation  is  one  of  the  more  potent  experiences  in 
human  interaction.  .  As  such,   it  can  be  either  growth- facilitating  or 
harmful  to  the  people  involved.     Perhaps  because  of  its  potency,  con- 
frontation Kas  become  a  "loaded  word"  which  carries  many  negative  con- 
notations,  such  as  people  telling  others  off  or  laying  open  others' 
p«.yches  for  possible  harm.     These  examples  represent  popular  'miscon- 
ceptibn  of  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  conf rontati6n  in  growth  groups. 
Confrontation  is  not  always  negative.     For  example,   it  may  be  positive 
and  directed  toward  another's  strength  or  an  encouragement  to  take 
action*  • 

The  j^urpose  of  this  lecturette  is  to  explore  the  concept  of  confronta- 
tion and  to  discuss  the  conditions  and  processes  which  make  it  a 
growthful  or  harmful  experience  to  group  members. 


A  MODEL  OF  CONFRONTATION 


Egan   (19  7(1)    states  that  confrontation  takes  place  when  one  person 
(the  confrqnter) ,  either  deliberately  or  inadvertently,   does  some- 
thing that  causes  or  directs  another  person   Lthe  confrontee)  to 
reflect  upon,  examine,  question  or  change  sonre  aspect  of  his  behavior. 

Berdnson  and  his  associates   (Berenson,  Mitchell  &  Laney,   1968)  have 
dis^tinguished  five  major  types  of  confrontation.     These  are:  (a) 
Experimental,    (b)   Strength,    (c)  Weakness,    (d)   Didatic,  and  (e) 
Encouragement  to  Action.     These  types  of  confrontation  are  defined 
'as  follows: 

» 

Experimental:     A  response  to  any  descrepancy  perceived  by 
^    the  conf ronter  between  the  .  confrontee ' s 
statements  about  himself  and  liis  own 
experience  of  the  confrontee. 

Strength:     Focused  on  the  confrontee 's  resources,  especially 
if  he  doesn't  realize  them  himself. 

Weakness:     Focused  oti  the  confrontee 's  pathology  ji^r  * 
liabilities .  '  - 

Didatic:       Clarification  of  anottrer's  misinformation  or 
lack  of  information. 

Encourapgement  to  Action:  ^Pressing  the  confrontee  to  act  on 
his  world  in  some  constructive  mariner  and 
discouraging  a,  |>assive'  stant^e  toward  life. 

The  results  of  the  research  done  on  these  types  of  confrontation' 
suggest  that  effective  helpers  use  experiential  ahd  strength 
confrontation  more  frequently,  while  less  effective  helpers  tend 
to 'confront  their  client's  weaknesses.     It  may  well  be,  however,  ^ 
that  variables  other  than  the  content  of  the  confrontation  are  the 
more  important  factors  in  determining  the  outcomes  of  the  con- 
frontation. . 
O  A8-13|0 
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CONDITIONS  FOR  HELPFUL  CONFRONTATION 


The  purposes  of  helpful  confrontation  should  be  primarily  to  bring  the 
confrontee  into  more  direct  contact  witrh  his  own  experiencing'  and  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  it  becomes  possible  for  the  confrontee.. 
to  explore  and  change  those  aspects  of  his  behavior  <5rhich  hinder  his 
^own  growth  and  development.  ^. 

Whether  or  not  a  confrontation  is  helpful  to  the  confrontee  depends 
on  the  conf renter,   the  confrontee,   an^  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  situation 'in  which  the  confrontation  takes  place. 

Confronter  Conditions.     Confrontations  are  probably  more  helpful 
as  the  confronter:    (a)   has  a  good  relationship .with  the  confrontee 
or  at  least  is  sensitive  to-  the  quality  of  their  relationship,    (b) ' 
accepts  the  confrontee  and  ig  willing  ,to  get  more  involved  with  him 
or  her  as  a  person,    (c)   phrases  his  confrontations  as  suggestions  or 
requests  rather  than  demands,    (d)   directs  his  confrontations  toward 
concrete 'behavior  rathef  than  to  motives,    (e)   makes  his  confrontations 
positive  and  constructive  rather  than  negative,    (f)   states  his 
coof rontation  succinctly  and  directly,  and   (g)   represents  facts  as 
facts,  hypotheses' as  hypotheses ,  and  feelings  as  feelings. 

Confrontee  Conditions-     A  confrontee  will  probably  be^nefit  more 

from  a  confrontation  if  he:    (a)   accepts  it  as  an  invitation  to  explore 

himself,    (b)    is  open  to  knowing  how  he  is  experienced  by.  others,  (c) 

is  willing  to  t;olerate  some  temporary  disorganization  which  'may  result 
from  ^  -^-^-^ — 4.^4-^ —   ^z^jz  ^n..        — ji^^   


Group  Conditions.     Confrontation  that,  takes  place  in  a/^roup 
situation  is  facili^tated  by  a  high  degree*  of  acceptance  anx^3^rust* 
It  is  difficult  to  receive  confrontation  without  being  defensive  if 
you  do  not  trust  or  feel  accepted  by  the  group  members.  Confrontation 
is  also  better  received  if  it  fits  the, goals  and  purposes  of  the 
groups    An*^  interpersonal  confrontation  at  a  faculty  meeting  or  at  a 
social  gathering,  for  example,  can  have  disruptive  effects.     This  is 
so  because  these  groups  are  meeting  for  different  purposes  than  the 
typical,  growth  group,  and  the  confrontation  comes  as  a  surprise • 

Some  behaviors  which  may  not  seem  to.  be  confronting  can  be.  Sharing 
tender  feelings  about  a  fellow  group  me'lnber  can  have  a  confronting 
effect  because  this  is  'Something  some  members  experience  lit^6  of  in 
their  everyday  lives.     Ignoring  others  or  riot  reinforcing  certain 
behaviors  may  have  the  same  impact.     In  summary,,  the  purp^e^  .and 
motives  of  the  confrontation  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  outcome  of  that 
confrontation.     if  given  with  sensitivity  and-with'the  desire  to  help 
t^hd  it  received  in  that  vein,  then  the  outcome  is  more  likely  to  be 
helpful.     Since  no  one  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  what  impact 
a  confrontation  will  have  on  another  person,  -it  is  wise  to  elicit 
feedback  from  the  confrontee  about  the  impact  it  had  on  him. 
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*^  GAMES  CON-FRONTEl^  PLAY 

Not  lal^  confrontation  results  from  the  altruistic  motives  mentioned 
in  the  ^helpful  confrontation  section  of  this  paper.     Many  confronters 
have  ulterior  motives  similar         the  ones  described  in  Berne's 
G£m\es  People  Play   (1964).     For  example^  the  motive  for  a  confron- 
tation may  be  jealous  rage ^  to  punish  another^  or  to  seek  revenge. 
A  game  which  Berne  calls  "NIGYSOB"    (Now  I've  Got  You,  You  Son-of-a- 
Bi'tch)    fits  the  punitive  motiv'e:     The  conf renter  carefully  watches 
the  confrontee  until  the  other  makes  some  mistake.     After  he  has  r 
ought  him  in  the  mistake  or  has  built  enough  evidence,  he  is  justified 
in  venting  his  anger  on  the  confrontee.     Some  confronters  (especially 
those  in  the  helping  professions)  will  rationalize  a  put^down  of  the 
other  with  expressions  such  as  "I'm  only  trying  to  help  you,"  or 
"I'm  only  doing  this  for  your  own  goody"  .         ^  ^ 

Sometimes  a  conf renter' will  confront  another  to  show  off  *how  perceptive 
he  is  or  how  knowledgeable  he  is  in  psychology  or  psychiatry*     Con-  a 
frontations  arising  from  this  type  of  motive  sound  very  clinical, 
interpretive,   knd  aloof.     The  conf renter  may  in.terpret  why  the  con- 
frontee behaves  the  way  he  does  or  ]pay  pin  some  diagnostic  label  on 
the  other.     Regardless  of  the  content,  these  inferences  are  of  littsle 
use  to  the  confrontee.     We  have  often  wondered  whether  the  operational 
definition  of  "passive  agressive  personality"  is  ^he  the  clinician 
dislikes  the  client.  >  , 

Some  confronters  will  confront  to  relieve  boredom  or  to  ward  off  a 
possible  conf rorxtation  directed  toward  themselves*     These  motives  are 
often  revealed  by  ^expressions  such  as  "I  only  wanted  to  stir  things 
up."     A  conf renter  may  also  engineer  other  group  members  into  con- 
fronting one  another*     This  is  similar  to  Berne's  game,   "Let's  you 
and  him  fight."     A^ter  engineering  sjuch  a  conflict  between  others, 
the  confronter  may  assume  the  role  of  the  "Judge"  who  decides  whp  is 
right.     This  is  a  variation  of  the  game,  "Courtroom," 

A  confronter  might  take  out  his  frustration  and  anger  on  another  member 
even  though  he  is  really  frustrated  with  the  facilitator  or  with  the 
rogip  as  a  whole.     This  type  of  confrontation  is  an  example  of  scape^ 
goating*     Along  similar  lines,  a  confronter  may  blame  another  group 
member  for  all  the  difficulties  he  is  having  in  the  group,  thus 
relieving  him  of  the  , responsibility.     Berne  labels  this  . game  "IWFY" 
(If  It  Weren't  For  You).  ^  ^ 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  case  where  group  members  avoid  confronting 
others  for  fear  that  -the  other  will  be  hurt  or  will  be  urtable  to 
handle  the  confrontation.     Some  group  members  handle  others  like 
"fragile  vases"  tha-t  will  break  if  coi^^f rented.     This, may  have  a 
confronting  effect  on  the  others  as  well.     To  be  treated  very  gently 
"with  Wid  gloves"  may  be  the  stimulus  to  wonder  about  why  are  oth^ers 
responding  to  you  in  that  manner.     The  group  member  way  conclude  that 
others  are  telling  him  that  he  cannot  handle  the  truth  about  himself. 
Actually,  most  people  are  more  resilient  than  we  give  them  credit  for 
being  and  are  able  to  handle  confrontation  quite  well*  •  ^ 
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Occasionally when  one  member  of  a  group  receives  a  conf rontation 
from  another,  other  group  members  will  "pile  on",  picking  away  at 
the  conf rontee ' s  Bore  points •     The  motives  could  be  to  build  one's 
status  as  a  group  member  at  the  expense  of  the  confrontee  Sr\d  to  be 
accepted  as  similar  to  other  group  meiubers.     We  believe  that  this 
kiruj.  of  interaction  can  have  harmful  effects  oh  the  confrontee  and 
that  it  is  important  that  a  facilitator  or  some  member  intercede  to 
break  up  this  type  of  interaction. 

This  has  been  an  illustrative  rather  than  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 
"ulterior  motives"  behind  some  confrontations  and  of  the  games 
conf renters  play.     In  general ,  when  hidden  agendas  are  involved,  such 
*as  the  ones  discussed,  the  outcome  of  the  confrontation  are  more 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  confrontee. 

^     A  SELF-EXAMINATION  FOR  CONFRONTERS  / 

After  enumerating  some  of  the  games  confronters  pl^y  and  suggesting 
that  these  types  of  con^Dntations  probably  have  harmful  effects  on 
the  confronter,   the  reader  may  have  the  impressiton  that  we  consider 
confrontation  something  to  be  avoided.     Actually,  we  believe  that 
interpersonal  confrontation  Is  one  of  the -most  potent  and  therapeutic 
fprces  for  members  in  growth  groups  if  given  under  the  right  condH:ions 
and  should  be  encouraged  for  this  reason.     Because  of  its  potency  and 
because  confrontation  can  be  harmful,  we  suggest  that  a  conf renter  ^ 
do  some  self -examining . 

What  should  the  confronter  examine?    We  believe  that  a  confronter 
should  assess  the  conditions  in  the  group  at  the  time  of  the  confront 
tation,  be  sensitive  to  the  confrontee  and  their  relationship,  and 
be  aware  of  his  own  motives  for  confronting.     We  would  like •to  propose 
a  series  of  questions  which  confronters  might  ask  themselves  as  a  way 
to  aid  in  this  examination. 

First,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  groups?     Is  this  group  situation  an 
appropriate  place  for  a  confrontation  and  do  the  members  expect  to  be 
confronted?*  How  muCh  trust  and' support  is  there  in  the  group  at  this 
time?    A  confrontation  given  before  a  gense  of  trust  and  acceptance 
ifhas  developed  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  ar\  attack  and  be  responded 
to  defensively.     lX>es  thfs  confrontation  arise  out  of  the  group  inter- 
action?    A  confrontation  taken  out  of  the  here--and  now  interaction  in 
the  group  is  less  likely  to/be  helpful  because  it  is  less  concrete  and 
immediate . 

Second,  what  is  the  current  psychological  state  of  the  pe:^rson  whom  I 
am  about  to  confront,?     Is  he  likely  to  receive  ;the  confrontation  as 
an  invitation  to  explore  himself,  or  is  he  likely  to  react  defensively? 
In  other  words,  what  is  ^the  confrontation  likely  to  mean  ^to  the' 
confrontee?    How  close  is  my  relationship  to  the  personal  am  confronting? 
If  my  relationship  is  distant,  he  or  she  may  be  more  inclined  to 
dismiss  the  confrontation  and  me  as  a  person.     Do  I  expect  the  person 
to  change  just  bfcause  I  confronted  him?    Sincfe  I  cannot  possibly 
experience  the  wrld  like  the  other  person  I  cannot  be  sure  that  his 
change  would  benight  for  him*     If  I  do  not  give  the  other  the  right 
to  decide-  whether  and  how  he  Wants  to  change,  I  am  imposing  my  values 
on  him.  0 


90. 

yhird,  what  are  my  own  motives?     Do  I  want  to  become  more  involved 
with  the  person  I  am  confronting?     If  not,   I  am  intruding  on  another 
person  and  prying  into  their  life.     Am  I  directing  my  confrontation' 
to  the  right  person?    Am  I  confronting  to  ire lieve  boredom  or  to 
ward  off  confrontation  myself?     If  I  am  confronting  for  these  motives,  • 
I  am  attempting  to  meet  my  needs  at  the  other  person's  expense,  and 
my  behavior  may  be  harmful  to  tiim^ 

Finally,  am  I  confronting  behavior  or  the  other's  motives?  SincJe 
motives  mus-t  be  inferred  frojn  the  other's  behavior  and  are  muclymore 
difficult  to  describe  accurately,   cohf routing  the  other's  behavior 
is  more  helpful.     Am  I  making  Inyself  clear?     Check  out  the  impact 
my  confrontation  had  on  ther  other  person. 

Some  of  the  ahswers  to  these  questions  like  within  yourself.  Some 

of  the  answers  lik^  withrn  the  confronte'e  and  some  within  the  other 

group  members."  The  most  effective  way  to  fin^  the  answers  is  to  be  > 

open  to  yourself  an^  to  solicit  feedback  as  to  how  you  are  experienced 

by  others. 
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FIRST  NAMES,    FIRST  IMPRESSIONS:     A  FEEDBACK  EXPERIENCE 

1  -  * 

Objective  1         I.     To  get  acquainted  with  other  members  of  a  smal,!/' 
*  group. 

II.     To  discover  one's  initial  impact  on  others. 
XII.     To  study  phenomena  related  to  first,  impressions 
their  accuracy  and' effects* 

Group  Size:     Six  to  twenty  participants. 

Time   Required:     One  hour. 

Materials:     Two  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil  for  each  participant. 

Physica/l  Setting:     Group  members  should  be  seated  in  a  circle ,  with  c 

lapboards  for  writing.  . 

f  -  .  , 

Process :  .  " 

'  '      ■     t  ' 

!•     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  group,  the  facjtit'tator  directp  ^ 
that  each  person  give  his  first  nanie  and  one  or  two 
significant  facts  about  himself.  .    -  , 

II.     Paricipants  are  then  instruct^ed  to  turn  their  chairs  around, 
away  from  the  circle  a  so  that  they  cannot  see  the  other 
members.     They  are  told  to  write  down  as  many  of  the  first 
names  as  they  can  remember. 

III.     After  about  three  minutes,  they  turn  their  chairs  back 

toward  tlie  group  and  find  out  whose  names  they  forgot  •  They 
may  ask  for  additional  information  to  attach  to  the  names 
that  they  found  difficult  to  remember. 


IV.     The  group  discusses  names,  feel^,^s  attached  to  them^ 

difficulties  experienced  in  remembering  them ,  and* reactions 
of  those  whose  names  were  not  remembered. 

V.     The  facilitator  hand^  out*^  additional  'Sheets  of  paper,  and 
participants  are  directed  to  wrlite  a  group,  roster  (names  in 
^  •     y  the  same  order  on  each)  .     Then  they  are  asked  to  note  briefly 
their  first  impressions  of  each  group  member.  ' 

VI.     These  first-impressions  papers  are  collected  by  the  faci- 
litator^    Without  revealing  the  identity  of  the  writers, 
he  reads  all  impressions  of  the  first  participant,  who  is 

<         then  asked  to  comment  on  the  aqcu^racy.of  the  impressions, 

his  feelings  while . hearing  them^  and  surprising  items.  Then 
all  impressions .of  the  second  participant  are  read  aloud, 
he. reacts,  and  so  on.  ^     v        '  • 


Vll.     The  group  members  discuss  the  accuracy  of  first-impressions 
data,  the  effects  of  first'  i/mpressions and  th«dr  reactions 
.  ^  to  this  experience .  '  , 


Variations : 


II. 

/ 
III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 


Each/partic^peait  reads  aloud,  his  firSt  impressions  af  each 
of  ^he  Qther  members  of  *  the 'group.' -  .  ;    ^  • 

Present  impressiofia  can  be  subs-tituted  for  first  impressions , 
if  participants  have  known  each  other  before. 

First  ^nd  present  impression,s  can  b^  used, 

*  » 

Participants  can  be  .encourjiged  €o  irtclude  negative  and 
puzzling,  impressions  of  each  other* 

Participants  can^  be  instructed  to  predic^  what  impressions  ^ 
they,  will  hear.  '  . 

The  persQn  receiving  feedback  can.be  directed  to  make  a 
poster  displaying  what  eyeryone  says  about  him.  ^ 
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OPENING  THE  GUNNYSACK 

Objective:     To  facilitate  individual  participation  in  confrontation. 

Group  Size:  Unlimited. 

Time  Required:     Thirty  minutes. 

Materials:     Two  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil  for  each  partHrelpaiVt. 

Physical  Setting:     Group  member^  should  be  seated  in       circle^  with 

,  lapboards  for  writing. 

Process:.  • 

I.     When  participants  seem  to  be  "sitting  on"  significant 

reactions  to  each  other   (gunnysacking) ,   the  facilitator 
'    asks  them  to  write  down  what  they  cannot  say  to  each  other. 


II..    These  papers  are -collected,  and  the  facilitator  reads 
them  aloud  anonymously. 


i  .  . 
,1  , 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  STRESS 


Objective:     To  establish  a  stressful  situation  in  a  group,   in  order 
-to  generate  data  about  the  resolution  of  tension, 
anxiety,  conflict,  and  stress,  ^ 

Group  Size:     Unllbttjdbfed  number  of  groups  of  three  to  five  memberSt, 


\ 


^^ime  Requir€^4    yne  hour.. 
Materials;     Handout  of  Suggested  Experiences. 

Physical  SettiYig:    ^  rooniv^is  needed  that  is  large  enough  to  permit, 

thfe,  small  groups  to  interact  verbally  wit*h  \ 
little  distractions  from  other  groups.  \ 

Process: 

I.   .  The  facilifer^or  Suggest  that  the  group  mijght  engage  in  cuiy 
activity  designed  to  promote  stress  in  the  group  in  order 
that  members  might  focus  on  how  the  stress  is  managed. 

II*     Small  groups  are  ^formed  and  given"  the  handout  of  suggested 
experiences. 

III.     After  the  group  has  complete(|55i^e  activity,  a  discussion 
of  the  process  is  held.  ^ 
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SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCES  TO  STUDY  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  STl^^S 

!•     Have  participants  form  a  line  in  which  they  position  themselves 
in  order  of  influence  in  the  group.     Include  staff,  and  insist 
that  the  group  complete  the  exercise.  Discuss 

2.     Within  a  strict  time  limit,  have  the  group  create  a  rating 
scale  on  the  dimensions  of  leadership'. 

T.     Have  each  group  member  choose  a  mother,   father,  brothers",  ^nd 
sisters  from  the  "tjroup  members.  ^  " 

4\     Have  the  group  create?,  its  own  stressful  ta^k  by  establishing  ^ 
an  ambiguous,   leaderless  situation. 

5.  \Have  each  group  Tnember  eliminate  one"  other  member  from  the  group. 

6.  Have  a  (iiscussion  on  a  controversial  subject*   (e.g.,  war,  st^ldent 
power,  hirth  oontrol , -^in  flat  ion  ,  etc.   with  each  member,  arguing 
the  point  of  view  opposite  to  his  own). 
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BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  "^^ 

Objefctive^         !•     yp  practice  describing  nonverbal  behavior  ■ 

objectively  without  interpretation.  .  ^ 

II.     To  study  the  body  language  messages  tViat 
accoijipany  verbalization •  ' 

III.     To  alert  group  members  to  the  array  of  sig^nals'' 
^  which  they  emit  when'  they  are  attempt:ing  to 

^  cotnmunicate .  A  ^ 

Group  Size:   . Unlimited  number' o^  triads.       ^       .  ' 

Time  Required:     Fifteen  minutes. 

Physical  Setting:     A  room  large  enough  to  permit  ttiads  to  separate 

from  others  to  avoi^,  outside  noise  interference. 

*         *  * 

Process     '  ^  . 

I.     Triads  are  formed.  *  ' 

7  '  ■  - 

II.     Paricipants  ^name  themselves  A'^  B  and^  p.  \ 

III.     Roundel.     A  ar^  B  stand  facing  each  other.    -Participant  A 
•describes  all  of  the  nonlffeftbal  behavioif  of-^B  for  two 
minutes.      (The  facilitator  may  wish  to  demonstrate  by 
rapidly  describing  the  body  language  of  anothe^  person." )  ' 

IV.     The^triad  discusses  Round  1.     Feelings^   interpretations , 
and  other  observations  may  femei^ge  at  this  time. 

V.  Round  2.  The  process  is  repeated,  with  B  descr^ibing  C's 
behavior  arid  A  acting  as  referee.  Then  they  discuss  the 
experience.  j 

VI.     Round  3.     The  process  is  repeated  again  ,-  with  C  describing 
A  and  B  acting  as  a  te^eree.     Then  they  discuss  the 
experience .  ' 

VII.     Triads  link  up  withione  or  two  ot^er  .triads  to,  procesS' the 
exercise.     Participants  are  instructed  in  this  phase  to 
attempt  to  observe  all  of  the  messages,  both  vei^bal  ajnd 
nbnverbal,  emitted  during  this  jjieeting. 
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HAND-TALK 


Objective:       I,     To  facilitate  individual  members  in  communicating 


I 


non-verbally  their  own  interpretation  of  particular 
feelings.  / 


.    II.     To  study  body  language  messages. 

Grou^  Size:     Any  number  of  paired  participants. 
» 

Time  Required:     Twtmty  minutes. 

Physical  Setting:     Participants  are  to  stand  and  face  feach  other, 

«       •  .  •  ^- 

Process :     .  * 

I.   Participants  pair  off"  and^^n^ve  apart.     Members  of  each  pair 
stand  and  face  e^ach  other^ 

II.     The  facilitator  announce^^hat  each"*  member  of  a  p^ir  should 
take  turns  attempting  non-verbally  to  communicate  to  his  , 
partner  the  feelings  named  by  the  facilitator. 

ril.     The  facilitator  announces  the  following  feelings  separately 
with  about  a  minute  for  both  partners',  expression:  (a)* 
frustration   (b)   tension,    (c)   joy,    (d)    friendliness ,  (e) 
anger,   (f)   hate,,.  ..(g)   elation,  and  (h)  ecstacy.-  '  * 

IV.     The  partners  .will  then  vej?bally  discuss  tl^e  differences  or 
similarities  in  their  individual  interpretations  of  the 
feelings.  j 

V*     The  facilitator  may?  Ire  as  sertible  the  group  and  discuss  the 
experier^ce. 
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IMAGINARY  OBJECT 
Okrtective !     To; practice  non-verbal  communication. 
Group  Size:     Unlimited  number  of  groups  of  six  to  eight  members. 
Time  Required:     Twenty  minut.es. 

Physical  Setting:     Participants  are  seated  facing  each  other. 
Process: 

I.     The  facilitator  announces  that  he  is  going  to  place  an* 
imaginary  spherical  object  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of 
each  group.     Someone  is ^to  pick  u^  the  object^  make  something 
out  of  it,   and  pass  it  on. 

II-     After  about  tfen  minutes,  each  group  processes  the  experience, 
and  then  the  sec/uience  is  repeated ,  with  an  imaginary  cubic 
object. 


\ 
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WORDLESS  MEETING 


Ol^jective:     To  encourage  the  conversion  of  feeli^f^  into  actions 
Group  Size:  Unlimited. 
Time  Required:     Thirty  minutes. 

Physical  Setting:     A  room  large  enough  to  allow  some  freedom  of 

movement.     All  chairs  and  tables  should  be 
pushed  to  one  side. 

'  Process : 


I.     During  the   first  meeting  of  the  group  the  members  are 
instructed  that  they  can  not  use^workds,  either  written 
or  spQken •         ^  ^ - 

1,1.^  The  facilitator  may  call  for  a  closed-eyes  session  in 

order  to  h^ve  the  heightende  experience  of  senses  other 
than  sight.  ,  / 

■    ■  . 

III.     The  group  take^  their  #eats  and  discusses  the  experience 
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INTIMACY  GAME 


Objective:         I.     To  accelerate  the  getting-acquainted  process  in 

groups. 

II.     To  study  the  experience  df  self-disclosure* 
III.     To  develop  authenticity  in  groups. 
Group  Size:     Unlimited.  -  . 

Time  Required:     One  hour. 

Materials  Utilized:     Intimacy  Game  (guidelines  handout. 

Physical  Setting:   ^  Room  large  enough  for  dyada^o  talk  privately  / 

without  disrupting  noise.  / 


Process : 
I. 


;rhe  facilitator  introduces  ttie  exercise  with  a  Ij^rief  lecSture 
on  self-disclosure^and  building  of  trus.t.     He  ejcplains  the 
goals  of  the  exercise .  " 


II.     Group  members  pair  off,  preferably  ^  with  p.eople  whom  they 
know  least. 


III.  Intimacy  Game  Guidelines  are  described,  the  ground  rules 
V  are  explained,  and  the  forms  are  then  distributed. 

IV.     Pairs  meet  for  approximately  forty-fiv^  minutes. 

V.     Groups  of  three  or  four  dyads  are  formed  to  process  the 
.  experiences/^ 

VI.     The  total  group  reports  from  each  of  the  small  groups. 


11 V 
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INTIMACY  qAf^fc:  GUlDELlNIi3  | 

Directions:     During  the  time  allotted  for  this  experience  you  are  to  '^sk 
questions  from  this  list.     The  questions  vary  in  terms  of  their  intimacy^ 
and  you  may  want  to  beqin  with  some  relatively  less  intimate  ones.  You 
may  take  turns  initiating  the?  questions.     Follow  the  rules  below- 

1.  Your  communication  with  your  partner  will  l?e  held  in  confidence. 

2 .  Any  question  that  you  ask  your  partner  you  must  be  willing  to 
answer  yourself. 

3.  You  may  decline  to  answer  any  question  inj.tiated  by  your  partner. 
How  important  is  religion  In  your  life?  ^  ^  * 

What-  is  your  favorite  hobby  br  leisure  interest?  _  •  '  . 

What  do  you  feel  most*ashamed  of  in  your  past? 

Have  you  deliberately  lied  about  a  serious  matter  to  either  parent? 
What  'is  the  most  serious  lie  you  have  told? 

How  do  you  feel ^abput  couples  living  together  without  being  married? 
Have  you  ever  experienced  premarital  or  extramarital  sex? 
Have  you  ever  had  a  myst^ical ,  e^tperience? 
What  do  you'^regard  as  your  chief  falut  in  personality? 
What  tutns  you  op  the  most? 
What  turns  you  off  the  fastest? 

What  features  of  your  appearance  do  you  consider  most  attractive  to  members 
y-^ot  the  opposite  sex?  -  .  _ 

Wat*' do  you  regard  as  ^o.ur  least  attractive  features?  -  • 

How  important  is  money  to  you?^  V 

Are  you  or  your  parents  divorced?     Have  you  ever  considered  divorce? 
What  person  would  you  most  like  to  take  a  trip  with  right  now? 
Do  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 
How  do  you  feel  about  swearing? 
Have  you  ever  been  drunk? 

Do  you  enjoy  mahipulatihg  or  directing  people?  ^ 

Are  females  equals   inferior,  .or  superior  td  males? 

Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  kill  yourself? 

Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  kill  someone? 

What  emotions  do  you  find  it  most  difficult  to  control? 

Is  there  a  particular  person  you  wish,  would  be  attracted  to  you?  . 

Who?     (Give  nam?.)  ^  ^ 

What  are  you  most  reluctant  to  discuss  now?  ' 
To  what  person  are  yd,u  responding  the'  most  and  how? 

Is  there  any  feature  of  your  personality  that  you  are  proud  of?     What  is  it? 
What  was  your  worst  failure  in  life,  your  biggest  disappfointment  to  yourself 
or  your  family?  ^  \ 
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W^at  is  your  favorlte'TV  prograin(s)?  '  ^ 

What  is  your  most  chronic  problem  at  present? 

What  is  the  subject  of  your  most  frequent  daydreams? 

How  are  you  feeling  about  m6?  *  • 

What  are  your  career  goals?  ,  ,  ^ 

With  what  do  yjDu  feel  the  greatest  need  for  helpx* 

What  were  you  most  punished  or  criticized  for  when  yqu  were  a  child?  .  • 
How  do  you  feel  about  crying  in  the  presence  of  others? 
Po  you  have  any  misgivings  about  the  grpup  so  fcir? 
What"  is  your  main  complaint  about  the  group? 
Do  you  like  your  name? 

If  you  could  be  anything/anyone^besides ^yourself -what/who  would  yo^  be? 
Who  in  your  group  don't  you  like?  ^  ^ 


\ 
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DESERT  SURVIVAL  PROBLEM 


THb  SITUATION 


It  is  approximately  10:CH)  A.M.   in  mid  July  and  you 
have  just  crash  landed  in  the  Sonora  Desert  in  south- 
western United  States.     The  light  twin  (engine  plane, 
containin<^  the  bodies  of  the  pilot  and  the  co-pilot, 
has  completely  tJurii^d..     Only  the  air  frame  remains. 
None  of  us  have  been  injured. 

The  pilot  was  unable  to  notify  anyone  of  your  position 
before  the  crash.     Hpwever ,  .ground  sightings  taken  be- 
fore you  erased,   indicated  that  you. are  65  miles  off 
the  course  that  was  filed  .in  your  VFR  Flight  Plan.  The 
pilot  had  indicated  before  you  crashed,  that  you  were 
av^proximately  70  miles,   south-southwest  ^rom  a  mining  ., 
camp  which  is  the  nearest  known  habitati6n. 

^The  Immediate  area  is  quite  flat  and  except  for  occa- 
sional barrel  andf  saguaros  cacti  appears  to  be  rather 
barren:     The  last  weather  report  indicated  that  tem- 
perature would  reach  110  degrees  whicfh  means  that  the 
temperature  within  a  foot  <3f  the  surface  will  hit  130  , 
degrees.     You  are  dressed  in  light  weight  clothing  - 
short  sleeved  shirts,  pants,   socks  and  street  shoes. 
Everyone  has  a  handkerchief.     Collectively,  your 
pockets  contain  $2.83  in  change,  $85.00  in  bills, -a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  and  a  ballpoint  pen. 

I 

THE  PROBLEM 

Before  the  plane  caught  fire  your  group  was  able  to 
salvage  the  15  items  listed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
page.     Your  task  is  to  rank  these  items  according  tp 
their  importance  to  your  survival,   starting-^ith  "1" 
the  most  important,  to  "15"  the  least  important. 

YOU.  may  assume  tftat  the  numbet  of  survivors  is  the  ' 
same  as.  the^  number  on  your  team  and  the'  team  h^s 
agreed  to  stick  together-. 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3s 


Each  member  of  the  team  fs  to  individually  . 
irank  each  item*     Do  not  discuss  the  situ- 
ation or  problem  until  each  member  has 
finished  the  individual  ranking*     Once  dis- 
cussion begins  do  not  change  your  individual 
ranking. 

After  everyone  has  finished  the  individual 
ranking,  rank  order  the  15  items  as  a  team. 


I  terns 

Flashlight 
^(4  battery  size) 


Jackknife 

Sectional  flir 
map  of  the  area 

Plastic  raincoat 
(large  size) 

Magnetic 
Compass 

compress  kit 
with  gauze 

.45  caliber 
^pistol  (loaded) 


Parachute 
(red/white) 

Bottle  of  salt 
^  tablets  (1,000 
tablets 

■V' 

 1  ^5^art  of 

^^ter  per  persom 

A  -i^obk  entitled 
"Edible  Animals 
of  the  Desert" . 


A  pair  of 
sunglasses  per 
person  <^ 

2  quarjbs  of  180 
^Proof  Vodka 


1  top  coat 
per  ^person 

A  cosmetic 


\ 


\ 


\ 


)  mirror 


Your  team  will  have  until 
complete  t^his  step. 


o'clock  tQ 
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Cosmetic  Mirror;    Of  all  the  items,  ^he  mirror  Is  absolutely  critical. 
It  ia  the  moai^  powerful  tool  you  have  for  conmunicati^g  your  presence.  In 
sunlight,  a  almple  mirror  can  geneyn^te  5  to  7  mlllioo  candle  power  of  light. 
The  reflected  aunbcam  can  even  be  fceen  beyond  the  horizon.     If  you  had  no 
other  Items,  you  would  still  have  better  than  an  80Z  chance  of  being  Spotted 
picked  up  within  tJhe  first  2A  hours. 

1  fop  Coat  Par  Person;    Once  you  have  a  comnunlcation  system  to  tell 
people  where  you  are,  your  next  problem  is  to  slow  down  dehydration."  Forty 
percent  of  the  body  raoUsture  that  is  lost  through  dehydration  is  lost  through 
reepiration  and  perspiration.    Molature  lost  through  respiration  can  be  cut 
significantly  by  remaining  calm.     Molature  lost  through  perspiration  can  be 
cut  by  preventing  the  hot,  dry  air  from  circulating  next  to  the  skin.  The 
top  coats,  ironic  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  best  available  means  for  doing  this. 
Without  them,  survival  time  would  be  cut  by  at  least  a  day. 

#3    1  Quart  of  Water  Per  Person:     You  could  probably  survive  3  days  with  Just 
the  first  two  items.    Although  the  quart  of  water  would  not  significantly 
extend  the  survival  time,  it  would  help  to  hold  off  the  effects  of  dehydra- 
tion-(See  Table  II).     It  would  be  beat  to  drink  the  water  as  you  become  thirsty 
so  that  you  can  remain  as  clear  headed  as  possible  during  the  first  day  when 
Important  decisions  have  to  b«  made  and  a  shelter  erected.    Once  dehydration 
bagina,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reverse  it  with  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able in  thia  aituation^  Therefore,  rationing  it  would  do  no  good  at  all. 

Flaahlight  (A  battery  size);    The  only  quick,  reliable  night  signalling 
davice  is  the  flaahlight.    With  it  and  the  mirror  you  have  2A  hour  signalling 
capability.     It  ia  also  a  multiple  uae  Item  duting  the  day.    The  reflector  and 
lena  could  be  uaed  aa  an  auxiliary  aignal  device  and  for  starting  a  fire.  The 
battery  container  could  be  uaad  for' digging  and  as  a  water  container  In  the 
distillation  proceas  (See  plastic^aincoat) . 

#5    Parachuta  (red  and  whlf ) :    The  parachute  can  serve  as  both  shelter-  and 
iignalling  device.     The  aaguaro  cactua.  which  is  pictured  o^  the  cover,  could 
rf!!?  **  t*^^  '         parachute  shrouds,  aa  tent  ropes. ^  Double  or  triple 

toldlng  the  parachute  would  give  dark  enough  shade  to  reduce  the  temperature 
underneath  it  by  aa^puch  aa  202.  / 

„      ■        ■        ■        /  ■  , 

i^^r''''*^-^^*''    Although  not  as  crucial  as  the  first  5  Items,  the  Jack  knife 
would  be  useful  for  digging  the  shelter.and  for  cutting  up  the  very  tough 
barrel  cactus  for  moisture.     Its  innumerable  other  uses  gives  it  the  high 

Plaabic.Raincoat  (lar^s  HiT^\  ,     m  recent  years,  the  development  of  plastic, 
nonporous  mat.rialj  haa  made  it  poaalble  to-  build  a  solar  still.    By  digging  a 
TJl  Xti*  temperature  differentdal  will  extract 

d^a^ori       °"  •"•^•^  "•"^  •"^  P^-^-  °f  cactd^and  produce  con- 

denaation  on  the  und.r.id.  of  plaatic.    By  placing  a  small  stone  in  canter  of 

tXTRACTED  FROM  PFEIFFER  &  JONES 

«  -  •      v  i,  . 


plastlcp  a  cone  shape  can  be  formed  ^apd  cause  moisture  to^  drip  Into  the  flash- 
light container  burled  In  the  center  ot  tlie  hole.     Up  to  a  quart  a  day  could 
be  obtained   In  this  way.     Thl»  would  be  helpful,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
significant  difference.     Tlie  physical  activity  recfuired  to  extract  the  water' 
is  likely  to  use  up  about  twice  as  touch  body  water  as  cbuld  be  gained* 

#b  .^^b  Caliber  Pistol  (loaded):  By  the  end  ofir  the  second  day^  speech  would 
be  seriously  impaired  artd  you  might  be  unabl^to' walk  (6  to  10%  dehydration)* 
The  pistol  would  then  be  useful  as  a  sound  signalling  device  and  the  bullets 
as  a  quick  fire  starter^  (The  international  distress  signal  is  three  shots 
in  rapid  succession).  There  have  been  nusaerous  cases  of  survivors  going  un- 
detected because  they  couldn't  make  any  loud  sounds*  Tlya  butt  of  the  piatol 
might  also  be  used  as  a  hammer* 

The  pistol's  advantages  are  counter-balanced  by  its  very  dangerous  disadvan- 
tages*    litopatience*  irritability  and  irrat ionality  would  all  occur  as 

tfa     *45  Caliber  Pistol  (loaded)  continued  • 

—  ,  c  

.dehydration  increases*     This  is  why  critical  decisions  should  be  made  before 
dehydration  sits  in*     Under  the . circumstances ^  the  Availability  of  so  lethal 
a  tool  constitutes  a  rfeal  danger  to  the  team*     Assuming  it  were  nor  used  ^ 
against  humans,  it  mlRht  be  used  for  hunting — which  would  be  a. complete  waste 
of  feffort.     Even  if  someone  were  able  to  shoot  an  animal  with  jL^  wtfich  is 
very  unlikely »  eating  the^  meat  would  Increase  dehydration  enoriDOiisly  as  the 

body  uses  Its  water  to  proc€!ss  the  food. 

>.        ■  *f  ■ 

^9    A  Pair  of  Sunglasses  Per  Person;     In  the  latense  sunlieht  of  the  desert^ 
photothalmla  and  solar  retinitis  (both  similar  to  the  ef f^ts  of  snpw  blind- 
ness) could  be  serious  problems  especiiflly  by  thf^  second  dAy*     However^  the 
dark  shade  of  th^  parachute  shelter  would  reduca  the  problem,  ad  would  darken- 
ing the  area  around  the  eyes  with  soot  from  tl^P^Jreckage*     Using  the  handker- 
chief or  compress  material  ss  a  veil  with  eye  fllit^  cut ^Into  it  Would  eliminate 
the  vision  problem*     But  sunglasses  would  make  things  more  comfortable* 

if         Compress  Kit  with  Gauze;     Because  of  the  desert's  low  humidity,  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  healtliiest  (least  Infectious)  pjlaces  in  the  world* 
And  becuase  the  blood  thickens  with  dehydifation,  there  is  little  danger  from 
bleeding' unless  a  vein  is  severed*     In  one  well  documented  case,  a  man,  lost 
and  wit;hout  water,  who  had  torn  off  all  his  clothes  and  fallen  among  »sharp 
cactus  and  rocks  until  his  body  was  covered  with  cuts  ,  didn '  t>  bl^ed  until  he 
was  rescued  and  given  water* 

The  kit  materials  might  be  used  as:     Rope  and/or  by  wrapping  your  legs,  anVles, 
and  head,  including  face,  a  further  protection  against  defiydration  and  sunlight* 

11    Ma^etic  Compais t    Aside  from  the  possibility  oi*  using  its  reflective 
surfaces  as  an  auxiliary  signalling  device,  the  compass  is  of  little  use*  It 
could  even  be  dangerous  t,o  have  around  once  the  effects  of  dehydration  take 
hold*     It  might  give  someone  the  notion  of  walking  out* 
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#12    Sitctlonal  Air  Map  of  th#  Area;    Might  be  helpful  for  startirffe  «  fira. 
or  for  to  Hat  papar.    ©na  man  night  uaa  it  for  a  head  cover  or  eye  shade. 
It  might  have  entertainment  value.     But  it  la  easentially  unaleaa  and  perhaps 
dangerous  because  it  too  might  encourage  walking  out. 

113    A  Book  Entitled,  "Edible  Animula  of  the  Desert'';    The  problem  confronting 
the  group  is  dehydrmtioni  not  starvation.    Any  energy  expanded  in  hynting  would 
be  costly,  in  terma  of  potential  water  loss.     Desert  aniiaals,  while  plentiful* 
are  seldom  seen.    They  survive  by  laying  low  as  should  ^he  survivor" •     If  the 
hunt  were  successful,  the  ihtake  of  protein  would  cause  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water  used  to  process  the  protein  in  the  body.    General  rule  of 
thumb — if  you  have  lots  of  wateri  eat|  otherwise,  don't  consume  anything. 
Although  the  book  might  contain  useful  information,  it  would  be  difficult  to  . 
adjust  your  ayes  to  reading  and  remain  attentive  aa  dehydrations incteaaes. 

flA    2  Quarta  of  180  Proof  Vodka:    Wlieh  sevete  alcoholism  kills  aomeone,  they 
usually  die  of  dehydration.     Alcohol  absorbs  waters     The  body  losea  an  enormous 
aox>unc  of  water  trying  to  throw  .off  the  alcohol.    We  estimate  a  loss  of  2  to 
3  oz.  of  ^ater  per  oz.  of  alcohol.     The  vodka  consumed  could  be  lethal  in  this 
situation.     Its  presence  could  cause  someone  in  a  dehydratad  state  to  increase 
his  problem.     The  vodka  would  be  helpful  for  a  fire  or  as  a  temporary  coolant 
for  the  body.     The  bo<tle  might  also  be  helpful.    But  all  In  all,  the  vodka 
^r#presenta  'more  dangers  than  help. 

#15    Bottle  of  Salt. tablets  (1,000  tablets);    Wide  spread  mytha^out  salt 
JLableta  exist.    The  first  problem  is  that  with  dehydration  and  loss  of  water, 
blood  salinity  increaaes.     Sweat  contains  less  salt  than  ext^a  cellular  fluids. 
WithcAit  lots  of  extra  water,  this  salt  tablita  would  require  body  water  to  get 
rid  of  thM  increased  salinity.    The  effect  would  be  like  drinking  sea  water. 
Even  except  in"^  geographical  areas  where  there  are  sa^t  deficiencies. 
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Introduction  To  Social  Actions 
PERSONAL  GROVfTH  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OBJECTIVES'  .  * 

Identify  essential  background  Information  concerning  group 
influence  and  dynamics,  and  techniques  for  constructive  and 
healthy  Interperso/ial  apmnuni cation-. 

In  the  small  aroup  setting,  participate  in  a  manner  which 
demonstrates  characteristics  conducive  to  constructive  and  healthy 
conmunl cation  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  listed  in  the  Personal  • 
Growth  and  Professional  bevelopment  Performance  Test. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  most  exciting  and  revealing  aspect  of  your  work  at  this  , 
school  begins  with  this  block  of  instructions  on  Personal  Growth 
and  Professional  Development:    The  self-awareness  you  gain  in  this 
unit  of  instructions  can  be  the  most  helpful  tool  that  you  gain 
during  your  stay.    To  help  other  people,  you  niust  first  understand 
yourself  and  how  you  relate  or  "come  across"  to  others. 

In  Personal  Growth  and  Professional  Development,  you  will  dis- 
cover numerous  ways  that  groups  influence  you  as  well  as  numerous 
ways  that  you  influence  the  group.    You  will  learn  this  on  a  cogni- 
tive (thought)  level  and  then  be  able  to  experience  it  on  an 
affective  (feeling)  level  in  the  small  grouo  "laboratory/'  Addi- 
tionally, you  wi.ll  examine  the  relationship  of  warmth  and  affection 
expressed  by  institutions  and  families  to  mental  illness.  -This  unit 
will  also  explore  the  meaning  df  group  dynamics  and  its  Importance 
in  terms  of^group" functioning  along  with  two  domains  of  group  inter- 
action, content  and  process.  ■ 

Once  you, have  acquired  this  background  knowledge,  we  invito  you 
to  coimiunicate  <n  the  small-grouo  setting  the  following  ways,  which 
have  been  shown  to  facilitate  effective  Interpersonal  communications. 
We  request  that  yoy  exhibit  a  willingness  to  participate  1ri>the 
learning  environment  by  sharing  thoughts .and  feelings,  by  being  at- 
tentive to  others  and  by  listening  to  others.    You  will  be  asked  to 
demonstrate, an  ability  to  accept  feedback  ^s  to. how  your  behavior 
affects  others  including  your  verbal  and  n6nverbal  expressions  of 
feelings  and  attitudes.^  Our  business  in  Social  Actions  deals  with 
feelings  to  a  great  degree;  therefore,  our  ability  to  differentiate 
between  thoughts  and  feelings  is  of  prime  Importance  in  our  inter- 
personal communications.    Showing  respect  for  others  and  refraining 

Supercedes  HO  A/B-I-Z-IS  Persona]  Growth  ^ind  Professional  Development, 
27  Sep  77;  WS  A/B-I-2-6,  Goals  for  Personal  Development,  undated. 
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from  "putting  others  down"  for  their  expressions  -of  fear,  anner, 
love,  etc.,  will  enhance  the  communication  process.  Participation 
in  the  qroup  process  Is  an  integral  part  of  effective  group  functionir.o 
and  can  best  be  shown  by  sumnarlzing  and  clarifving  the  ideas  of 
others. 

Most  of  the  Important  decisions  you  nwke,  or  which  are  nwide 
about  you,  are  made  in  sn»ll  groups  of  two  or  more  people,    ^ou  grew 
up  in  a  small  grOup  called  a  family.    In  that  group  tou  learned 
patterns  of  thinking,  how  to  live,  and  how  to  cope  in  this  world. 
From  that  family  group,  and  later  a  small  group  of  friends  (your 
peer  group)  you  picked  up  most  of  the  things  you  know  about  and  how 
to  Interact  with  others.    And  so  it  goes,  up  until  the  present. 

Today>  vye  are  going  to  learn  about  personal  growth  in  a  living 
laboratory  setting.    To  the  degree  that  you  are  aware  of  and  under- 
stand what  is  happening  in  small  groups,  you  gain  the  ability  to 
control  what  is  happening  to  you.    This  widens  you^^  choices  and  puts 
you  more  in  control  of  your  destiny.    You  are  no  longer  moved  by 
forces  outside  your  awareness,  but  you  can  us§  those  aspects  of  the 
qroup  to  help  you.    Groups  are  designed  to  be  a  learning  experience. 
You  and  your  fellow  classmates  are  the  subject.    The  more  you  par^ti- 
cipate  in  the  group  process,  the  more  you  will  learn  about  yourself 
and  your  interaction  with  others-    The  more'^you  learn  about  this 
interaction.  The  more  of  a  success  you  will  be. 

This  unit  of  infromation  will  enable  you  to  understand  how 

powerful  the  influence  of  groups  Is.    To  the  degree  that  you  are  .   ^ 

aware  of  and  understand  what  is  happening  in  small  groups,  you  '• 
gain  control  over  what  is  happening.    You  are  no  longer  moved  by 
forces  outside  of  your  awareness,  but  ybiy;  can  use  those  aspects  of 
the  qroup  to  help  you^  •  , 

INFORMATION  ^ 

GROUP  INFLUENCE 

Self  Perception  " 

Perhaps  the  first  group  to  Influence  us  was  the  family.  Almost 
all  of  our  socialization  takes  place  in  this  small  group.  Through 
this  group,  we  perceive  ourselves  as  betnq  good,  bad,  rich  or  poor. 
The  family  operates  as  a  system  of  roles,  we  1ea.rn  through  our 
families'  orientation  what  it  is  like  to  be  male,  female,  white, 
black,  etc.    Almost  all  of  these  lessons  are  learned  before  the 
^ge  of  6.    Thus,  our  perception  of  ourselves,  and  what  we  are,  belong 
to  a  large  degree  to  our  being  influenced  by  the  small  group  to  which 
we  belong. 

Perception  of  Others 

Often  outside  our  awareness,  we  learn  something  about,  good  people 
and  bad  peoples^  and  this  , learning  has  meaning  for  us.    We  learn  what 
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f .M?-sifr!rw1or  are  toward  Dther  people.  Throuqh 
our  limits  of  ^cceptable^^bi^lor  are  towar  ^       .   ^  ^ther 

groups  we  develop  stereotypy  ^"'t'^nc?  ?he  accented  attitudes/ 
peonle.    The  individual         f  ^^^^^      through  our 

'norms  or  ohinlons  of  ^^^^/l^^lll^^Z/leopre  elnec^  and  what 

group  exposure,  we  learn  what  f  ^^^.p^l^.^J'^that  throuah  aroun  . 
2e  can  expect  from  them.    Bales    1950    states  that         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

influence,  a  person  believes  t^a^^Jf  ^'^^^^^L^  ^her  in  the  satisfac- 
and  is  under  obligation  to  ^^^df       ^/.'^^e'  were  one's  own. 
tion  of  the  other  individual  needs  as  n  tney  wer 


Thought  Patterns 

Throunh  qroups .  we  1  earn  what  1  s  v^rthwhne  to  tMnk  about^ 
Most  Westerners.  Europeans  «"l,^^'-  ""^L*J^:^th  var  oSs  properties, 
they  perceive  plants,  and  anl^ls-       object  with  va  P^^g.^dlst 
such  as  color,  size        weight     Most  Easterners 

or  Hindu.  Pe--"  «ePl Vh^l  sit  ^re         griwinq  oattern. 
rather  that  a  fixed  object.    They  see  more  ot  a  gro     «  ^  ^^^^ 
rather  than  .  descrete    separate  o^Jea^   A   ^o^^^thi^^^  ^^^^^ 

rlrtolhin^-abTfror  exLple    X^^^X^^Z^^^'tXs^.  ■  ' 

"dr/fer^-^  :zi  rrt^s^^rcrooiTr  m  snow. 

^Unconscious  Learning  Process  -  f 

Almost  all  the  learning  and  influence  listed  on  the  preceding 

Almost  all    tnt:    iraim   ^  ^^^^if  ronSCiOUS 

page  happens  outside  our  awareness^   We  area  *  ^^'^  V 
that  we  are  learning  these  things  or  that  "«  jre  De.M,y 

ence  even  our  mast  basic  ideas  outside  our  awareness. 
Basic  Ideas 
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than  his/her  original  perception.  ("The  Format ton  of  Norms,"  paqes 
249  r  260.  ^from  An  Outline  of  Social  Psychology,  revised  edition  of 
Muzafer  Sherif  and  Carolyn  W7  Sherif.  copyright  1948,  by  Harper  and 
Row  publ  IsherS . )  , 

Another  Interestino  study  by  Sherif  showlnq'^the  Influence  of 
groups  upon  percebt1on\ls  "The  Robber's  Cove  Study."  1954.    The  very 
process  of  oerceotlon  predisposes  the  Individual  to  regard  hls/h^r 
existing  in  a  superordlnate  manner.    The  grouo  itself  Is  something 
greater  or  more  important  than  any  afrits  members.    When  actinq  to- 
gether or  fighting  together,  certain  perceptual  properties  will  be 
present  that  are  absent  when  we  attend  to  the  Individuals  one  ^t^a 
time. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  WARMTH  AND  AFFECTION  TO  MENTAL  ILLNESS 

To  fully  understand  the  group,  its  power  and  Influence,  v/e  must 
first  examine  the  very  basic  actions  of  groups.    In  this  secJ:ion,  we 
will  examine  effects  of  warmth  and  affection  or  more  appropriately, 
lack  of  warmth  and  affection  on  mental  Illness.  .  ^ 

INSTITUTIONS  - 

Numerous  studies  have  been  undertaken  with  institutional  children 
attempting  to  show  the  relationship  of  warmth  and  affection,  or  lack 
ofy  to  mental  illness.    These  studies  show  rather  conclusively  tha^: 
.  warmth  and  affection  are  essential  to  Intellectual  and  emotional 
growth, 

LACK  OF  WARMTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CONTACT  IN  ORPHANAGES.  Skeels,  Dve 
and  Spitz  show  rather  conclusively  that  institutions  (orphanages) 
characterised  by  coldness,  formality,  efficiency  and  sterility,  lack- 
ing In  warmth,  love  and  close  continuing  physical  contact,  cause 
Infants  and  c^lldren^to  develop  Intellectually  and  emotionally 
Immature  behavior  patterns  such  as  having  d1ff1culty|Klat1ng  to 
others  in  the  same  ^ay  other  children  their  age  normarly  do. 

LACK  OF  LOVING  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ORPHANAGES,    Goldfarb.  1949, 
revealed  that  the  coldness,  lack  of  loving  relatlohshlps,  of  the 
Institutional  program  leads  to  temper  tantrums,  stealing,  acting  - 
out,  hostility  and  Inordinate  demands  for  attention. 

WARM,  ACCEPTING,  EMPATHET I C  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.    Goldfarb.  Spitz, 
Dye  and  Skeels  indicate  t4»at  children,  learn  much  more  and  faster  In 
schools  which  have  tetchers  who  seem  as  warm,  accepting,  and  emphatic 
(under*stand1ng). 

Families  . 

Studies  have  shown  rather  conclusively  that  schizophrenic  parents 
and  parents  of  juvenile  dellguents  tend  to  be  less  loving  and  caring 
for  their  children  than  other  parents. 


HOME  OF  SCHIZOPHRENIC  PATIENTS.    Homes  of  schizophrenic  patients 
are  characterized  by  conflict  and  lack  of  w<mnth,  when  compared  to 
normar  homes  (Cioldfft'rb,  1974).  J 

PARENTS  OF  DELINQUfNT  CHILDREN.    Parents  of  delinquent  children  a 
more  reject intj  and  hostile  t6  the  children  tjian  parents  of  normal 
homes  (Cohn*  Miller). 


The  purpose  of  qroup  dynamics  is  to  describe  the  activity  that 
goes  on  within  a  group.    Behaviorists  have  studied  Man  in^his 
environment  for  year's.    The  most  exgiting  aspect  of  this  study  is 
Man's  interaction  with  his  peers.,  .In  the  group  environment,  people 
seem  to  run  the  entire  gamut  of  emotions  and  thoughts  which  they 
act  out  In  both  verbal  and  noriverbal  behavior  that  can  be  observed. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  group  process  alone,  and  we  are  still 
learning  more. as  Man  reaches  toward  his  potential  through  growth. 
Man  is  constantly  chanqing  as  he  faces  forces  outside  himself. 
Since  we  are  all  human,  understanding  group  dynamics  helps  us  under- 
stand, ourselves  and  how  we  relate  to  others,  a  most  useful  tool  in 
the  Social  Actions  career  field. 

Definition  "  " 

,  Group  dynamics  describe  the  forces  and- conditions  which  are 
determining  the  behavior  of  a  group  and  its  members.    These  forces 
evolve  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  conditions.    Group  dynamics  are 
the  forces  operating  within  and  upon  a  group.    Group  dynamics  are 
not  something  that  may  or  may  not  occur  in  a  group.    Every  me*t:ing, 
every  grouo,  every  gatherinq  of  people  has  its  own  dynamics.  Every 
one  of  these  groups  has  fts  own  patterns  of  forces. 

Pshcyo>Social  Forces  Affecting  Groups 

The  following  conditibns,  or  psycKo-social  forces,  affect  a 
group.    These  forces  exist  in  varying  degrees  in  each  group. 
Psycho-sociaJ  forces  affecting  groups  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to  the  following:  - 

GROUP  BACKGROUND.    Each  qroup  member  brings  to  the  group/situa- 
tion a  history,  a  mental  set  that  gives  each  member  a  notion  as  to 
what  to  expect.    Pepple  might  approach  a  staff  meeting  saying  .to 
themselves,  "I  wonder  when  this  meeting  will  be  over?"  or.    I  m  not 
going  to  have  anybody  jam  anything  down.  n\y  throat."  Frequently, 
someone  yfi  11  say  to  him/herself,  "I  hope  I  can  get  iT\y  idea  pushed 
through  iit  this  meeting"  or  nhe^  boss  tried  to  pull  a  fast  one  on 
Us  the  last  time,  but  i'm  going  to  be  on  the  Tijokout  thiSK^tJme.  ♦ 
Each  person  in  a  group  brinqs  to  the  meeting.  Situations  of  his/trer 
own  mental  set  and  feelings.    These  feelings,  attitudes,  and  mind 
sets  affect  the  behavior  of  the- participants,  and  are  forces  that 
shape  the  group  dynamics. 


GROUP  DYNAMICS 


GKOUP  PARTICIPATION  PATTERNS.    In  each  meeting/situation,  people 
are  participative  In  one  way  or  another.    Some  of  t^e  people  gver- 
partidpate  and  d6minate  the  meeting.    The  person  who  talks  80  per- 
cent of  the  time  cuts  down  the  amount  of  time  that  the  other  people 
in  the  group  can  speak.    Another  ^int  to  consider  is  how  much  talk- 
ing is  done  by  the  group  leader.    Consider  to  whom  the  questions  are 
usually  addressed,  who  answers  the  questions,  or  who  the  fieople  look 
toward  for  guidance.    Freqqently,  you  will  see  persons  turn' to  one 
or  another  for  support  or  an  opinion  because  they  know  that  person's 
reaction  from  previous  experience.    Furthermore,  we  ought  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  discussions  frequently  do  not  bring  out 
jvhat  various  members  of  a  group  might  be  able  to  contribute.  Some- 
times certain  members  of  a  group  are  Ignored,  or  choose  to  be  silent. 
All  of  these  participation  patterns  have  an  effect  on  the  group's 
dynamics 

GROUP  COMMUNICATION  PATTERNS.    People  communicate  in  a  variety  of 
ways.    How  clearly  people  express  their  ideas  may  have  an  effect  on 
how  much  they  .are  listened  to.    How  clearly  a  leader  expresses  his/ 
her  id^as  may  cause  any  amount  of' problems  or  encourage  group 
efficiency.    You  should  look  for  f-actors  that  contribute  to  mis- 
understanding.   And  you  may  ask, yoursel f ,  "What  are  the  differences 
in  communication  patterns  when  different^  types  of  vocabulary  and 
gestures  are  used?" 

Frequently,  at  meetings,  people  "speak  past"  each  other  at.tempt- 
jng  to  impress  one  another  with  their  technical  vocabularies.  They 
may  makb  it  Impossible  for  the  group  to  solve  its  cqrrent  problem. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  conriuni  cat  ion  pattern  that  must 
be  considered,  the  nonvef-bal  ineans  of  communication.    This  invplves 
our  pattern  of  posture,  facial  expressions,  gestures  and  body  move- 
ments.   For  instance,  if  ytfu  Took  bored  at  a  meeting,  people  certainly 
will  understand  your  feeling  about  that  meeting,  and  they  may  "catch" 
some  0^.  your  "enthusiasm." 

The  patterns  of  communication  will  have  a  definite  Influence  on 
a  group's  dynamics. 

GROUP  COHESION.    How  effective  a  group  is  when  .working  as  a  team 
is  a  measure  of  group  cohesion.    How  effectively  the  group  sticks 
together  or. functions  indicates  group  cohesion. 

Groups  ar^  cohesive  through  a  variety  of  motivations.    For  ex- 
ample. If  a  group  is  attached  from  the  outside,  it  usually  becomes 
more  cohesive  and  defends  Itself  from  the  attackers.    A  historical 
Illustration  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  which  happened  in  Germany 
"under  the  autocracy  of  Hitler.'  His  scapegoating  behavior  developed 
a  coheslveness  among  thd  Jewish  people  which  had  not  previously 
existed  among  that  group  In  Germany. 

,  The^kind  of  cohesion  which  Is  sought  in  effective  working 
relationships  Is  that  which  enables  the  members  of  a  work  group  to 
cooperate  together  effectively  with  all  Individuals  having  certain 
responsibilities,  and  at  the  same  time  are  interdependent. 

6         1  t>  \t 
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GROUP  ATMOSPHERE.    The  factor,  group  atmosphere,  does  not  refer 
to  the  physical  temperature  of  the  room  although  the  group  atmos- 
phere may  be  related  to  the  temperature.    By  qroup  attfbsphere,  we 
mean  the  informality  of  freedom  individuals  have  in  expressing  them- 
selves.   Is  the  group  atmosphere  permissive  ancj  friendly?    Are  the 
members  willing  to  share  their  personal  feelings?    How  frankly  do 
people  express  their  real  feelings  about  a  problem  or  issue. 

Agood  group  atmosphere  is  necessary  in  developing  a  learning 
environment.    One. of  the  goals  of  a  good  leader  is  to  create  the 
kind  of  environment  in  which  members  feel  free  to  speak  when  they 
have  something  to  say.       .  - 

The  type  of  group  atmosphere  wip  have  a  definite. impact  on  the 
p.    Planning  for  this  group  dynamic  is  essential  for  people  who 
tn  run  an  effective  group . 


group, 
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GrouD  standards 


GROUP  STANDARDS.    The  code  of  operation  that  a  gi^up  adapts  in 
a  particular  situation  is  called  the  group  standard.    This  standard 
is  a  sense  of.  responsibil  ity  that  the  groiip  possjpsses 
the  way  it  carries  out  its  work.    These  standards  are 
having  that -emerge  from  the  group's  0ast  experience, 
are  the  typical  and  accepted  ways  "of  behaving.    You  cafi  see  that  a 
group  standard  for  or  against  a  behavior  will  increase  or  decrease 
the  probability  of  that  behavior  occurring.    Therefore,  group 
standards  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  group's  collective  behavior. 

GROUP  PROCEDURES.    To  have  an  effective  meeting  or  conference, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  group  follow  an  agreed-on-procedure.  Some 
types  of  procedurcfs' will  be  helpful,  others*  will  hinder  the  group's 
progress.    In  certain  situations,  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  might 
prove  effective,  while  in  others  these  rules  (nay  prove  stifling. 
In  most  growth  and  counseling  groups,  there  is  no  need  for  such  rigid 
rules  of  order.    But  in  these  groups,  procedures  do  develop,  and 
hopefully  the  procedures  that  do  develop  will  be  ones  which  encour- 
age the  atmosbhere  in  which  people. can  discuss  tKeir  problems  openly, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  each  other  to  be  heard. 

MEMBERSHIP  CONCERNS.    In  any  effective  group  situatton,^  there  is 
a  mature  functioning  of  group  members- to  achieve  genuine  group 
thinking  and  group  action.    There  must  be  shared  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  group  members.    They  must  want  to  contribute  to 
task  of  reaching  the  set  olijoals  which  they  define.    Thfs  can 
develop  only  when  the  chainwn  or  designated  leaders  share  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  with  the  members, 'and  when  the  members 
are  willing  to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 

LEADERSHIP  STYLES.    Most  ,researeh  in  the  study  of  groups  indicates 
primarily  three  types  of  leadership  styles:    autocratiij' democratic, 
and  laissez-faire.    The  most  frequently  found,  type  of  leadership 
today      categorized  as  "benevolent  autocratic"  or  a  combination 
autocratic  and  democratic.    This  is  the  type  of  leader  whoVarrts^to 
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do  something  for  the  good  of  the  group,  but  does  not  know  how  to  be 
a  democratic  leader.    Effective  management  and  supervision  often 
Involves  developing  the  talents  of  people  around  the  leader  and  using 
their  par*t1c1pation  in  the  decision-makinq  process. 

Autocratic,    The  autocratic  leader  Is  authoritarian.    This  person  ^ 
makes  aTl  the  policV  determinations.   Techniques  and  acti^/ity  steps 
are  dictated,  one  at  a  time,  so  that  future  steps  are  uncertain  to 
the  workers.  .  Not  only  does  the  autocratic  leader  tends  to  be 
"personal",  in  his/her  praise  and  criticrsm  of  each  member's  work, 
while  raining  aloof  from  the  group's  activity  except  from  when  de- 
monstrating how  to  do  a  job  task. 

Democratic.    The  democratic  leader  allows  all  policies  to  be 
discussed  and  decisions  are  largely  made  by  consensus  with  the 
leader's  assistance  and  encouragement.    Group  members  gain  a  perspec- 
tive of  what  needs  to  be  done  during  their  discussion  periods.  Only 
the-general  steps  to  the  group  goal  are  sketched.    When  technical 
advise  is  needed,  the  leader  proposes  two  or  more  alternatives  from 
which  the  members  can  choose  the  most  appropriate  method.  Members 
are  free  to  work  with  partners  of  their  choice,  and  the  division  of 
tasks  is  left  ud  to  the  g»\up.    The  democratic  is  usually  objective 
or  ^act-minded  in  his/her  yhalse  and  criticism,  and  tries  to  be  a 
regular  leader  member  in/^irit  without  doing  too  much  of  the  work. 

Laissez-Faire.    The  laissez-faire  leader  gives  the  group  complete 
freedom  in  making  individual  and  group  decisions  witti  minimum  leader- 
ship participation.    Only  materials  are  supplied  by  the  leader,  who 
supplies  information  only  when  he/she  is  asked.    This  leader  takes 
no  other  part  in  work  discussion.    The  laissez-faire  leader  does  not 
paritiopate  in  decisions  concerning  who  and  with  whom  work  is  done. 
This  leader  makes  only  infrequent  statements  about  the  member's  work 
activities  unless  he  or  she  is  questioned.    This  leader  makes  no 
attempt  to  let  group  members  know  the  course  of  evehts,  their  pro- 
gress; nor  does  he/she  attempt  to  regulate  the  work  in  any  way.  This 
tyoe  of  leadership  is        least  effective,  and  most  frustrating,  to 
group  members. 

LEADERSHIP  FUNCTIONS.    In  their  complex  role  as  leader,  the 
different  types  of  leaders  will  stress  different  functions.  Functions 
of  leadership  can  be  divided  into  primary  and  accessory  of  functions.. 

PHhiary  Leadership  Functions.    Primary  leadership  functions  in- 
clude those  which  are  essential  to  the  exercise  of  leadership.  They 
include  being  the  executive/coordinator,  planner,  policymaker,  expert, 
external  aroup  representative,  controller  of  internal  relations, 
.  purveyor  (giver)  of  rewards  and  punishments,  arbitrator, and  mediator. 

.Accessory  Leadership  Functions.    Accessory  functions  are  those  a 
leader  may  assume  or  may  be  assigned  by  the  group  by  virture  of  his/ 
her  leadership  position.    They  may  Include  being  the  example  to 
follow,  external  symbol  of  the  group,  substitute  for  Individual  re-  ^ 
SDonsfbility,  ideologist,  father  figure,  and  scapegoat. 
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Interaction  of  Psycho-Social  Forces 

In  dnderstandinq  group  d^hamlcs,  it  is  important  to  learn  that 
the  psyiho-social  forces  which  affect  a  qroup  are  not  independent 
conditions.    The  osycho-social  forces  list;ed  above  act  interdepen- 
dentl y,.  accentuating  each  other  depending  on  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  other  forces  which  are  operating  within  a  group: 
For  instance,  the  leadership  style  wil^l  have  a  cmfinite  influence  on 
both  qroun  cohesion  and  group  atmosphere.    Even  if  group  cohesion  is 
high,  other  factors  such  as  membership  concerns  and  qroup  standards 
q^n  serve  to  diminish  or  increase  the  groCip  cohesion,  depending  on 
^eir  strength  and  character,    tvery  group  has  its  own  unigUe  pattern 
of  forces  which  we  refer  to  as  the, .group's  dynamic?. 

Importance  of  Understanding  The  Dynamics  of  A  Group 

In  social  Actions,  we   are  in  aroups,  small  and  large,  virtually 
all  the  time.    To  be  effective  in  pur  jobs,  we  must  be  effective 
managers  of  groups.    Whether  it  be  the  Human  Relatipns».Council ,  the 
Drug/Alcohol  Abuse  Control  Committee,  the  ReahHibation  Committee, 
staff  meeting,  the  human  relations  or  drug/alcohol  classroofti,  orr 
group  counseling,  groQp  dynamics  affect  our  ability  to"  get  the  job 
done.    Awareness  and  recognition  of  the  particular  forces  influencing 
&  group  can  make  us  better  able  tO  prediqt  the  outcome,  and  better 
able  to  influence  the  outcdfile  of  these  various  groups.  •  Through  under- 
standing group  dynamics  we';caf  become  better  attuned  to  the  group 
process  so  that  we  can  understand,  how  the  group  is  functioning,  how 
the  group  is  going  about  its  business.    If  we  Understand  this,  we  ^ 
can  help  make  the  grouos  in  v/hich  we  work,  more  efficierit'and  effectiv 

MAJOR  DOMAINS  OF  GROUP  FUNCTIONING  ,  , 

You  have'  often  heard,, and  at  times  have  given  fexpressix)P'  to  your 
own  abhorence  of  "another 'meetin^i^*  some  common  complaints  being: 
they  are  a  waste  of  time;  some  meir^ers  will  become  angry;  some  members 
distrust  th^  leaders*  motivations;  some  feel  "bulldozed."   The  two 
major  domains  (fields  of  action)  in  a  tjroup  are  the  group's  content 
and  proc^s^. 

Content  '  '     .  ' 

When  we  obsei^ve  what  a  group  is  tallcing  about,  we  are  focusing 
on  the  group's  content.    The  arouo's  task  may  be  select,  define,  or 
solve  problems.    The  groun  may  be  delayerfTn  meetino  its  objective 
by  talking^  aboift^ "there  and  then"  concerns  which  are  usually  abstract; 
futyre  or  peipit-orlented.    "There  and  then"  concerns  are  ones  which 
do  not  involve  the  members  directly  at  present.  ^Whatever  the  group 
is  talking  about,  be  it  "here  and  now"  or  "there  and  then,"  the  sub- 
ject and  words  they  use  are  the  9roup's  content.    The  content  of  a 
group  is  what  is  being  sand  and  done. 
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Process 

When  we  observe  how  the  qroup  is  going  about  its  task  of  problem 
solving,  we  are  focusing  on  the  group's  process.    When  we  observe 
the  process  of  a  group,  we  are  looking  at  the  "here  and  now"  func- 
tioning of  that  group.    To  observe  process  and  not  mere  content,  we 
focus  on  how  the  group  is  working;  what  procedures,  organization,  . 
decision-making,  leadership,  etc.',  is  being  done.    One  of  the 
easiest  aspects  of  group  process  to  observe  is  the  commgnication 
pattern.    To  observe  the  copinunication  pattern,  we  look  at  who  talks, 
for  how  long,  to  whom,  and  how  often.    We  m?iy  also  notice  who  talks 
after  whom,  who  interrupts  whom,  the  style  of  communication  (asser- 
tion, questions,  tone  of  voice,  gestures,  etc.)  among  other  things. 
It  is  not  50  important  to  see  what  is  said  as  it  is  t6  see  how. 
Whenwe  focus  on  a  group's  process,  often  what  we  see  is  the  group's 
intemal  maintenance.    In  order  to  keep  a  group  moving  toward  its 
goal , inaintenance  (esprit  de  corps)  is  needed.    Maintenance  func- ' 
tions  which  are  normally  observed  when  one  looks  foj  a  group's 
process  are  the  dec^ree  to  which  people  ia  the  group"  stir  things  uo, 
harmonize,  and  compromise,  enjoy  the  process,  give  and  receive  feed- 
back, help  others  contribute,  accept  other's  feelings,  express 
group  feelings,  and  review  the  group's  process.    If  you  focus  on 
these  group  maintenance  functions  you  will  be  observing  the  group's 
process. 

Distinguishing  Between  Content  and  Process 

It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  between  a  group's  content 
and  process.    You  sheuld  be  able  to  shift  your  focus  of  attention 
from  being  involved  in  the  content  to  observing  the  process  of  the 
group.    If  you  are  able  to  make  this  shift,  you  will  be  able  to  ■ 
know  not  only  what  is  being  said,  but  also  how  the  group  is  func- 
tioning.   If  you  know  how  the  qroup  is  functioning,  you  will  be  in 
a  tetter  position  to  have  a  voice  in  what  the  group  does.    If  you 
are  aware  of  the  group's  dynamics  and  process,  you  will  be  able  to 
influence  the  .group  to  accomplish  its  objectives  more  Efficiently. 

Participant  Conceptual izer 

,  We  ask  you,  when  you  are  in  groups,  to  become  a  "participant 
conceptual izer."   Observe  how  the  group  is  functioning,  while  at  the 
same  time,  you  are  an  active  member  in  accomplishing  the  group's 
task,    Share  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  your  perceptions  with  the 
other  groUp  members,  risk  a  little.^  Increase  your  awareness  of  the 
sources  and  conditions  of  the  psycho-social  forces  affecting  your  . 
gtxJtip.    As  you  begin  to  be  a  "participant  conceptual  izer, "  you  will 
probably  increase  your  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in  being  a  member 
of  a  productive  group. 

SUMMARY 

Groups  influence  us  in  four  ways:    how  we  perceive  ourselves 
and^gjat  we  are,  how.  we  perceive  others  and  their  intentions,  by 
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affectinq  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  our  thought  patterns, 
and  Influencing  even  our  most  basic  of  Ideas. 

The  r«lat1onih1p  between  the  degree  of  warmth  and  affection 
expressed  by  Institutions  and  families  to  mental  Illness  Is: 
Children,  develop  In  emotionally  ^ind  Intellectually  linTature  ways 
when  the  Institution  Is  characterized  by  coldness,  formality, 
efficiency  and  sterility.    Coldness  of  Institutional  programs  leads 
to  temper  tantrums,  stealing,  acting  out,  hostility,  and  Inordinate 
demands  for  attention.    Children  lei»rn  much  more  and  faster  in 
schools  which  have  teachers  who  are  warm,  acceptinQ,'  and  empathetlc. 
Homes  of  schizophrenic  patients  are  characterized  by  conflict'  and 
lack  of  warmth.    Parents  of  dellquent  children  are  more  rejecting 
and  hostile  to  their  children  than  normal  homes. 

Group  dynamics  are  the  forces  which  influence  a  group.  Aware.- 
ness  and  recognition  of  the  particular  psycho-social  forces 
Influencing  a  group  enables  us  to  be  better  attuned  to  the  group 
process  and  thereby  Influences  the  group's  outcome. 

The  two  major  domains  of  group  functioning  are:    content  and 
process.    A  group's  content  Is  what, Is  said  or  done;  whereas,  the 
group's  process  Is  how  the  group  goes, about  accomollshing  Its  task. 

Next,  we  will  examine  t|e  performance  objectives  which.  If 
followed,  will  help  you  coimiunlcate  mor'e  effectively  In  the  small-  ^ 
group  situation. 

INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

There  are  a  niJn*>er  of  waiys  you  can  Improve  your  Interpersonal 
communications.  :Thi$  portion  of  the  study  guide  will  -explore  keys 
to  personal  awareness  wUh  guldellnesi  This  reading  "Will  expound 
upon  the  activity  which  will  be  goiing  on  in  the  living  laboratory 
of  personal  growth  and  development.  To  better  understand  what  is 
written  here  you  lire  invited  to  read  and  discuss  these  prior  to 
enterinq  into  the  qroup  situation. 

The  degree  that  you  are  wining  to  share  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  the  group  usual l/dictates  the  amount  of  learning  you 
will  derive  from  the  group.  ^  ' 

Participate  In  the  Learning  Environment/  "v 

SHARE  THOUGHTS.  Thought  process  is  "reading"  the  group  and 
your  responses  to  group  stimuli  at  a  cognitive  or  thinking  level. 
Sharing  your  thoughts  with  the  group  means  risking  your  self-esteem, 
DMt  It  is  the  only,  way  you  can  check  your  Interpretation  of  process  ^ 
for  accuracy.  " 

-  J 

SHARE  FfEL'INGS.    With  thoughts  come  feelings,  and  you  need  to 
align  your  thoughts  and  feelings  iri^  order  to  become  mpre  attuned 


with  what. Is  qoinq  on  within  you  as  well  as  others.    In  our  society 
men  in  particular,  have  difficulty  sharing  feelinps.    In  dealing 
with  people,  it  is  essential  for  you  to  be  able  to  express  your 
feelings.    Sharing  thoughts  and  feelings  sometimes  reveals  very 
positive  things  about  oneself,,  such  as  learning  that  you  are  astute 
and  accurate  in  feeling  interpretation. 

LEARNING  PROCESS 

Keep  an  open  mind.    Working  at  acceptance  of  others,  having 
humility,  and  a  keen  desire  to  understand  others,  wtU  facilitate 
■growth  in  groups.    A  closed  mind,  a  prejudiced  mind,  cannot  learn 
what  others  will  teach  us  through  revealing  their  experiences, 
thoughts  and  feellntjs.    It. will  take  a  conscious  effort  to  keep 
preconceived- notions  out  when  listenina  to  others. 

Being  Attentive 

B<»1ng  attentive  meanS  to  focus  on  what  the  individual  is  saying, 
both  verbally  and  non-verbally.    It  means  listening  with  the  entire 
body,  not  with  just  the  mind.    It  mpins  "tuning  in,"  the  eyes,  the 
ears  and  the  body;  giving  the  speaker  or  the  group  all  of  your 
energy  toward  listening.  '  .  ^  ' 

Li-stening  to  others  • 

Active  listening  is  being  with  the  individual  who  is  communica- 
.ting,  whether  they  are  conveying  a  thought,  an  emotion,  or  just 
talking  with  no  specific  purpose  in  mind.,  Active  listening  requires 
discipline;  a  "want"  to  hear,  not  a  "got"  to  hear.    In  the.  group 
process,  listening  and  observing  are  key  elements,  this  job  should 
not  be  left  up  to  the  facilitator,  it. is  part  of  group  functioning 
and  parti tipation. 

Attending  to  the  Issues  at  Hand 

It. is  imperative  that  group  members  attend  to  the  issues  at 
hand  and  not  attempt  to  change  subjects  at  will.    This  will  require 
some  to  sit  Qir  their  problems  or  needs  for  a  while  to  aid  others.  / 
Detracting  from  the  Issue,  can  sometimes  haye  a  bad  effect  on  the 
person  or  persons  who  raised  the  point  at  nand  for  it  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  "discount."   .Everyone  .  in  the  group  has  a  right  to  be 
heard.    Attending  to  the  issues  ait  hand  will  facilitate  this  process 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  FEEDBACK 

Rarely  are  we  afforded^the  opportunity  to  receive  honest  feed- 
back on  how  we  are  percefvgd  by  others  in  an  everyday  situation. 
Almost  as  r*are  is  the  opportunity  to  Team  to  confront  others  by 
providing  them  feedback  on  their  behavior.    The  development  of  an. 
ability  to  give  and  receive  feedback  Is  an  important  aspect  of  our 
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growth.    How  are  we  going  to  grow  and  change,  if  we  are  not  aware 
of  those  behaviors  that  are  inhibiting  our  movement  toward  full 

potention?  A  preface  to  feedback  requires  close  scrutiny  of  out 
openness  to    others,  our  defenses  and  our  ability  to  stay  in  the 

"here  and  now. "  '  . 

,  >. 

Openness  ^  * 

Openness  is  allowing  others  Into  your  psychological  "space." 
Being  open  is  (difficult  in  today's  relatively  "closed"  society.  How 
many  times  have  yoU  met  a  person,  dislikecl  them  at  first,  but  after 
you  knew  them  better,  found  this  person  to  be  likeable?    This  person 
was  probab.ly  not  "open"  with  you  to  begin^witK,    How  many  <imes  has 
someone  said  to  you,  "You're  not  at  all  what  I  thought  you  were  like, 
when  I  first  met  you?"   Again,  your  openness  was  probably  lacking. 
You,  like  others,  reveal  that  which  you  want  peqole  to  see.  Beinq 
open  about  yourself,  and  not  presenting  a  facadj,  is  quite  risky 
since  you  can  be  so  easily  misinterperted.    Being  open  takes  risks, 
the  risk  that  the  "real  you,"  will  not  be  acceptable  to  others.  Few 
people  in  today's  society  will  affort  themselves  that  risk.  However 
in  the  group  situation,  you  will  be  asked  to  display  openness  so 
that  youcan  see  yoursel f  as  others  see  you.    If  you  don't  show  your 
real  self  to  others,  they  cannot  give  you  true  feedback  on  your  be- 
havior, and  you  will  miss  th/e  opportunity  to  receive  this  feedback. 


Nondefensivfeness  ' 

Of  course,  the  opposite  of  nondefensi veness  is  defensiveness. 
All  of  us  hav^  a  tendency  to  place  barriers  in  front  of  ourselves 
for  self-pretention.    We  have  deTfense  mechanisms  which  come  in  many 
forms;  adaoted  at  a  conscious  or  unconscious  level.    In  a  group 
setting,  these  mechanisms  come  into  paly  in   the  form  cff  silence, 
anger,  a^jgression,  wit>idrawal,  to  name  a  few;    Developing  nondefen- 
siveness  requires  acceptance;  acceptance  of  feedback  as  to  how  we 
affect  others.    Listening  to  criticism  without  rationalizing  the* 
behavior  that  promoted  the  criticism.  Jjkcepting  others,  ancf  thefr 
viewpoints  without  a  desire  to  change  Wert  is  another  form  of  non- 
defensi veness.    Also,  to  make  a' statemAit,  have  it  challenged,  and 
not  respond  is  practicing  nondefensi venVss. 

Here  apd  Now  .         ^  '  ^ 

"To  the  degree  that  I  am  in  the  (here  and  now)  is  the  degree 
ttiat  I  am  healthy; "    A  quote  from  Michael  Grinder's  book,     AM , 
seems  to  sum  up  the  importance  of  staying  in  the  "here  and  now," 
Being  out  of  touch  with  reality,,  living  in  the  "there  and  then" 
(past  or  future)  describes  the  "here  and  now"  opposites.    Of  course- 
our  dreams,  wants  and  plans  have  a  place  in  our  lives,  but  to  live 
these  as  if. they  were  today,  diminishes  our  "reality  base"  to'a  point 
that  we  could  lose  touch  with  living  our  day-to-day  lives.    Moving  - 
out  of  the  "here  and  now"  can  be  done  OQ  a  conscious  or  unconscious 


level.  It  could  be  something  we  dp  fre<|uently  and  are  not  aware  of 
It.    It  Is  Imoortant,  In  the  practice  of  here  and  now  behavior,  to 
have  "presence-"  being  a  part  of  whatever  we  are  doing  today,  a  part 
of  our  work,  play,  environment  In  general.    It  is  Important  to  keep 
'touch  with  reality  as  we  perceive  it.    "Here  and  now"  behavior  can 
anly  be  accomplished  through  fact,  not  fantasy;  in  other  words,  what 
Is  really  going  on  in  our  1  ivies.    Staying  in  the  "here  and  now" 
enables  us  to  deal  with  reality   as  it  exists  when  we  are  bp<^f 
able  to  deal  with'^it,  right  now  while  It  is  happening. 

FEEDBACK  TO  OTHERS 

Are  we  so  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others  that  we  do  not 
need  information  from  others  about  our  behavior?    In  most  cases,  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  "No."   We  operate  on  a  stimulus-resp^nsie 
basis  with  our  environment.    Our  Interpersonal  relations  with  others 
is  based  on  feedback,  both  verbal  <^nd  nonverbal,  we  receive  from) 
others.    Here,  you  will  be  asked  to  provide  others  feedback  on  tfteir 
behavior  so  that  they  will  know  how  thelV  behavior  affects  you. 
Rarely  does  the  opoortunity  arise  whereby  you  can  be  observed  and  be 
told  how  your  behavior  affects  1nd1vidua<ls  in  a  group.    Honest  feed- 
back does  not  mean  tha^you  will  be  told  or  you  will  tell  others 
what  they  want  to  hea^ but  rather  honest  reactions  to  behavior  are 
mirrored  back  to  group  members  so  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
one's  effect  on  others.    Feedback  is  best  given  in  the  Allowing 
way:    Feedback  should  be  specific,- timely,  behavior  others  can  change, 
a  personal  expression  of  your  feeling  about  that  behavior,  and  be 
validated.  *  <- 

Specific  Behavior  ^  ^ 

You  are  not  in  the  group  to  be  torn  to  shreds  with  barbs,  nor  are 
you  there  to  be  oacifled.    You  should  not  be  attacked  and  told  to 
chanqe,  this  is  hot  the  purpose  of  feedback.    You  will  simply  be 
told  how  something  you  have  said  or  done  affected  others.    Your  be- 
liefs are  yours  and  should  you  decide  to  change  them,  ymj  may  do  so, 
but  no  one  is  going  to  attempt  to  make  you  change.    As  ^u  want  to 
be  treated,  you  should, trfeat  others  in  the  group.    Be  s|fecific  when 
'you  give  feedback,  it  is  very  difficult  to  react  to  glooal  general- 
ities, but  people  can  react  to  "When  you  did  this  behavior,  I  felt 
\. "   Therefore,  when  giving  feedback  to  others,  state  the 

specific  beh?|v1  or. 

I  ■■  ■ 

Timely 

It  is  imperative  to  sta,f»  io  the  "here  and  now,"  therefore  time- 
liness if  of  utmost  importance^  It  is  accjeptable  to  draw  upon 
"there  and  then"  exoeriences  pnly  if  they  relate  to  the  "here  and 
how."   Too  much  deviation  from  present  indicates -."there  and  then" 
living  which  will  inhibit  the  learning  process.    Often  you  have 
experienced  being  around  those  who  like  to  play  the  game  of  "I  can 
remeirtberWhen,"  hnd  nostalgic  journeys  begin  which  provide  little 


or  no  pertinence  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  group.    Have  you  gotten 
bored  by  someone  "saving  stamps"  and  dumping  all  their  feedback  they 
have  saved  up  for  2  months  all  at  once?    Feedback,  to  be  effective 
must  be  near  to  the  event  in  time. 

Behavior  Others  Can  Change 

It  does  no  good  to  give  a  person  feedback  on  something  he  or  she 
cannot  change.    One  cannot  change  the  fact  that  one  has  white  or  black 
skin,  that  one  has  a  broken  arm,  or  that  one  does  not  have  the  „use  of 
his/her  legs  and  must  operatey^fronwJa  wheelchair.    Since  one  cinnot  ' 
change  these  kind  of  penrelnent  charaqteri sties,  it  does  no  good  to 
-badger  that  person  with  feedback  about  something  he/she  cannot  do 
anything  a^gut.'  To  be  effective,  feedback  must  be  put  in  such  a  way 
that  the  'person  to  whom  the  feedback  is  directed,  understands  that 
he/^he  has  control  over  it  and  can  choose  to  change  the  behavior  if 
he/she  wants  to.    .  , 

Personal  Expression  of  Your  Feeling 

When  giving  feedback,  you  should  give. in  such  a  way  that  the 
feedback  is  a  personal  expression  of  your  feeling  about  that  observed 
behavior.    If  you  lei  l  a  person  that  his/her  behavior  was  "bad,  in- 
correct, wrong,  or  insane,"  that  person  will  tend  to  become  defensive. 
If  that  person  becomes  defensive,  that  person  will  have  difficulty 
hearing  what  you  are  .savihg.    It  is  far  better  to  say  to  the  person, 
"When  you  did    (behavior)      ,  I  felt     (your  feeling). "    In  this  way, 
you  give  the  other  person  a  chance  to  see  how  he/she  affected  you  in 
a  personal  way  without  condeming  the  other  person's  behavior  and 
encouraging  them  to  be  de"^nsive. 

Validated 

Finally,  when  giving  feedback,  it  is  best  to  validate  whether 
your  feedback  seems  to  be  true  to  the  other  person.    It  is  entirely 
possible  that  you  have  taken  a  portion  of  the  other  person's  behavior 
and  misinterpreted  their  intentions.    You  have  the  opportunity  to 
validate,  or  "check  out"  with  the  other  person  whether  it»  their 
opinion  your  feedback  is  correct.    Validating  your  feedback  is  essen- 
tial to  good  communication;  otherwise,  you  could  be  operating  from 
a  base  of  much  misinformation.    Validating  feedback  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  your  feedback  has  affected  the  other  person.  ' 
Since  there  are  times  when  your  feedback  may  affect  the  other  person 
more  than  you  anticipate,  or  may  be  mis  interpreted  by  the  other 
person,  validating  your  feedback  Is  an  essential  part  of  relating 
effectively  to  others. 

RESPONSIBLE  FOR  OWN  BEHAVIOR 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  people  can  diffuse  or  disguise 
re^sponsloi  1  ity  for  statements  made  irr groups.  .  We  will  look  at  three 


ways  to  disguise  responsibility,  and  then  ways  you  are  expected  to 
tjSike  responsibility  for  your  behavior  In  groups.  , 

WAYS  TO  DIFFUSE  OR  DISGUISE  RESPONSIBIUTY 

Speaking  For  The  Group 

Unless  you  have  cleared  what  you  want  to  say  with  the  rest  of 
the  group,  and  they  qave  you  nermission  to  speak  for  them,  chances 
are  that  when  jou  say,  "We  feel  ."  you  are  speaking  for  your- 

self, not  the  qroup.    By-  saying  "We  feel "  you  are  disguising  who 
feels  that  way.    You^  are  not  taking  responsibility  for  your  feeling. 
In  qrouDS,  it  Is  Important  for  peoole  to  know  you.    If  you  only 
speak  for  the  group  and  not  yourself.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  sort 
out  what  vou  «;tand  for.    You  ma"  believe  that  It  Is  more  polite  to 
say,  "We  want       ."  than  "I  want  ."    But  in  reality,  it  is  far  less 

oolite  to  speak  for  the  group,  when  in  reality  you  are  only  speaking 
for  yourself. 

The  Invisible  "You"  or  "One." 

You  have  probably  heard  people  give  their  reason  for  doing  or 
not  doing  something  by  stating,  "You  can  not  do  that."  or  "One  has 
to  do. this."    The  real  guest ion  here  is,  "Who  says  you  can  not  or 
that  you  have  to  do  this?"   Who  is  resoonslble  for  saying  you  can  > 
or  cannot  do-this?    In  the  case  of  these  two  sentences,  the  person 
responsible  is  invisible.  "No  one  is  responsible.    This  is  why  we 
ask  you  to  say,  "I  won't  to  that."  or  "I  want  to  do  this."  rather 
than  the  sentences  In  which  no  one  was  responsible.    The  later 
sentences  are  much  clearer,  and  the  person  making  the  later  state- 
ments is  taking  ownership  for  his/her  preferences. 

Me-Too-Ism^ 

In  taking  responsibility  for  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  we 
ask  you  to  surface  these  thoughts  ahd  feelings  in  such  a  way  that 
people  will  know  where  you  stand.    If  you  wait  for  others  to  make 
a  statement,  then  say.  Me,  too."   the  others  in  the  group  will  not 
know  what  your  thoughts  and  feelings  are.    They  will  only  know  that 
>you  agree  with  other'^  alot.    It  takes  guts  to  come  up  with  .your 
own  ideas  and  state  it  as  your  own.    It  may  be  difficult  as  first 
to  overcome  the  fear  that  others  may  reject  your  Awn  idea,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  people  will  come  to  know  that  you  Wiive  ideas  of 
your  own,  and  what  they  are.    "Me-too-ism"  disguises  responsibility. 
-  '  ■  •  , 

WAYS  TO  TAKE  OWNERSHIP  FOR  BEHAVIOR 

>  ^         .  ■ 

The  best  way  to  take  responslbiltty  for  your  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  is  to  make  "I"  statements.    Instead* of  speaking  for  the 
group  and  saying  "We  want   . "  say,  "I  want   . "  ^ 
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Instead  of  usino  the  "invisible  you"  l1ke»,"You  can  not  do  that."  say 
"I  wonn  do  that  "  Instead  of  only  aqreeinq  with  something  already 
said,  come  up  with  your  own  original  ideas;  ones  which  others  can 
respect  or  reject.    This  takes  a  great  amount  of  r1^:k.  but  without 
risk,  you  will  not  be  known  in  the  nroup.    If  you  are  not  known. 
oWrs  will  be  un^ible  to  give  you  feedback,  and  then  you  will  miss 
thfi  great  opportunity  to  know-how  otherf' feel  about  the    real  you. 


THOUGHTS  VERSUS. FEELINGS 

In  Social  ActioTs  our  business  is  people.    To  understand  people 
and  help  them  help  themselves,  we  must  be  able  to  become  aware  of 
behavior  and  its  meaning.    We  must  understand  the  messages  that  are 
beinq  sent  by  the  oerson  we  are  tryinq  to  coitnunicate  with.  We  must 
be  able  to  distinquish  between  behaviors  that  express  feelings  and 
those  which  exoress  thoughts.    Often,  peoole  confuse  thoughts  and 
feelings.    But  to  help  people  communicate  more  effectively,  we  must 
clarify  what  they  are  thinking  versus  \^hat  the^  are  feeling.  This 
difference  is  between  the  cognitive  (thought)  aqd  affective  (feeling) 
processes.  .  . 

"Feel"  sta^ments  refer  to  the  connotatlve  aspects  of  the  envi- 
ronment.   They  attemot  to  report  our  internal  affective,  immediate, 
nonrational.  emotional,  "gut"  resoonse  to  environmental  events. 
UsuaUy»  ^eel  statements  are  personal  and. idiosyncratic.,  in  that 
they  refer  to  inner  states,  what's  hapnening  inside  of  us.  Feel 
statement;s.  like  dreams,  cannot  be  true  or  false,  or  good  or  bad. 
but  pnly  honestly  or  dishonestly  communicated. 

Changes  inside  of  us  provide  direct  cues  to  the  feelings  we  are 
experiencing.    'A  change  in  bodily  functioning      muscle  tightness, 
restlessness,  forwning.  smiling,  inability  to  stay  with  a  conversa- 
tion     tells  us  how  we  are  reacting  to  wHat  is  happening.  The 
sudden  emergence  of  fantasies,  impulses  ('!  want  to  go  over  and  sit 
by  Katliy")  or  wishes  ("I  wish  Tom  would  shut  up")  into  our  con- 
sciousness can  provide  immediate  entry  into  .the  rich  and  productive 
area  of  feeling  communication  if  we  can  express  them. 

So^times  we  can  also  become  aware  of  what  is  blocking  our  ^ 
awareness  of  what  we  are  experiencing.    Shame  is  one  kind  of  block, 
esoecially  when  the  imoluse  sounds  childish  or  regressive.  Fear 
that  if  we  communicate  wishes,  overt  behavior  will  result  is  another 
bugaboo.    It's  a  leftover  from  the  magical  thinking  of  childhood. 
Often,  we  have  a  clear  expectation  of  judgement  from  others  if  we 
dare  to  express  ourselves.  In  a  well  functioning  group,  these  blocks 
do  not  correspond  to  neality.  it  can  be  truly  liberating  to  express 
your  feelings  without  sha^.  fear  or  judgement. 

ACTIVE  LISTENING.  To  become  aware  of  what  others  mean,  w^  must 
actively  listen  to  what  they  are  saying.  When  people  express  Vt hem- 
selves,  they  usually  speak  with  more  than  their  voice.    The  meaning 
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of  the  messaae  a  person  sends  to  others  Is  usually  transmitted  by 
body  gestures,  movements,  nod^,  eye  movements,  posture,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  tone  of  voice.    Unless  we  are  "hearing"  niore 
than  Just  the  mere  words  of  a  conversation,  chances  are  we  are  miss- 
ing much  of  what  is  being  said.    Not  only  must  you  "listen"  carefully 
to  what  Is  being  said  by  all  the  person  Is  doing,  but  you  must  also  « 
validate,  or  ask  guestlons  about*  the  meaning  of  what  the  other  person 
Is  saying.    Only  by  validation  will  you  know  for  sure  what  ^he  other 
person  meant.    Active  listening  of  this  nature  will  enable  you  to  i 
understand  others  much  more  clearly.    Once  you  hear  all  of  what  a 
person  Is  saying,  then  you  can  look  for  the"  distinction  between 
thoughts  and  feelings. 


DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  THOUGHTS  AND  FEELINGS 

Feelings  can  usually  be  expressed  In  one  or  two  words,  as  opposed 
to  thoughts.    For  example,  "I  '^m  angry,  I  am  upset,  I  am  confused," 
and  "I  feel  good."  are  all  feelings.    Many  people  confuse  thoughts 
and  feelings  by  saying  such  things  as,  "I  feel  that  you, are  bad."  or 
"I  feel  like  you  want  me  to  hit  you."    Both  of  these  statements  are 
thoughts,  not  feelings.    Usually  If  the  words  "like"  or  "that" 
follow  the  word  "feel,"  that  statement  will  not  be  a  feeling;  it  will 
be  a  thought.    There  are  relatively  few  feelings,  and  they  are  usually 
stated  like  this,  "I  feel      (adjective)    or  (adverb)." 

-  response;  IN  THE  HERE-AND-NOW 

Some  of  us  spend  much  of  our  time  reacting  to  and  reliving  the 
past,  while  others  spend  much  of  our  time  being  anxious  about  tomor- 
row.   The  danger  In  living  too  much  in  the  past  or  future  Is  that 
we  may  not  be  oaylng  enough  attention  to  the  present,  the  time  when 
things  are  really  happening  to  us,  and  the  time  v4\en  we  can  Influ- 
ence what  is  happening  to  us. 

Here-and-Now 

The  principle  of  "here-and-now"  —  the  concept  that  If  a  person 
stays  1r>  the  present,  focuses  his/her  attention  in  the  present 
^^he/she  will  better  be  able  to  respond  to  his/her  environment  and 
make  wiser  decisions  about  his/her  life.    When  in  the  "here-and-now." 
the  Individual  is  totally  emersed  In  the  present.    The  person  Is 
totally  experiencing  the  present  moment  cognitively,  emotionally, 
and  physically.    The  "here-and-now"  Includes  the  content  and  struc- 
ture of  the  present  experience.    To'recognize  when  people  are  in 
the  "here-and-now"  look  for  the  following:    expression  of  present 
feelings,  thoughts;  willingness  to  bY'lng  the  past  or  future  into 
the  present;  expressing  the  physical  body  experience  which  Is  present 
"now." 
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There-And-Then 


When  people  find  it  difficult  to  live  and  experience  themselves 
in  the  present,  they  interrupt  their  present  group  participation 
with  memories  of  the  pasl:.  or  aspirations  or  anxieties  about  the 
future.    Often,  leaving  the  "here-and-now"  may  be  a  defense  to  avoid 
dealing  with  a  present  issue.    Signs  that  a  person  is  in  the  there- 
and-then"  are  as  follows:  difficulty  in  dealing  with  present  issues; 
insisting  on  continuously  talking  about  the  past  or  future;  project- 
ing blame  for  the  present  situation  on  individuals  in  the  Past; 
defensively  explaininn  why  things  are  the  way  they  are;  etc.  There- 
and-then"  behavior  tends-  to  be- a  very  Inefficient  way  of  aeallng 
with  life.    If  you  are  not  "here-and-now."  you  are  unable  to  deal 
with  life  as  it  exists.    If  you  are  not  perceiving  what  is  being 
said  and  done  in  fhe  present,  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  effective 
decisions  about  your  life. 

Causes  of  Leaving  the  Here-and-Now 

There  mify  be  good  reasons  to  leave  the  "here-and-now"  such  as 
planning  for  a  future  problem,  discussion  of  a  past  event  to  under- 
stand it  better,  but  when  avoidance  of  present  painful  experience 
is  the  cause  watch  for  a  distortion  of  reality.    When  the  present 
situation  becomes  too  painful,  oeople  tend  to  avoid  dealing  with 
the  present  Issue.    Not  dealing  with  the  present  issue,  makes  them 
feel  good,  temporarily.    But  in  the  long  run.  if  you  do  not  solve 
today's  oroblems  today,  you  will  have  twice  as  many  tomorrow.  If 
you  have  twice  the  usual  amount  of  problems,  chances  are  that  you 
will  put  off  solving  them  until  later,  too.    This  cycle  can  lead  to 
the  situation  in  which  an  individual  rarely  stays  in  the  here-and- 
now"  because  he/she  has  so  many  problems  to  avoid.    In  this  situa-  i 
tion.  the  person's  self-conceot  has  probably  fallen  to  the  point 
that  he/she  will  have  difficulty  mustering  the  courage  to  stay  in 
the  "here-and-now"  and  face  the  building  problems. 

How  to  Keep  Yourself  and  Others  In  The  Here-and-Now 

I'  ' '' 

\    There  are  several  techniques  which  will  help  you  and  others 
stay  in  the  "here-and-now." 

WARM  AND  OPEN  ATMOSPHERE.    The  group's  atmosphere  is  extremely 
important.    If  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  recrimination  and  hostility 
or  blame,  chances  are.  everyone  will  stay  on  the  defensive,  and 
avoid  present  Issues.    A  warm,  friendly  atmosphere      which  pro- 
blems can  be  openly  discussed  and  solved  creates  the  faith  that  it 
is  safe  to  be  in  the  "here-and-now." 

AVOID  WHY  OUESTIONS.    When  you  ask  a  person  why  t^ey  did, some-" 
thing  or  why  thing's  are  the  way  they  are.  the  person  tends  to  go 
into  a  "there-and-then"  explanation  of  why  that  is  so.    The  person 
responding  to  a  why  question  will  have  to  avoid  the  present  con- 
■  siderations  of  "What  do  we  do?"  "How  do^we  do  it?"  and  "When  can 


we  expect  it  to  be  done?"    If  you  are  beinq  asked  a  why  question, 
avoid  giving  a  defensive  because  answer.    Bring  the  conversation 
back  to  the  present  and  answer  the  what,  how,  and  when  questions, 

SHARE  YOUR  PERCEPTIONS.    When  a  group  member  J s  leaving  the 
"here-and-now,"  share  your  perception  that  he/she  is" talking  about 
a  "there-and-then"  issue.    Check  your  perception  out  with  the  person, 
and  invite  them  to  come  back  into  the  present.    Remember  that  people 
usually  leave  the  "here-and-now"  because  something  is  threatening. 
Try  to  identify  what  is  threatening  and  deal  with  that  issi^e.  This 
will  get  the  issue  or  "unfinished  business"  resolved  so  that  the 
person  can  stay  in  the  "here-and-now." 


It  is  easy  to  have  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others  when  their 
feelings  are  similar  to  or  in    agreement  (congruent)  with  our  own 
feelings.    It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  have  feelings  that  are  different  from  our  own.    We'all  come 
from  different  backgrounds,  we  have  different  values,  we  see  things 
differently,  and  consequently  We  feel  differently  about  Events  that 
happen  to  us.    If  we  "put  down"  a  person  because  his/her  feelings  is 
different  from  our  own,  we  are  likely  to  silence,  angor,  or  alienate 
that  person.    At  best  "putting  down"  others  inhibits  communication, 
and  less  desireably  permanent  rifts  may  be  caused.    Let  us  examine  a 
person's  right  to  his/her  own  feelings,  the  consequences  of  ridicu- 
ling a  person's  expressed  feelings,  arid  how  we  may  improve  inter- 
personal communicatiV)n  by  respecting  each  others'-  right  to  hold 


different  values  and\ express  different  feelings  about  the  events  that 
happen  to  us .  \ 


The  Right  to  One's  Ow)|i  Feelings  and  Values 

Each  one  of  us  hap  a  unique  background  of  different  experiences. 
Because  of  our  personal  history,  we  each  have  formed  values,  ones 
which  differ  dependin^^n  how  similar  or  dissimilar  our  background 
and  experiences  have  brefi.    Each  of  us  brings  to  the  present  situa- 
tion our  history,  our  attitudes^  our  values,  and  our  needs;  these ^ 
combine  to  shape  how  we  perceive  events  happening  to  us.    When  an 
event  happens  to  us  in  the  present,  each  of  us  reacts  to  that  event 
differently,  deoendlng  on  our  background.    Beinq  the  unique  person 
each  of  us  is,  we  all  have  the  right  to  feel  differently  about  a 
situation  we  are  presented  with. 

Consequences  of  Ridiculing  a  Person's  Expressed  Feelings 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  begin  to  believe  that  because  we  are  logical 
people,  everyone  else  presented  with  the  same  situation  should  feel 
th^  same  about  that  situation  as  we  do.    As  you  have,  no  doubt, 
experienced,  this  will  not  always  be  the  case.  .,When  two  people  feel 
differently,  about  an  event  which  confronts  them,  they  have  a  choice 
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to  make.    They  can  choose  to  accept  the  feeling  of  the  other  person, 
thouah  it  be  different  from  theirs;  or  they  can  reject  the  other's 
feelinq.    Should  you  reject  the  feelings  of  another  person  as  being 
invalid,  improper,  etc.,  you  may  ridicule  or  "put  down"  the  other 
person.    If  you  ridicule  others'  expressed  feelings,  there  are  several 
consequences  which  you  may  face. 

SILENCE.    If  you  ridicule  another  person's  expression  of  feelings, 
that  person  my  be  hurt  and  decide  to  remain  silent  rather  that  run 
the  risk  of  being  hurt  again.    This  fear  of  being  hurt  cuts  off  com- 
munication.   Without  knowing  how  others  around  us  feel,  we  are  cutting 
off  vital  information  which  we  need  to  make  decisions. 

HOSTILITY.    If  someone  ridicules  you  for  your  expressVl  feeling, 
you  most  likely  will  become  hostile.    When  you  ridicule  others  for 
their  feelings,  this  is  >>hat  they  are  likely  to  feel  toward  you.  If 
Ihey  feel  hostile  toward  you,  there  are  several  actions  which  may 
occur. 

Cease  Attempts  to  Cormunicate.    Without  feedback  from  others 
around  you,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  desicions.    If  others  are 
angry,  chances  are  they  will  cease  attempts  to  comnunicate  with  you, 
and  you  will  not  get  the  feedback  you  need.    Even  If  they  continue 
to  communicate  with  you,  chances  are  the  coninunication  will    be  dis- 
torted. 

Express  Hostility.    If  others  are  angry  with  you  for  ridiculing 
their  feelings,  they  may  openly  express  hostility  to  you  verbally  or 
physically. 

Plot/Seek  Revenge.  If  others  are  angry  with  you  they  may  plot  , 
against  you  or  seek  revenge  in  some  other  way.  They  may  seek  others 
in  the  grouD  tO  join  with  them  against  you. 

SNOW-BALLING  EFFECT.    When  you  get  a  situation  going  in  which 
there  Is  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others  and  resultant,  silence, 
hostility,  and  revenge  attempts,  the  situation  usually  gets  out  of 
hand,  producing  a  "snow-balling  effect."    In  situations  like  this, 
there  1s  anything  but  good  communications.    Situations  like  this 
should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

How  Respecting  The  Feelings  of  Others  Improves  Comnunl cation 

To  gain  an  atmosphere  In  which  Issues  may  be  openly  discussed, 
it  Is  necessary  to  respect  the  right  of  others  to  be  different.  We 
cannot  demand  that  others  must  change  to  suit  us.    If  you  have  "em- 
pathy" for  another" person's  feelings,  this  does  not  mean  that  you 
agree  with  their^f)fe*xept16li'.    It  does  mean,  however,  that  you  attempt 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  others.    By  attempting  to  understand 
their  feelings  by  asking  questions  about  what  led  them  to  feel  this 
way,  you  initiate  good  comnuni cat  ions.    In  these  ci rcurristances ,  the  ^ 
group  atmosphere  Is  one  of  open  discussion  and  communication,  rather' 
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than  one  of  hostile  silence  and  recrimination.    To  really  hear  what 
the  other  person  is  sayl-nq,  one  must  drop  the  fear  that  attempting 
to  understand  the  other  means  agre^ient  with  their  behavior.  To 
really  hear,  you  must  drop  your  defons i veness  and  really  believe  that 
others  have  a  right  to  feel  differently  about  things.    Once  you 
clarify  differences,  then  it  is  often  possible  to  negotiate  compro- 
mises or  ways  you  both  can.  achieve  your  goals. 


TMPATHY 

Hearing  the  words  that  others  say  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
listening  and  understanding  what  they  mean.    It  is  only  by  a  great 
deal  of  effort  that  we  are  able  to  understand  what  the  other  person 
means.    One  of  the  best  ways  to  understand  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
other  person's  "shoes"  for  a  moment.    Empathy  is  one  of  the  best 
technigues  for  understanding  what  the  other  person  means.    But  em- 
pathy should  not  be  confused  with  sympathy  or    agreement  with  the 
other  person'^  actions.    Corrmuni cation  with  another  person  is 
difficult  because  o''  the  differences  in  experiences,  attitudes,  and 
values.    Empathy  helps  us  bridne  the  conmunication  gap. 

Definition  of  Empathy 

Websters  Dictionary  defines  emoathy  as  "intellectual  ider>tifica- 
tion  with  or  vicarious  experiencing  of  the  feelings,  thoughts,  or 
attitudes  of  another  person."    This  essentially  means  understanding, 
knowninq  how  other  people  feel  or  think;  why  they  feed/bel1eve  that 
way;  what  has  led  them  to  fef?l/bel ^ieve  that  v/ay.    Oo  not  confuse 
empathy  with  sympathy..   Sympathy  means,  "harmony  of  or  agreement  in 
feeling^,  as  between  oersons  on  the  part  of  one. .person  with  reso^ct 
to  another;  commiseration;  consonance,  or  accord."    Sympathy  con- 
notates agreement  with  the  actions/feelings  of  others,  where  as 
empathy  only  means  understanding  of  those  actions/feelings.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  understand  the  feelings/actions  of  others  without 
agreeing  with  that  person's  actions/feelings. 

Demonstration  of  Empathy 

We  ask  you  to  attempt  to  understand  and  reflect  (empathize  with) 
the  feelings  of  others  in  the  group  situation.    We  ask  you  to  do  this 
Wjbecause  it  will  aid  interpersonal  communication  greatly.    It  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  what  a  person  is  saying  if  we  defensively 
look  for  what  we  believe  differently  from  that  person.    Try  looking 
for  similarities  in  feeling  or  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  in  the 
same  situation.    Put  yourself  in  the  other  person's  shoes,  tempo- 
rarily.   Once  you  get  in  touch  with  how  the  other  person  feels  or 
understand  the  reason  they  took  the  action  they  did,  then  reflect 
what  you  understand  to  the  other  oerson.    Let  this  person  know  that 
you  do  understand.    If  you  do  not  agree  with  t-heir  action  or  you 
feel  differently  about  the  situation,  then  you  may  explain  how  you 
feel  and  the  additional  or  different  data  that  leads  you  to  feel 
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differently.    If  there  ^good  communication  channels  established 
In  the  qroup,  the  other  person  will  listen  and  attempt  to  under- 
stand how  you  feel.    Each  person  has  a  right  to  their  different 
feelinqs»  but  we  must  understand  and  accept  the  riqht  of  others  to 
their  feelinqs.    Through  attempting  to  empathize  with  and  reflect 
other's  feelings,  we  open  communication  channels.    This  dpens  the 
possibility  of  acceptance,  negotiation,  compromise,  and/or  mutual 
respect.    Empathy  and  reflection  of  others'  feelings  is  essential 
to  good  communication.    Without  empathy  and  good  communication,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  "helpers"  to  succeed  in  helping  those  who 
seek  help. 


REFLECT,  CLARIFY,  SUMMARIZE,  AND,  ORGANIZE 

Another  important  part  of  the  communication  process  is  the 
ability  to  reflect  ideas  and  organize  these  ideas  so  that  they 
become  clear  to  other  group  members. 

-AS 

Reflect  Statements  of  Others 

In  the  active  Listening  process,  it  is  necessary  for  the  listener 
to  listen  carefully  for  what  is  being  said,  empathize  with  what  is 
being  said,  then  reflect  back  to  the  sender  what  you  believe  is 
being  said.    Reflection  of  the  statements  of  others  involves  clari- 
fication and  summarization. 

CLARIFICATION.    One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  clarify  what  another 
person  means  is  to  ask  that  person  what  he/she  meant.    You  may  say, 
"Did  you  mean  (pitting  their  statement  in  your  own  words)?"  This 
will  generate  a  dialogue  in  which  the  other  person  can  expUin  what 
was  meant.    Often,  obtaining  the  facts  surrounding  an  event  or  feel- 
ing will  help  you  clarify  what  was  meant.    Using  similes  or 
metaphors  will  help  you  understand  their  meaning;  such  as,  "It  was 

like   . "    If  they  are  speaking  in  generalities,  ask  the  person 

to  give  you  specific  examples  of  what  they  mean.    All  of  these 
techniques  will  help  you  clarify  what  is  meant.  / 

SUMMARIZATION.    Once  what  the  other  person  has  said  has  been 
clarified,  the  next  step  Ifl  the  communication  process  i^  to 
summarize  in  your  own  words  what  the  other  person  means.    Be  sure" 
.to  check  your  summary  out  with  the  original  send^.    Does  your 
summary  still  reflect  what  tbat  person  meant?   Summaries  are  much 
easier  to  reme»*i»er  and  work  with,  and  so  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
your  summary  of  what  the  other  person  meant  is, correct,  r 

Organize  What  the  Other  Person  Safd 

The  next  step  in  the  communication  process  is  to  organize  what 
they  meant  in  terms  of  things  you  know.    This  means  "pulling  to- 
gether" what  is  said  in  terms  of  what  is  meaningful  to  the  group. 
Relate  what  you  said  to  the  experience  of  the  group;  something  they 


are  familiar  with.  This  will  aid  in  integrating  the  ideas  of  others 
Into  workable  solutions  for  the  (vroup. 

SUMMARY 

THfese  performance  objectives  which  you  arq  expected  to  live  by 
during  small  group  activities  dre  ways  in  which  you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  conwuni cation  sent  to  you.    Without  practicing  these 
conmunication  methods,  vou  will  be  operating  in  a  feedback  vacuum. 
Without  communication,  we  operate  in  the  dark,  basina  out  decisions 
on  little.  If  any.  accurate  data.    In  a  field  that  attemots  to  help 
people.'- good  communication  techniques  are  essential  to  the  helping 
relationshib.    Practice  gained  in  the  small  group  laboratory  situa- 
tion will  be  an  invaluable  experience  for  Improving  and  fine-tuning 
your  conmunlci^jon  skills  before  reaching  the  field. 
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Mention 


LP-AA-BB-I-^t 
Petftonallty  Theory 


PART  II  -  TEACHING  GUIDE 
INTRODUCTION  (5  Mln) 


vJe  in>  Social  Actions  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  cotitroverelol  areas/ 
Equnl  Opportunity  and  Treatment 
(EOT),  drug/aXcohol  aluae  control, 
and  race  relations  all  have  their 
wn  peculiarities^    Yet,  there  in 
a^c&Aiaon  Chrej^d  which  weaves  its 
way  through  aach  facet  of  Social 
Actions  business.     That  conpion 
thread  Is  people.  "  ^■ 


MOTIVATION 

Each  and  every  day,  we  deal  with 
people  in  some  fashion  or  another 
and,  therefore,  we  need  at  least 
a  degree  of  understanding  in  (arms 
of  why  people  behave  as  they  do* 
Tlie  greater  understanding  we  t)ave 
of  people,  the  laore  assistance  y% 
will  be  able  to  provide  —  whether 
we  are  talking  about  day-to*-day|^ 
transactions  or  actually  counsel-^ 
lug  an  individual  who  is  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  being  a 
productjive  member  of  the  Air  Force 
society*    Another  consideration  is 
the  increased  self-awareness  that 
can  be  gained;  that  is,  it  is  not 
only  Important  to  understand  others, 
but        it  equally  Important  to  under- 
stand ourselves* 


OVERVIEW 

Specifically  ye  will  be  discussing 

1.  A  brief  history  of  tiy. 

2.  Structural  Analysis* 

3.  Se<:ond  Order  Structure. 
*  .    The  concept  of  stroking. 
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TRANSITION 


PHESEMTATION 


BODY  (11  lira    45  Mln) 


Aa.    Using  Transactional  Analysis 
(TA) ,  Identify  tha  factor(8)  which 
dascriba  tha  fornultlon  and  opera- 
tion  of  tha  human  peraonality  in 
interi^rsonal  relationships. 


!•    HlatorlcAl  d#v«lopin€nt  of  Trans- 
actional Analyala.  ^ 

ae    TA  vaa  developed  by  Eric  Berne, 
M«D»,  a  social  psychiatrist* 

(1)  Keen  observation  of  hu«ian 
behavior  with  tremendous  Initiative 
and  insights a 

(2)  '    Discovered  early  in  pro- 
fessional  career  that  using  intuition 
and  only  three  questions  he  could^tnake 
accurate  predictions  pf  his  clients* 
behavior* 

V'    ba    Eric  Berne  was "trained  as  a 
psychoanalyst/but^  after  15  years  of 
training  as  an  "analyst"  he  abandoned 
this  trad^ttotial  approach  to  treatment  * 
TA/  however 9  hM^  Its  roots  in  psycho- 
aiialyikls»  And  vpis  developed  as  an  off- 
shoot of  psychoanalysis a 

(1)    The  break    firom  the -tradi- 
tional pfychoanaly  tic  Approach  was  re- 
lated to  two  f actors  t- 

(a)    Berne  *s  usa  of  non** 
traditional  approaches  such  ^  humor 
and  heavy  emphasis  on  grouj^Sa 

^      (b)    Disregard  for  tridl- 
tlonal  status  used  by  the  psychiatric 
Ci«ld.       A  '     '     ^  ^ 

Qa    Based  on  his  group /experiences ^ 
the  TA  concept  of  Interper^nal  conDii|i% 
cation  emerged.^  (Transact ioha) 
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(1)    From  Che  group  •xperlence 
h«  developed  m  TA  language  which  was 
eaeily  underatood  by  both  the  therapist 
and  clients 


0m 


(2)    Thla  language  was  used 
to  help  the  client  understand  (cogni- 
tlyely)  how  his/her  behavior  was  dl6- 
functional • 

d,     Berne  also  observed  In  his, 
clients  what  appeared  to  be  egp  Images. 
Some  cllentp  would: 


(1)  Behave  as  though  they 
were  little  children,  dlapite  thelt 
age. 

(2)  Act  as  parental  figures. 

(3)  Deal  with  factual  data 
like  a  computer. 
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e.  Ills  clients  would  switch  back 
and  forth  from  one  ego  Image  to.  another^ 
From  this  he  developed  the  coiicept  of 
Parent,  Adult,  and  Child  ego  states. 

f.  Berne  observed  that  when  people 
were  In  group  settings  o  communication 
pattern  developed  which  was  almost  pre- 
dictable. 

(1) '  People  seemed  to  arrange 
certain  outcomes  for  themselves. 


the  ^*gaiM'' 


(2)     From  this  Berne  developed 
concept  of  TA. 


^    g.    He  continued  to  observe  his  " 
clients  I  ancT  to  disregard  ii>formation 
le^irned  in  his  traditional  psychoanalytic 
training. 

(i)    Bern.  dlBcov.red  Che  Impor- 
cane,  of  such  co.ncepcs  .a.  acrok.a,  and 
tjjM-scructurln^.  "(2)    He  conclnued  Co 
obseifv.  tranaaibclonB,  gamea,  and  ev«n- 
Cually  deviloped  Che  concept  called  "Life 
Scripcs."  . 


h«    By  thtt  end  of  th«  1960*a  his 
theory  wee  almost  completely  developed* 

1,     Other  psychologists  have  con- 
tinued to  develop  and  expand  his  theory. 


TEVALUAI'ION 

1.     From  what  school  of  psychology  did 
Dr.  Oerne  break  off  from  to  form  TA? 

2*    \^at  observations  led  Dr«  Berne 
to  formulate  TA  theory? 

3.    \/hat  major  differences  were  there 
between  psychoanalysis  and  TA? 

TRANSITION 


2«    Structural  Analysis  of  the  personality 
'to  include^  the  development  ^d  characteris- 
tics (verbal  and  non-verbal)  of  the  Parent » 
Adult  and  Child. 

a«  Structure  analysis  is  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  Parent, ^Adult  and  Child 
ego  states* 


b«    Child  Ego  State 
(1)  Development 

(a)  At  time  of  birth  the 
Child  ego  ^(at^  is  all  that  exists  in 
an  infant* 

(b)  The  Child  is  the  source 
of  energy »  and  consists  of  Inate  wahts  and 
(•eling  states.  ^  » 

(c)  Since  an  infant  has 
e9sentially  n6  vocabulary  from  bl^th  to' 

months  most  his/her  reactions  are  ^ 
feelings.  153 
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(d)     Recording!  t>f  Internal 
events  (feelings)  In  response  to  ex- 
ternal events  <nostly  laother  and  father) 
between  birth  and  age  five  (a  felt  con- 
cept of  life) •  - 

(a)    The  Child  ego  state 
is  essentially  preserved  in  its  entire- 
ty from  childhood  throughout  one's  llfe< 

(2)     Characteristics  of  the  Child. 
When  a  person  is  functioning  in  the  Child 
ego  state/mode »  she/he  behaves  as  she/he 
did  when  she/he  wasd  little  boy  or  girl. 
You  can  identify  the  characteristics  of 
the  Child  ego  state  by  the  verbal  and 
non*-verbal  cues  a  person  exhibits  when 
in  this  ego  state « 

(a)    Nonverbal  cues  consist 
of  tears »  cfulverlng  lipSt  rolling  eycs^ 
pouting^  whining^  dowp'-cast  eyes^  squirm- 
ii\gt  tantrums^' shrugging  shoulders^  teas- 
ing»  delight^  laughter^  hand-raising  4lMi 
permission^  luiil  biting^  J  umping '  up  ^fid 
down  with  excitement »  etc.  ' 

,  (b)     Verbal  cues  could  con-- 

sist  of  numerous  statenMtnts^  such  as! 

jL    "I  dunno«  I  wanna* 
I  wish*     I  don't  care*  .1  guess."  - 

*  2^  Many  siipe 
such  ast  biggest »  best»  bette 
"rane  is  better  than  yours.")* 

^  Curlo8it;y  wonis^ 
such  as:  what^  wher^»  who;  when/  dnd 
how  (which  can  also  t>e^  Adult  cues). 

;    ^)     A  Child  ego  state  much 
younge^  Chan  a  year  is  rarely  observed » 
since  persons  who  habitually  express 
this  ego  state  ate  usually  severely 
disturbed;  to  function  properly  in 
societ:ir»  one  needs  t4ie  other  ego  states. 

I 
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\(4>    The  value  of  the  Child 
Bhoulii  nat  be  underestlmatnd.     It  1b 
•old  to  be  the  beet  part  of  a  peroon^ 
and  tUu  only  part  that  can  really 
enjoy  Itaelf.     The  Child  Is  the 
source  of  spontaneity 9  creative  change, 
and  the  mainspring  of  Joy. 


Parent  Ego  State 
(1)     Development : 


(a)  The  Parent  ego  state  - 
consists  of  attitudes^  perceptual  styles^ 
and  behaviors  taken  In  from  outside 
sources,  primarily  from  one's  parents. 

(b)  The  Parent  le  a  re- 
cording of  the  person's  perception  of 
what  significant  figures  in  his/her 
life  have^  saldror  done. 


(c)  The  Parent  ego  state 
le  essentially  non-perceptive  and  noil- 
cognitive.     It  Is  simply  a  constant  and 
sometimes  arbitrary  basis  for  declslonil^ 
the  repository  of  traditions  and  values, 
and  it  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of  child- 
ren, and  civilization. 

(d)  It  operates  validly 
when  adequate  information  for  an  Adult 
decision  la  not  available;  but  In  certain 
people  It  opei^ates  In  spite  of  adequate 
adult  Information.' 

(e)  The  Parent ,  while  taken 
whole  from  others,/  la  not  a  fixated  ego 
state  since  It  can  change  over  time.  A 
pei^aons  experiences  can  add  to  or  sub-- 
tract  from  hla/her  Farent  repertolr 
behavior  and  thoughra^ 

(2)    Characteristics.     The  Parent 
c^o  state  characteristics  or  cues  are 
ones  which  you  generally  associate  with 
aomeona  talking  to  a  child.     Certain  ver- 
bal and  nonverbal  cues  will, help  you  iden- 
tify when  a  parson  is  in  the  Parent  ego 
state. 


/ 


(a)  Nonverbal  cues  con- 
i8t  of  furrowed  brov^  pursad  llpsi 

pointing  index  flnper^  hands  on  hips, 
li<sad-wai;ging»  pat  on  thm  head,  horrified 
look,  wringing  of  handa,   folded  arma, 
foot'-tapplng,  tonp.ue-clucklng,  etc. 

(b)  Verbal  clues  could 
conslBt  of  numerous  statements,  such 
as : 

1^    '*I*m  going  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  once  and  for  all." 

2^    "I  can^t  for  the 

life  of 

r 

_3     "Now,  always 
remember..."  ^ 

"How  many  times 

uave  I  told  you?^' 

,5     "If  I've  told 

you  once.  " 

6    "If  I  were  you. .."  ' 

2    Words  like: 
stupid,  naught,  ridiculous,  asinine, 
poor  thing,  no-no,  sonny,  honey,  how 
dare  you,  and  now  what. 

8^    Although  bhese 
are  clues »  they  are  not  conclusions. 

c.     Adult  Ego  State. 

(1)     Development : * 


(a)  The  human  nervous 
systeia  is  not  fully  develdH^drat  birtli^ 

It  Is  developed  at  about  age  12. 

■*  » 

(b)  Logical  thinking 
probably  docs  not  begin  until  late 

in  the  first  year  of  life.     (10  months) 
Logical  thinking  slovly  Increases  until- 
full  abstract  thinking  Is  available  by 
around  age  12.     It  Is  at  this  age  that 
the  Adult  becoines  fully  f.unctlonal. 
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\x)  Characteristics: 

Xa)    The  Adult  ego  state 
objectively  appraises  reality, 

(b)  \  It  gathers^  stores^  ( 
and  uses  Information  from  all  sources-  I 
Internal. from  the\other  ego  states  (Child  v 
and  Parent) 9  as  wtifll  as  from  the  externaf 
world. 

(c)  TheV Adult  uses  this 
Information  Xo  make  statements  and 
est Imates  possibilities. 

<d)     The  Adult  Is  often 
called  the  computer  because  It  functions 
like  a  dlj^ltal  computer.     It  computes 
logically »  and  without /fee ling I  the 
data  It  has  tdken  iii. 

(e)  Nonverbal  cues 
consist  of:  - 

1^    Listening  as  a 
continual  tix)vement  of  the  face,  eyeS| 
body 9  with  an  eye-blink  every  three-to- 
five  seconds.     Nonmovemejit  denotes  non- 
llstenlng. 

2^    The  face  has  a 
straightforward  expression  and  the  head 
is  straight.     Listening  with  the  head 
I'll  ted  denotes  an  Single  in  mind. 

(f)  Verbal  clues  consist 

of: 

^     '  1^    Questions y  such  as: 

what 9  when 9  how/  where ,  wfto,  etc. 

2_    Responses  or  state- 
ments, such  as:    how  mu'ch^  in  what  way, 
true,  falsa,  probably,  possible,  I  think, 
in  my  opjCnlon,  etc* 


EVALUATION 

*1  •    What  are  Che  dif fercnpes  In  the    ^  156  . 

development  of  the  three  ego  states?  ^  ^ 

2.    Wliatf are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Parent?    Nonverbal  cues?  Verbdl 
cues  ?  / 


3«    What  ar«  the  charact«rlstlci 
of  thm  ChlldT    Nonverbal  cxxmml 
Verbal  CUM? 

4«    What  ar«  tha  charactarlatlci 
of  tha  Adult?    Nonverbal  cuaa? 
Varbal  cuaa? 


TRANSITION  I 
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3«     Sacond  ordar  atructurai  analyslat' 
Elaaanta  containad  within  tha  thraa 
ago  atataa  and  thalr  sf facts* 

a*    Sacofid  ordar  atructurai 
analyaia'ia  a  finar  analyaia  of 
tha  Pajant,  Adults  and  Child  ago 
atataa  aa  initially  daflnad  in 
atructurai  analyaia « 

b.    iChild  Ego  Stata: 

tl)    Within  aach  Child  ago 
atata  thara  ia  a  Parant^  Adult »  and 
Child  ago  atata* 

(2)    Tha  Child  in  Child, 
vora  cowonly  known  aa  th«  '^natural** 
or  **fraa  child**^  ia  that  part  of  tha 
Child  ago  atata  that  la  tha  vary  young, 
iBpulaiva  ,  untrainad,  axpr«aaiva  infant 
at  in  Inaida  aach  paraon*     It  ia  of  tan 
lika  a  aalf-canta^ad,  plaaaura  loving 
baby  raaponding  with  coxy  affaction 
whan  hla  naada  ara  mmt  or  i^lth^  angry 
raballion  whan  Chay  ara  not  nat^ 


•  •■'« 
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(a)    Tha  function  of  tha 
'^Natural  Chxld^^  ia  apontal^aty,  in- 
timacy, and  joy.    Thua,  nany  paopla 
in  Tranaactional  Analyaia  hava  labalad 
thia  tha  Moat  dalightful  part  of  tha 
paraonality* 

<3)    Thf  Adult  In  ch«  Child, 
"Llctla  ProfMSor*',  Is  th«  un«chool«d 
wisdoa.  of  a  child.    It  is  that  part  of 
tha  Child  ^pgo  atata  that  ia  intuit  iva, 
raaponding  to  Doay«i;)>al  Mafagaa  and 
playing  huachaa.    Wicj^  it  a  child  fig^ 
uraa  things  o&t,  thinga^tich  aa  whan' to 
cry,  whan  to  ba  quiat,  and  how  to  aanip^- 
lata  twMa  into  av^ling.    Tha  Lit t la  Pro- 
faaapr  ia  alao  highly  craativat  , 


(a)     The  function  10 
rationality 9  IorIc;  awareness ^  creative 
neea^  and  manlpulat Ivenees* 

(4)     The  Parent  In  the  Child, 
"Adaptive  Child",  Is  that  part  of  the 
Child  ego  state  that  exhibits  a  mod- 
ification of  the  natural  child's  In- 
clinations «     These  adaptions  of  natural 
Impulses  occur  In  response  to  traumas, 
experiences,  training,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly, to  denands  from  significant 
authority  figures* 

c.     Parent  Ego  State: 

(1)  Within  each  Parent  ego 
state  there  is  a  Parent  and  Child  ego 
state. 

(2)  In  addition^  tbara  is  a 
Parent »  Adult »  Child  ago  state  within 
the  parsott^a  Parant  recaivad  fro«  ^Is 
father  and  Mthar^ 

(3)  The  Child  In  the  Parent, 
tiore  conmonly  knovn  aa  the  'Nurturing 
Parent'*,  Is  that  part  of  the  Parent 
that  is  sympathetic,  protective,  and 
nurturing*     It  provides  the  child  with 
essential  survival  needs,  both  physical 
and  psychological •     In  addition  It  pro- 
vides the  little  person  under  its  care, 
or  others,  with  permission  to  grow  and 
become  autonomous  and  creatlyti^  This 
la  the  se^nd  part  of  Intimacy. 

d*    The  Parent  In  the  Parenf^  more 
commonly  knovm  as  the  "Critical  Parent/ 
is  that  part  of  the  Parent  ago  state 
that  Is  controlling,^  directing,  domlneei 
Ing,  and  authoritative.     It  bosses  the 
little  parson  or  others  and  at  times 
may  brutallie  It^.    It  Is  frequently  In 
conflict  with  the  Natural  Child*  This 
part  of  the  ego  state  may  irritate  or 
alienate  others « 


EVALUATION 


I.  \/hat  charact«rlBtlcs  does  tha  Child 
In  the  parent  ego  state  have? 

2«    What  la  meant  by  the  "Adaptive 
Child"? 


3«    What  part  of  the  Parent  ego  state 

is  controlling^  directing  and  domineering? 


TRANSITION 


-  — fl'^  ■-  ■  ■ 


A«     Concept  of  "strokes"  and  examples 
of  the  four  types  (positive^  negative^ 
conditional^  unconditional) • 

a«    A  "stroke"  is  the  fundamental 
unit  of  social  interaction.     In  TA 
stroking  is  any  act  implying  recogni- 
tion of  another's  presence. 

(1)    The  Infant  has  a  need 
for  stimuli  within  his  environment.. 
The  work  of  Spitz  and  others  dramat- 
ically documents  the  withering  of 
infants  raised  in  an  environment  that 
is  devoid  of  stimuli »  particular  phys- 
ical stimuli  such  as  touching^  carreaslng^ 
and  holding.    Strokes  are  primarily  phys- 
ical the  first  10  months  of  life. 


(2)    As  the  infant  matures ^  this 
la  transformed  into  a  substitution  knov 
as  recognition  hunger.    However^  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  original 
need  for  touching  la  aclll  active  in 
the  drive  for  recognition* 

O)    An  exiphange  of  strokes 
between  individuals  const itutes  a 
transact  ion  y  which  l^s  the  unit  of 
social  Intercourse. 


^f  f 
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b.     Positive  Stroking:     This  type 
of  stroking  develops  and  toain tains 
eno tlonslly  lieslthy  persdns •     Posit ive 
strokes  range  in  value  from  the  mini- 
mal maintenance  of  a  ^*hollo'*  to  the 
depth  encounter  of  intimacy. 

(1)  VHien  strokes  are  positive 
they  leave  the  person  feeling  good^ 
allve^  alert ^  and  significant. 

(2)  At  a  greater  depth  they 
enhance  the  individual's  sense  of 
well  beings  endorse  his  intelligence ^ 
and  are  often  pleasurable. 

(3)  Positive  strokes  are 
often  an  expression  of  affectionate 
or  appreciative  feelings:  ' 

"You're  sure  fun  to  dance 

with." 

"I'm  glad  I've  got  you 

for  a  son." 

"You  really  saved  the 
day  for  me  by  finishing  that  report 

"It's  a  pleasure  to  work 
in  the  same  office  with  you," 

(4)  Positive  strokes  can  also 
give  a  person  information  about  her 
Compentencies*    They  caii  help  her 
becoraa  more  aware  of  her  individual 
skills  and  resources* 

/  (5)     Listening  is  one  of  the 

finest  strokes  one  person  can  give 
another.    The  most  effective  listening 
involves  focusing  all  of  one's  attention 
on  Che  speaker^  a  discipline  which  can 
be  learned. 

(6)     Everyone  needs  strokes  ^ 
and  if  they  do  not  get  enough  positive 
ones  I  they  often  provoke  negative  ones. 

Negative  Sttoklng:    This  type 
of  stroking  is  either  the  lack  of 
attention  or  negative  attention  that 
hurta  emotionally  or  physically* 
Ignoring  a  person  or  giving  them  neg- 
ative strokes  sends  the  message^  "You 
are  not  0K«"    When  a  person  is  ignored » 


X3 


taascdy  diminished^  humiliated^  phya-* 
Ically  degraded »  laughed  at ^  called 
namee^  or  ridiculed^  he  la  In  some 
way  being  treated  ae  though  he/she 
Is  Insignificant*    The  person  Is 
being  discounted* 


VjV" 


(1)  Being  discounted  Is 
always  painful*     When  parents  dis- 
count children  It  leads  to  personality 
pathology*     Uetween  grownups  It  leads 
to  unhappy  human  relationships  or 
feeds  Into  destructive  patterns  of 
behavior* 

(2)  Parents  ignore  and  fall 
to  stroke  their  children*  for  many 
reasons*     Most  often  because  In  their 
own  childhood  they  were  themselves  not 
touched  enough  and  learned  to  "keep 
their  distance**' 

d*     Conditional  Stroking:  This 
form  of  stroking  Is  given  In  return 
for  a  behavior  valued  by  the  person 
delivering  the  stroke*    As  lotig  as 
the  valued  behavlo^  Is  continued  the 
person  will  continue  to  receive  strokes* 
Healthy  parents  utilize  this  to  build 
healthy^  adequate  children,  with  praise 
about  self  I  school »  and  society  at  large, 
Unhealthy  parents  may  use  the  same  mo- 
dality to  bring  about  negative  be- 
haviors or  ]feelings* 


.  -  .  ■  >' 


(1)     Example  of  positive  con- 
ditional strokes: 


"Wow.  it's  really  neat 
when  you  hang  up  your  clothes*" 

"I'm  really  proud  of  you 
for  making  this  report  card«" 

"You  really  did  an  excel- 
lent Job  on  that  briefing,  thanks*" 


is 


let 

lA 


(2)     Example!  of  negative  con- 
ditional strokes : 


ERiq 


"You  flunked  acain^ 
didn't  you^  I  knew  you'd  never 
anount  to  anything/' 

''Dam  it»  Ruth»  when 
are  you  going  to  learn  to  add  and 
subtract  and  balance  the  checkbook?" 

"Airman  J  alnce  when  do 
you  have  permiBslon  to  talk  to  hlro." 


;  XT- M 


e.    Unc6nditional  StrokinRt  This 
form  of  stroking  is  Riven  in  return 
for  beings  for  one's  mere  existence* 
Jo  behavior^  other  than'' the  life 
functions  of  breathing  and  other 
bodily  processes  are  necessary. 
Healthy  parents  use  this  vith  their 
children  to  reinforce  a  sense  of  be- 
longing^ of  loving^  and  of  giving. 
Unhealthy  patents  use  this  to  rein- 
force a  lack  of  self-worthy  a  denial 
of  the  person's  existence. 


(1)     Example  of  positive  un- 
conditional strokes: 

"You  are  really  neat 
(picking  up  child) ^  and  I  love  you 
(hugging) ." 

"Darling^  I  adore  you." 
(lover  to  lover) 

"I  love  you,"  (Person 

to  p#raon) 


(2)     Example  of  negative  un- 
conditional strokes: 

"You  are  stupid."  (Person 

to  person) 

"Why  in  the  hell  were  you 
ever  born."    (Parent  to  neglected  child) 

"You  stinky  why  did  I  ever 
marry  you."     (Spouse  to  alcoholic) 
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EVALUATION 


1.  How  significant  are  phynlcal 
strokes  In  child  development? 

2.  Civ6  an  ^^x^mple  pt  a  positive  • 
conditional  strpjce* 

3*     Give  an  example  of  a  nep^ntlvc 
unconditional  stroke. 

i 

5  •  Uxerclse 

1.  Ulret!t  students     to  amall  groups. 

2.  Conduct  TA  Exercises  Imraber  One        (Atch  1) 


CONCLUSION  (10  Hin  ) 

SUMMARY 

1.  Historical  Development 

2.  Structural  Analysis  -  the 
characteristics  of  the  ego  states 
both  verbally  and  mon-verbally • 

3.  Second  Order  Structure  -  A  finer 
analysis  of  the  ego  states. 

4.  Concept  of  "stroking"  aiid  the 
liiour  types  (positive*  negative^ 

conditional  and  uncondil^lonal) 

REbtOTIVATION 

With  the  information  you  have  learned 
about  the  ego  states  and  stroking*  you' 
should  begin  to  have  some  pretty  def- 
inite ideas  about  human  behavior*  both 
your  own  and  others^;    At  this  point* 
you  probably  have  enough  data  for  a 
great  deal  of  self  awareness  and 
certainly  can*  If  yovi  choose;  make 
changes  within  yourself. 


TRANSITION: 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  LKSSON 


\ 


Briefly  restate  pr(»vloufl  leflson. 

1.  Hlntorlcal  Development 

2.  Structural  Analyala 

3.  Second  Order  Structure 
S.troke« 


MOT  IV  A' 

Today's  leaaon  wfll  Incraaae  your 
underatandlng  of  how  people  view 
themaelvea  ancf  others.    We  will 
also  dlacuaa  the  Importance  of 
understanding  how  people  struc- 
ture thelt  time,  such  as ;  work^ 
socially,  and  at  play. 


OVERVIEW 


Specifically  we  will  discuss 

1#     Basic  life  positions. 
2.    Vlme^  structurinR. 
J.     Rankets  and  stamps. 
A»     TA  games  and  their  relation: 
ship  to  rackets. 


TRANSITION 


6.    Transactions:     Definition  and 
examples  .of  complementary,  crossed » 
and  ulterior  ones*      .  , 

a.    Definition:    The  unit  of  / 
social  intercourse  or  coipmunicatlon, 
according  to  Berne,  is  called  a  trans-r 
action.     If  two  or  more  people  en- 
counter each ^other  in  a  apcial 
aggregiition,  sooner  or  later  one  of 
them  will  speak,  or  give  some  other 
Indication  of  acknowledging  the 
preaence  qf  the  others.    This  is 
callad  the  transactional  stimulus. 

II  I  I  I   l<*    INI      ■  S 

The  other  peraoi)  will  then  say  or": 
do  aomething  which  iq  In  some  way  - 
related  to  this  stimulus,  and  that 
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la  called  th«  trauBuctlonal  r€aponee. 
Simple  tranRactlonal  analyalfi  la  con- 
Cornell  with  diagnosing  which  ago  state 
lrq>lenented  the  tr ansae tlonal  stlr.mluflp 
and  wl>lcl)  one  executed  the  transactional 
response. 

b.     COraplencntary  Transactions.  The 
simplest  transactions  arc  those  In  which 
both  Bt ItduIus  and  response  i|l||titse  from 
tne  Auults  of  the  pnrtlcs  concerned. 


/50  ■ 


•MAiere'^  rvy  *  "On  tlie  desk." 

book?" 

•»  '  .  » 

<i)     Hext  in  Hlmplicity  are  Child- 
Tar  en  t  transactions. 

1      -  « 


"Do  you  love  •  "You,  dear,  I         '  ^ 

Mk.  Matt*?"  JLpvc  you  vefy'  ,  ^ 

^        '   .  much." 


J 5 1    (2)     iJoth  of  these  trans- 

actiond  -are  complementary ;  that  is^ 

the  order  of  healthy  human  relation- 
Blilpa*  ^ 

(3)     A  complementary  trans- 
action ^nust  meet  two  criteria: 

\.     The  response  comes 
from  the  same  ego  state  as  that  to 
w)\ich  the  stimulus  is  directed* 

2 »    The  response  Is 
directed  td  the  same  ego  atate  from 
which  the  stimulus  is  initiated. 

(A)     Ab  lonp.  as  the  vectors 
remain  parallel^  conmunicat ion  may 
continue  indefinitely. 

(5)     Gestures^  facial  ex- 
pressions^  body  po»ture^  tone  of 
voice^  and  so^forth^  all  contribute 
to  the  meaning  in  every  transaction. 
If  a  verbal  message  is  to  be  fully 
understoodt  the  receiver  mtust  take 
into  consideration  the  nonverbal 
aspects  as  well  as  the  spoken  words* 

c     WlienVwo  people  stand  glaring 
■at  each  otfie/^  turn  their  backs  on 
each  other »  are  unwilling  to  continue 
transacting^  or  are  puzzled  by  what 
has  Ju3t  occurred  between  them^  it 
is  likely  that  they  have  Just  expe- 
rienced a  crossed  trai^saction*  When 
the' conaunications  .are  crossed  a 
breakdown  (sometimes  only,  a  brief » 
temporary  one)  results  and  coramuni- 
cutions  stop« 

(1)  A  crossed  transaction 
occurs  when  .an  unexpected  response  is 
i4iule  to  the  stimuXus*^    An  inappropriate 

aetata  Is  activated  aod  the  lines 
transacting  between  the  people  are 
cTbssed* 

(2)  Crossed  transltctions^  are 
a  frequent  soutce  of  pain  between 
peQt>le  ~  parents  and  children^  husband 
and  wl£e\  boss  and  employee/  teacher  and 
student t  and  so  forth «    The  person  who 
initiates  a  transaction^  expecting  a 
certain  response^  does  nQt  get  it^  h# 

is  ctQ^fed  and  often* left  feeling  dia^ 
counted* 
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1.  Doss: 

2  •  (Sucrriatary  i 


1  *  Hiiiib«nii : 


2.  Wife: 


I.  Doss: 


2.  Secretary: 


Wli«t  tioM  U  it? 

You*rti  alwnyM  In  nucli 
ji  hurry  I 


Cttn  you  take  th«  car 
to  be  aaryicad  thla* 
^aftarnoon? 


4 


Today  1   Iroiw  Johnny 
expectfl  a  birthday  cak«« 
The  cat  haa  to  go  to  tha 
vet ,  Und  now  you  want  me 
to  take  tho  car  Int 


I  need  25  cop        of  thia 
report,  for  tlie  board  mmet- 
iug  this  aftcri\oon.  Can 
you  get  them  for  ma7- 

Aren't  you  lucky  you'Ve 
got  ma  around  to  take 
care  of  you? 


/3-<3. 


1.  ^cikntlst  A;  There  may  bo  some 

Vd|riable8  wc  haven  *t 
considered  for  this 
experintent. 

2,  Scientist  H:  So  what,  who  carea 

nround  here? 


1.  Wife: 


2.  Huaband : 


1.  Sup^rviaor: 


2i  File  clerk: 


l*d  like  to  use  the  car 
on  Wednesday  night  and 
have  a  good  viait  with 
ray  sister* 

Gee,  you  never  want  to 
talk  to  ma. 


Have  you  seen  the 
Willows  contract,  Misa 

Smith?  ^ 

If  you  ran  this  depart- 
,  ment  tho  way  you're  sup- 
poaed  to,  you  wouldn't 
have  to  ask  me  where  the 
Willows  contract  is. 
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Ulterior  TranBACtlons. 
Ulterior  transact loiiB  are  the  most 
complex.     They  differ  from  comple- 
mentary and  croseed  >|.ran8Act lona 
In'  that  they  always  Involve  more 
than  two  ego  states  simultaneously. 


(1)  When  the  ulterior 
message  Is  sent^-  It  is  dlsnulsed 
under  a  soaially  acceptable  trans- 
action*    Such  is  the  putpose  of  the 
old  cliche*]     "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
come  up  to  my  place  and  have  a  drink?" 
In  t^his  Instance  the  Adult  ^In  the 
person  Is  verbalizing  one  thing  while 
the  C!iild^  with  the  use  of  innuendp^ 
is  sending  a  different  message* 

(2)  Ulterior  transactions 
can  be  either  angular  '^or  duplex* 
An  angular  transaction  involves 
three  ego  states  and  occurs  when 
messages  are  sent  simultaneously 
from  one  ego  state  of  the  initiator 
to  two  ego  states  of  the  respondent* 


Salasp#raon 


CuStOMt 


(3)     In  the  above  example 
the  salesperson  provides  Adult  In- 
formation to  the  prospective  buyer* 
However^  he  simultaneously  sends  a 
secret  massage  to  the  customer  in  an 
attempt  to -"hook"  the  latter's  im- 
pulsive Child  and  quickly  close  the 
deal.    The  secret  message  Is  non-*  | 
verbal  and  Is  referred  to  as  the 
psjycholofclcal  roes8af>e#    The  Adult- 
Adult  stimulus  is  , overt  and  Is  galled 
^e  social  inBssage>    The  respondent 
may  teply  from  any  of  his  ego  states* 
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(A)     A  duplex  tranNactlon  in- 
volves four  epo  BtatoB,  two  in  each 
person.     Uurin(;  the  course  of  a 
duplex  transaction^  two  conversaXions 
arc  occurring  siroulLaneoualy »  one  on 
the  social  level  and  another  on  the 
psychological  level.     As  Uerne  accu- 
rately points  out,  duplex  t ransaxzt ioun 
are  frequently  seen  in  flirtation  games. 


Cowboy  I  t    ]^  1  V#  Female  viaitor 

**CoM  and  aee  ,  .I*ve  lovtd  barns 

the  bam**  •^•'^  alnca  I  vaa 

a  little  girl 

(3)    The  abeva  convaraatlon^ 
ovarh^rd  at  a  Taxaa  duda  ranch »  sounds 
on  the  social  laval  to  ba  an  Adult  con- 
varaation  about  bams#    Uowa^r^  on  tha 
psychological  laval  it  ia  a  Child  con-- 
vara at ion  about  aax  play* 

^ 

(6)  The  third  rule  of  cotnniuni- 
cation  states  that  the  outcome  of  the 
transacjtiona  will  be  determined  on  the 
psychological  level. 

(7)  Duplex  transactions  are 
tho  basis  for  interpersonal  games  be- 
tween people.    Often  the  only  persons 
aware  of  the  ulterior  transactions 
are  tl\e  participants  themselves, 

(8)  Ulterior  transactions 
are  not  necessarily  negative'  or  even 
dishonest,  provided  that  the  partici- 
pants have  an  awareness  of  tb^^-tl^ns** 
actions.     Duplex  transactions  are 
frequently  very  helpful  in  counseling;  ' 
and  therapy  whan  they  are  used  to 
communicate  massages  to  the  client's 

'  Child  which  would  otherwise  ba  censored 
by  a  critical  Parent, 
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o.     iranttuctlons  mpy  be  either, 
adralght forward  or  diluted »  IntMaa 
or  weak. 


1 

f  -  J 


(1)  Olluteil  transactions  are 
often  half  hoatlle^  half  affect lonate< 
The  message  Is  burled  In  some  fomi  of 
Idddlng.     For  example »  one  student 
may  say  to  another.     "H^y  glnj^us  when 
are  you  K^lng  to  flnlnh  that  book?'  I 
want  to  read  It/'    The  other  may  ,toB8 
It  to  him  with  **Uori!  you  are  butter- 
fingers.     Catch  It  if  you  can."  * 

(2)  Weak  transact  ions  arc 
those  that  are  superficial^  per- 
functory^  and  lack  feelings  of  in- 
Qensity.     Such  is  the  case  of  a 
wife  who  says  to  her  husband »  "I 
wonder  if  we  should  go  out  to  dinner 
tonight/'  and  he  responds »  don't 
care»  dear.     Wlia^ever  you  say,  dear." 


f.     In  healthy  relationships 
people  t^ransact  directly  without  the 
use  of  ulterior  transactions.  They 
also  communicate  straightforwardly 
and,  on  occasion,  inter^ely.  These 
transactions  are  conplcmentary  and 
free  from  ulterior  motives. 


EVALUATION 


1.     (Draw  on  chalkboard)  what  kind 
of  tra^action  is  it  on  a*  P-A-C 
diagram, ; when  there  is  a  stimulus 
^rrow  from  the  Child  ego  state  of 
John  to  the  Parent  ego  state  of 
Mary,  with  a  response  from  Mary's 
Parent  ego  state  to  Johrt's  Child 
ego  state/ 


2.     (Dlraw  dn  chalkboard)  what  kind 
of  transaction  is  it  on  a  P-A-C 
diapram  when  there  Is  a  stimulus 
Parent  ego  state  of  Mary,  with  a 
response  frony  Mary's  Child  ego  state 
to  John's  :Parent  ego  state? 
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3.  What  kind  of  trauaactlon  had  un 
liiplled  or  lilddun  nw»H«n>ne  in  U? 


TRANSITION 


mm 


■mm 


Four  basic  life  positions  a 
situational  exAinpJ,c  of  each,  and 
A  the  function  of  atrokea  in  the 
maintenance  of  each  position. 

a.     Steciinp,  frora  "faith  in 
huuian  nature"  Eric  Berne  felt 
that  people  arc  born  into  the 
world  feeling  OK  about  theinaelveB^ 
and  OK  about  everything  around 
thom^^excluding  any  unconvnon  emo- 
tional tVaoia  or  physiologic  damage). 

(1)  The  OKness  is  the 
first  conclusion  of  man  at  birth. 

It  is  ohe  of  the  roost  important  con- 
cepts of  T.A.  theory  that  Eric  Berne 
felt  he  introduced  to  the'  field  of 
psychotherapy*  . 

(2)  It  is  important  to 
note  that  there  is  a  general  dls- 
agreenent  among  some  T.A.  psycho-' 
therapists  concerning  this  first 
conclysioR  of  man.    An  example 
appears  tti  the  writings  of  Axny  and 
Ton  Harris  (the  book  "I'm  OK,  You're 
01^')  who  Introduce  a  fundamental  shift 
in  Berne's  theory,     they  list  the  oil- 
healthy  position  -"I'm  not  OK,  You're 
OK"  as  being  the  first  and  "universal 
position"  from  which  all  people  need 
to  extricate  themselves. 


b.     The  concepts  of  the  basic 
life  positions  we  will  discuss  will 
be  taught  as  Eric  Berne  originally 
.developed  them. 


■■vi(5>iy*> 


■ERIC 
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(1)  From  this  Inltlnl  OKhcbh 
each  person  recognizes  their  wants ^ 
needs  and  feelings  that  are  Inherent 
to  their  exlstetnce.    The  early  ex- 
periences (social 9  psychological  and 
physiological)  of  the  Individual  In* 
cludlnKt  whether  or  not  thea^  needs 
are  met,  play  a  decisive  rolV  In 
behavioral  development •     This  basic 
ORnesSj  because  of^  early  experiences, 
may  alao  cliange.    What  emerges  is  a 
combination  oi^•'OK'^  and  "NOT  OK" 
existential  belief's  a  person  has 
about  themselves  and  the  environment 
that  surrounds  them, 

» 

I'M  OK  -  YOU'RE  OK  . 
I'M  OK  -  YOU'RE  NOT  OK 
I'M  NOT  OK  '  YOU'RE  OK 
I'M  NOT  OK  -  YpU'Rt:  NOT  OK 

(2)  These  arc  referred  to  as 
life  or  existential  positions.     It  is 
important  to  understand  this  T.A,  con- 
cept because  the  life  position  of  an 
individual  influences  how  they  think, 
feel,  act  and  relate  with  others • 

c.      I'M  OK  -  YOU'RE  OK. 

(1)  When  an  infant  enters 
the  world  he/she  is  probably  in  a 
healthy  position  (I'n  OK  -  YouVeOK). 
(Dlferne) 

(2)  As  long  as  the  childs 
basic  needs  are  met,  they  xt^ill  reiaain 
in  this  positiout 

(3)  Persons  in  this  position 
reflect:  an  optimistic  and  healthy  out- 
look on  life,  freely  relate  with  others, 
and  assume  a  "get-on  with"  stance  in 
their  dealings  with  other  persona  and 
ttic  unvlKonment.    This  person  is  willing 
to  tak#  rlakd  to  get  the  positive  strokes 
that  neet'th.elr  needs  and  also  be  re- 
sponslve  to  the  needs  of  others.  .They 
believe  in  intimacy  and  are  pleasant  to 
work  for  an<J  fun  to  play  with. 
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d.     I'm  OK  -  You're  not  OK. 


(1)  1 1'  a  young  perBoi)  i» 
afvercly  neglected p  abuBedp  or  opproB- 
sedp  he/she  luy  decide  that  it  is  otlier^ 
not  hls/here^lf|  who  are  not  OK.  Wlien 
this  happens  I  he  luay  assume  the  life 
position  ••I'm  OK  -  You're  not  OK*'. 

(2)  Coimnonly  one  of  lils/her 
parents  modeled  thla  position  for  this 
person.    For  example^  loost  child 
abusers  were  themselves  abused  as 
children. 

(3)  This  position  is  often 
Called  the  paranoid  position  since 
persons  in  this  position  are  often 
extremely  distrusting,  bluniing  or 
hateful. 

t 

(4)  This  person  may  deny 
personal  dif f icul tles^  feel  cheated, 
and  react  toward  the  world  with  anger 
or  frustration.    Their  general  stance 
In  deallfigs  with  others  is  a  '•get-rid- 
of*'  position. 

e.     I'm  not  OK  -  You're  OK. 

(1)  This  is  referred  to  as 
the  depressive  position  and  is  the 
most/ frequent  In  our  society. 

(2)  If  a  young  persons  be- 
havior is  not  positively  reinforced, 
the  individual  may  decide  that  "I'ra 
not  OK.'* 

(3)  Persons  in  this  position 
often  feel  stupid^  inferior,  ugly»  or 
Inadequate.    Depression,  guilt,  and/or 
diatrust  of  others  may  also  accompany 
this  position. 

(4)  A  person  who  programs  his/ 
her  life  to  be  compliant  and  pleasing  to 
oth«rs  In  order  to  get  strokes  supports 
this  life  position. 


(!3)     Persons  in  this  posit  Ion 
have  forest  difficulties  acceptln(^ 
coDipllnents »  and  generally  take  a 
"aet-aivay-f rom"  stance  In  their  deal- 
ings with  others  and  the  envlroimont# 
They  spend  a  lot  of  time  attempting 
to  read  the  minds  of  others  in  order 
to  please  people* 

I'm  Not        -  You're  Not  OK. 

(1)  This  position  is  assumed 
by  persons  who  were  f.iiserable  enough 
in  their  yputh  to  have  decided  that 
neither  themselves  nor  anyone  else  is 
worthwhile  or  valuable. 

(2)  This  iH  the  "give-up" 
position^  and  persons  who  have 
assumed  this  position  often  wind 
up  in  prisons^  mental  institutions 
or  inorgiies. 

(3)  Those  persons  generally 
assume  n  **get-nowhere-with"  stance 
in  their  dealings  with  other  persons 
and  the  environment. 


g.     Once  a  person  >has  assumed  a 
basic  life  position^  he/she  tends  to 
selectively  perceive  the  world  in  ways 
which  will  maintain  that  position. 

(1)  In  reality^  most  people 
are  not  fixated  in  a  single  position 
but  rather  move  from  one  position  to 
another  at  different  times  with  dlf- 

^ferent  people.    For  example^  a  man 
may  assume  an  arrogant  '*I*m  (XC  - 
You*  re  not  OK'*  position  at  home  with 
his  family^  while  feeling  and  -acting 
IqadequAte  (I*m  not  OK  -  You* re  OK) 
with  his  bo88^  and  yet  be  relaxed  and 
outgoing  (I'm  OK  -  You're  Ok)  with  his 
friends  at  the  club.  ^ 

(2)  The  position  in  which  an 
Individual  spends  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  his/her  time  is  called  his/her 
life  position. 
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(3)    Positions  Are  assuoHid 
aa  n  result  of  a  decision  made  vticn 
the  person  was  very  young  and  lacked 
adequate  Adult  Inf orvuitlon*     Like  any 
other  decision^  thin  can  be  changed. 

(4)     Since  nil  peraons  are  in 
fact  OR^  all  of  the  not-OK  positions 
can  be  thought  of  a«  unhealthy  deluaionli. 

h.     Helping  people  to  roassuine  the 
healthy  life  position  is  one  of  the 
™^J^r  goals  of  Transactional  Analysis, 


EVAI.UATION 

1.     According  to  Lric  Uerne  peopie 
are  bom  into  tlils  world  in  what 
basic  life  position? 


2  .     Give  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  "I'ra  OK"  -  "You're  not  OK" 
life  position.  "  * 

3.     \4\u\t  life  position  does  a 
person  takeon  a  '*give  up"  stance. 


TRANSITION: 


ERJC 


d.     Definition  and  exaiaplcs  of  the 
ways  in  which  i^eople  structure  time. 

a.     Another  of  the  significant 
contributions  of  Transactional 
Analysis  and  particularly  the  semi- 
nal ulnd  of  lirlc  Uerne  is  cjie  concept 
of  tlrK*  structurln[]^  or  how  human 
be  in    structure  their  time. 

r 

(1)  *  the  need  to  structure 
time  is  based  on  three  drives  or 
liungers. 

(a)     The  first  is 
stimulus  hunger.     Far  from  trying  to 
avoid  stimulating  situations  most 
organisms^  Including  humans^  seek, 
them  out.     The  need  for  senisaC;ion  is 
the  reason  why  roller  coasCluTs  and 
moYA^^  theaters  make  money  and  why 
prisoners  will  do  aliqosc  anything  to 
avoid  solitary  confinement. 
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(b)  Tlic  second  drive  ip 
recognition  hungor »  the  queHt  for 
special  kinds  of  senfliitlonB  which 
can  only  be  supplied  by  another 
human  being  or  peta.     That  la  why 
lallk  is  not  enough  for  babies;  they 
also  need  the  sound  and  snell  and 
warmth  and  touch  of  rootherinn  or 
else  they  wither  away p  J  us t  as 
grownups  do  if  there  is  no  one  to 
say  liello  to  t))en. 

(c)  The  tbird  drive  is 
structure  hunper ,  the  quest  to  make 
order  out  of  a  chaotic  universe. 
This  Is  why  adults  tcncf  to  ^row  into 
organizations  9  and  wliy  time  struc- 
turers  are  among  the  most  sought 
after  and  the  most  highly  rewarded 
menbers  of  any  socle ty» 

b.     The  first  niethod  of  tine 
structuring  is  wi thdrawal • 

(1)     People  themselves  can 
withdraw  from  others  either  by  re- 
rfovinf;  themselves  physically  or  by 
removing  themselves  psychologically ^ 
withdrawing  into  their  fantasies. 

;  (2)    Withdrawing,  is  sometimes 
a  rational  Adult  decision.  People 
need  time  to  be  alone p  to  relax/  to 
think  their  ovm  choughtSp  to  take 
stock  of  themselves^  and  to  be  re-, 
Juvenated  in  their  individual  himtan- 
ness.     Even  v^^^thdrawal  into  one's 
fantasies  Is  often  legitlm/ite.  A 
food  fantasy  may  be  a  better  use  of 
time  tUati  listening  to  a  bad  lecture. 

(3)     Withdrawing  is  sometirfes 
based  on  copying  ones  parents.  In 
this  case^  the  person  imltatcs^  pArontal 
bcliavior.     For  example  a  roan  tlireat^ed 
by  conflict  with  his  wife  may  withdraw 
as  his  father  did  when  his  niother  got 
mad.     ile  may  leave  the  house ^  retire 
to  the  shopp  or  go  to  his  study.  Or^ 
he  niay  simply  go  to  sle'ep  or  simply 
'*tune  out'*  his  wife^  not  hearing  what 
she  says* 


(4)  Wlthdrowlnfi  patterns  also 
come  from  the  Child  ep^o  state.  These 
are  often  replaya  of  a  person'a  child- 
hood adaptions  out;  of  the  neceaaity 
for  aelf-protact Ion  from  pain  or  con- 
flict.   They  may  also  be  the  result  of 
training.     A  child . t Gained  to  "go  to 
your  room  and  shut  the  door  and  don^t 
coma  out  until  you  have  a  smile  on  your 
face"  learns  to  withdraw  either  phys- 
ically or  psychologically  behind  a 
forced  smile. 

(5)  When  a  person  withdraws 
paycholoulcally^   it  Is  often  into  a 
fantasy  world.     These  fantasies  arc 
likely  to  be  of  uncensored  .pleasure 
or  violence,  creative  imaginings »  or 
df  learned  fears  and  catastrophic  ex-- 
pectations.     Everyone  withdraws  into 
fantasy  from  time  to  time.    Vho  hasn't 
imagined  all  those  great  things  that 
"could  have  been  said"  or  engaged  In 
some  unsensored  pleasure? 

c.     The  second  method  of  time 
structuring  is  rituals. 

Rituals  arc  a  stereo- 
typed aeries  of  simple  complementary 
transactions* programmed  by  external 
social  forces*     The  payoff  from  rit- 
ual^ is  a  garnering  of  strokes  with- 
out the  attendant  risk  of  intimacy. 

V 

(2)     Consider  Cxamplc: 

s. 

WCO:  "Good  morn InR,  Sir."  (Saluting) 
Col:    "Good' morning,  Sgt."  (Returninp 

salute) 

NCO:    "N^ce  weather  today.  Sir." 

(Smiling) 
Col:     "Yes.  indeed."  (Smiling) 

It  Is, apparent  that  this  exchange  is 
not  intanded  to  convey  information. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  any  information, 
it  is  wisely  withheld.  This  series 
of  tranaactiond  is  quite  adequately 
characterized  by  calling  it  a  "four- 
stroke  ritual." 
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(3)  Variationfl.     If  tlio  NCO 
aiul  colonel  were  In  a  luirry,  they 
uiijjlit  both  be  contented  with  a  two 
iitrokii  exchan^^e  of  uaiuteB« 

(4)  It  ia  Important  to 
realize  that  in  rituals  there  is 

a  syuiLietry  present  t!iat   is  dictated 
by  the  very  nature  of-  the  ritual.  To' 
tjlve  back  only  two  titrokcs  after  re- 
cclvlnc  four  is  couHldered  to  be  lu- 
■politc  and  bad  forn,  and  in^y  result 
in  at*  type  of  interpersonal  censure. 
Conversely^  to  p.ive  back  ten  when  only 
one  or  two  was  asked  for  Is  to  invite 
a  bewildered  puzzlencnt,   that  is  < 
currently  considered,  "t^ettlnp  over/' 

(3)     Some  cultures  and  socie- 
ties liavc  evolved  rituals  which  a^re 
quite  involved  and  formalized,  neces- 
sitating an  exchange  of  literally 
Jiundrcds  of  strokes.     Within  our  own 
culture  there  are  peoRraphical  dif- 
ferences, with '^the  Southwest  and' 
California  beinp,  perceived'  ds  i:x>re 
relaxed  ^and  less  formal  than  tlie  * 
traditional  liast, 

(6)     It  is  important  to 
rcnerabcr  >:2tvhat  in  ^ritualized  behavior 
the  whole  protocol  is  stereotyp^jid. 
Once  the  first  transaction  has  been 
Itiitiated,  the  wtiolft  series  is  pre- 
dictable and  follows  a  predetermined 
course  to  a  foreordained  conclusion 
unless  special  conditions  arise. 

iX.     The  third  niethod-of  time 
structuring  is  pa6tj^es> 

(1)     Pastimes  are  defined  as 
a  series  of  semi-rituailstic ,  simple, 
complementary  transactions  arranged 
around  a  sinp.le  field  of  material, 
whose  primary  object  is  to  structure 
an  interval  of  time* 
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^(2)    Pastilles  arc  typically 
played  at  parties  (*' social  gatherings**) 
or  diirlng  the  waiting;  period  bftforg^^a 
.forrml  ii^roup  r.\eetlnp.  beg  ins «  PailtlnleR 
luny  take,  the  form  described  ap  ••chit-  , 
ch^t'*  or  they  may  become  more  serious, 
e«g«  /  argumentative* 


-  J*- 
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V  (3)    Pastimes  may  take  many 

V different  coateots, .however,  the*  form 
remains  the  saine4     Some  of  the  contents 
described  by  Ueme  acc:    TTA  (child- 
,  rearing)  ;  Getioral  Motors  (conlparing 

cars);  Hbo  Woti  (sportii) ;  WarUrobe   '  V 
,  (clothe^);  Kltchfin  (receples)  Psy- 
chiatry (analysis  of  others  or  ^elf) ; 
What  became  of  (remlnlslnp;)  ;  and  so  »  , 
forth*   .  .  -J>  ,  ^ 

•   (A)     Besides  structuriing  ttm'e  , 
antl  <|>rovtding  mutually  acceptable 
stroking  for  the  parties  concerned, 
/-pastimes  serve  t1>e  addltioijal  function 

Of  being  social-selection  process^^,  ^ 
^Willie  a  pastime  is  in.  progress^  ()}e  , 
Child  in  each  player  is  watchful^^  • 
Nassesslng  the  potentlftlities  of  ttitf^    '  . 
r  others  involved*     At  the  end  of  the 
party ,  each person  will  haye  selected 
^certain  players  he  wc^uld  like"  to  ^see 
more  of  J  while  others  he  will  -discard, 
rcgardlejis  &f  how  skillfully  .<or  pleasant- 
ly they  «ach  engage  in  the  pastime:  The 
on^a  he  selects  aire  thos^  who  seem  the^ 
most  likely  candidates,  for^mor^  comnlex 
relat.ipnships  , '  either  games  or  Ihtlmcy.  . 

•      ^  (5)    Along  with  ^formllig  the 
^basis' for  the  selection  of  acquaintances; 

diid  fgrlendsfiips,  another  important  ad-„,. 
;  vanta(>e  obtained  from  pastiites  la  ^e 
^^confiriaation  of  role-a;nrd  the  atabiliz'lng 
of  position,  not  only  %t\  th^  social  level', 
but  alsp  on  the  psytho^ogi'cal  and^ex:^8t,en- 
^  tl^l  level  as- well|       -  , 


e.  .  The.  fourth  i9*thod  erf  tirae\«^ruc- 


turl3jg-is  activities^ 


■    o  • 


ERLCI 


(1)   , Activiti^  are  way^  of  struc- 
turing time  that  deal  with^  external  reality' 
are  coitsnditly  thought '  of  as  work,  gettinp, 
sbujiBthing  ^dne"«    ActlvitleB  ar?' of  ten  what 
people  want  to*  do,  ne^d  'to 
*dQ 


  dO|  ^or  haye  to 

*  alone- or  With  others 
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(2)  Some  exain|3jefl  of  dctl^^-- 

ties  are:'    Scrv^nK  on  a  concilttcc^  -  , 

wcedinR  the  garden^  dlttatlug  a  letter^ 
organizing  a  precinct^  playing  In  a 
bandp  cooking  dinner.,  sewing  a  dress; 
and  building  bridges. 

(3)  When  some  of  the  al?ove 
lactivltleB  come  to  an  end^  a  person 

frequently  feels  empty^  restless,  or 
useless.    This  problem  comes  Into  sharp 
awareness  when  cei^taln  time-structuring 
^activities,  such  as  caring  for  children; 
going  to  school,  or  holding  ^  Job  como 
to  an  abrupt  end.  f 

(4)  Many  mothers  who  completely 
fill  ^helr  time  with  children  and  house- 
hold chofes  ^are  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  boredom  and  Inadctfuacy  when  the  child- 
ren grow  up  and -leave  home.  Similarity^ 
a  father  who  devoted  his  life  to  belhf? 

a  breadwinner  may  suffer  the  same  boredom  > 
and  deteriorate  rapidly  after  retirement . 

■•       .  *  • 

(5)  ^  There  is  some  ,dlscii3sip]C\  .In 
TA  liter^ure  that  s{:ructured  play  activi- 
ties, as  contrasted  to  spontaneou|f  ^lay g 
should  be  classified  as  an  activity,  tob. 
This  would  be  the  cage  In  playing  a  game 
of  chess,  pitying  basketball,  and  sp  forth. 

^  (6)    Activitlas'  are  typically  adult 
"to  adult  contfunicatldns.' 

f.     The  f^^th  method  of  time  struc^\ 
turlni*  Is  karoes . 

(1)  Thus-  far  all  of  the  mej^dds  of  ■ 
time  structuring  harve  been  complementary  i^h 
t:hei.r  ongoing  t^aqf  actions.   'Games  are  .clear- 
ly differentiated  by  two, chief  charac^r- 
istlca:     (1)     their  ulterior  quality  ahd 

(2)     t)ie  payoff.  ^  "  ^ 

(2)  We  will  discuss  games  In  much 
^roatex  depth  during  this  block..  At  pre- \  ^  . 
sent,  it  Is  Important  to. differentiate 

them  from "operations.    Arf  operation  is  a 
slnple  ttflinaactlon  or,  set  of  transactions 
tinderyak^n  for  a'specific^  stated  purpose.  ^ 


•  If  sonoonc  frankly  nflkn  for  reafl?niraiic<' 
iuul  i\elH  Itp   thnt        jin  opacation.  If 
sonoonc  ^ibRb  for  r^uBdurnncc'^  and  after 
it  Is  clvcn  turns  it  in  some  way  to  tUh 
diaadvantage  of  the  j;ivex-,   that^l8  a 
gni.ie .  s  ' 

(J)     Superf icifiJLly ^  a  p,ai.ic 
iookii  like  a  set  oT  operatibn^^  l>ut      ^  ^ 
after  the  payoff  it  become^^ apparent 
that  these  '^operations'*  %€^rc  rcalXy 
maneuvers;  not  honest  rec^uests  but  i 
i.K)veH  in  the  same.   ,  »  * 

(4)  Wliat  we  are  concerned  with 
here  arc  the  unconscious  gai.ios  played 
by  innocent  people  erip,aped  In  duplex 
..trdnsact Ions  of  which  they  are  not  fully 
aware  I  and  wl^ich  form  the  i^iost  important 
aspects  of  social  life  all  over  the  world. 

(5)  '  We  will  return        a  fuller"^ 
discussion  of  garaes  in  XA,  tlieir'  relation-- 
aliips  to  other  >^spects  of  TA  theory .  v, 

^  The  3lx>:h  n>ethod  of  tiiae  struc- 

turinc  is  intimacy,  -       ^  * 

(1)  At  a  deeper. level  of  human, 
encounter  than  rituals^  pastines^^^  p^ames, 

actlvitleii^  lies  the  potential  that 
e^ich  person  has  for  intimacy.  IntiioAi^y 
Is  free  of  games  and  .free  of  exploita- 
tion.    It  occurs  in  those  -rare  moments 
of  hunan  contact  trhat  arouse  feelings 
of  tenderness^  empathy 9  and  affectioti. 

(2)  Pep  pie  can-  live  or  work 

.  toj^ether  for^^many  years  but  never  really 
"see^'  or  "hear'*  each  other.  Yet^^^a 
y  moment  may  <^omc  when  one  sees  th^  other  *' 
for  the  i^st  time  —  sees  the  other^s 
colocing^  the  other's  expression's^  the. 
other* 4  many  shapes ^  ♦movements ^  differ-, 
onces.  \fhe  one  may  also  hear  the  other*/ 
for  the  first  time  —  bear  all  the  bthdfr's 
mcssagap^  verbal'  and  nonverbal,  emptional. 
and  factual 1 

(  ■  r      .  - 


(J)     Lntlmacy  Ib  often  frlghten- 
bocavitte  It  Invoivry  risk.      In  an  iw- 
tlinatu  relationship  people  are  vulnerable, 
and  many  times  It  seems  easier  to  pas» 
time  or  to  play  Mrmes  than  to  risk  feel- 
ings either  of  ^ffcctlon  or  of 'rejection. 

(4)     1/  the  capacity  for  Intimacy 
ha«  been  lunvexessarily  suppreased,   It  can 
be  rc»CTrmr«d,     Throimh  activating  and 
streAjjtheVlng  the  ^^W^^  state ,  people 

can  jchange  In'spltecrf  their  early  life 
e^eVlences. 

(b)     Recovering  the  capacity  for 
Intli^jacy  la  a  major  coal  of  TA  and  Is 
one  of^ the  marks  of  an  autonomous  person « 
Winners  In  life  risk  genuine  intimacy.  ^ 


i:VALUATi6N 


1.     When  a  person  beponcjs  bored  and  de- 
cides to  go  an  a  fantasy, trip ^  the 
person  Is  structuring  ti^e  in  what  \ 
manner?  *  , 

/ 

2  ♦     A  military  dlnning-ln  Is  a  form 
of  passing  time  in  wiiat  manq^er?- ) 


3.     Glvtf  da  example  of  intimacy. 


TRANSITION: 


;9.    pefinltlon  and  development  o'f  a 
"racket" »  its  relet lonslvlp  Co  trading 
"stamps"  and  to  ps^ycho'somat  Ic  uymptt^ms. 

a.     Uef,lnltlon  of  cr  rapket:  *An  In- 
dJLrect  or  manipulative  wny  of  getting- 
stvokcfl, that  results  In  an  unpleAsant 
feeling.  ^  '  .  ' 


.b.     Behayiqral  development  of  a 
racket  ancl  the  difference  between 
learned  and  s{5ont^neou6  feeling;). 


1S2 


\ 


(I)     A  child  id  born  capable  of  aII  faelinp.n 
rauK^i^K  from  aff«clion  to  ragn.     XUv.  intauta  feel- 
iwj^  i\t  birth  an»  aiH)nt»n4iourt  aiui  n«it\itiil  *  ^'Nutuiiil 


(2)  Am  A  ctilld  dov«lo^)H  htf/.shtt  laaruH  who 
to  »how  afflict  toil  toward.     Tliey  (\iuo  i««ru  who  and 
ubouc  wliac  to  guilty  about.     A  child  luarna  who 
and  what  to  fwar  or  hate.     T1ich€  arc  all  l«aincd  or 
adaptive  foalinKii,    (Adapt iv«  Child).     It   In  Important 
to  i!mphaHl*«''that    theHO   fc«l  ing!!  aiu  (unct  ional  In 
our  society  (thny  niaybw  survival)   but   tlioy  ra.iy  alrto 
cruatc  probltfin.i  aa  the  clilId-dMv«lo|>H ,  aH  w«  will 

dlHCUHS. 

(3)  Liacli  child  experiunctis  all  fcullni;8» 
but  «ach  evnntually  udaptti  wltli  a'  fnvorite  fftclinn 
(it  umy  not  he  pleasant),     TliiJHC   favor il«  fot?lini;H 
usually  occur  duri^>^  strciisful  sttuatlons, 

A  i;ood  oxamplo  comcij   fion  th«  book, 
"Uo rn  to  Win": 


-s  • 


Jjl ' " 


A'  child  who  continually  tionro 


"I'm  aahain«d  of  youT*  or 
**Yuu  sho^d  bo  auliaiivcd  "of 
yoursiBl  t!  ** . 


"Juat  wait  until  your  fathiir 
p.ets  hornii;  hft'll  b«at  you 
go^d." 

"Don't  spvak  to  tliosc  Jcwa/ 
Catholica/ProtestnntB  thoy 
can't  be  truftlltd." 

*'You  can't  do  anything  rtftlit" 
or  '*I  don't  know  what  I'm 
C^inj*  to  do  witli  you." 


Adapts  to  feci 
fiuiity 

af  iMld  ^  ^ 

hate  or  suspicion 
hurt  - 


(.4)    While  th«a»  fcwlingS' ijuiy  have  been  an*  ^ 
luularatandMblo  response  to  tlie  qriginal  ciilldhood 
altua^iorta,  latar  in  life  a  p<»rs0n  may  tund  to  seek 
oyt  situations  in  which  tliey  reaxporionce  Che  old 
faalings.     In  fact,   thes*  feolinKS  ate  vftcMi  collected. 

»  ■  ■ 

*    (?)    KacU  prt-non  will  tand  to  li^vu  ono  favorite 
racket/Tobllrtg  ami  use  tUot  feerlln^  in  many  j^lffejtent 
altuattons,    Sp  a  perHon  may  have  a  racket   feeling  of 
liiir,^,  6r  sAd,  loneljjr,  aiigar  etc.. 

V  ■        '  ■  ,  "  -  * 

(6)    There  are  thra«  upeclflc  ways  In  which 
rrfcket  fowlingd  alo  lennicd:  .-         .    ;  ' 

/.,  .  '*..,P"pn«iydel»  It  forth* 

Child  (UaU  (ihowB  son  that'  a  man  sUoOld  be  tough  and 
uayor  axpr«.,'-a«an..8  by  bolng  athl.tic,  th«  man  «tf 
^hOhovse  (making  aU  the  J.clslo.^a)  and  m.Vor  express- 
i»K  an  emotion  th^t  rnngeH  around  a'.uiniins./ 

•UM.n.it  i  ii!'^  Btroked  (reinforced  or  con- 

(Utl.ned)   Inm  n  poraon'a  behavl^or.     (A  child  '^ay  • 
decide        a.»  Aiifjor  tacj^et  because  he  y6ta  ,«,8t  of  his  » 
^rok«  wtuin  ,he        aifgry  or  obuoxlous.     Mis  parents  ^y 


\ 


T 
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(c)     liy  a  pariM^t  tclltni; 

a  chllj  wlial  to   fool  or  think.  (An 

iuifiry  child  is  told:  "Ypu'to  not  uuul. 
you're  Just  tired/' 

(7)     Tne  difference  between 
racket   (learned)   f celinKfl  antl  natural 
or  spon taneousr^leel  Inj^.s  . 

(a)*  A  peruon  *9' natural 
tenilency  is  to  'have  a  feelings  express 
it^  be  done  with  it  ^  and  theo  r,o  on  to 
sor.icthing  else.     A  -apontaaeous  or  nat^ 
ural  feeling  will  m.ike  senoe   for  the 
situation  and  he/she  will /do  sonffthln;; 
that  will  f.inish  the  feelinp,^   1 .  e .  > 
off  the  expressway^   vote  for  funds  for 
a  better  Dxpressway^  slow  down,  or  dcL 
wl)atever  would  bte  reasonable  for  the 
situatioa.     A  spontaneous  feel  is 
also  exprcissed  from  the  free  ClUld 
lif;o  State  and  be  a  responso  to  an 
activity  that   is   fun  for  the  p^ersou 
and  responsive  to  others  needs. 


r  (b)     Learned  feellnf',8. 

coine  trbm  the  Adap^tive  Child  ego 
9tate.     i'liey  are  important  and 
functional.     They  are  necessary  for 
iiian  to  predict  behavior  in  'order  to 
survive  in  society.     lJut*thay  can 
al^o' be  destructive  when  developed 
into  a  racket • 

•  ■  ^  \  • 

c.  A  concept  of  T.A«  that,  ties 
into  "Rackets'*  is  call^jd  '•iradi^ig  ^ 
S tamps" • 

(1)     TradlhR ^ stamps  are  en- 
duriiif,^  non-^genuine.^feelin(3S^uc^  as 
sadness »  auger »  giiilt  etc,  ^  that  ai^ 
collected  and  saved  up  by  persons  who 
play  gaidbs  so  that  when  enough  are 
collected  th«y  can*  be  traded  ^in  for 
some  type^M^  lnapproprli3ite  benaviot. 

^An  .example:  Knough 
stamps  or^npleasant  fettlings  can 
be  co»ll«ctfed  so  that  they  can 
tr^«ied''ln  for  a  '^ftee'V  blow~up 
drunken  blnge^  Suicide ,  at tcfflpt »  or 
some  other  script  mi*lesti>ne. 


(2)  ^  StanipH  arc  collected  by 
people  who  fiiel  not-OK  about  then- 

,  nclves^ and/rtr  others  and  want  to 
avoid  taking  responHlblllty  for 
tlielr  behavior. 

( 3)  Some  people  caHl\  in  <^ 
their  .stamps  regularly  for  small 
prizes  (missinp  a  day  of  worJc^^w;^ 
faillnp^a  t^at)  while  others  save 
them  up  for  bigj^er  pri  zcs  (divorce* 
suicide^  homicide). 


.1/ 


(A)     Stanps  are  unnecessary  ^ 
^nd  iire  uBed  to  keep  u  person  from 
belnc  autonomous  hy  malntalninr,  his 
ra^cket.  . 

(5)  The  healthy  individual 
deals  with  his/her  feellnRS^  wants , 
and  needs  as  they  occur  and  does 
not  collect  stamps. 

(6)  One  of  the  goals  of 
TA  treatment  is  to  help  the  client 
give  up  Ills  exist inj;  stamp  collection 
and  stop  collectinp  thereafter. 


rlVALUATION 


!•     What  is  thp  definition  of  a 
,  rack^et? 

'2.     \/hat  is  roe  ait  t  by  a  racked  bclnp 
modeled? 


3,  lixplain  the  concept  of  trading 
stamps. 


RANSITION: 


:;er|c 


JLO.  Oofinltlon  and  qx^mpl^as fof  TA 

•  "Barnes",  the^r  relAtionshlp  ta* 

Vrackote"',  and  this  use  of  Karpman's 

Drama  TriancJj,^:in  both- counseling/ 

•     lnteivlewing,»nd  \^me  Interact  itina . 
> '        .  ■■ 


4. 


111 

a.  liotU  ra^ki? IM  and  j;;amo9  are 
sjubfitltuto  wayH  of  nettlnf»  Htroke.H 
from  other  people.     Both  lu^havlors 
are  learned  syatcna,  and  both  re- 
quire a  diacount  of  the  self  and/or 
the  other  .person.     The  Adapted  Child 
freely  substituten  Lheae  learned  be-- 
liaviors  for  spontanoous  Cliild  fctllnp.K 
which  wore  discountetl  or  not  perriltted. 
The  two  ari^  yonewhat  different  in  that 
a  game  is  a  process  of  usinn  ulterior 
transactions  which  v^nd  with  a  racket 
feelinf;.     A*  racket,  liowevcr,  can  also 
be  a  process  using  coiaplenen\ary 
transactions  which  Include  the  bad 
feellni',. 

b.  When  people  coniDmnicata  on 
more  than  one  level  at  the  sane  tirae, 
and  when  the  results  of  their  trans- 
actions lead  to  bad  feelings,  they 
arc  playing  a  game.     A  psychological 
game  is  defined  by  lieme  as  "an  on- 
going series  of  corapleiientary  ul ter ior- 
transactions  progressinc  to  a  well- 
defined  »  predictable  outcone."  The 
predictable  outcome,  or  payoff  con- 
sists of  bad  feelings  for  onch  player. 

c.  Garies  are  learned  patterns  of 
behavior,  and  inost,  people  play  a  small 
niftnber  of  f avorlte'^gtfines  with  various 
pejj^sons  and  in  varying  intensities. 
Gaiiie  players  intuitively  seek  out  and 
find  partakers  for  complcraentary  {jamos, 
and  it  is  in  marriage  and  other  clo.se 

^relationships  that  ^nos^t  games  are 
played  to  the  greatest  Intensity.*  ^ 

(1)     First  Decree  games  are 
-played  in  social  circles  with  anyone 
willing  to  play  and  generally  ^ad  to 
!nild  upsets.     A  mild  fl|itte/^  '^apo" 
can  be  basically  ex^w|[n^  and*  fun.  A 
loan  and  woman  enjoy  an  ©ye|[w[>*fe^  of  iflirt 
ing  with  each  other,  she  t^ms  him  down 
'  at  the  end  of  the  night,  aiid  both«ffcel 
slightly  uncomfortable .\ 
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(2)  Second  D«firf>€i  gainea  occur 
wU«n  tlie  piayem  ro  after  bigger  b takes, 
ubually   In  more  Intliruite  clrcliu),  aiul 
eiwK  up  with  a  blcger  bad-feclln};  pay- 
off,    liere^  come-on  inay  even  laet  for 

ipeveral  dayd  uiitll  blatant  Bexuai 
advance  Is  met  with  a  atronf;  rebuff. 
"The  wonuin  leaves  anf;ry  and  Justified 
that  "ail  laen  are  not  c^>od/'  wlille  the 
iium^  who  Is  playing  "Kirk  me/'  ^eela 
hurt  and  rejected  by  another  woman,  ' 
V 

(3)  Third  Degree  games  in- 
Molve  tissue  damaf^e  and  may  end  up 

in  the  Jall^  Ko&pltal  or  morgue^  l.e.^ 
the  woiium  shoots  the  ruin  to  defend  l\er 
honor. . 

d.  Ciames  also  vary  in  the  length 
of  tine  that  passes  while  they  arc 
bcinp,  played..    A  short  version  of  a 
;;aine  i.uiy  take  only  a  few  seconds  from 
start  to  finish^  while  longer  versions 
iiuiy  last  weeks,  months^  or  even  years. 

e.  -  People  play  games  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)     To  structure  time. 


'  TrifitiMn 


(2)     To  acquire  strokes  — 
positive  strokes  may  be  acquiretl  in 
tlie  early  moves  of  the  game^  and.,..^-- 
negative  strokes  aj.ways  accompany 
the  payof f .\    A  "good"  game  might  be 
tliought  of^s  one  which  produce* 
many  more  positive  jrtrokes  in  the 
•arly  phases  of  the  game  than  neg- 
ative strokes  rcsul^^tlng  fron  the 
payoff. 


(3)    To  maintain  a  racket. 


^        (4)     To  keep  others  around 
wlien  tvacket  strokes  are  ruimlng  otit.  - 

(5)    To  conf irm/parental  In- 
junct^bws  and  .further  the  life  script. 


(6)'    To  maintain  the  perspn's 
irSe  position  by  "proving"  that  self 
aiid/tor  others  are  not--OK. 


'1 


1  .;:  ^ 


/.otS>  ' 
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(7)     To  provide  a  Ui\\\\  Icvoi 
of  Htrokii  exchiinp.e  whllt»  blocking  In- 
tliaiicy  and  inalntalnlnj>  distance. 

(3)     To  mnkv  people  predictable. 

f.     Titere  are  several  ways  t^o  unVier- 
stand  the  dynamics  of  a  game.     One  way 
in   LlluBtrated  by  the  BymblosiH  di/ij^^ram. 


"\rnat  would  you 
do  without  me?" 


"Poor  ne 


ne.'yf 


livery  ganie,  like  a  rackety  involves  a 
syr^ibiotic  relationship  and  begins  with 
a  discount* 


A  discounts  his  Child  needs  or 
feelings  ("Let  we  ta4ce  care  of  you/'  is 
stated  verbally  while  he  supresses  that 
ue's  tirc^  and  wants  to  rest), 

U  discounts  his  Adult's  ability 
to  solve  problenw  and  his  Parent's' 
guidance  in  taking  care  of  himsoif  (i(nd 
so  saya»  "Yes^  take  care  of  me!") 

A  is  playing  "What  Would  You 
Do  Without  Me/*  while  IJ  is  playing 
"Poor  Me."  . 


'.S  


ICuch  LmlivlduAi  Ih  l:tt»pondtn|t  to  «  situiitioii  Uy 
IgnoriiM;  tlio  reality  of  whiit   Is  1iupp«!ii  Lii^',  iinvt  liow 
th«  uth«r  person  fisalj^  aiul  by  disailnK  oxciusivoly 
Ikuiu  au  iutttinai  Itumtt  ol  rultiruncis   (with  what  in 
going  on  ill  iiiM  own  liond) .     Ulnoqiint  In^;  can  only 
occur  when  Adult  thinkin|{  in  avoided  And  actuni 
Child  n«iidii  or   faoiin(;:f  ar«!  i(;iiorisd»     iVny  piirtion 
can  atop  discounting  and  refuse  to  pl^iy  gatmiB  by 
acknowledging  hl»  Child  nccdn  or  foellngti  a\Xrf 
choosing  approprlato  mean^  to  have  thum  net. 


«  Another  DieCjioil  ot   wivaxa  aiiiilyriln  In  In 

tortis  ot   II  transactional  dlujuftm. 


SI:  "Can  I  see  you  tonljjht?" 

Rl :  "Yes,   come  over  Inter/*  f 

S2:  "I'll  teach  you  n  lesson. " 

R2  :  "(Tbinii  and  kick  mo.'* 

\ 


> 


The  two  persona  above  ^re  send  in    dual  or  ulterior 
messages*     Whlla  their  Adult  ogo  staton  are  dis- 
cussing  a  rendezvous  (social  mcsHage) ,  Parunt 
and  B^'s  Child  are  setting  [up  a  sltuat ionjCb/*  a  " 
covert  or  paychologlcnl  tnassane)  which  will  lead 
to  bad  feelings.    The  game  boconeg  apparent  when 
ego  states  arc  switched  and  the  pHychologlcal 
message  becomes  overt  i\ud  bad  fcelinfja  are  ex- 
perienced b^  both  players.     A  1b  playing  "Now 
I've  itvt  You,  You  SOB"  (NIGYSOB)  while       la  play- 
ing "ICiclc  Me."     The  transactional  diagram  lllu- 
•tratM    that  both  partners  must  be  willing  to  play 
a  game  in  orijier  for  the  game  to  continue.  Jft 

h»     Robejct  Goulding  lists  five  steps  neccRsary 
for  a  game; 

< 

^       ^  (1)     An  osteAelble  stimulus;  usually  Adult 

^4   to  Adult    (social  taensA^M^ 


to  Adult   (social  message) 

^(2)     A  psychological  stimulus  (secrotf 


masaga) 


(3)     A  response  to  the  secret  raesnago 

(^)    A  payoff  of  bad  feelings 

(5)    The  game  Is  played  out  of  Adult  aware- 
ness (if  the  participant  is  avare  of  t]ie  psycliologlcal 
iQve^of  cotnnuinlcation.  he  is  mnneuvering  or  manipulat- 
ing; fITe  other,  not  playing  a  game.)       *  /  ^ 


V 


\ 
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1*     Th«  Kitrpmnn  Gama  friangio  llIuatratuH 
Htill  another  way  of  und«ratnndlii^  |*'anw8.  rcrnoiiii 
wlui  play  ganwu  ar«  d Idcount  Iuh  whlltt  aii»iimlnK  th» 
rol4!  of       r  ncu  lit  (>  r  ,   Hcjicuiir,  or'Vlitli\,     Any  oiu* 
playar  kiiuwa  all  t ha  roL«»  and  nmy  HwUch  from 
rolo  to  rola  a#  clta  game  prograaatt^or  aa  he  goon 
from  ono  sami  to  auothar.    ttoat  puopia,  Uowavar, 
hava^a  favorite  rol«  aiul  Apoud  mom  of  thalr  tlfmi 
in  that  poult  ion.     A  f>ama  occura  wh«n  at   lenHt  oua 
of  tha  playara  HwitcUoa  poaltiona  du  tha  tilanglti, 
thereby  prdvliilng  a  nog«tlv«  atroko  payoff  for 
•  •cU  playor  In  th«  gaiiHs . 


Por seen tor  • 


Roocuer 


0) 


.A 


.V 

ERLC] 


Thu   followlnjr   la  a  llpt  of  coioinon  i;aino»  dlviaed 
into  group!!  dotcrmlncil  hy  tho  Ll\roc  C.ime  [rlanj^lo 
portltlona.     The  f  1  rti  i  .|;anu*   In  each  toluran   i^j  I  h<» 
ba»lc  one  tor  that  position. 

rKUSECOTOR 


NIGYSOB 
memiah  ' 
Courtroom  , 
If  It  Weren't  For 

You 

Sea  \^iat  You  rtadc 

Corner 
lichienltyl 


fU-:SCUEK 

T  *m  OnlV  Trying 
to  HeTp  You 

Wh^t  Uould  You 
Do  Without  Me 

Happy  to  llolp 

They'll  Glad 
Thoy  Know  Me 


. VICTIM 

Kick  Me 
Wt\y  Doen.  this 
^ways  Happen 
To  Mo? 
.Stupid 
Woode^i  Leg 
^tarried 
Poor  Me 

Cop»  &  Robbers 
Alcoliollc,  Addict 


^    J.     Gotfltlng  clients  to  give  up  gamen  la  diffi- 
cult.   TlUa  is  because  garoua  provide  ui«i\y  strokes 
for  some  clients,  ^nd  life-long  patterns  of  strok-  j 
^  ^  ing  are  not  easily  given  up.     Initial  /:on  front  at  ioiil 
of  g«Ma  and/ttr  rackets  often  frustrate  the  client-^Vy 
who  laax  eacalate  the  pattern  by 'crying  louder  or  by 
^    threatening  to  leave  or  to  hurt  himself.    The  counselor 
encouragea^the  client  to  learn  new  and  more  satisfyin'g 
ways  of  acquiring  the  strokee  he  needs  and  wants  while 
using  one  "or  more  nf  the,  following  methodu, 

(1)    hum  is  to  provide  the  client  with  Adult 
Information  concerning  ,tfie  g«me(s)  the  client  piny 
ing    hpw  it  ma  into  hid  script.  And  how  the  moves 
of  the  game  progress  to  a  bad  feeling  payoff.    The  ) 
counselor  does  this  by  allowing  a  gane  ta  be  ployed 
out  or  described,  asking  the  playcrMxow  he  feels 
after  receiving  the  p#yof f,  and  dlagranming  the 
moyea.    With  this  information  the  client,  espocially 
if  ho  is  playing      first  degree  game,  can  leem  to 
avoid  the  payoff,  and  can  change  how  he  relateij  t^ 
others.  .  ,   
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(2)  Anotlu»i  wny  to  tro^  i\nmv 
l)lf\yera  ia  ti)  work  it^viict  Jry  with  tlic 
clluut's  IcllckcL  fcolinnK^  point in^; 
uut  their  repetitive  occurrence  aiiii  j 
the  clt€rfCt*8  rtapone  Iblllty  for  fecl^ 

tKe  way  he  doeo.     Flnnlly^  find 
out  what  the  suppressed  Natural  Child 
fecliuR  l?i  ancMielp  that  be  expresseiL 
W'aen  the  client  gives  up  the -racket 
ft^cllnc  he  will  likely  give  up  the 
j;aiue  Moves  that  acconpany  lt«         -  , 

(3)  A  thlri.  wj\y  to  effcctj^- 
ly  btop  p,aMe  playinj.  and  rackets  i.'i 

to  catch  the  openlil^.  di^scount^  con- 
front  It^  and  eucour^age  tlie  ^ient  ^ 
to  tnink  about  wliat  he  Is  discovmtlng. 
As  the  client  becomes  aware  of  wlint 
is  really  going  oi\  within  htnself  he 
\'M\y  chootfe  to  stop  discounting  and 
^Ive  up  the  ensuinj*  game  or  racket. 

In  general »  the  task  of 
th>;  therapl.*^^it.  is  to  iielp  tlie  clientr 
uecor.e  aware  of  and  express  In  a  use- 
ful way  the  liaturnl  Child  need  or  feel- 
ing wUich  he  has  be<Mi  discounting. 


J' 
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^ive  an  exarjpl<^  of  a  3rd  degree 
gane* 

.2  .     What   is  meant  by  a  synblotlc 
relationship?" 

J»     As>*a  counselor  \/hy  uould  It  be 

InportanC  for^a  client  to  under- 
Btand  the  TA  "game"  concept? 


TRANSITION: 
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1 1 .     L:a»  I  (!  i.se 

1,  DliecL   MtudiMUti   Lo  srul  1  i;rouj)M. 

2.  Conduct  I'A  Kxcrr.lacR  Number  Two 
(Atch  1) . 


A 


corjciAisioti  ( 


oUMMARY 


I  .  .  R.irkcts  anil  liow  Lhevvaro 
developed.     The  concept  of  TA 
"ut-ampo". 

3 .  TA  games  and  their  relation- 
ship to  rackets .  ^ 


IILHOTIVATION 


Wit;h  the  ijuformatl^^^  we-  have  covered 
you  'probably  have  ^b^tter  undfer- 
•   standlnj;  of  how  yo\i  str<icture  your 
time/   Also  the  underatanillQ!-  of  TA 
Canen^  Tacket3  and  stamps  Is  lu^ 
inpgttant  aspect  of  unders tandlt^jj 
'youraolf^     la  the  tJf«^^P  settlnp, 
youM^m  further  _4#^elop  your  self^ 
awareness  ualnp  these  concepts- 


A. 
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IMTRDDUCTION  TO  NEW  LESSON 
Briefly  reScata  previous  lesnon, 

!•     Tine  structurinj^ 

2.  Rackets  and  stamps,  t 

3.  TA  gapes  aiul  tholr  relationship 
to  rackets. 


/7S 


MOTIVATION 


Todays  lesson  will  i;icrease  your 
understanding  of  how  people  make 
uajoi^  decisions  very  ^arly  in  life 
as  to  hot;  life  will  be  lived.  You 
will  no  doubt  be  ^ble  to  closely 
Identify  with  particular  instances 
in  your  own  life  and  perhaps  gain 
a  great  deal  of  insicht  into  past 
events  that  inpact  on  today's 
behavior. 


OVERVirW 

Specifically  wo  will  discuss 


1.    .Life  Scripts 

2..     l/inner  and  Loser 


TRANSITION: 


12.     Definition  of  a  "life  script" 
and  Its  basic  elements ^  and  how 
those  elements  influence  behavior. 

^  .    a.     Definition  of  "life  scripts". 
A  script  Is  a  personal  life  plan  de- 
cided upon  by  each  Individual  at  an 
early  age  in  reaction  to  his/her 
interpretations  of  external  events. 

1>.     Basic  elements  of  a  life 
script. 

(1)     Rackets.     In  observing 
behavior^  we  notice  that  often  people 
to  through  certain  repetitive  moves 
wtiich  result  in  the  same  demonstrated 
feelings  over  and  over  a(>ain. 
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(2)     Early  decision* 

(a)     Further  observation 
r«veal«d  that  collectlnf,  these  feel- 
ingd  or  eustalnlng  a  racket  Is 
support  or  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
plan  (a  script  on  how  to  live  life) ^ 

1^    Written  as 
children  without  sufficient  Adult 
data»  with  a  deterralnatlon  to  follow 
it  to  the  often  times  tragic  end. 


J 


'2^    Qnce  decided^ 
a  pcfrson  becomes  unaware  of  an 
.option  to  live  differently  -  as 
though  all  autonomy  is  surreYidered. 

(b)     Often  tines, 
people  are  able  to  {;ot  in  touch 
with  the  exact  instant  that  thi^ 
early  decision  was  nade*  r 

(3)    Parental  injur^tions. 
Lookinj;  further »  t\iv.  per86n*ia  frames 
and  rackets  seamed  to  serve  a  par^^=^ 
ticular  Injunction  given  in  early 
childhdod  and  the  decision  surround- 
ing this  injunction. 

(a)  Injunctions  are  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  and  to 
pick  up  at  firsts  because  they  are» 
for  the  most  part»  unspoken  messages. 
To  further  complicate  matters »  they 
are  unspoken  messages  that  are  given 
apart  from  the  awareness  of  the  person 
giving  the  message • 

(b)  This  very  potent, 
influential  msssi^ge  is  giycn  tp  the 
child  from  the  mother  and/or  dad's 
Child  ego  states;  almost  always, 
without  the  awarsn^^a  of  mom's  and 
dad's  Adult  ago  states. 

v> 

(c>^^  Thls^  unspoken  mes- 
aage  tells  the^pkild  how  he/she  can 
achieve  recognition,  or,  in  other 
words,  gat  strokes. 
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(47    Counterln^unctions^  Wliat 
mom  aiiil  dad  v«irba^lz<^  is  ganerally  .a 
coun  tat  InJ  unci:  Ion*    Codntef  jyyutict  Ions 
are  the  thini^a  niAit  and  dad  wrat  for  us 
or  \\avm  inore  to  do  with  how  mom  and 
V  dad  want  tha  vorld^  to  saa  thair  off- 
spring.    Thay  include  f^row  up^  bahava 
V     yourself^  make  mon^y^  present  a  ftood 
^'N^i^earancCy  get  on  education »  be  seen 
with  the  right  people »  be  the  best^  etc.^ 

•  Five  major ! parental  injunc- 
tions ilnd  exaiopltofl  of  their  situational 
origins • 

(1)     "DonVt  b^  injunction, 

(a)  A  person  nay  suffer  ^ 
a  life  of  negative  strokes  or  'no  strokes 
at  all  (loneliness) •  ^ 


(b)     A  person  mtiy  soon  get 
the  message  that  thinp.a  would  be  better 
if  "hp/she  were  not"  -  or,  in  other/ 
words,  if  he/shf^  did  not  exist. 


(c)    How  can  this  VDon't7 
be'*  kind) of  message  be  given?  "If^t 
weren't  for  you.  .  .  .  , 

^      1^    I  wouldn't  have 
had  to  get  married. 

2^    I  would 've  had  a 

career  of  my  own. 

\  -         (d)    A  person  buying  into 
this  Injiinction  very  earl)^  in  life  de- 
cides liow  to  MvQ  it  out,  often  times 
to  the  tragic  end.    The  decision  can  be 
almost  anything,  but  runs  along  the 
lines  of: 


'     1^    If  things  get  too 
bad,  .I'll  .kill  my.jclf. 


if  it  kills  me. 


2^    I'll  get  you,  even 


3  I'll 


kill         etc/,  etc. 


^et  yoH  to 


(2)  "Don't  be  Inportant*^  in- 
Jimctlons*     People  who  are  quiet  that 
they  /ippear  almoflt  to  apolorlie  for 
taklnQ  up  apace  or  breathing  their 
share  of  air  in  the  room,  Exanple* 
Mon  and  dad*  are  generally  not  too 
Important 9  so  it's  easy  to  f\et  these 
kinds  of  messages, 

(a)  Stay  in  the  bnck- 
fjround  and  don't  be  consplclous. 

(b)  Don't  speak  unless 

spoken  to. 

(c)  Children  arfe  to 
be  seen  find  not  heard,  and  now  I'm 
a  39r^year-old  child. 

(3)  "Don't  be  close'*  in- 
junction.    This  is  J:ound  in  people 
who  experience  a  great  deal*  of  dis- 
confort  in  either  pliyslcal  close- 
ness or  deep  relationships  of  any 
kind. 

(a)  Those  people 
spend  a  great  deal  of  energy  avoid- 
ing people.  ^ 

(b)  We  often  experience 
these  people  as  cold  and  aloof  or 
withdrawn. 


(4)     "Don't  make  it*'  in- 
junction. 

(a)  T)ie  demanding 
perfectionist  parents  most  assuredly 
send  clear  "don' t-make-it"  in'junctionSi 
since  nobody  can  be  perfect. 

(b)  Religion  tends  to 
go  filong  Che  same  lines^  setting  up 
impossible  standards  with  build-in 
failure  mechanisms.  / 

Cc)    People  who  buy 
intt)  this  injunction  never  feel 
satisfaction  w^th  their  performance. 
They  establish  unreal »  unattainable 
standards  In  their  own  heads »  then 
HilAsjLe  w^th  thenselves  because  they 
^on't  attain  then., 
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(5)     ••Don't"  Injunctioivg 


(a)  Picture  the  over- 
protective  parenta  who,  no  mo^tter 

\A\Mt  is  golnf(  on,  say,  '•Don't*L  \ 

(b)  Every  tine  a  little 
baby  picks  up  4in  item  or'  does  anythinB» 
the  parent  slaps  the  baby's  hands. 

(c)  People  who  buy  into 
tliMs  injunction  are  often  indecisive, 
unable  to  make  a  decision  or  a  move, 
and  seems  to  always  be  looking  over 
their  shoulder  for  somebody  to  take 
whatever  it  is  they  are  doing  away 
fron  thoin. 


EVALUATION 

1,  \71iat  is  the  definttlon  of  a  Life 
Script? 

2.  llow  does  the  ''early  decision" 
effect  a  persons  life? 

3*     Using  a  TA  concept,  what  are 
verbalized  expectations  that-  parents 
liave  for  their  children  called? 


TRANSITION: 


13.     Define  the  concept  of  a 
•*Winncr'^  and  a  "Loser"  in  terns 
of  TA  theory;    including  the 
necessity  of  redeclslon* 

a.  V/inners: 

(1)     When  a  person  refers 
to  a  "winner"  in  TA  terminology  he 
is  not  referring  to  soMcone  who 
iiakes  someone  else  lose« 
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yX)     A  winner  ia  baa^jodllV^ 
p<^r3on  who  responds  authentically  by 
belnc  credible^  truHtworthy^  responsive^, 
and  genuine^  both  an  an  Individual  and 
as  a  loenber  of  society. 

(3)  /Few  people  are  one  hundred 
percent  winners  or  one  hundred  percent 
losers.     It*s  a  natter  of  degree.  How- 
ever ^  once  a  person  is  on  the  road  to 
belnfi  a  Winner^  hls,»,or  her  chances  arc 
greater  tor  becominj*,  even  more  so. 

(4)  James  and  Jonceward  in 
their  book^  Born  to  Win^  describe  a 

winner  thusly! 

*■ 

(a)  Winners  have  different 
potentials.*  Achievement  -  is  not  the  inoat 
important  thing.     Authenticity  is.  The 
authentic  person  experiences  self-reality 
by  knowing^  beinc»  ond  becominc  a  credible^ 
responsive ^person.    Authentic  people  \ 
actualize  their  own  unprecedented  unique- 
ness  and  appreciate  the  uniqueness  of 
others* 

(b)  Authentic  persons  ~ 
wli;iners  —  do  not  dedicate  their  lives 
to  a  concept  of  what  they  imagine  they 
should  be;  rather;  they  are  themselves 
and  as  such  do  not  use  their  energy 
putting  on  a  perfornnnce^  maintaining 
pretense^  and  manipulating  others. 
Winners  can  reveal  themselves  Instead 
of  projecting  images  that  please »  pro- 
voke ^  or  entice  others.     They  are  aware 
that  there  la  a  difference  between  beln^j 
loving  and  acting  loving^  between  being 
stupid  and  acting  stupid;  between  being 
knowledgeable  and  acting  knowledgeable. 
Winners  do  not  need  to  hide  behind  a 
mask.    They  thtQw  off  unrealistic  self- 
images  of  inferiority  or  superiority. 
Autonomy  does  not  frighten- x>finners. 

'    (c)     All  people  have  moments 
of  autonomy »  if  only  fleeting.  However, 
winners  are  able  to  sustain  their  autonomy 
over  over-increasing  periods  of  Clme. 
Winners  may  lose  ground  occasionally  and 
may  even  fail.    Yet,  in  spite  of  setbacks 
winners  maintain  a  basic  self-confidence. 
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(d)  .  Winners  are^uot 
afraid  to  do  their  ovm  thinking  uiul 
to  ua<i  their  own  knovlad(;e«    They  can 
aaparate  facts  from  opinion  and  don*t 
pretend  to  Viave  all  the  ansvera.  They 
iTaten  to  others »  evaluate  what  they 
sayl  but  come  to  their  own  conclusions. 
iUjmoucli  winners  can  adinlre  and  respect 
other  people  9  tliey  arc  not  totiilly  de- 
fined^ demolished^  bounds  or  awed  by 


(e)    Winners  do  not  play 
*Sielpless**»  nor  do  they  play  the 
blanlnc  game.     Inst cad »  they  assume 
rcspofislblllty  for  thler  o\m  lives. 
They  do  not  give  others  a  /alse 
authority  over  then.     Winners  are 
their  own  bosses  and  know  It. 


(f)    To  winners 9  tir.ie 
is  precious.     Winners  don't  kUl  tine, 
trut  live  it  here  and  .now.     Living  in 
the  now  does  not  inean  that  winners 
foolishly  ignore  their  own  past  history 
or  fall  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
Rather,  winners  know  their  past,  are 
aware  and  alive  in  the  present,  and 
look  forward  to  the  future. 


(g)  Winners  learn  to 
know  their  feelln(;s  and  limitations  and 
to  be  unafraid  of  them*    Winners  are  not 
stopped  by  their  own  contradictions  and 
ambivalences*    Ueing  authentic,  they 
know  when  they  are  angry  and  can  listen 
when  others  are  angry  with  them.  Winners 
can  give  and  receive  affection*  V/lnners 
are  able  to  love  and  be  loved*  ^  . 

(h)  Winners  pan  be  sponta- 
neous*    They  do  not  have  to  rqspond  in 
predetermined,  rigid  ways,  but  can  change 
their  plans  when  the  situation  calls  for 
It*    Wlnnem  h^ve  a  zest  for  life,  enjoy- 
ing wot^c,  play,  food,  other  people,  sex, 
and  th^  world  of  nature*    Without  guilt 
they  enjoy  tlielr  own  acc9mplishments. 
Without  «invy  they  enjoy  the  accompllsh- 
riionts  of  others* 
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(1)     Although  Vrlhners  can 
freely  en^oy  thenBclvcs^  they  can  al»o 
postpone  enjoyment,  ca^  discipline 
ther.isclves  in  t)ie  prca^p^t  to  enhance 
their  enjoyment  in  the  future.  Winners 
are  not  afraid  to  po  after  what  they 
want  J  but  they  do^so  in  appropriate 
ways.    Winners  do  not  get  their 
security  by  controllinp  others. 
They  do  not  set  thenselves  up  to 
lOsc. 


( 


(j)     A  winner  cares  about 
the  World  and  its  prcoples.    A  winner 
is  not  Isolated  fron, the  general  problens 
of  society^  but  is  concerned ,  compas-  ' 
sionate,  and  coimnitted  to  improvinj^  the 
quality  of  life*.    Even  in  the  face  of 
nation«il  and  International  adversity^ 
a  winner's  solf-lmage  is  not  one  of  a 
powerless  individual.    A  winner  works 
to  nwke  the  world  a  better  place. 


(3)     A  loser  is  one  who  fails 
to  respond  authentically. 

~  t  'si 

(a)     Although  people  are 
bom  to  win,  they  are  alsO  bom  helpless 
and  totally  dependent  on  their  env^ron- 
mfnt.    Winners  successfully  make  the 
transition  from  total  helplessness  to 
Indeyendence^  and  then  tO/ interdepend- 
«nce».     bosers  do  not«    Sptnewhere  along 
the  way  they  bep^in  to  avotLd  becoming 
responsible  for  their  ownl lives. 

^    (b)     A  lack  of  Response 
to  dependency  needs »  poor  nutrition^ 
brutality,  unhappy  relatiotishl^p^^ 
dlseas^i;  *contini>ln<^.  disappointments »  ' 
inadequate ^physical  carc^  and  traumatic 
events  are  among  the  many  experiences 
that  contribute  to  making  people  loders# 
Sudh  experiences  interrupt^  deter^  or 

*  prevtnt  the  normal  progress  toward 
autonomy  and  arelf-actualization.  To 
copft  with  negative  experiences/  child- 

^  ren  leani  to  manipulate  Uiemselvcs  and 
others.    These  loanipulat ive  techniques 
are  hard  to  give  up  later  in  life  and 
often  become  set  pattcms.  Winners 
work  to  shed  theiA«    Losers  liang  on  to 
th^i. 
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(c)  Sone  losers  apenk 
of  ther\8clvG8  as  successful  but 
anxious^  s\iccessf ul^Mt  trapped »  or 
successful  but  unhappy*     Others  apeak 
of  theriiaelves  as  totally  beaten^  with- 
out purpose^  unable  to  nwvc^  hald  dead> 
or  bored  to  death*    Losers  way  not  x 
recoipiiate  tliat^  for  the  most  part>  ^ 
they  have  been  building  their  own 
cages ^  digging  their  own  graves ^  and 
bprinc  themselves. 

(d)  A  loser  seldom  llVes 
in  the  present^  but  instead  destroys 
the  present  by  focus inp  on  past  ^CTl^- 
ories  or  future  expectations.  The 
lost  who  lives  in  the  past  dwells  on 
the  good  old  days  or  on  past  personal, 
misfortunes.    Nostalgically^  the  loser 
either  clings  to  the  way  things  "used  ' 
to  be"  or  beinoans  his  or  her  bad  luck. 
The  loser  is  self-pitying  and  shifts 
the  responsibility  for  an  unsatis* 
factory  life  onto  others.  Blaming 
others  and  excusing  onedfclf  are  often^ 
part  of  the  loser/ s  games.    A  loser 
who  lives  in  the. past  may  lament^  "If 

only   . "    You  are  welcome  to 

fii;  in-  the  blank. 

(e)  People  who  live  in 
the  future  may  dream  of  some  miracle 
after  which  they  can  "live  happily 
ever  after."    Rather  than'  pursuing 
their  own  lives »  losers  wait  —  wait 
for  the  magical  rescue.    How  wonderful 

ilfe  will  be  ••When   ."    This  is 

sometimes  known  in  TA  language  as  Wait- 
ing for  Santa  Claus  or  waiting  for  the 
undertaker. 

(f)  Another  f/pm^of 
los.r  lives  continually  under  the 
xircad  of  future  catastrophe.  They 
conjure  up.  expectjHrlons  of  "What  if 

 A^^ln,  you  arc  invited 

to  fill  in  th.  bJLank. 


(g)     Unibte  to  bring  the 
fuir  potential  of  their  senses  into  the 
limnodiate  situationi  losers*  perceptions 
are  incorrect  or  incomplete*    They  see 
themselvcts  and  others  through  a  prism- 
like distortion.    Thelt  ability  to  deal 
,  '  effectively  with  the  real  world  is  ham- 
pered.    Their  anxiety  tunes  out  current 
reality.     Consequently  these  people  are 
unable  to  see  for  themselves ^  hear  for 
thon^elveSi  feel  for  theiaselves^  or 
taste ^  touch ^  or  think  for  themselves. 

/  (h)     Losers  spend  much  of 

^     their  time  pl<iy  actinp»  pre  t  end  in 

manipulating »  and  perpetuating  old  roles 
from  childhood.     Losers  invest' their 
energy  in  maintf|^ning  maisks^  often  pro- 
jecting a  phony  front.    Losers  repress 
their  capacities  to  express  spontaneously 
and  appropriately  tlve  full  range  of  pos- 
sible behavior.    Tlmy  may  be  unaware  of 
other,  options  for  a  Ihore  productive^ 
self-fulfilling  life  path.     Losers  are 
afraid  to  try  new  things  and  instead 
maintain  their  own  status  quo.  Losers 
are  Repeaters »  repeating  not  only  their 
own  mistakes,  but  often  those  of  their 
families  and  culture  as  well. 


(i)     A  loser  has  difficulty 
glVin/?  and  receiving  affection  and  docs 
not  enter  into  intlnate,  honest,  direct 
relationships  with  others.     Instead,. a 
loser  tries  to  manipulate  them  into 
living  up  to  his  or  her  expectations. 
Losers*  energies  ate  often  channeled 
into  living  up  to  expectation^  of  others. 

(j)    People  who  are  losers 
are  not  using  their^^ntellect ^ippropri- 
ately,  but  instead  are  miausl/ng  it  to 
rationalize  and  intellectual ize.  \71>en 
rationalizing,  losers  give  excuses  to 
make  their  Nact Ions  seem  plausible.  Vfhen 
intellectual izing»^ they  try  to  snow  others 
with  verbiage*    Consequently,  much  of 
their  potential  remains  dormant,  un- 
realized,, intd  unrecognized.    Like  the 
frog-prinCe  in  the  fairy  tale,  loso^rs 
are  spillbound  and  live  their  lives 
being  MoMthing  thoy  aren*t  meant  to  be«  / 


.  .  ,  V  t*.  -^iJf 


(0)    The  prirmry  focu«  of 
therapy  and  counsel inj:  neo&urca 
within  TA  is  on  breaking  the  spell 
that  was  either  cast  or  decided  up- 
on early  in  the  pfernon's  childhood. 
If  a  person  decided  upon  bccominc 
i.uinipulative,^  then  dufinR  the  course 
of  couuselinp^  they  can  decide  to 
become  authentic*     This* is  the  re- 
decision*     The  redeclsion  is  what 
breaks  the  spell  or  script  and 
allows  the  person  to  bep,in  ,di3- 
covering  new  alternatives* 

(7)     The  focu^  in  counselinj; 
is  in  raakinf.  the  loner  aware  of  those 
behaviors  and  beliefs  which  are  uti- 
lized'to  kqep'the  person  fron  aware- 
ness or  fron  takini;  full  responsibility 
for  thenselves*     As  we  have  discussed 
prcviou^y,  the  concept  of  the  script 
message,  or  taini-script ,  is  a  negation 
of  tlie  person*     Ami  to  the  e-xtent  the 
uini-script  keeps  the  person  fron 
awareness 9  then  it  is  effective  in 
negatin};  the  person* 

(ii)     Counseling  involves 
Changing  the  person's  perceptions 
of  thenself  and  of  others,  of  r.iovinp, 
away  fron  games,  and  from  waiting  to 
do  ins*    TA^clieJE  in  the  ^individual '  s 
ability  to  chirtge  and  to  be  the  di- 
rector of  redfecisions  is  crucial  to 
the  overall  theory  of  counseling* 
,Vnythlng  else  leads  to  further  de- 
pendency and  abdiction  of  personal 
responsibility* 


fl//\LUAT10M 

1  *  ^What  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  winner? 

2,  \Aiat  are  sone  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  loser? 


^03 


12.  Lxerclno 


1/    Direct  students  to  gr^oupa. 


2  .  Conduct  ,TA  Exercise  Number  Three 
(Atch  3) 


coNa.usioii  ( 


SUIOIARY 


...1;  '  •■  .  ' 


;:eric 


\         1.     Life  8cript3. 


Z.  Co!icept  of  ••winner"  and 
••loser". 


,     REMOTIVATION  *       .  ^ 

Xht  life  scripts  is  an  excellent  ^ 
way  for  you  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  yourself.     It's  impor- 
^   tant  to  remember  decisions  made!  very 
early  in  life  can  be  different  if 
one  chooses.    Looking  at  the  entire 
TA  concept,  please  realize  that  TA  . 
does  not  provide  the  key*  to  the 
universe,  but  it  does  provide  a 
ba*je  line  for  understanding  one's 
self   18  well  as  other  pebple. 

cl6sure  '  0 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  impress 
the  inportonce  of  uoinR  TA  in  the 
group  setting  a^d  not. to  apply  TA 
in  your  social,  lives.    Remember  tlte 
other  people  that  are  inport^nt  to 
you  Who  are  hot  here  have  not  ex- 
perienced what  you  have*    They  doiv't 
understand  the  language «    Ilore  harm, 
than  good  can  cone  usinp  TA  in  these 
rel,at  ionshipt.     Enjoy  what  you  have 
leabied  Hbout  yourself  and  share'  it 
with ^others  In  a  way  everyone  can  . 
understand. 
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LP-AA-DU-I^4 
Personality  Tlieory 


!>TROKe\  clinic  (VnRBAL) 


!•     ilave  students  ft)nn  an  inner  and  outer  circle  ^  (Inner  circle  facing 
outward,  oycer  circle  fncln<^,  inward^  so  they  are  facing  each  other)  • 

2.  Have  neubers  in  the  outside  circle  {jive  verbal  strokes  to  members 
of' the  Insddq  circle.    Inside  circle  .members  r\ay  respond  —  but  do  not 
allow  Anybody  to  physically  touch.  ^ 

3.  Switch  —  have  outer  circle  i.iovesto  inner  and  inner  to  outer.  Have 
outer  circle  members  give  verbal  strokes  to  Inner  circle  members  — UUT 
this  time^  do  not  alloy  inner  circle'  members  to  respond  (no  grins,  ey^- 
wink's  —  no  nothing) . 

4.  Have  all  nembers  sit  down  —  (OOPS  i  \By  ' now,  have*  printed  the  following, 
scale  on  the ■ chalkboard. ) 


VCRY  COMFORT AHLCy 


haLDLY  ICJCOMFORTABLE 


COflFORTADLE 


-5 

UNCOMFORTABLE 


MILDLY  COMFORTABLE 


VTRY  UIICOMFORTABLE 


Ask  the  menbers  in  thie  first  ^inside  circle  to  rate  how  they  felt  receiving 
strokes.     (Plot  their  responses.)  . 


ERIC 


Then  ask  the  meiabers  who  were  in  the  inner  circle  the  second  time  (the  ones 
who  could  qot  respond)   to  rate  how  they  .felt  receiving  strokes*     (Plot  their 
responses  below  the  first  scores*)  J 

5  4    KOEEFULLY      ^  the  grpup  which  was  uivrible  to  respond  has  higher  levels  j>f 
disconfort  on  the  scale*  Process/discuss; 

r 

a*    The  inability  of  the  persons'  who  could  no^  respond  to  equali2;.e  or 
discount  strokes*  , 

b*    Dlscusa/lopse  ends  of  the  exercise  (giv^  and  receiver  of  strokes 
Uif  ferencesp^^^c*)  * 


ATTACHMENT  1 
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CLINIC  (T()UaiING-^NOr;Vi:RBAL) 

1.  The  last  croup  that  wns  Insltlo,  p.cL  In.sldt'  af',aln.  (rorm  Inner  aiul 
Duter  circles.) 

'I  .     Repent  steivs  above,  onlj^  nonverbal  tOqchinR  strokes.     On  the  uo- 
rcsponse  cycle,  eirnihasize  —  do  not  rcsponVl  in  any  way;   i.e.,   If  some- 
body shakes  your  nand,  let  hiu/her  take  a  "dead  fish." 

J.  ^Process  gaiie  as  above. 


,        .     INTRODUCTIONS  (P-A-C) 

1  .     Open  discussion  or  introduce  eXefcisc  by  telling  students  that  you 
would  like  for  tfcera  to  become  inore  aware  of  the  various  epo.  states^ 
P-A-C.       Rap"  on  it  ff)r  a  couple  of  minutes,  reinephasizinj;  some  of  the 
lecture  points, 

♦  -i 

2.  Then,  tell  ther:     One  way  you  can  further  experience  the  vanrlous  ep,o- 
states  is  by  introducinp,  yourself  to  tlje  rest  of  the  pr.oup  from  each  ep,o 
state.     (You  tnay  wajjt  to  bepin  by  demonstrating  , the  procedure  yourself.) 

a.  Parent  L{>oc     lie  very,  very  fomal  (perhaps  hnnds  on  hips).  I 
aw  lienior  riaster  Serneant  Janes  A.  Mullen,  nCOIC,  Departneht  of  Social 
Actions  Training,  Lncklaml  Air  Force  iiase,  Texas  (sonethlne  slnilar)  . 

b.  Adult  l,);o;     Uo  very  factual,  stralnhtfon/arX,  but  not  overbearinp, 
or  strong  (in  other  words,  don't  cor.e  on  PAIUiliT)  .  ^ 

c.  Child  ):ko:     Laur,h  out.  loud,  be  liappy,  gay,   flippant,,  and  do  a 
handstand  or  cartwheel  as  you  blurt  out,  "IIERI-'S  JI^^^,IY!••  (or  somethinp. 
similnr) .               '  ^ 

3.  Tnun  have  each' rjember  introduce  hin/herself  from  each  ep.o  state.  I  io- 
cess/discuss : 

a.  u'oticeable  differences  or  lack  of  dlf fer^ences. 

b.  Difficulty,  in  pettinf,  into  a  particular  e,^o  state. 

c.  Ero> state  you  felt  i.iost  comfortable  with. 

d.  Were  you  able  to  recognise  the  various  ego  states  in  others? 
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r.IX-CllAI,R  DIALOGUn 


1.     iViiother  way  tlint  u»y  assiflt  you  in  realizing  and  Identifying  the 
Ul£f*»rent  eco  ^tatuH  .is  by  dolnc  an  exercise' called  "Six-0»iair  Dialogae." 
Arranj^e^yh^lrs:  ^ 


-V 


XXX 
PAC 


2.    -Ank  f6t  volunteers  t<a  fill  yach  of  the  six  chaira  — ^two  people  with 
"big  Parents,"  two  witli  fiincti(inal  /{liults,  and  two  with  a  lot  of  "kid" 
•  (Child) .  -  .  '  . 

J.     Seat  then  as  shown  in  the  above  dlnpram.     Xijen  explain: 

ti.     The  six  of  you  represent  the  ono  states  of  two  people  (P-A-C). 

b.     Every  staeen^^;  you  make  must  cone  from  the  particular  ego  state 
you  are  role-playinp  .     (MeMbers  in  die  outside  circle  luay  yell  "TILT"  and 
take  a  person's  place  if  that  person  comes  out  of  his/her  assigned  ep,o  role 

4.  Have  then  carry  on  a  dlalopue  as  thouch  they  are  two  people  (with,  three 
ego  stateSvuach) .     Topics  of  discussion  mi^ht  be: 

1 

a.  Should  narijuana  be  legalized?     (One  side  pro,  the  other  side  con.) 

b.  Should  inpeachmcnt  proceodinga  be  Initiated?     (One  ^ide  pro,  the  " 
other  side  con.) 

NDTL:     Other  controversial  subjects  can  be  "dreamed  up." 

Allow  dialogue  to  run  for  five  to  4:en  minutes.  Observe: 

Who  (which  eRo  state)  is  domiuatinc? 
b.     Wlio  (which  epo  state)  la  passive ^  quiet? 

6,    Watch' for  nonverbal  cues  as  to  how  various  ego  states  try  to  gain 
control.     (You  may  want  to  stop  the  dialogue  momentarily  to  ask  members 
(observers)  what  they  sde  happening  —  then  proceed  with  the  dialogue.) 

d.     If  there  la 'talking  among  the  various  "ego  states"  of  the  same 
person."  explain  that  this  is  the  internal  dialogue  which  goes  on  within 
a  person.  ' 


m 


1-3  ^07 


♦ 


LGOnRA>IS  (Uh«  ns  a  filler) 


!•     Lay  on  a  *'rap."    As  you  watch  various  pcrflons  function^  you  will 
notice  th,at  one  portion  appears  to  op«ratc  frori  one  ep,o  state  nore  than 
froii  others.     Lookinp,  nt  the  P-A-C^  and  perhaps  even  breaking;  the  Patent 
ego  state  down  further  to  the  Nurturing  Parent  (NP)  and  the- Critical 
Parent   (CP)   and  the  Child  ego  state  down  to  the  Adapted  Child  (AC)  and 
the  Free  Child  (FC) ,   it  Is  Interesting  to  plot  how  a  person  appears  to 
funcLlci^i. 

/  . '  '  ' 

2.  I'd  like  for  each  of  you  to  take  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  down 
an  egogran  as  I  have  done  (natur*lly) • 


CP  ,  NP  .  A  .  AC  -  FC 


25  Units  > 

3.  With  a  fixed  anount  of  energy  or  units ^  25  in  this  case»  try  to  plot 

^  your  own  egbgrain.  ^^enenber /you  only  have  a  fixed  amount  of  units.  There- 
fore^  one  area  ^rows  at  the  expense  of  others.  (Allow  two  or  three  ninutes 
for  meiabers  to  plot.) 

4.  You  may  have  two  or  three  persons  report  out  and  plot  theirs  (one  at 
^^irae)  on  the  board*     (Remembijl:  to  cover  that  this  is  the  person's  perception 

of  him/herself.)  Have  oth^r  members  adjust  the  egogram^  reflecting  their  \ 
perceptions  of  ^hat  particular  person^  based  on  their  interaction  and  know- 
ledge of  hira/her. 

4 

NOTE:    Generally  —  be  aware  — -  h±c,\),  #  ^ind'hlRh  AC  go  hand-lo-hand »  Just 
as  hlRh  WP  and  high  FC  po  hand- in-hand. 

5.  Process  the  exercise.     People  pay  realize  they  have  more  CP  and  AC  than 
they  can  work  on»  letting  their  FC  out  and  becoming  raore  nurturing  and  get 
In  touch  with  liking  thcnselvea  and  stroking  themselves  for  the  reuaindrr 

of  the  course.  And  right  now  Is  a  0»od  time  to  begin.  (Clve  theinitf  positive 
stroke  —  don't  let  them  discount  It.) 
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•  • 

^      TRANSACTIONAL  ANALYSIS  >  EXERCISE  TWO 

I 

P-A-C  DYADS 

1.     Brlalfly  discuss:    **Now  that  vs  havs  dsvslopsd  ^  languags^  va  com  to 
tha  point  vhara  va  can  um'  tha  languaga  to  analyaa  a  transaction.**  (Glva 
daflnltlon  of  a  tranaactlonr  Consists  of  a  stimulus  by  ona  parson  and  a 
^rasponsa  by  anothar^-^lctf^  rasponaa^  In  tum»  bacoMs  a  navr  stlmilus  to 
vl)lch  thai^othar  parson  ,can  raspond^  ate.) 

•^2.     Braak  th«  group  Into  dyada,        you  •xplalnx    "One  way  to  ga^  In  Couch 
with  tfhat  ttanaactlona'ara  all  abcKit  and,  at' tha  sana  tlM,  provida  a 
llttla  ravlaw  Ixom  yaatarday'a  ago  atata  Idantlf Icatlon'worK  that  wa  did, 
la  to  hava  you. run. a, f aw  coBplanantitry  tifanaactlon  dlalOguaa.*' 

First »  I*d  Ilka  for  aach  dy«d  Xo  run  a  Pa^ant«>Parant  dlalogua  — 
aach  naabar  staying  In  tha  Parant  ago  ati^ta.     (If  sons  mai|bara  Aaad  aug- 
gaatlona^  try  Inflation^  Air  Korea  proaotlon  systam^  •nargy  crlala^  gasollna 
atatlon  **8arvlca/*  naw  car  flaws,  atc.)Vv<L«t  this  run  for  thraa  or  four 
alnutaaa)  ^      ^  ^ 

V  ■     t' ^  '  .  .  ' 

ba    Procaaat  -1$^  :  ^ 

(1)    Dld^;you  hava  difficulty  iramalnlng  In  tha  Parant  ago  stataT 

^  (2)    Waa  It  noclcaabla  whan  you  or  tha  othar  naabar  allppad  out  of 

thac Parant  ago  atata? 

...  »   '    ^      .  » 

(3)  Can  you  racall  haarlng  Parant-Parant  convaraatlona  taking  place? 

(4)  How  could  you  hava  "put  atatlc"'ln  tha  coaiputar  and  crbaaad  tha 
othar  dyad  aaabar  up"7 

c.    Braak  anjjl  form  taw  dyada,    Hava  aaaibara  do  a  Chlld-ChiXd  dialogue. 
<SoM  au^gattlonat   .%f  I  war*  klilg,  I'd  .  .  .        "Whan  wa  wara  in  high 
jiehool,  wa  uaad  to  fool  tha  c«achari  by  •      .         ate,  ate)    Procaaa  tha 
mmm  am  abova.  ^. 

da    Braak  Into  nav  dyada,  and  run  an  Adult^^Adult  dlalogua  tha 'feaaa  as 
abova * 

3#    Prooaaa  tha  a^tlra  axarclsa  *b.afora' going  on  to  tha  naxt.onaa 


J09 


AXTAOIMBNT  2 
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•niOOKER"  DYADS 

!•    BrMk  groups  Into  dlffsrsot  tyads  mm  you /*l«y  do%m  m  rap" I  **Ak 
you  ksiov^  coaplMMntary  transactions  ara»  aa  a  rula»  apooth  and  do  not  ( 
cauaa  a  graat  daal  of  difficulty.    Uovavar^  problawa  do  ariaa  vhan  ' 
tranaactlona  bacoM  croaaad  or  yhan  aoaathing  la  **raad  Into**  tha  atimilua 
of  a  'traaaactlon.    Lat*a  aaa  If  va  can  ahad  aoaa  furthar  light  on  thla 
point  by  doing  anothar  axarclaa.** 

2.    Dacida  vhich  Mmbar  in  your  dyad  will  atay  in  tha  Adult  fgo  stata^ 
Aftar  ^tha  aala^tion  la  f  lrm»  lay  out  thia  taak:    OK^  tha  taak  of  tha  ^ 
dyiU  iia^bar  who  vaa  not  aalactad  to  ranain  in  tha  Adult  ago  atata  la 
to  **hook^  tha  othar  paraofi*a  Parant  or  Child.    Adult  Msbar^  your  taak 
la  to  raMain  In  tha  Adult.    No  holda  ara  barrad^  outalda  of  phyalcal 
violancf.  M$*  , 


3.    L^t  thia  run  for  four  q£flva  ninutaa.     Good  luckt  Procsaa: 


a«    Firat  of  aijLl^  naka^artalh  that  thoaa'  nanbara  w^o  got  **hookad** 
ara  not  **unh^okad^* '  and  back  in  tha  Adult.  |  y 

b.  Oiacuaif^|vhat/hov  a  paraon  got- **hookad**  (maka ^  cartain  both  tha 
**hookar'*  and  tha  "hookaa**  dascrlba  thalr  rolaa). 

c.  Wara^thara  notAaaabla  dlffarahCaa  in  tha  paraon  yhif  got  **hookad** 
(varbal  and.  nonvarbal)  7  /  ' 

d.  How  do  you  gat  youraalf  %ookad**7  **Unt\ookad"7 

4.    A  good  aacond  part  to  thla  night  ba  to  hava^  **Hr  Supar  Adult**  (that 
vanbar  who  did  not  gat  **hookad**)  taka  tha  **hot  Mat**  to  aaa  if  ha  can 
ward  off  tha  antlra  group.    Again^  M^a  cartaln  **Mr  Supar  Adult**  anda  up 
in  a  ^^ood  apot  aftar  . tha  axarciaa  and  procaaa  it  tl^a  aaaM  aa  abova* 

STROKE  DISCUSSION 

Juat  diacuaa>  aaK>ng  group  naabara^  hov  paopla  gat  thfir  ttrokaa. 

a;    Uov  do  you  gat  youra7    (Nagatlva  aiid  poaltlva«)^ 

b.  Hov  do  you  gat  atrokaa  on  tha  Job?  Nagatlva?  Poaitlva?  (Don*t 
atroka  a  paraon  by  laughing  about  hov  nagatlva  ttrokaa  ara  galnad.) 

.       c.    Raad  and  uka  TA  Journal  Articla.  . 
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'    ^     ,  KARPHAN  TRIANGLE  EXERCISE 

1.    R«vl«w  IUrpnMin*a  Dran*  Trlangl*  prlnclpl*! 


•  <  ' Victim 


(Person  with  Drug/EOT  Problem) 
(Switching  of  roles  lAdlcattts  a  game/drama.) 

2.  Aak  for  voluntaara  to  play  the  different  roles  depicted  above. 

3.  All  "vlcti«"  to  taake  up  thV  situation. 

4.  Allow  situation  to  develop  for  awhile.     (Process  role  changes  es 
you  see  theai  occur.) 

5.  After  ayhll'e,  allo«#  alter  egos  for  each  triad  neaber  to  facilitate 
position  changes. 

NOTE:    Alter  ego't    Menber  stands  behind  person  with  hand  on  pe[rson*s 
shoulder  —  responds  very  openly  as  he/she  thinVs  the  person  woul<l 
like  to,  or  should,  ropond  to  a  particular  stinulus.    (It  should  -get' 
t^hihgs  Moving  for  ypilr  triangle.)    You  okay  have  to  demonstrate  the  \ 
^t«r  ego  in  ordsr  to  g«t  it  started » 


r 


/97 


6«  Proc«s0/di0cu««; 


A»i«r«n««»  of  th#  nature  of  thm  Sod 


mf  Act 


ions  bu«ln«s«  lending 


lt««if  to  bring  fsrtils  ground  for  gaiMS  or  draaa  such  as  sssn  in 
Karpiuui^s  triangls* 

b.^  Discuss  ths  inportsncs  of  csrsfully  svslusting  situations  bsfors 
acting  —  to  prscluds  the  triangls  situation. 


7.     PROCESS  THE  ENTIRE  LAB. 


MS 
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TKANSACTIONAL  ANALYSIS  -  KXEJRCISE  THREE 


r 


2,  Tell  c^a  group  ntaib«ra>ch«t  today**  lab  will  daal  with  doing  a  Blni- 
•cript  of  aach  paraon  to  gain  aoaa  inaight  into  aoaa  of  tha  factora  that 
hava  influancad  thair  llvaa.    So»a  of  tha  daciaiona  thay  hmy  Mda  will 
parhapa  bacoaa  khoim,  and -thay  uy  gat  in  touch  with  aoM  aapacta  of  thair 
llvaa  that  thay  would  lika  to  changa  or  radacida.  .  (All  for  quaatlona  bafora 
continuing.)  ^     ^  ^ 

,  a  , 

3,  Each  individual  naada  aoaathing  on  which  to  wrlta.    Tha  firat  thlKga 
wa  will  do  ia  attaapt  to  gat       tduch  with  tha  injunctiona  wa  >«acal^ad. 
Raaa«bar»  tha  injunctiona  ara  thoaa  aaaaa^aa  wa  racaivad  fro»  tha  Child 
ago  atata  of  our  Wthar  and  fathar  (or  racalyad  fro*  tha  Child  ago  atata 
of  our  nothar  and  fathar  (or  aignif leant  othar)  whan  wa  wara  vary  anudl. 

Hava  aaabara  ralax  and  cloaa  th»ir  ayaa.    Tall  than:    Gat  in  touch  with 
whan  you  wara  a  kid  (Mayba  four,  flva,  or  aix  yaara  old).    What*8  tha 
aaanaat  thing  your  aotha'r  or  fathar  avar  aald  to  you  (whan  thay  wara  raally 

"ith  you)?    (Pauaa)    What  waa  happaning  ft  tha  tiaa?    (Pauaa)  Whan 
you  gat  In  ^ouch  with  a    acana,  coma  onyback  to  tha  roo»,  opan  your  ayaa, 
and  Jot  down  what  you  wara  in  toucM  with,    thi^  ia  not  ao«Mthing  that  will 
ba  aharad  with  ^^•^  group  Maaa>ar«V  by  tha  way. 

^  •    Naxt,  covar  gatting  in  touch  with  rackata  (rackata  baing  your  starao-  , 
typad  way  of  ra^cting  in  atraaaful  aituationa).    Rackata  ara  faalinga/ 
aMotlona,  auph  «a  angar,  aadnaaa^  lonallnaaa,  ate.    Of  couraa,  Juat  bacauaa 
you  hav^^f^aallng  doaa  not  aaan  you  hi/va  a  rackat.    For  inatanca,  it  ia 
quita  appropriata  for  you  to  baeoaa  angry  in  cartaln  inatancaa|  howavar,  if 
JOu  apand  a  lot  of  your  tiaa  baing  angry,  or  you  ara  angry  ovar  prolongad 
parloda  of  tlaa,  thara*a  a  good  chanca  that  you  May  ba  aupporting  an  angar 
rackat. 
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Uav«  iMab«rt  clo««  th«lr  •y^a  and  ralax.    You  aay,  however,  want  th^m 
to  kaap  thalr  ayaa  opan,  alnca  thara  ara  quaatlont  to  which  thay  ahould 
%n:lta  tha  anawara.    Aak:  \y 

a.  What  faallnga  4o  you  haya  whan  you'ra  not  MC, tor  In  a  stressful 
altuatlon? 

I 

t 

t* 

b.  What  la  your  Boat  cooaton  unplaaaant  faellng? 


c.  Try  to  gat  In  touch  with  that  unplaaaant  fading.  What  la  a 
racant  Incldant  (alnca  you'va  baan  hara^  at  .^ha  School)  whan  you  ax-  ' 
pariancad  that  faall\|g7 

d.  What  lad  ro  tha  avant?    What  happanW? 

a.     HOW  DID  YOU  MAKE  YOURSELF  PEEL  THAT  WAY? 

f.  ^Co  back  with  tha  faallng  to  a  pravloua  qccaalon  whan  you  felt  that 
way.     (Qlacuai  (ha  "hara-and-now  natrlx"  to  ahow  how  people  leave  tha  "here- 
and-flow**  to  ai|pport  their  "rackety"  faellnga.    Exaapla  of  anxiety  rackat: 
"I  feel  OK,  hera  and  now.    So,  I  think  of  all  th»  axpactationa  paopla  will 
^va  pi  M  after  I  get  back  hoM.    IjNcotta  anxloua^  etc.,  etc. 


>    g.    Dlacuaa  ovnii>g  your  own  feeling    Tha  wing  coaaandar  aakea  aa 
anxioua.    Explain  that  tha  wing  coHumdar  actually  haa  no  power  to  maka. 

fa»l.    Yqu  are  retponllbla  for ''your  ofwn  faellnga,  and- you  hava  it 
%rithin  your  power  to  chooae  not  ^  ba  aoxioua  in  front  of  t^a  wing 
coimandar  or  in  f roAl|  of  a  group  of  paopla  while  you're  doing  drug  educa- 
tion.   tlDbody  can  take  your  power  away  £ro«  you.    One  of  tha  moat  banaflclal 
thinga  you  can  do  for  youraelf  wh^le  you're  hare  la  to  get  in  touch  with  your 

P*"'*f •  One  of  tha  thinga  that  can  happen,  though,  ia  that  you  can  give 
Jfour  po<ftir  away.  Think  about  it.  Nobody  can  take  your  power  fron  you,  but 
you  can  give  it  away I    How  can  you  giva  your  power  away 7 

By  dlacounting  youraelf,  aUch  as  apologixing  for  taking  up  the  group's 
tine  with  your  "petty"  problea;  or  telling  everybody  before  you  begin  talking 
that  'you  know  thla  probably  ian't  iaq>ort«nt  but  .  ,  .  ♦";  or  by  "putting 
your  two  canta'  worth  in"  (whan  what  you  hava  to  aay  la  worth  a  lot  n»ra) ; 
or  thara  ara  ouaaroua  othar  waya  (aak  for  further  input).    Finally,  you  dis- 
count youraalf  by  not  treating  jou  aa  the  mo^t  iaportant  paraon  in  tha  world. 


h.    StaHUrlsei    Be  reapo^fibla  for  you  —  own  your  own  faalinga  —  gee 
in  touch  with  hpw  you  ^i'count.ryouraalf .    Exparlance  your  power  and,  raaen^er, 
you  are  tha  mmt  inpor^ant  paraon  in  the  world,    (I  ger  high  juat  sitting  here 
writing  thia.    I  guaaa  it 'a  '.cauaa  I'm  good.    No,  I  know  I 'a  noodi 
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5.    I  would  Ilk*  to  cj>v«r  th«  n«xt  facttC  of  doing  a  nlniscrlpt,  th« 
count«rlnjunction.    Counter  injunctions  con*  fro*  th«  F'arant  ego  scat* 
of  th«  Msbcr  and  fathar  (or  significant  othar)  to  your  Parant  ago 
•tata. 

a«    Usa  tha  saiM  tachniqua  aa  you  uaad  in  paragraph  3;  abova. 

b.  Aakt    What  was  tha  main  advica  you  got  frbn  your  par'antsT 

c.  Whan  you  raally  "ahinad"  aa  a  child,  how  did  your  paranta  praisa 

you?  • 

da    What  did  they  •avT 

•  a    What  kind  of  situa^on  or  tatcilng  w^rra  you  in? 

fa    How  do  you  gat  pjcaiaa  now?  . 

6a    Lat  ma  provlda  ypu  with  a  aituation  that  od:ght  throv  aoM  light  on 
this  vhola  buainaaa  of  Injunctiona^  countf rinjiinctiona»  rackata^  and 
daciaiona  ^  and  hov  a  paraon  can  **buy  into**  tha  vhola  buainaaa  and 
liva  out  a  acript* 

aa    Whan  I  vaa  a  llttla  kld»  «ayba  thraa  yaars  old»  vy  la^thar  %4aa 
toilat^trainlng  m  (aa  all  oothata  do). 

b*    It  vaa  vary  Inportant  to  har,  I  soon  dlacovarad^  ^or  •a  to  hava 
a  boval  aovamant  avary  day  at  praciaaly  10t43  aatt.  ^ 


c*  In  fact»  it  vaa  ao  inportant  to  har  that  aha  vould  not  JCl^ov 
to  fluah  tha  toilet  until  she  had  inapacted  ny  dally  creation. 


■  7 
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d.    At  which  point  aha  bacaaa  vary  plaaaad  with  ay  pai::£onuuica  — 
pattad  M  on  tha  haad  (atroka)  and  said,  '*That*a  ay  good  li^tla  boy/girl^ 
<8troka>.'*    And  I  would  run  out  and  play. 

-  »,  ■       .  ■  , 

\    a.    Ona  tlM»  at  praciaaly  10|43  a.m.,  Moa  cal'lad       in  to  parfom  tay 
iily  craativa  activity.    I  sat  in  tha  "John"  —  "Jan«"  for  you  ladies  — 
and  axpariancad  a  graat  daal  of  difficulty.    1  aithar  wasn't  craativa  that 
<^7*  bt'pathapa  I  waa  atill  angry  wlthHoa  for  making  na  atand  in  tha  corner 
aai^lla'r  that  aorning.    At  any  rata,  no  craation  i/aa  forthcoidAg. 

if.    Hov  bacSM  very  concamad  about  aa  and  would  knock  on  tl^a  John/Jana 
door\  avary  faw  alnutaa  to  aaa  if  I  was  OK  (stroka)'. 

^  * 

Aftar  a  vary  long  tlma  (10  to  15  odnutaa)  I  dacidad  to  concada  to 

failuVa. 


■Ml  ■ 

Hf  aottMr  m  vvry  up««tcav«r  ch«  whoU  mattar.    You'd  hAV« 
thought  sho  WM  tho  ono  who  «m«  conatipAtod.    But,  actually,  h«r 
d««p««t  concern  w««  obviously  ovor  my  wall-'baing. 

1.    Sha  plclMd  mm  up  (attoka),  talkad  to  aa  Vary,  ymxy  nurturlngly 
(atroka) ,  rubbad  mf  atoaMct^  for  ,«a  (atroka) ,  gav«  laa  a  whola  lot  of 
Attantion  (atit)k«,  atroka)/  and,  finally,  gava  aa  aoaa  chocoUta  candy 
(Exlax  atroko).^ 

J  •    ^  dacidad  than  and  thara  —  tha  way  to  .ba  around  that  iiouaa 
(In  ordar  to  gat  a  lot  6f  attancion  and  atrokaa)  waa  to  ba  conatipataVl 
or  to  kaap  a  tight  aat  of  aphinctar  wiadaa.    And,  l*va  baan  living 
that  way  avar  ainca.    Oh,  by  tha  way,  I^a  39  yaara  old  now. 

k.    I>raw  thia  matrix  for  tha  atoryt 
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TRANSACTIONAL  ANALYSIS 


OBJECTIVE 


Usinq  Transactional  Analysis  (JA),  identify  the  factor(s)  which  des- 
cribe the  fonnation  and  operation,  of  the  human  personality  in  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

INTRODUCTION 

Understanding  how  people  relate  to  one  another  is  essential  to  all 
social  actions  personnel.    Transactional  analysis  (TA),  and  the  related 
humanistic  psychologies^)  addressed  in  this  unit  will  give  you  a  basic  ,. 
understanding  of  how  people  interact  and  how  aspects  of  their  personali- 
ties ^rk  to  affect  interpersonal  relationships.    In  this  lesson  you  will  , 
firsts  earn  abput  ,the  development  of  TA  as  a  person^lUy  t^jeory.  Next, 
we  examine  the  structure  of  the  human  personality;  looking  at  the  threfr 
ego  states,  the  parent,  adult,  and  child  which  each  of  us  has  within  us. 
Next,  we  examine  the  concept  of  ''strokes" ,  and  examine.  t|ie  interaction 
between  people--transactions.    Life  positions,,j|nd  the  ways  people  structure 
time  will  be  discussed.    Then  we  will  examine  the  concepts  of  "rackets" 
and  " stamps"  as  well, as  "games",  "14fe.  scripts",  "winners,  loosers",  and 
"redecisions".    Finally  we'll  examine^as low's  hierarchy  of  needs,'  his 
tioncept  of  "self-actualization"  and  its  similarities  witli  dosser's  toncept 
of  " positive  addiction." 

While^  you  are  learning  the  theor:|j|f  hpw  people  interact,'  you  will 
also  be  experiencing,  through  structuW  experiences,  people  in  your  small 
group  Interacting.    This  small  group  is  your  laboratory  In  which  you  ex- 
amine how  these  theories  apply  to  real  people  and  their  Interactions. 

The  more  you  learn  about  yourself,  your  inttraction  with  others,  and 
how  people  interact,  the  more  effective  you  will  be  in  this  people  business-* 
social  actions.  •    '  . 

INFOR^V\TiON  ' 

•  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

transactional  analysis  was  developed  by  Eric  ffeme,  M.D.,  a  social 
psychiatrist,  and  an  indj vidua!  who  keenly  observed  human  bchavW  with 
zeal  and  insight.    Early  in  his  professional  career  he  believed,  that  by* 
using  intuition  and  asking  three  questions  a^cVient's  behavior  coul^ 
•accurately  be  predicted.    Although  he  trained  as  a  psychoanalyst  and  spent 
15  years  as  an  "analyst",  he  abandoned  this  traditional  approach  to  treat- 
ment ana  developed  transactional  analysis--an  of f- shoot ^of  psychoanalysis. 
His  departure  from  the  traditional  psychoanalytic  approach  can  be  related 
to  two  factors:    Firs-t,  he  used  non-,tradi tional  approaches  such  as  humor 
and  a  heavy  emphasis  on  groups,  and. secondly,  he  disregarded  traditional. 


status  used  by  the  psychiatric  field.    Based, on  his  experiences  in  group 
Interaction,  he  developed  the  TA  concept  of  Interpersonal  comnunlcitlon  and 
a  TA  language  that  could  easily  be  understood  by  both  the  therapist  and  client. 
It  helped  the  clients  understand  how  their  behavior  was  dysfunctional,  Berne 
surmized,  after  ol)serv1ng  his  clients,  that  they . had  what  appearedlto  be  ego 
images:    (1)    Some  clients  behaved  as  t;hough  they  were  little  children  despite 
their  age,  (2)  some  acted  as  parental  figures,  and  (3)  others  dealt  with 
factual  data  like  a  computer.    These *tl ients  switched  back  and  forth  from  one 
ego  image  to  another.    Based  on  these  observations  he  developed  the  concept  of 
the  Parent,  Adult,  and  Child  ego  states.    Additionally,  he  observed  that  in  _ 
group  settings  people  communicated  in  a  pattern  which .was  almost  predictable, 
because  they  seemexl  to  arrange  certain  outcomes  for  themselvef^.    From  this 
he  developed  the  "game"  concept  of  TA.    Further  observations  lead  him  to  for- 
mulate such  concepts  as  strokes,  time-structuring,  transactions,  and  games,  which 
e-ventually  lead  to  the  development  of  the  concept  called  "life  scripts".  Today, 
other  psychologists  have  continued  to  develop  and  expand  his  theory. 


STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONALITY:    THREE  EGO  STATES  AND  ^^HEIR  CUES 

Structural  analysis  defines  the  Parent,  Adult,  and  Child  ego  states  within 
th*  human  personality.    Berne  divided  the  personality  into  three  discrete  ^go 
states.  -  ttie  Child,  f^arent,  and  Adult. 

Child  Ego  State       «  '  ' 

DEVELOPMENT.    At  birth  the  Child  ego  state  is  all  that  exists  in  an 
"infant.    It  is  the  spurce  of  energy,  and  consist  of  inate  wants.    Since  infants 
essentially  do  not  have  a  vocabulary  from^birth  to  approximately  ZO  months  most 
of  their  reactions  are  expressed  in  feelings.    These  feelings  are  manifested  as 
recordings  of  Internal  events  (feelings)  in  response  to  external  events  (mostly 
mother<^and  father)  between  birth  to  age  five  (a  felt  concept  of  life).  The 
Child  ego  state  is  essentially  preserved  in  its  entirety  from  childhood 
throughout  one's  life.       .  . 

CHARACTERISTICS.  When  people  function  in  the  Child  ego  state/mode,  they  . 
behave  as  they  did  when  they  were  children.  You  can  identify  the  characteristics 
of  the  Child  ego  state  by  the  verbal  and  non-verbal  cues  a  person. exhibits. 

^-^      Nonverbal  Cues.    Nonverbal  cue$  consist  of  tears,  quivering  lips,  rolling 
eyes,  pouting,  whining,  down-cast  eyes,  squirming,  tantjrums,  shrugging  shoulders, 
teasing,  delight,  laughter,  hand-raising  for  permission ,  nail  biting,  jumping 
up  and  down  with  excitement,  etc.  .  " 

Verbal  Cues.    Verbal  Cues  could  consist  of  numerous  statements,  such  as: 
"I  dunnp  "    "I  wanna."    "I  wtsh."    "I  do/i't  care."    "I  guess."  Many  superlatives, 
such  as':    biggest,  best,  better  (as  in,  ^'Mine  is  better  than  yours.").  Curiosity 
words,  such  as:    what,  where,  who,  when,  and  how  (which  can  also  be  Adult  ego 
state  cues).  .  '  ' 


AOS" 


Other  Characteristics,    A  Child  ego  state  much  younger  than  a  year  is 
rarely  observed  in  older  people  because  those  people  who  habitually  express 
this  C()o  state  are  usually  considered  severely  disturbed.    Proper  function- 
ing in  society  requires  the  use  of  the  other  ego  states  (Parent  ,and  Adult), 
The  value  of  XMe  Child  ego  state  should  not  be  uhderestimated.    It  is  said 
to  be  the  best  part  of  a  person,  and  the  only  part  that  tan  really  enjoy 
itself.    The  Child  ego  state  is  the  source  of  spontaneity^  creative  change, 
and  the  mainspring  of  joy. 

Parent  Ego  State 

DEVELOPMENT.    Yhe  Parent  ego  state  consists  of  "atti tudes ,  perceptual 
styles,  and  behaviors  taken  from  outside  sources--priinarily  from  one's 
parents.    The  Parent*  ego  state  is  a  recording  of  a  person's  perception 
of  what  significant  figures  in  one's  life  have  said  or  done.'   It  is 
.essentially  non-perceptive  and  non^cogniti ve.    It  is  simply  a  constant 
and  sometimes  arbitrary  basis  for  decisions,. a  repository  of ^traditions 
and  values,  all  vital  for  the  survival  of  children  and  civilization.  It 
operates  validly  when  adequate  information  from  art  adult  decision  is  not 
available;  although  in  certain  people,  it  operates  in  spite  of  adequate 
adult  information.'   The  Parent  ego  state,  while  taken  whole  from  others, 
is  not  a  fixated  ego  state  since,  it  can  cliange  over  a  period  of  time. 
Experiences  can  be,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  person's  Parent  ego  slate 
repertoire  of  behavior  and  thoughts. 

CHA'RACTERISTICS.    The  Parent  ego  state  can  be  characterized  by  cues 
^^generally  associated  with  someone  talking  to  a  child.    Certain  verbal  and 
nonverbal  cues  will  help  you  identify  when  a  person  is  in  the  Parent  ego 

state. 

Nonverbal  Cues.    These  cues  consist  of  furrowed  brow,  pursed  lips, 
pointing  index  finger,  hands  on  hips,  head-wagging,  pat  on  the  head,  a 
horrified  look,  wringing  of  hands,  folded  arms,  foot-tapping,  tongue- 
clucking,  etc. 

o        ■  ■« 
Verbal  Cues.    Verbal  cues  may  consist  of  numerous  statements,  such 
as:  ,  "I  am  going  to  put  a  "stop -to  this  once  and  for  all."    "I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me.  .  ."    "Nov,  always  remember.  .  ."    "If  I  were  you.  .  ."Or 
words  Itke:    stupid,  naughty*  ridiculous,  asinine,  poor  thing,  no  no  sonny, 
honey,  how  dare  you,  and  now  what.      .?    Although  these  are  cues,  they  are 
not  conclusions. 
( 

Adult  "Ego  State 

DEVELOPMENT.-  The  human  nervous  system  is  not  fully  developed  until 
about  age  12.    Logical  thinkjng  probably,  develops  late  in  the  first  year 
of  life" (10  months).    It  slowly,  increased  until  full  abstract  thinking 
is  availableapproximately  at  age  12.    It  is  at  this  age  that  the  Adult 
ego  state  becomes  fully  functional. 

CHARACTERISTICS.    The  Adult  ego  state  objectively  appraises  reality. 
It  gathers,  stores,  and  uses  information  from  all  sources,  internal  froii\ 
the  other  ego  states.  (Child  and  Pargnt^^^jas  well  as  from  the  external 
world.    It  uses  this  informatioh  to";|i|)(e"^4i^^^^nts  and  estimates  possi- 


llitles.    It  is  often  called  the » computer  because  It  functions  like  a 
digital  computer.    It  computes  Idglcally*  without  feeling,  the  ditt  It 
takef*J(n. 

t  f 
I  •  ■  «v 

nonverbal  Cues.    Nonverbal  cues  confjst  of:    listening  as  a  continual 
movement  of  the  ^ace.  eyes,  body,  with  an  eye-b>ijil<;  every  three-to-five 
seconds,  (nonmovement  denoties  ^onl Istening) .    Theii^ace  has  a  straight- 
forward expression  and  the  head  is  straight.    Listening  with  the  head  ' 
tilted  denotes  an  angle  in  mind. 

Verbal  Cues.    Verbal  Cues  consist  of  qu*t1ons.  such  as:    what,  when,  , 
how,  where,  who,  etc.    "Hjey  also  Include  responses  or  statements,  such  as: 
how  much,  in  what  way,  true,  false,  probably,  possible,  I  thfink.  In  my 
opinion,  etc.  ^ 

CONTAMINATED  ADULT.    Some  Individuals  do  not  have  a  fully  functioning 
Adult  ego  state.    Most  frequently  this  results  from  cdntami nation  or  an 
overlap  from  another  ego  state,  such  as  the  Parent.    A  good  example  of  this 
Is  found  In  prejudice.    Here  the  Individual  Is  unable  to  fully  evaluate  a 
given  segment  6f  society,  concept  or  idea  because  part  of  their  computer, 
is  blocked  off  due  to  attitudes  and  values  res1d1>ig  within  the  Parent. 
This  sentiment  is  frequently  seen  In  such  Statements  as: 

"All  homosexuals  are  child  molesters."  f  ^)  contaminated 

'  J^^j  Adult 
"Irishmen  are  natural  fighters."  ,  V 

"Blacks  have  more  fiin." 

Attempts  to  provide  the  Individual  with  more  data  in  the  area  of  concern 

frequently  fail  because  they  are  unable  to  process  It  due  to -the  con'- 

taminate  within  the  ego  state.    .        .  , 


SECOND  ORDER  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONALITY  , 

\       Se<;ond  order  structural  analysis  is  a  finer  analysis  of  the  Parent 
ancf'Child  ego  states  as  initially  explained  in  structural  analysis.  ' 
We  will  look  at  the  following  second  order  structures  of  the  Child  and. 
Parent  which  are  the  most    frequently  used. 

Child  Ego  State 

j 

,  NATURAL  OR  FREE  CHILD.    Within  the  Child  ego  state  there  is  a  Parent, 
5  Adult  and  Child  ego  state.    The  Child-in-Child,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  "natural"  or  "free  child",  is  that  part  of  the  C'hild  ego  sta^e  that 
is  the  very  young,  impulsive,  untrained,  expressive  infant  still  inside 
each  person.    It  is  often  like  a  self -centered,  pleasure  loving  baby, 
responding  with  cozy  affection  when  its  needs  are  met  or  with  angry  re- 
bellion when  they  are  not  met.    The  function  of  tJ/l$  "Natural  Child"  is 
.  spontaneous,  intimate,  and  joyous.    Thus,  many  people  in  transactional 
analysis  have  Tabeled  this  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  personality. 

LITTLE  PROFESSOR.    The  Adult  ego  state  In  the  Chi ld--"Little  Pro- 
fessor", is  the \unschooled  wisdom  of  a  chil^d.    It  is  that  part  of  the 
Child  ego  state  Ithat  is  intuitive,  responding,  to  nonverbal  messages  and 
playing  hunches. \  With  it  a  child  figures  things  out,  such  as  when  to 
cry,  when  to  be  qtiiet,  and  how  to  manipulate  Mama  Into  smiling.  The 
"Little  ProfessarV  Is  also  highly  creative.    It  functions  with  ration- 
ality, logic,  awareness,  creatlveness,  and  manipulatlveness. 

ADAPTIVE  ^ILD.    The  Parent  ego  state  in  the  Child— "Adaptive  Child", 
is'  that  part  of  the  Child  ego  sttite  that  exhibits  .a  modification  of  the 
"Naturail  Child's"  inclinations.    The^e  adaptations  of  natural  impulses 
octur  in  response  to  t^umas,experiences ,  training,  and  most  importantly, 
to  demands  from  significant  aputhority  figures. 

Parent-^go  State  ? 

NURTURING  PARENT.'    Within  each'^Parent  ego  state  ther'e  Is  a  Parent, 
and  Child  ego  state.    In  addition,  there  is  a  Parent,  Adtilt,  Child  ego 
state  within  a  person's  Parent  ego  state  ax:jjuired  from  its  father  and 
mother.    The  Child  e90...state  in  the  Parent^o  stat*  Is  sympathetic, 
"protective,  a nd-TTurt^        It  provides  the  child  with  essential  sur- 
vival needs,  both  physical  and  psychological.    In  addition.  It  provides 
the  little  person  under  its  care,  or  others,  with  permission  to  grow  and 
become  autonomous  and  creative*.    This  is  the  second  part  of  intimacy. 

CRITICAL  PARENT.    The  parent  ego  state  in  the  Parent,  more  comnonly 
known  as  the  "Critical  Parent",  is  that  part  of^the  Parent  ego  state  that 
Js  controlling,  directing,  domineering-;  and  authoritative.    It  bosses  the 
little  person  or  others,  and  at  times,  may  brutalize  it.    It  is  frequently 
^n  conflict  with  the  "Natural  Child".    This  part  of  the  Parent  ego 
state  may  irritate  or  alienate  others.  '  V 

f  •  .  - 


CONCEPT  AND  TYPE;S  OF  STROKES 
Concept  '  • 

STROKE.    A  "stroke"  Is  the  fundairtental  unit  of  social  Interaction. 
In  transactional  analysis,  stroking  Is  any  act  Implying  recognition  of 
another's  presence.    The  Infant  has  4  need  for  stimuli  within  Its  en- 
vironment.   The  work  of  Spitz. and  others  drapiatlcally  documents  the 
withering  of  infant^  raised  in  an  environment  devoid  df  stimuli '■-parti- 
cularly physical  stimuli  such  as,  touchinq,  ciiresslng,  and  holding. 
Strokes  are  primarily  physical  during  the  first  10  months  of  life.  As 
the  Infant  matures.  It  Is  transformed  Into  a  substitution  known  as  re- 
cognition hunger.    However,  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  origi- 
nal need  for  touching  is  still  active  In  the  dr1ve*for  recognition.  An 
exchange  of  strokes  between  Individuals  constitutes  a  transaction,  which 
Is  th^  unit  of  social  intercourse. 

Types  of  StV'okes  '  ♦ 

POSITIVE  STROKING..  This  type  of  stroking  develops  and  maintains 
emotionally  healthy  people.  Positive  strokes  range  in  value  from  the 
minimal  maintenance  of  a  "hello"  to  the  depth  encounter  of  intimacy, 

.When  stroRes  are  positive  they  leave  the  person  feeling  good,  alive, 
alert,  and  significant.    At  a  greater  depth  they  enhance  the  la^ividual's 
tense  of  well  being,  endoreses  one's  Intelligence,  and  are  oftfh  pleasure- 
able.    They  are  often  an  e)ipress1pn  of  affeci^ionate  or  appreciate  feelings, 
such  as:    "You  neally  saved  the  day  for  me -by  flrttshflng  that  report."  "Its 
a  pleasure  to  work  in  the  same  office  with  you."    "You're  such  fun  to  dance 
wi^h."  "I'm  glad  I've  got  you  for  a  son."   Positive  strokes  can  also 
give  people  information  about  their  cowpentencies.    They  may  help  them 
become  more  aware  of  their  individual- skills  and  resoufots.  Listening 

Ms  one  of  the  finest  strokes  a  person  can  give  another. »  The  most 
effective  listening  Involves  focusing  all  of  one's  attention  on  the 
speaker,  a  discipline  which  can  be  learned.    Everyone  needs  strokes  and 
if  they  do  not  get  enough  positive  ones,  they  often  provoke  negative  ones. 

NEGATIVE  STROKING,    This  type  of  stroking  is  either  the  lack  of 
attention  or  negative  attention  that  hurts  a  person  6mot1onally  or 
physically.  /Ignoring  a  person  or  giving  them  negative  strokes  sends  the 
message. ,  "You  are  not  OK."   When  people  are  Ignored,  teattd,  diminished, 
humiliated,  physically  degraded,  laughed  at,. called  names,  or  ridiculed, 
they  are  in  some  way  being  treated  as  though  they  are  insignificant. 
These  people  are  being  discounted,  which  is  always  painful.    When  parents 
discount  children  it  may  lead  to  personality  pathology.    Between  grown-ups 
it  may  lead  to  unhappy  hmnan  relationships  or  lead  Into  destructive  patterns 
of  behavior.    Parents  Ignore  and  fail  to  stroke  their*  children  for  many 
reasons.    Most  often  it  is  because  in  their  own  childhood  they  were  them- 
selves not  touched  enough  and  learned  to  "keep  their  distance." 

CONC^ITIONAL  STRIKING.    This  form  of  stroking  Is  given  in  return  for 
behavior  valued  by  the  person  deliver Ig^^e  stroke.    As  long  as  the 


valued  bahavlor  Is  continued  the  person -will  continue  |o  receive  strokes. 
Healthy  parents  utilize  this  to  build  healthy,  adequate  children,  with 
praise  about  self,  school,  and  society  at  lilrge.   iJnhealtl\y  parents  may 
use  the  same  modality  to  bring  about  negative  behav1(^ns  or  feelings. 

'  **■  "         ••  ''  . 

Example  of  conditional  strokes 'include: 

"Wow,  it's  really  neat  when  you  hiing  up  your  clothes." 
"T'm  really  proud  of  you  for  making  this  report  card,". 
"You  really  did  an  excellent  job  on  that  briefing,  thanks." 

Example  c^f  negative  conditional  strokes  include: 

"You  flunked  again,  didn't  you?    \  knew' you'd  never  amoqpt  to 
anything." 

"Damn  it,  Ruth,  when  are  you  going  to  learn  to  add  and  subtract  and 
balahce  the  check  book?" 

"Airman,  since  when  do  you  have  permission  to  talk  to* him?" 

UNCONDITIONAL  STROKING.    This  form  of  stroking  is  given  >in  return  for 
being,  for  one's  mere  existence.    No  behavior,  other  than  the  life  func- 
tions of  breathing  and  other  bodily  processes  are  necessary.  Healthy 
parents  use  this  with  their  children  to  reinforce  a  sense  of  belonging,  > 
lovingj,  and  giving.    Unhealthy  parents  use  this  to  reinforce  a  lack  of 
sel  f-y*orth;  a,  denial  of  the  person's  existence.  ^ 

Example  of  positive  unconditional  strokes  include: 
/      "You  are  really  neat  (picking  up  child),  and  I  love  you  (hugging)." 
\^   "Darling,  I  adore  you."  (Lover  to  lover.) 

Example  of  negative  unconditional  strokes: 
"You  are  stupid."  (Person  to  person.) 
'"Why  in  the  hell  were  you  ever  born."  (Parent  to  neglected  child.) 
"You  stink,  why  did  I  ever  marry  you."    (Spouse  to  alcoholic.) 


TRANSACTIONS 

Definition 

TRANSACTION.    According  to  Berne,  the  unit  of  social  intercourse  or 
coimHuni cation  is  called  a  transaction.    If  two  or  more  people  encounter 
each  other  in  a  social  aggregation,  sooner  or  later  one  of  them  will  speak 
or  give  soma  other  indication  of  acknowledging  the  presence  of  the  other. 
This  is  called  the  "transactional  stimulus".    The  other  person  will  then 
say  or  do  something  which  is  in  some  way  related  to  this  stimulus,  and 
that  is  called  the  "transactional  response".    Simple  transactional  analysis 
is  concerned  with  diagnosing  which  ego  state  implemented  the  transactional 
stimulus,  and  which  one  executed  the  transactional  response. 


ZIO  . 

Coinp  1  emen  t  a  ry.  ^Tr  a  n  s  a  c  1 1  on  s 

Complementary  transactions  are  those  In  which  two  cHtcrla  are  met: 
First,  the  response  comes  from  the  same  ego  state  as  the  one  to  which 
the  stimulus  was  directed.    Secondly,  the  response  is  directed  to  the  same 
ego  state  from  which  the  jstimulus  Is  initiated.    Thus,  complementary 
transactions  are  those  which  are  diagramed  with  one  set  of  parallel 
lines.    As  lon^  as  the  lines  remain  parallel ♦  the  comrninication  can  con- 
tinue indefinitely.    Let's  . look  at  some  examples. 

TYPE  ONE.    The  simplest  complementary  transaction  are  those  in 
which  b^  irtlimiTW  and  resp^^^     *rise  from  the  same  ego  state  of  the 
people  concerned. 


Adult  to  Adult.  Example: 


8 


Zll 


TYPE  TWO.    The  next  in  simplicity  are  Type  Two  Complwientary  Transactions 
This  type  can  be  initiated  from  and  directed  at  any  ego  state  provided 
that  the  response  comes  from  the  ego  state  to  which  it  was  directed,  and 
the  response  goes  to  the  ego  state  from  which  the  stimulus  c«me.  Examples 

follow:    •  ^  '  ' 


Parent  to  Adult 


'If' 


r. 


"Well,  how  do  you  take 
care  of  these  naughty 
kids." 

"You  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say." 


Parent  to  Child. 


Adult  to  Pareh 


s.    "How  dare  you  talk 
buck  to  mel^' 

r.    "I'm  sorry  Daddy." 


s.    "How  did  your  grandmother 

change  diapers?" 
r.    "She  used. the  triangle 
method." 


•Adult  to  Child 


s,    "Did  you  have -^fun.  at 

the  party?" 
r,  '  "Yeth!    Boy»  did  II" 


Child  to  Parent. 


s.    "When  Is  daddy 
,  coming  home,  momrny?" 

r.    "Very  soon,  honey." 


Child  to  Adult. 


 is*"'*^ 


0. 


0 


"Do  you  know  how  to  fix 
my  dolly?" 


r.    "Yes,  dear,  I  do." 


*«-**•.»■ 
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Cross  Transaction 

A  crossed  transaction  occurs  when  a  stimulus  is  directed  to  a  parti- 
cular, ego  state  and  the  response  is  made  from  an  unexpected  ego  state. 
An  inappropriate  ego  state  is  activated  and  the  lines  transacting  between 
the  people  are  crossed.    Crossed  transactions  are  a  frequent  source  of  pain 
between  people—parents  and  children,  husband  and  wife,  boss  and  employee, 
teacher  and  student,  and  so  forth.    The  person  who  initiates  a  transaction, 
expecting  a  certain  response,  does  not  get  it.    The  individual  is  crossed 
.and  often  left  feeling  discounted.    Gesture^  facial  expressions,  body 
posture,  tone  of  voice,  and  so  forth,  all  contribute  to  the  meaning  in 
every  transaction.    If  a  verbal  message  is  to  be  fully  understood,  the  ' 
receiver -roust  take  into  consideration  the  nonverbal  aspects  as  well  as 
the  spoken  words.    When  two  people  stand  glaring  a|^  each  other,  turn  their 
backs  on  each  other,  are  unwilling  to  continue  transacting,  or  are  puzzled 
by  what  had  just  occured  between  them,  W  is  likely  that  they  ha-d'e  just 
experienced  a  "crossed  transaction".    When' the  communications  are  crossed 
a  breakdown  (sometimes  only  a  brief,  temporary  one)  results  and  conmuni cation 
stops. 


Crossed  transa 
(activates)  another 
1 istener  may  shift 
receiving  the  stimu 
shifting  back  Into 
engage.    We  have  al 
or  poetry  activates 
cause  us  to  change 
"moody." 


ctions  sometimes  are  caused  when  a  stimulus  hooks  , 
ego  state  other  than  the  intended  one.    Also,  the 
attention  and  energy  into  another  ego  state  prior  to 
lus,  and  will  reflexively  respond  to  the  stimulus  without 
the  initial  ego  state  that  the  speaker  is  attempting  to 
T  experienced  this  vifhen  a  speaker,  or  a  piece  of  music 
feelings  within  us  that  trigger  memories,  which  may 
ec|o  states  rapidly.    Sometimes  we  pass  this  off  as  being 


s.  Boss: 

r.  Secretary: 


What  time  is  it? 

You're  always  in  such 
a  hurry! 


■0 ,  © 


s.  Husband: 


r.  Wife 


Can  you  take  the  car  to 
be  serviced  this  afternoon? 

Today  I  iron.  Johnny  expects 
a  birthday  cake.  The  cat  has 
to  go  to  the  vet,  and  now  you 
want  me  to  take  the  car  In  I 


Ulterior  Transactions  "  ■ 

Ult;«r1or  transactions  are  the  most  complex.    They  differ  from  comple- 
mentary ^nd  crossed  transactions  In  that  they  always  Involve  more  then 
two  ego  states  simultaneously.    When  the  ulterior  message  Is  sent.  It 
Is  disguised  under  a  socially  acceptable  transaction.    Such  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  old  cliche:    "Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  up  to  rny.  place  and 
have  a  drink?"    In  \M%  Instance  the  Adult  ego  state  In  the  person  is  ( 
verbalizing  one  thi-hg  while  the  Child  ego  state,  with  the  use  of  innuendo, 
is  sending  a  different  message.    Ulterior  transactions  can  be  either 
angular  or  duplex. 

ANGULAR  TRANSACTIONS.    An  angular  transaction  invblves  three  ego 
states  an(l  occurs  when  messages  are -sent  simultaneously  from  one  ego 
state  of  the  initiator  to  two  ego  states  of  the  respondent. 


The  sale  ends  tombri'ow. 
You'd  better  hurry. 
I'll  buy  it: 


In  the  above  example  the  salesperson  provides  Adult  bgt)  state  In-  . 
formation  to  the  prospective  buyer.    However,  the  salesperson  simulta- 
neously  sends  a  secret  message  to  the  pustomer  in  an  attempt  to  "hook" 
the  latter's  impulsive  Child  ego^state  and  qgickly  close  the  deal .  The 
secret  message  Is  nonverbal  and  1«  referred  to  as  the  "psychological 
message".    The  Adult-Adult  sMmuluS  Is  overt  and  is  called' Ijhe  "'social 
message".    The  respondent  miy  reply -from  any  of  Its  ego  states. 

DUPLEX  TRANSACTIONS.    A  duplex  transaction  Involves  four  ego  states, 
two  in  each  person.    During  the  course  of  a  duplex  transaction,  two  con- 
versations, are  occurring  simultaneously,  one  on  the' social  level  and  another 
on  the  psychological  level.    As  Berne  accurately  points  out,  duplex  trans- 
actions are  frequently  seen  in  flirtation  games.    ,      ,  \ 


0, .  © 


1.   ^'Come  and  see  the  barn." 

}l    ^(h  )       2.    "I've  loved  barns  ever  since  I 

was  a  little  girl." 

(^^C^-l^^.|:  r^^T^     (1)    (I'd  like  to  have  sex  with  you.) 

Cowboy  Female    (2)    (This  could  be  exciting.) 

.  229 
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Nature  of  Trai>sactions 

Transactions  may  be  either  straightforward  or  diluted,  intense  or 

weak. 

DILUTED.    Diluted  transactions  are  often  half  hostile,  half  affect- 
ionate.   The  message  Is  hurried  in  some  form  of  kidding.    For  example,  one 
student  may  say  to  another,  "Hey  geneous,  when  are  you  going  to  finish 
that  book?    I  want  to  read  it."    The  respondent  may  toss  It  to  the  other  with 
"He^e  you  are  butter  fingers.    Catch  it  if  you  can." 

WEAR.   Weak  transactions  are  those  that  are  superficial,  perfunctory, 
and  lack  feelings  of  Intensity.    Such  is  the  case  of  a  wife  saying  to  her 
husband:    "I  wonder  if  we  should  go  out  to  dinner  tonight?"    And  he  res- 
ponds: '  "I  don't  care,  dear.    Whatever  you  say.  dear." 

STRAIGHTFORWARD  AND  INTENSE.    In  healthy  relationships  people  trans-^ 
act  directly  without  the  use  of  ulterior  transactions.    They  also  communi- 
cate in  a  straightforward  mannerland  occassional ly,  intensely.  These 
transactions  are  complementary  ana  free  from  ulterior  motives. 


BASIC  LTfE  POSITIONS 

Existential  Positions 

Stemning  from  ",f ait h  in  human  nature"  Eric  Berne  felt  that  people 
are  born  into  the  world  feeling  OK  about  themselves,  and  OK  about 
everything  around  them  excluding  any  uficoninon  emotional  trauma  or  physio- 
logical damage.    This  OKness  is  the  first  cone 1  us ipn  we  can  make  of  human 
beings  ht  birth.    It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  concepts  of  the  T.A. 
theory  which  Eric  Berne  felt  he  introduced  to  the  field  of  psychotherapy.' 
However,  there  is  a  general  disagreement  among  other  T.A.  psychotherapists 
tiohcerning  this  .conclusion.    For  exiimple,  in  the  writings  of  ^ny  and  Tom 
Harrts,  I  'm  O.K. ,  You're  0-*^;»  they  introduced  a  fundamental  shift- in 
Berne's  theory,  by  listing -the  unhealthy  position  "I'm  not  O.K.,  You're 
OK."  as  being  the  first  and  "universal  position"  from  which  all  people  need 
to  extricate  themselves.    However,  inspite  of  these  differences  In  opinion^ 
the  concepts  of  the  basic  life  position  we  wiTl  discuss  will  be  as  Eric 
Berne  oHglnally  developed  them.    That  is,  that  from  this  initial  OKness 
each  person  recognizes  their  wants,  needs  and  feelings  that  are  inherent 
to  their  existence.    The  early  experiences  (social,  psychological  and 
,physio1ogical )  of  the  individual,  whether  oi^  not  these  needs  are  met, 
play  a  decisive  role  in'behavorial  development.    This  basic  OKness,  because 
"O.K."  and  "NOT  OK"  existential,  beliefs  a  person  has  about  themselves  and 
the  environment  that  surrounds  them. 

I'M  OK  -  YOU'RE  OK  ' 
I'M  OK  -  YOU'RE  NOT  'OK 
I'M  NOT  OK  -  YOU'RE  OK 
^\  I'M  t<OT  OK  -  YOU'RE  NOT  OK 


,  .  •  ■ 

These  combinations  are  referred  to  as  lite  or  existential  positions. 
It  is  importemt  to  understand  this  TA  concept  because  the  life  position 
of  an  individual  influences  how  they  think,  feel,  act  and  relate  with  others. 

I'm  OK  -  You're  OK.  ,  , 

When  infants  enter  the  world  they  are  probably  in  a  healthy  position— 
I'm  OK  -  You're  OK  (Berne).    As  lonq  «  the  basic  needs  are  met,  they  will 
remain  In  this  position.    People  in  tMs  position  reflect  an  optismlstic  and 
healthy  outlook  on  life,  freely  relate  with  others,  and  assume  a  "get -on 
with"  stance  In  their  dealings  with  other  persons  and .the  environment. 
These  people  are  willing  to  take  risk, to  get  the  positive  strokes  that  meet 
their  needs  and  are  also  responsive  to  the  needs  of  others.    They  believe  In 
intimacy  and  are  pleasant  to  work  for  and  fun  to  play  with. 

I'm  OK  -  You're  Not  OK. 

If  a  child  is  severely  neglected,  abused,  or  oppressed  he/she  may 
decide  that  others,  not  themselves  are  not-OK.    When  this  happens,  they  may 
assume  the  life  position:    "I'm  OK  -  You're  OK".  .  Commonly,  one  of  their 
parents  modeled  this  position  for  the  person.    For  example,  mosti:h11d 
abusers  were  themselves  abused  as  children.    This  position  is  often  called 
distrusting,  blaming,  or  hateful.    This  person  may  deny  personal  difficulties 
feel  cheated,  an^  react  toward  the  world  with  anger  or  frustration.  Their 
general  stance  in  dealings  w1t|j  others  Is  a  "get-rld-of"  position.  ' 

I'm  not  OK  -  You're  OK.  . 

This  life  position  is  referred  to  as  the  depressive  position  and.is.= 
the  most  frequent  found  in  our  society.    If  a  child's  behavior 'Is 
not  positively  rein^prced.  they  may  decide  that  "I'm  not  OK".    People  in 
this  position! often  feel  stupid^  Inferior,  ugly,  or  Inadequate.  Depression, 
guilt.  and/or\d1 struct  of  others  may  also  accompany  this  pisltion.  Those 
Yibo  program  their  lives  to  be  complaint  and  pleasing  to  others  In  order 
t^ ^et  strokes  support  thisUffe  position.     These  people  h^ve  difficulties 
in  ^icceptlng  compliments,  and  generally  take  a  "get -away -from"  stance  in 
theirVdeallngs  with  others^ and  the  environment.    They  spend  a  lot  of  time 
attempting  to  read  the  minds  of  others  In  order  to  please  people,  - 

I'm  not  OK  -  You're  not  OK.      '  J* 

This  life  position  assumed  by  those  who.  W^re  n}1serable  In  their  youth 
ana  decide;!  that  neither  themselves  nor  anyone  else  Is  worthwhile  or 
valuable.    This  Is  the  "qlve-up"  position  and  those  who  assume  this  position 
often  end  up  In  prison,  mental  Institutions  or  morgues.    They  generally* 
assume  a  "get-nowhere-wlth"  stance  In  their  dealing  with  others  and  the 
environment. 

4 

How  Life  Positions  Operate       '  \ 

Once  people  assume  a  basic  life  position,  they  tend  to  selectively 
perceive  the  world  In  ways  which  will  malntal^giaajt  life  position.  However, 


In  reality,  most  people  are  not  fixated  In  a  single  life  posltjon  They 
iSve  from  ine  position  to  another  at  different  times  with  difftrimt  peot)le. 
For  example,  a  man  may  assume  an  arrogant  feeling  and  acting  1««<^;tc 
(I'm  not  OK  -  You're  OK)  with  his  boss,  and  yet  be  rela)ttd  Mnd  outgoing 
I'm  OK  -  You're  OK)  with  his  friends  at  the  club.    The  f ?"  ^"  ^  life 
individuals  spend  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  tin»e  is  called  t^ejrl^ 
position.    Life  Positions  are  assumed  as  a  result  of  ^'^•cl  si  on  made  when 
lh?s  person  was  very  young  and  lacked  adequate  information  in  their  Adult 
ego  state.    Like  any  other  decision,  this  can  be  changed.    Sine*  al i 
persons  are  in  fact  OK.  all  of fhe  not-OK  positions  can      thought  of  as 
unhelathy  delusions.    Helping  people  to  reassume  the  healthy  life  position 
is  one  of  Jthe  major  goals  of  Transactional  Analysis. 

The  above  conversation,  ov/rheard  at  a  Texas  dude  ranch,  sounds  on 
the  social  level  to  be  an  Adul/  ego  state  conversation  about  barns  How- 
ever, on  the  psychological  le/el  it  is  a  Child  ego  state  conversation  about 
sex  play.    The  "third  rule  0/ communication"  states  that  the  outcome  of 
the  transactions  will  be  dey&rmined  on  the  psychological  level. 

Duplex  transactions  a*  the  basis  for  interpersonal  games  between 
people.    Often  the  t)nly  Wson  aware  of  the  ulterior  transactions  are 
the  participants  themsel^&s.    Ulterior  transactions  are  "tcessarily 
negative  or  even  dishonJt.  provided  that  the  participants  have  an  aware- 
ness of  the  transactio/.    Duplfex  transactions  are  frequently  very  help- 
ful in  counseling  and/Herapy  when  they  are  used  .to  corrwunicate  "jessages 
to  the  client's  Child  ego  state  which  would  otherwise  be  censored  by  a  • 
Critical  Patient. 
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WAYS  PEOPLE  STRUCTURE  TIME 

Need  to  Structure  Time 


Another  of  the  significant  contribution?  of  Transactional  Analysis 
is  the  concept  of  time  structuring— pebple  structure  their  time.  The 
need  to  structure  time  Is  based  on  three  drives  or  hungers, 

STIMULUS  HUNGER.    The  first  driv«  which  causes  people  to  structure 
time  Is  stimulus  huhger.  .  Far  from  trying  to  ^void  stimulating  situations, 
most  orqanisms,  fncluding  humans,  seek  stimulation  out.    The  need  for  sen- 
sation (stimulation)  Is  the  reason  why  roller  coasters  and  movie  theatres 
make  money.    Prisoners  will  do  almost  anything  to  avoid  solitary  confinement. 
People  want  stimulation,  and  to  get  It  they  structure  time. 

RECOGNITIOI^  HUNGER.    The  second  drive  thatlhas  an  effect  on  how  people 
structure  time  is  recognition  hunger.    Recognition  hunger  1$  the  quest  for 
special  kinds  of  sensations  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  another  human-  being 
or  pets;  someone  the  person  can  have  a  relationship  with.    This  need  Is  the 
reason  why  milk  is  not  enough  for  babies  to  survive  on.    Babies  need  the 
sound,  smell,  warmth,  and  touch  of  a  mother  or  else  they  will  wither  away 
and  die.    If  unmothered.  Infants  will  develop  MARAZMUTH  and  will  actually 
die.    Grownups  are  not  .immune  to  the  need  for  recognition.    How  do  you  feel 
when  you  go  to  work  and  nq^e  says  "hello"  for  two  hours? 

STRUCTURE  HUNGER.    The  third  drive  which  causes  people  "to  structure 
time  IS  structure  hunger.    This  drive  is  the  need  td  make  order  out  of  a 
chaotic  universe.    This  need  explains  why  adults  tend  to  grow  Into  organiza- 
tions, and  why  tlme-structurers  are  among  the  most  so  ight  after  and  most 
highly  rewarded  members  of  any  society.^  Pjeople  have  a  need  to  make  sense  out 
of  a  disorgaolzed  world  so"" that  they  can  predict  what  will  happen  to  them. 
Gestalt  psychology  experiments  show  that  people  orgwv^2Ji'<^ots  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  or  ink  blots,  into  sqwething  meaningful  to  them.    People  want  their 
time  and  perceptions  organ1^4(?  \^ 
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TIME  STRUCTURING.    As  a  result  o||||^ese  needs/hungers,  people  structure 
their  time  in  seven  basic  Ways,  dependflp  on  their  needs  at  the  time  and 
he  habits  they  have  learned. 

Withdrawal 

The  first  method  of  time  structuring  is  withdrawal.    Withdrawal  is 
the  act  of  removing  one's  self  from  interaction  with  others  either  physically 
or  psychologically;    There  are  several  reasons  why  people  use  withdrawal 
to  structure  their  time. 

RATIONAL  ADULT  DECISION.    Withdrawing  is  sometimes  a  ratlonal^TAdul t  ego 
state  decision.    People  need  time  to  be  alone,  to  relax,  to  think  their 
own  thoughts,  to  take  stock  of  themselves,  to  organize  what  has  happened 
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.to  them,  and  to  rejuvinate  their  personal  humanness,    To  do  this  people  need 
tinip  to  be  away  from  thp  hustle  and  bustle  of  every  day  life,  to  be  In  a 
quiet  place.    Even  withdrawal  Into  oneS  fantasies  can  be  a  legitimate  way 
of  rejuvinatinq  one's  self.    A  good  fantasy  may  be  a  better  use  of  time 
than  forcfng  yourself  to  pay  attention  to  a  c6nve'r«ation  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in.    Every  person  should  be  aware  of  when  th^ir  stimulus  overload  Is 
too  great.    When,  things  become  too  confusing,  the  Rational  MuVt  within  us 
should  tell  us  that  it  is  time  to  leave  the  situation,  either  physically 
or  psychologically. 

^  •  " 

HABIT  FROM  PARENT  EGO  STATE.    Withdrawing  is  sometimes  based  on  the 
habit  learned  by  copying  one's  parents'  role  models.    In  this  case  the  persons 
Imitate  parental  behavior  until  it  develops  into  a  habit.    Fpr  example,  a  boy 
may  follow  his  father's  example  of  withdrawing  whenever  his  mother  becomes 
angry  and  nags  at  him.    The  boy  may  practice  this  habit  both  at  home  with 
the  ^ame  mother,  and  then  at  school  with  teachers  who  scold  him.    As  a  man 
he  may  withdraw  ?LS-his  father  did  when  his  wife  is  angry.    To  withdraw  from 
his  wife's  anger/nagging,  he  may  leave  the  house,  retire  to  his  office,  or 
watch  television  Intently.    Or,  he  jnay  simply  go  to  sleep  Or  "tune-out"  his 
wife  by  focusing  his^tention  on  something  else-sol  as  not  to  hear  what  she 
is  saying.    ChildrenWnitate  their  parents,  then  the  imitation  becomes  a 
practiced  habit  for  coping  with  that  type  of  situation.    This  type  of  behavior 
can  be  said  to  come  from  the  Parent  ego  state.  ^ 

FROM  CHILD  EGO  STATE.   .Withdrawing  patterns  of  behavior  also  come  from 
the  Child  ego  state.    These  patterns  are  often  replays  of  a  person's  child- 
hood adaptations  to  protect  one's  self  from  pain  or.cpnflict.    These  withdrawal 
patterns  may  also  be  the  result  of  training.    For  example,  a  child  trained  to 
"Go  to  your  room  and  sut  the  door,  and  don't  come  out  until  you  have  a  smile 
on  your  face."    learns  to  withdraw  either  physically  or  psychologically  behind 
a  forced  smile.    Adaptations  to  one's  childhood  environment  develop  into  habits 
which  often  carry  over  into  adulthood.    In  adulthood  they  mty  be  helpful 
adaptations,  or  they  may  not.    Healthy  adults' examine  whether  their  childhood 
adaptations  are  helpfuK  and  disguard  those  which  are  not  useful . 

FANTASIES.    When  a  person  withdraws  psychologically,  it  is  often  into 
a, fantasy  world.    These  fantasies  are  likely  to  be  of  Incen sored  pleasure, 
violence,  creative  imaginings,  or  of  learned  fears  and  catastrophic  expectat- 
ions.   Everyone  withdraws  into  fantasy  from  time  to  time.    Who  hasn't  imagined 
all  those  great  things  that  {'could  have  been  said"  or  engaged  in  some  unten-  ' 
.  sored  pleasure?    In  fantasies,  you  often  free  the  mind  to  think  pf  unusual  or 
creative  methods  of  solving  real-world  problems.    Some  of  the  best  decisions 
Often  come  after  "sleeping  on  it"  overnight.    This  gives  the  mind  time  to  dream 
and  fantasize  about  the  prg^lem,  and  lead  to  better  coping.    Alcohol  and  some 
drugs  prevent  the  mind  from  hVving  "dream  sleep"  which  may  hav^  an  effect  on  • 
the  mjnd's  ability  to  solve  problems  by  "sleeping  on  it."   .     '  / 
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Rituals 

The  second  method  of  structuring  time  Is  by  rituals.    Rituals  are  the 
same  and  predictable  Interaction  between  people  where  there  Is  an  exchange 
of  strokes.    Rituals  are  stereotyped  series  of  simple  complementary 
transactions  programed  by  external  social  forces  or  customs.    The  payoff 
from  rituals  Is  a  garnering  of  strokes  without  the  risk  of  Intimacy. 
For  example: 

NCO:    "Good  mowing^**,  Sir."    (Salutinq)  ^ 
Colonel:    "Good  morning.  Sergeant."    (returning  salute) 
NCO:  "Nice  weather  today. NSlr."  (Smiling) 

Colonel:    "Yes.  Indeed."  (SmIlVig) 

In  this  example  It  is  apparent  that  the  exchange  Is  not  Intended  to  convey 
Information.    Indeed,  if  there  Is  any  Information,  It  Is  wisely  withheld. 
This  series  of  transactions  is  quite  adequately  characterized  as  a  "four  - 
stro4<e  ritual".    If  the  colonel  or  NCO  were  In  a  hurry,  they  might  both  be 
content  with  a  two  stroke  exchange  of  salutes.    Variations  on  this  simple 
ritual  arevconmon.    You  can  also  expect  that  rItUals  will  have  characteristics 
of  symmetry  and  payback,  a  degree  of  formality,  and  be  predictable  stereo- 
typed-^behavlor. 

SYMMETRY  &  PAYBACK.    It  is  important  to  realize  that  In  rituals  there 
is  a  symnetry  present  that  is  dictated  by  the  very  nature  of  rituals.  To 
give  back  only  two  strokes  after  receiving  four  is  considered  to  be  Impolite 
and  bad  form.    Such  a  violation  of  the  norm  may  result  in  a  type  of  inter- 
personal censure.    Conversely,  to  give  back  ten  strokes  when  only  one  or 
two  was  asked  for  Is  to  invite    a  bewildered  puzzlement,  that  is  currently 
considered  "getting  over". 

FORMALITY.    Some  cultures  and  societies  have  eyolved  rituals  which  are 
quite  Involved  and  formalized,  necessitating  an  exchange  of  literally  hundreds 
of  strokes.    Within  our  own  culture  there  are  geographical  differences.  The 
Southwest  and  California  are  perceived  as  being  more  relaxed  and  less  formal 
than  the  traditional  East. 

STEREOTYPED  PROTOCOL.    In  ritualized  behavior  the  whole  protocol  Is 
stereotyped.    Once  the  first  transaction  has  been  Initiated,  the  whole  series 
is  predictable  and  follows  a  predetermined  course  to"  a  fore-ordained  con- 
clusion unless  special  conditions  arise.  -  ■ 

Pastimes 

The  third  method  of  structuring  time  is  pastimes.    Pastimes  are  series 
of  semi-ritualistic,  simple,  complementary  transactions  arranged  around  a 
single  field  of  material,  whose  primary  objective  Is  to  structure  an  inter- 
val of  time,  • Pastimes, pass  the  time  of  social  gatherings;  they  have  varying 
content,  they  serve  as  a  mearts,  of  getting  strokes  and  selecting  friends. 
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PLAYED  AT  PARTIES.    Pastimes  are  t/ptblly  pUyed  at  parties  ("social 

qatherinqs" )  or  during  the  waiting  period Jj^forn  a  formal  group  meeting 

begins.  ^Pastimes  may  take  the  form  desc^rfbed  as  "chU-chat"  or  they  may 
become  more  serious,  e,g,,  argumentatlvf 


CONTENT  DIFFERS  WHILE  FORM  REMAINS  SAME.    Pastimes  may  .take  many  different 
contents;  however,  the  form  remains  the  same.    Some  of  the  contents  des- 
cribed by  Berne  are:    PTA  (chi 1 drearina) ;  Gdneral  Motors  (comparing  cars); 
Who  Won  (sports);  Wardrobe  (clothes);*  llitp+ten  (recipies);  Psychiatry  (analysis 
of  others  or  self);  and  What  Became  of  (feminizing).  ^ 

PROVIDE  STROKING.    In  addition. to  structuring  time,  pastimes  also 
provide  the  avenues  to  mutually  acceptable  stroking  for  both  parties  con- 
cerned. 

SELECTION  OF  FRIENDS.    Pastimes  serve  the  additional  function  of 
being  a  sod a-^ -selection  processes.    While  a  pastime  Is  in  progress,  the  . 
Child  in  each  player  is  watchfully  assessing  the  potentialities  of  the  others 
involved.    At  the  end  of  the  party,  each  person  will  have  selected  certain 
players  he/she  would  like  to  see  more  of;  while  others  he/she  will  discard, 
regardless  of  how  skillfully  or  pleasantly  they  each  engage  in  the  pastime. 
The  ones  selected. are  those  who  seem  the  most  likely  candidates  for  more 
complf^  rGlationships,  games  or  intimacy. 

ROLE-  &  STATUS  CONFIRMATION.    Another  important  advantage  obtained  from 
pastimes  is  the  confirmation  of  role  and  the  stabilizing  of  position,  not 
only  on  the  social  Ifevel ,  but  also  on  the  psychological  and  existential 
level  as  wel 1 . 

(» 

Activities 

The  fourth  method  of  time  structuring  is  activities.  Activities 
occur  when  one's  energy  is  directed  toward  external  sources  such  as  objects, 
tasks,  ideas,  etc.    Activities  are  ways  of  structuring  time  that  deal  with 
external  reality  and  are  commonly  thought  .of  as  work,  getting  something  done. 
Activities  are  often  what  people  want  to  do,  need  to  do,  or  have  to  do--alone 
pr  wi  th  others. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ACTIVITIES:  '  ^  ^ 

Serving  on  a  connittpo  '       ^)lay1ng  in  a  band  — 

weeding  the  garden  .     C(?okinq  dinner.  „ 

(Ijctatinq  a  letter  building  bridges 

'organizing  a  precinct.  sewing  a  dress 

•    WHEN  ACTIVITY  OVER,  THEN  WHAT?    When  sonje  of  the  above  activities  come 
to  an  end,  a  person  frequently  feeli^empty,  restless,  or  useless.    This  pro- 
blem comes  into  sharp  awareness  when? certain  time-structuring  activities, 
such  as  caring  for  children,  going  to  school,  or  holding  a  Job,  come  to  an 
abrupt  end.    For  example,  many  mothers  who  completely  fill  their  time  with 
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children  and  household  chores  «re  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  boredojD  and 
Inadequacy  when  the  children  grqw  up  «nd  leave  horue.    Similarity,  a  father 
who  devotes  his  life  to  being  a  breadwinner  may  suffer^he  same  boredom 
and  (deteriorate  rapidly  after  retirement. 

STRUCTURED  PLAY?    There  1s  SQme  dlscus^r'lon  In  TA  literature  that 
structured  play  activities,  as  contrasted  with  spontaneous  play,  should  be 
classified  as  an  activity,  also.    This  would  be  the  case  In  playing  a 
game  of  chess,  playing  l^sketball,  and  pther  formalized  sports. 

ADULT-ADULT  TRANSACTIONS.    Activities'  are  typically  adult  to  adult 
cormuni cat Ions;  however,  duplex  and  other  transaction?  may  creep  Into 
activities  to  satisfy  other  needs. 

Operations 

^ 

The  fifth  method  pf  time  structuring  Is  operations.-  Operations  are 
sImpleHransactlons  undertaken  for  a  specific,  stated  purpose.    For  example, 
If  someone  frankly  asks  for  reassurance  and  gets  It,*  that  Is  an  operation. 
However,  If  syneone  asks  for  reassurance,  and  after  It  is  given,  that  person 
turns  it  to  the  di^dvantage  of  the  g1ver>.then  this  transaction  is  a  game. 
It  is  Important  to^'istinguish  the  difference  between  an  operation  and  a  game, 
as  on  the  surface  they  appear  similar.    Let's 'now  examine  the  next  method  of 
structuring  time,  games. 

* 

Games 

The  sixth  method  of  time  structuring  is  games.    A  TA  game  is  an  ongoing 
series  of  complementary  ulterior  transactions,  progressing  to  a  well-defined, 
predictable  outcome^    Thusfar,  all  the  methods  of  time  structuring  have  been 
complementary  in  their  ongoing  transactions.    Games  are  clearly  differentiated 
.by  two  chief  characteristics:    (1)    their  ulterior  quality,  and*(2)  their 
payoffs  Superficially,  a  game  looks  like  a  set  of  operations,  but  after  the 
payoff  it  becomes  apparent  that  these  "operations"  were  really  n«neuvers;  not 
honest  requests  but  nwves  In  the  game.    What  we  are  concerned  with  here  are 
the  unconscious  games  played  by  innocent  people  engaged  in  duplex  transactions 
of  which  they  are  not  fully  aware,  and  which  form  the  most  Important  aspects 
of  social  life  all  over  the  world.    We  will  return  to  a  fuller  discussion  o% 
gamfes  in  TA,  their  relationships  to  other  aspects  of  TA  theory.  | 

Intimacy 

The  sever^h  method  of  time  structuring  is  Intimacy.    Intimacy  involves 
the  sharing  of  Xeelings,  thoughts,  and  experiences  in  a  relationship  of 
.  harmony  and  trust.    Intimacy  occurs  at  a  deeper  level  of  human  encounter  than 
rituals,  pa stimei,  games,  operations,  and  activities.    Intimacy  is  free  of 
games  and  free  of  exploitation.    It  occurs  in  those  rare  moments  of  human  con- 
tact that  arouse  feelings  of  tenderness,  empathy,  and  affection. 
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INVOLVtS  LISTENING.    People  can  live  or  vyork  together  for  fwny  yeflrs 
fnit  never  really  "se^"  or  "hear"  each  other,    Yet,  a  moment  may  come 
wtien  one  sees  the~ other  for.  the  first  time  —  sees  the  others  coloring 
the  other's  expressions,  the  other's  many  shapes,  movenients,  differences. 
The  one  my  also  hear  the  other  for  the  first  time      hear  all  the  other's 
iwssages,  verbal  and  nonverbal,  emotional  and  factual.  f 

INVOLVES  RISK.    Intimacy  Is  often  frightening  because  It  involves 
risk.     In  an  intimate  relationship  people  are  vulnerable.' and  many  times 
1t  sterns  easier  to  pass  time  or  to  play  games  than  to  risk  feelings  either 
of  affection  or  of  rejection.- 

CAPACITY- CAN  BE  RECOVERED.    If  the  capacity  for  Intimacy  has  been  un- 
necessarily suppressed.  It  can  be  recovered.    Through  activating  and 
strangthening  the  Adult  ego  state,  people  can  change  In  spite  ,of  their 
early  life  experiences. 

MAJOR  GOAL  OF  TA.    Recovering  the  capacity  for  Intimacy  Is  a  major 
goal  of  TA  and  Is  one  of  the  marks  of  an  autonomous  peirson.    Winners  In  life 
risk  genuine  intimacy. 
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RACKKTS 


A  racket  i»  an  indirect  cu  manipulative  way  of  getting  strokes 
that  result  in  an  unpleasant  feeling. 

■ 

Behavioral  Development  of  Rackets 

A  child  is  born  capable  of  all  feelinqs  ranginc|  from  affection  to 
rage.     Feelings  of  infants  at  birth  are  spontaneous  and  natural,  ones 
of  the  "natural  child."     As  a  child  develops  he/she  learns  who  to 
show  affection  toward •     The  child  also  learns  who  and  about  what  to  feel 
quilty,   and  what  to  fear^or  hate.     These  learned  feelings  are  from 
the  "Adaptive  Child,"  and  are  very  important  in  our  society.  These 
learned  feelings  Assist  the  child  to  adapt  and  survive,   but  they  may 
create  problems  as  the  child  develops.     Each  child  experiences  all 
\  feelings,  but  each  eventurally  adopts  a  favorite  feeling.     This  favorite 
\ feeling,  in  fact,  may  not  be  a  pleasant  one;   although  the  favorite 
^ieeling  usually  serves  a  purpose.     These  favorite  feelings  usually 
pccur  during  stressful  situations.     While  these  feelings  may  have  been 
^if  understandable  response  to  the  original  chilcyfood  situations,  later 
3(Ln  life  a  person  may  tend  to  seek  out  situations  in  which  they  ; 
lijeexperience  the  old  feelings.     In  fact,   these  i^elings  are  often 
iollected.     Each  person  will  tend  to  use  his/heA-faHl^rite  racket 
feeling  in  many  different  situations.     So  a  person  may  have  a  racket 
^l^eling  of  hurt,   or*sad,   lonely anger ,  etc. 

E^ampleig  of  Rackets 

The  following  examples  of  rackets  come  from  the  book,   "Born  to 
Win": 


A  Child  Who  ContinuaJ.ly  Heara: 

 .  ^  ^  

"I'm  ashamed  of  you!"  or  "You 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 


lit  you 


"Just  wait  vmtil  your  father 
gd^ts  home;  he'll  beat  you  good. 

"Don't  speak  to  those  Jews/ 
Catholics/Protestants  they 
can't  be  trusted. ^ 

"You  can't  do  anything  right*' 
or  "I  don't  knoy/  what  I'm 
going  to  do^  with  you." 


Adapts  by  Feeling: 

% 

Guilty  I 

r 

Afraid 

Hate  or  Suspicion 


Hurt  -  Anger 
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How  Racket  Feellnqs  Are  L4>arned 

Rackets  are  learned  in  the  foiiowiny  throe  ways.     For  the  purpose 
of  understanding  we've  separ/ated  these  processes;  however,  in  real 
life  all  three  ways  may  occur  and  have  an  influence  on  a  person  at  the 
same  time. 

ROLE  MODtlLlNG.     When  a  parent  models  racket  feelings  for  the  child, 
the  child  learns  that  this  way  of  behaving  is  expected,  and  the  child 
imitates  this  type  of  behavior.     For  example,  a  father  shows  his  son 
that  a  man  should  be  tough,  and  never  express  feelings  of  sadness  such 
as  crying;   instead,   the  child  learns  to  be  athletic  when  sad,  and  never 
expresses  his  feelings  of  sadness.     In  role-modeling,   the  child  copies 
the  behavior  exhibited  without  questioning  it.     The  behavior,   th^^^  "'^-'^ 
becomes  a  learned  way  of  dealing  with  his  child's  feelings'.  •. 

REINFORCEMEfNT.     Rackets  are  also  learned  by  reinf orcemei)t .  They 
become  learned  habits  which  are  shaped  by  reinforcement.     In  'ta  language, 
we  talk  about  being  "stroked  in  a  racket"  which  means  receiving  rein- 
forcement for  exhibiting  a  learned  feeling.     If  one  is  stroked  fO|C  show- 
ing  this  learned  feeling,   chances  are  that  the  feeling  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again  to  receive  the  strokes  one  receives  for  e;)chibiting  the 
feeling.     For  example,  a  child  may  exhibit  an  anger  racket  because  she 
gets  most  of  her  strokes  when  she  is  angry  and  obnoxioiji«.     Her  parents 
may  pay  little  attention  to  her  except  when  she  is  showing  temper  tan- 
trums.    It  may  be  easy  for  he^  parents  to  ignbre  her  when  she  is  acting 
pleasant  and  doing  things  as  expected.     This  child  soon  learns  that  she 
can  get  more  attention   (strokes)   when  she  is  angry,   hostile,    and  refuses 
to  cooperate  with  expectations.     she  soon  can  control  her  enH/ironment  and 
most  probably  will  be  angry  quite  frequently,  even^when  nothing  happens 
to  provoke  her  to  anger. 


INAPPROPRIATE  LABELING  OF  FEELINGS.     Children  also  learn\  rackets  by 
their  parents/teachers  inappropriately  labeling  the  child's  fteelings. 
For  example,  when  anger  is  an  unacceptable  feeling  to  parents!   they  may 
say,   "You're  not  mad,  you're  just  tired."     The  child  may  thenllearn  to 
feel  tired,   lathargic,  or  depressed  When  he  or  she  is  angry. 

♦         \  •  . 

Difference  Between  Racket  and  Spontaneous  Feelings 

SPONTANEOUS  FEELINGS.     A  person's  natural  tendency  is  to  lhave  a 
feeling,  express  it,  be  done  with.it,  and  then  to  on  to  something  else. 
A  spontaneous  or  natural  feeling  will  make  sense  for  the  situation  and 
he/she  will  do  something  that  will  finish  the  feeling;   i.e.,   ge^t  off  the 
expressway,  vote  for  funds  for  a  better  expressway,   slow  down,  or  do 
whatever  would  be  reasonable  for  the  situation.     A  spontaneous  feeling 
is  also  expressed  from  the  Free  Child  ego  state  and  is  a  response  to  an 
activity  that  is  fun  for  the  person  and  responsive  to  others  needs. 
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LEARNED  FEELINGS.     Learned  feelings  come  from  the  Adaptive  Child 
ego  state."  They  are  important  and  functional.  ^  They  are  necessary 
for  people  to  predict  behavior  so  that  they  can  survive  in  society. 
Learned  feeling^  may  be  learned  by  role  modeling,  reinforcement  (strokes) , 
or  inappropriate  labeling.    Xearned  feelings  usually  are  inappropriate 
to  the  situation,   or  at  least  partially  inappropriate.  Learned 
feelings  are  usually  exhibited  for  ulterior  purposes. 


Relationship  of  Rackets  to  "Trading  Stamps" 

DEFINITION.     In  TA,   "Trading  Stamps"  are  enduring  feelings  (such 
as  sadness,  anger,  guile,  etc.,)   that  are  .collected  and  saved  up  by 
persons  who  play  games  so  that  when  enough  of  these  feelings  are 
collected  they  can  be  "traded  in"  inappropriately  for  another  person's 
behavior.     Trading  stamp  feelings  are  gften  surpressed  until  the 
"last  straw"  occurs  which  unleashes  a  torrent  of  negative  feelings  on 
a  person  who  probable  didn't  deserve  all  of  these  negative  feelings. 
Game  players  often'  "set  up"  others  in  situations  so  that  they  can 
experience  anger  at  the  other  person  for  doing  the  thing  the  game 
player  aet  up. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TRADING  STAMPS:     People  save  different  kinds  of  trading  . 
stamps  depending  upon  their  personal  needs  and  what  injunctions 
they  are  laboring  under  from  their  parents.     TA  writers  have 
identified  these  based  upon  color; 

Red  Stamps.'    People  who  save  red  stamps  are  unable  to  express  their 
anger  in  a  modulated  and  adaptive  fashion.     Instead  of  a  more 
adaptive  method  that  preserves  their  integrity  and  that  of  others, 
these  individuals  collect  each  slight,   insult,  or  hurt  until  they 
have  enough  to  cash  them  in  for  a  free  temper  tantrum,  a  fight,  or 
in  some  cases  a  homicide.     They  are  most  frequently  collected  by 
people  who  are  in  the  existential  position  of  "I'm  Not  OK  —  You're 
Not  OK. "  ^ 

Brown  Stamps.     People  who  s^v.e  brown  stamps  are  unable  to  construc- 
tively deal  with  the  world  when  there  are  trials  and  tribulations. 
They  believe  that  they  are  basically  deserving  of  whatever  the 
world  dumps  on  their  doorstep  and  that  they  must  accept  it  passively. 
They  collect  bad  feelings  from  others,  and  each  incident  is  pasted 
in  their  books.   (If  someoae,  a  salesclerk  for  instance,   is  rude 
to  them  and  the  par  breaks  down  on  the  freeway  these  persons  .see 
this  as  somehow  ^ust,  as  if  they  deserve  such  treatment.     When  they 
have  saved  enough  stamps  they  may  cash  them  in  on  a  free  depression, 
a  stay  In  the  p^sychiatric  ward,  or  a  suicide.     These  stamps  are 
most  frequently  collected  by  people  who  are  in  the  existential 
position  of  "I'm  Not  OK        You  Are  OK."  ^ 
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Greon  Stamps.     Peoplo  who  savo  qreon  stamps  are  unable  to  express 
their   joy  at  the  success  and  attainments  of  others.     They  collect 
their  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  until  they  have  accumulated 
enough  to  indulge  themselves  in  an  expression  of  their  contempt 
for  the  other  person.     At  times  this  may  take  the  form  of  buying 
something   (a  Porsche)    that  shows  that  they  are  "one-up"  on  the 
other  person,  even  though  they  can't  affort  id.     Or,   such  a  trade- 
in  may  take  the  form  of  "ripping  something  off"  from  the  other 
petson  after  rationa;iizing  the  behavior.     Usually  it  takes  the 
form  of  secretly  gloating  when  something  goes  wrong  for  the  other 
^  person,   "Oh,  did  you  hear,  Mary  Jo's  son  was  expelled  from  school 
(he-he-he)."     The  laughter  here  coming  from  the  Child  ego  state. 
Those  stamps  are  most  frequently  collected  by  people  who  are  in 
the  existential  position  of   "I'm  OK  --  You're  Not  OK." 

Gold  Stamps.     People  who  save  gold  stamps  are  winners.     They  are 
able  to  express  their  feelings  both  positive  and  negative  in  a 
manner  that  facilitates  their  interactions  with  others.  Here 
the  stamps  are  more  memories  of  good  times,    job  well  done,  and  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  self-esteem.     These  stamps  are  saved  and 
cashed  in  when  accounts  for  why  these  people  can  'take  risks  and  do 
jobs  that  require  delaying  feedback  and  payoffs.^  These  stamps  are 
most  frequently  collected  by  people  who  Are  in  the  existential 
position  of  "I'm  OK  —  You're  OK." 

WHO  COLLECTS  STAMPS.     Stamps  are  collected  by  people  who  feel  not- 
OK  about  themselves  and /or  others,   and  want  to  avoid  taking  responsibility 
for  theij:  behavior.  ^ 

WHEN  ST7VMPS  ARE  CASHED  IN.     Some  people  cash  in  their  stamps 
regularly  for  small  prizes  such  as  missing  a  day  of  work/  failing  a 
test,  or  becoming  involved  in  an  argument  with  their  spouse.     Others  pTay 
for  larger  stakes.     The  high  rollers  may  cash  in  their  long-accumulated 
stamps  for  grand  prizes  such  as  divorce,   suicide,   or  homicide. 

USE  OF  ST^PS.     Stamps  are  used  to  keep  a  person  from  being  autonomous, 
from  being  responsible  for  his/her  actions.     Stamps  help  maintain  racket 
feelings. 

For  Example: 

,  Mrs.  Q  was  raised  in  a  home  where  she  was  not  allowed  to 

express  her  anger,  because  "nice  girls  don't  do  that."  She 
married  a  rather  domineering  man  who  resembled  her  father  in 
many  of  his  attitudes  and  beliefs,   including  the  expression  of 
anger.     Her ^husband  frequently  ridicules  her ,  and  on  occasions  has 
physically  abused  her.     She  has  taken  this  treatment  for  three 
years  without  "losing  her  temper",  although  she  is  now  worried 
because  her  two  year  old  son  is  copying  his  father's  at4:itude 
towards  her  t  bad-raouthing  her  too.  . 
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Mrs.  Q  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition with  superficial  lacerations  to  both  wrists.     You  are 
called  in  as  the  social  actions  person  on  call.'    The  security 
police  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Q  completely  demolished  the  inside 
of  their  base  quarters,  particularly  multilating  the  wedding 
album  and  bedroom  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  knife  or  some 
"sharp  instrument". 

After  Mrs.  Q  is  examined  and  admitted  by  the  Mental  Health 
officer  you  ask  foi?\and  receive  permission  to  interview  her. 
You  determine'  that  on  the  night  of  the  fray,  Mr.  Q  had  not 
spoken  throughout  the  course  of  dinner  although  Mrs.  Q  had  • 
fixed  his  favorite  meal.     Finally,   he  belched,  got  up  and. 
announced  that  he 'was,    "going  to  the  club,  where  I  can  get 
something  decent  to  eat."     Mrs.  Q  began  drinking  after  his 
departure,   and  the  rest  is  history.... 

Mrs.  Q  cashed  in  at  least  three  years  of  trading'  stamps. 
The  event  that  served  as  a  trigger   (husband  discounting  her 
cooking  and  leaving  for  the  club)  was  relatively  minor 
considering  what  she  had  been  through  in  the  past.     However,  it 
was  sufficient  to  overfill  her  book  of  stamps  and  discharge 
was  immediate,   first  symbolically  toward  her  husband  and  their 
marriage,  and  then  towards  herself  in  a  gesture  that  cried  for 
help  and  rel^^se^ 


GOAL  OF  TA.     One  goal  of  TA  treatment  is  to  help  the  client  recognize 
and  give  up  his/her  existing  stamp  collection,  and  stop  collecting  stamps 
thereafter. 


Relationship  of  Rackets  to  Psychosomatic  Illness 

Some  TA  theorists  believe  that  a  person's  rackets  and  injunctions  1 
a  direct  relationship  with  the  type  of  illnesses  that  the  person  will 
have.     For  example,  a  person  who  as  been  given  the  injunction  of  "don't 
fdel"  will  frequently  suppress  their  feelings,   sticking  them  in  their 
"gut"  rather  than  expressing  them  in  an, appropriate  manner.  Once 
sufficient  affect  (feelings)   has  accumulated  in  the  "gut"^  the  person 
may  well  develop  an  ulcer,  colitus,  or  a  functional  (psychological 
caused)   bowel  syndrome.     Another,  rather  unfortunately  common  example, 
is  the  person  who  was  given  the  injunction  to  carry  the  world  around 
on  their  shoulders,   like  Atlas  in  mythology.     This  type  of  individual  - 
is  frequently  affected  with  back  and  spinal  cord  difficulties,  produced 
by  "caring  too  much."     The  whole  area  of  psychosomatic  illness  (real 
illnesses  produced  by  emotional  factors)   is  under  intensive  research 
by  many  disciplines.     What  is  evident  at  present  is  that  mankind/ 
womankind  is  a  fine  tuned,  harmonious  organism,  and  that  it  is  un- 
realistic 'to  expect  one  part   (such  as  the  body)   to  function  optimally 
without  the  harmony  of  the  rest  of  the  organism  (such  as  the  psyche 
or  mind).     A  person  who  doesn't  deal  with  their  feelings  will  most 
probably  find  themselves  having  to  deal  with  a  physical  problem  caused 
by  a  build-up  of  these  negatively  charged  feeling^.  '^A  person  who  is 
OK  with  themselves  is  also  OK  with  their  body.  - 
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GAMKS 


Definition 

tk 

Berne  defines  a  game  as  "an  ongoing  series  of  complementary, 
ulterior  transactions  progressing  to  a  well-defined,  predictable 
outcome."     The  predictable  outcome  of  game  "payoff"  consists  of  bad 
feelings  for  each  player.     Wheh  people  communicate  On  more  than  one 
level  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  results  of- their  transactions  lead 
to  bad  feelings,   they  are  playing  a  game. 

Games  Versus  Rackets 

Both  rackets  and  games  aire  substitute  ways  of  getting  strokes  from 
other  people.     Both  behaviors!  are  learned  Isystems,   and  both  require  a 
discount  of  the  self  and/or  the  other  person.     "The  Adapted  Child 
freely  substitutes  these  learned  behaviors  for  spontaneous  Child  feelings 
which  were  discounted  or  not  permitted.     The  two  are  somewhat  different 
in  that  a  game  is  a  process  of  using  ulterior  transactions  which  end  with 
a  racket  feeling.     A  racket,  however,   is  a  process  using  complementary 
transactions  which  include  the  bad  feeling. 


Degree  of  Intensity  - 

Games  are  learned  patterns  of  behavior.     Most  people  play  a  small 
number  of  favorite  games  with  various  persons  and  in  varying  intensities. 
Game  players  intuitively  seek^out  and  find  partners  for  complementary 
games,  and  it  is  in  marriage  and  other  close  relationships  that  most 
games  Are  played  to  the  greatest  intensity.     Games  are  played  at  three 
level^  of  intensity. 

FIRST  DEGREE.     First  degree  games  areplayed  in  social  circles  with 
anyonp  willing  to  play  and  generally  lead  to  mild  upsets.     A  mild  game 
of  "Rapo"  can  be  basically  exciting  and  fun.     A  man  and  woman  enjoy  an 
evening  of  flirting  with  each  other,  she  turns  him  down  at  the  end  of  the 
night,  and  both  feel  slightly  uncomfortable. 

SECOND  DEGREE.     Second  degree  games  occur  when  the  players  go  after 
bigger  stakes,  usually  in  more  intimate  circles,  and  end  up  with  a 
bigger  bad-feeling  payoff.     Here,  the  come-on  may  even  last  for  several 
days  until  a  blantant  sexual  advance  is  met  with  a  strong  rebuff.  The 
woman  le,aves  angry  and  justified  that  "all  men  are  not  good,"  while 
the  man,  who  is  playing  "kick  me,"  ^feels  hurt  and  rejected  by  another 
woman. 
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THIRD  DEGREE. ^    Third  degree  games  involve  tissue  damage  and  may  ' 
end  up  with  the  players  in  jail,   hospital,  or  even,  the  morgue.  For 
example,  the  woman  playing  a  third  degree  game  may  shoot  a  man  to  defend 
ner  honor . 

ii 

Length 

_  Games  also, vary  in  the  length  of  time  t^at  passes  whil%  they 
are  being  played.     A  short  version  of  a  game  may  take  only  a  few 
seconds  from  start  to  fini-sh,  while  longer  versions  may  last  weeks, 
months >  or  even  years.  .  ^  . 

Reasons  People  Play  Games 

People  p^ay  games  for  the  following  reasons: 

^  .     To  structure  time. 

.     To  acquire  strokes  -^positive  strokes  maybe  acquired  in 
the  early  mpves  of  the  game,   and  negative  strokes  always 
accompany  the  payoff.     A  "good"  game  might  be  thought  of 
as  one  which  produces  many  more  positive  strokes  in  the 
\  early  phased  of  the  game  than  negative  strokes  resulting 

from  the  payoff. 
To  maintain  a  racket. 
.     To  keep  others  around  when  racket  strokes  are  running  out. 
.     To  confirm  parental  injunctions  and  further  the  life  script. 
T    .     To  maintain  thd  person's  life  position,  by  "proving"  that 
self  and/or  others  are  not-OK. 
.     To  provide  a  high  level  of  stroke  exchange  while  blocking 
intimacy  and  maintain  distance. 

To  make  people  predictable.  ' 

*  . 

Gamel  Analysis:     Diagraming  a  Game 

To) urider stand  what  is  going  in  a  game,  we'll  examine  several 
ways  .in  which  psychologists  diagram  games.     These  methods  of  game 
analysis  include:     symbiosis  diagrams,  transactional  di.sgrams,  Goulding's 
steps  necessary  for  a  game,  ^nd  Karpman's  game  triangle.     Let's  first 
look  at  a  game  as  a  symbiotic  relationship. 
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THIRD  DEGREE^     Third  degree  MstitB  Invplvc  tlfua  damage  mnd  mmy 
end  up  wlth^he  plMyers  In  Jliil,  Vospltal,  or  W^lA  the  morgut/  For 
example^  ^fie  woouin  pliiylng  a  third  degree  game  nay.  ehoot  .a  man  to. 
defend  her  honor « 


Length 

Goniee  also  vary  In  the  length  of  time  that  paaaea  while  they  are 
being  played.    A  B^ort  version  -of  a  gaM  nuiy  take  only  a  fev  eeo^pds 
from  start  to  finish,  wtilXe  longer  versions  may  last  weeks »  monthi,  or 
even  years.  /  . 


Reason)  People  Play  Gaines 

People  play  genes  for  the  following  reaaons: 

e    T6  structure  time.  > 
f     e    To  acqulro  strokes  —  positive  atroluss  may  be  acquicad  in 

the  early  moves  of  the  game,  and  negative  etrokes  always  v^^*^ 
accompany  the  payo^,  .A  **good"  ^kme  lalght  be  thought  of 
as  one  %rhich  produces  many  more  positive  strokes  in  the 
early  phases  of  the  ga»e  then  negative  strokes ^reeulting 
from  the  payoff. 

e    To  maintain  a  racket. 

e    To  keep  others  around  when  racket  strokes  are  running  out • 
e    To  coufim  parental  injunctions 'a^id  further  ,th«  life  script, 
e    To  maintain  tY^m  person's  life  position  by  ''proving**  that 

self  and/or  others  are  not^GK^ 
e    To  provide  a  high  leviil  of  stroke,  exchange  while  blocking 

intimacy  and  maintain  distance, 
e    To  make  people  predictld>ls. 

Game  AnalyalBi    Diagraming  a  Gane  ■ 

To  utidaratand  what  is  going  in  a  gaa«,  wa*ll  exaiaina  MVaral  w^yt^ 
in  which  paychologiats  dlagrani  gaaiea.    Xhesa  sfethoda  of  gaa.  aiiAly*ls 
include:    syrabiosls  diagrams^  transactional  diagrana,  Gqulding^a  ata^a 
necQsaary  for  a  gaM,  and  Karpnan'a  ganM  trianitla.-    I^at'a  first  JLoolt  at 
gama    as  a  symbiotic  ralat  ionAhlp..  y 
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SYMBIOSIS  UtAGRAM«     TUm  syublosls  dlagran  ^ 
pictured  hmrm  Illustrates  a  way  ot  vlaiviag  tha 
ralationship  batvcan  two  partnara.    Evary  gama^ 
like  a  rackat^  Involves  a  ayoAilotic  relation- 
ship  and  bcgina  with  a  discount «  M 

In  tha  example  to  tha  rights  Albert  dis- 
counts his  Child  needs  or  faellngs^  saying^ 
"let  ne  take  care  of  you."    He  states  this 
even  though  he  la  tired  and  wants  to  rest. 
Billy  discounts  hla  Adult *8  ability  to  solve 
pTOblana  and  his  Parentis  guidanca  in  taking 
care  of  hisiaelf.    He  aays^  '^ea»  plaaae  take 
care  of  we!"    Albert  is  playing  "What  would 
you  do  , without  mc/*  while  Billy  is  playing 
"poor  nta." 


ALBERT- 
•••What  Wo^ld 
you  dp  without 
pe?" 


BILLY 
••Poor  Mc*" 


s  Y  M  b-t:  otic 


Each  individual  is  reaponding  to  a  situation  by  Ignoring  tha  reality 
of  what  l^happening  and  how  the  other  person  faels«    By  dealing  axcluaivaly 
from  an  Internal  frame  of  refarence  (what  is  going  on  in  hla  own  haad)»  each 
is  able  to  dlacount  how  the  other  peraon  faela«    Diacounting' occura  whan 
iVlult  thinking  is  avoided  and  actual  Child  naada  or  feellnga  are  ignored* 
Ally  person  can  atop  discounting  and  refuse  to  play  ganaa  by  acknowledging 
his/her  Child  needs  or  feelings  and  choosing  appropriate  maana  to  hava  them 


TRANSACTIONAL  DIAGRAM, 
actional  diagram* 


Another  method  of  gane  analysis  la  tha  trana* 

ALBERT  BILLY 


The  two  persons  are  sending  dual  or  ulterior 
messages*    While  their  Adult  ego  states  are  dis- 
cusaing  a  randeavous  (social  isaaaaga)^  Albert *s 
paraYtt  and  Billyhs  Child  are  aatting  up  a  situa- 
tion (by  a  covert  6r  psychological  mesaaga)  which 
will  lead  to  bad  feelings «    The  gatae  becomea 
apparent  when  ego  atatea  are  switched  and  the  . 
paychological  message  becomes'  overt  and  bad 
feelings  ate  experienced  by  both  players «  Albert 
la  playing  "N6w  I  We.  got  you/^you  SQB"  (NIGYSOB) 

Ullly  is  playing  "Kick  Me*"  -  The  trana-  i  . 
actional  diagram  illustrates  thkt  both  partners 
nust  be  willing  to  play  a  gaoe  in  ordet  for  tha 
game  to  con  tin  vie.  ^ 
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TRANSACTIONAL  DIAGl 
SI:    "Can  I        you. tonight?" 


Rl: 

S2: 
R2i 


"T«0,  COM  ov«r  l«t«r*" 
"I'Xl  .c««ch  you  «  l«Mon. 
"Com  and  kick  m." 


OOULDING  STEPS «  Robert  Gouldlng  lists  flv«  mfpm  nsc«Mary  for  a  gmmm 
to  bm  playsd.    Wli#a  you  bellsva  th«r«  It  «  gaM  b#lng  playad^  mmm  If  you 

can  identify  tha  follovlng  crltarlat^ 


a  An  oatenfilble  atlmulua^  uaually  an  Adult  to  Adult  (aoclal  aaaaaga)  # 

a  A  paychologlcal  stlinulua  (aacrat  Mtaaga) « 

a  A  raaponsa  to  thi  aacrat  naafaga. 

a  A  payoff  of  bad  facllngs.  % 

a    Tha  gaaa  la  playad  out  of  Adult  awarcnaaa.    (If  tha  participant  la 
avara  of  tha  psychological  laval  of  cowunlcatioQt  ^  i^  MUMUvarlng 
'       or  manipulating  tha  othar^  not  playing  a  gawi*) 

Karpaan^a  Cane  Triangle 

Tha  Karpoan  Gama^rlangla  llluatratea  still 
another  way  of  undarataodlng  gniaa#  Peraona 

who  play  jgtMs  ara  diacountlng  vlilla  aaauolng  «  ^ 

thf  role  of  Peraacutor^  Raacurart  or  Vict In* 
Any  oua  player  knows  9^1  the  rolaa  and  nay 
ay  Itch  froa  rola  to  role  as  tha  gasta  progreeaes 
or  as  ha  |^ae  fron  ona  gasM  to  anothar«  Moat 
paopla«  howavar^  hava^  fa^rlta  rola  and  spend 
aost  of  thair  tina  In  that  poaition*    A  gana 
pccura  whan  at  laaat  ona  of  .  tha  playaira  avltchaa 
poaltlona  on  the  triangle »  thereby  providing  a 
nagatlva  payoff  for  each  player  in  the  gane« 


/ 


Th*  folJiowlng  la  a' list  of  comqd  gmmm»  illvld«d  into  groups  dotorminod 
by  tho  thro*  Oaao  Trlooglo  poaltlono.  ^  The  first  g«iM  In  oaoh  oolian  lo  th* 
baalc  QUO  for  that  poaltlon  In  th*  triangle* 


FBaSECUTOR 

PRIMABX  NIOTSOB 

-JiAHE  


Bl«iai)h  \ 
Court ropn 

f 

If  It  W*r*n't  For  You- 

I^APO  V 

Se*  What  Tou  Had*  M*  Do 

Comer 

Schl««l*l 


I*a  Only  Trying 

 to  UmXv  Xpw  . 


Ifbat  Would  You  D9 
Without  itt 

Happy  to  U*lp 

Thay*ll  Ba  Glad 
Th«y  Knaw  H* 


VICTIM 


Kick  m 


Why  Dom  T&la  Alwa^ 
U^ppan  to  H*T 

Stui^id 

Voodon  Lag 

Harriad 

Potor  Ha 

Copa  &  Robbarli, 
Alcoholic  Addict 
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Giving  Up  GaiMs 
» 

Getting  clients  to.  give  up  their  gamee  ie  difficulty    This  is  be- 
cause games  provide  niany  strokes  for  womm  clients^  and  life-long  patterns 
of    stroking  are  not  easily  given  up»    Initial  confrontations  of  gi^aea 
and/or  rackets  often  frustrate  the  client^  who  may  escalate  the  pattern 
by  crying  louder  or  by  threatening  to  leave  or  to  hurt  hinself.  The 
counselof /helper  encournges  the  client  to  learn  new  and  jmx%  eatlefying 
ways  of  acquiring  the  strokes  he  needs  and  wants  while  using  one  of  SKire 
of  the  following  methods*    In  general »  the  task  of  the  halperj  is  to  help 
the  client  become  aware  of  and  express  in  W  useful  way  tt\e  NaCurml  Child 
need  or  feeling  which  he/she  hae  been  discounting. 

NAME  AND  DESCRIBE  THE  GAME.    One  W4iy  to  help  clients  give  up  ga»e' 
playing  is  to  provide  the  client  with  Adult  information  concerning  the 
gaiQe(s)  the  client  is  playing^  how  it  fits  into  his/her  script^  and  how 
the  moves  of  the  game  progress  to  a  bad  feeling  payoff.  .  Tlie  couneelor/ 
helper  does  this  by  allowing  a  game  to  be  played  out  or  described »  aekinj} 
the  player  ho^  he/she  ^eels  after  recelTlng  ths  payoff »  and  diegransing 
the  movee*    With  this  information  the  client^  especially  if  he/ehe  ie 
playing  a  first  degree  gane»  dlM^leam  to  avoid  the  payoff^  and  can  change 
how  he/Bhe  relates  to  others • 

■  ■  •  ■        '  ■  ■  ^ 

POINT  our  REPETITIVE  RACKET  FEBLINOr  AND  CLIENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
HLS/IIER  FEELINGS.    Anothar  way  to  treat  game  playara  Is  to  work  djta ctly 
with  the  client's  rackat  feclliags,'  pointing  out  thalr  rapetltlva  occur- 
rence  and  the  cllant's  responsibility  for  feeling  tha  way  he/sha  doaa. 
Finally,  find  out  what  tha  supprasAad  Natural  Child  faMng  la  and  halp 
that  btt  expraasad.    Whai^|ia  pllanC  glvaa  up,  tha  racket  faallng  he/she 
will  likely  give  up  tha^HLiifif^ves  that  acconpany  It. 

CONFRONT  THE  oVeNING  inSoAjNT.     A  third  way  to  effectively  stop  game 
playln^p  and  rackets  vLs  tq-gatch  the  opening  dlacount.  confront  It.  and 
ancouraj^e  the  client^  to  tt>Utk  about  i>hat  ha  is  dlacountlng>    Aa  tha  client 
bacOBMS  aware  of  what  IV  really  going  on  within  hlBMalf  he  nay  choose  to 
8t6p  dlacountlng  and  glAre  up  tha  ensuing  gaaa  or  racket. 

^  .    *  Lit'E  SCRIPTS 

OellniLion 


A  life  script  io  ii  personal  life  plan  decided  utt0n  at  an  early  age 

Vin  roa^tlon  to  Interprotatloifis  of  external  events. 

1       By  the  time  a'person  reaches  pubar^y,  and  probably  before,  the 
persons  Child  .has  worked  out  In  rough  form  a  plan  for  their  whole  life. 
This  plan  Is  Almost  like; the  script  for  a  dranatlc  play.    Parhapa  you 
are  acquainted  with. someone  who  appeared  t'o  be '^llvlng  out  th«lr  life 
as  ^f  they  were  the  ceijtral  character  in  a  play;  a  pareon  to  wtaon  "thlnga** 
were  always  happening  of  an  unplsaiant  natqra aoMone  whose  life  It  a 
so^ip  opera.  ^  1.^3 


'■Xtf. 


Eric  Barntf  used  th«  mdium  of  fairy  tales  to  analysa  Ufa  scripts. 
Yoti  fira  invltad  to  raad  his  iilterpretationa  In  hla  book^  What  Do  Xoy 
Sgy^  Aftar  You^va  Said  Hallo?    Tha  uaa  of  fairy  talaa  gata  acroaa  Cha 
point  that  thsBa  Ufa  g/mm  pisns  ara  dacldad  i^pon  at  a  fairly  young  aga* 
They  are  in  raaponse  to  tha  parson  needing  an  approach  to  gat  thalr  aoclal 
neada  Bst isf led ^ . and  to'\«aka  sanse  of  a  world  Inhabltad  by  giants^  vltchae, 
trolls^  and  other  dangers.    While  deciding  on  a  life  acrlpt  at  an  aarly  age 
la  protective  to  tha  child.  It  la  alao  iwf ortiinata*    Unfortunsta  bacauaa 
the  child  haa  so  little  Adult  Information  to  work  with  In  mking  thla  da- 
clalon.    Tha  child  haa  not  fully  davaloped  his/har  conputar  network  (logical 
thlnklntO  at  this  stage.    TIia|  child  la  also  living  under  Crwpandoue  l^^inuaece 
frow  parents.     Tha  conblnation  of  these  Influences  and  lack  of  fully  developed 
logical  thinking  make  for  faulty  declalons.    Yet  this  early  declalon  will 
influence  the  courae  of  their  lives.    This  decision  will  control  their;  lives » 
unless  same  radeclslons  ara  made  at  a  later  dnte.    Redeclialone  allow  the 
Adult  to  update  the  computer  tapes  with  accurate  inforolatitoiit  and  allow  the 
new  declalon  to  be  made  with  full  logic! 

Life  Script  Matrlx/Elettanta  of  a  Life  Script 

To  fully  understand  hov  a  life  script  operates  it  will  be  nece^ary 
to  draw  In  a  number  of  eleincnte  that  we  have  prevloualy  dlacuaaed^  along 
with  acme  new  onef}l    Hopefully^  once  t:he|be  art?  logically  grraaged^  you 
will  be  able  to  see  how  this  complex  hunan^henomenon  operatea  in  each  of 

Let's  start  with  n  diagram  of  the  tti^or  elements  and  than  move  on  to 
a  9tap  by  step  explanation  of  each  and  how  It  Interacts  with  the  othere^ 


WINNER/LOSER 

INJUNCTIONS 


RACKETS 


V 


1 


COIJNTBRIN  JlINt:T  IONS 


SCRIPT 


EXISTENTIAL  POSITION 


EARLY  DECISION 


ERIC 
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INJUNCTIONS.     ThcHe  are  vivy  potent  m«88«g««  given  unconsciously » 
and  uBually  uonverbul  1     by  tha  parent  to  the  child.    HoBt  parents  don't 
IntentlonaHy  try  to  program  thalr  kids  to  be  "frogs"  or  "losers".  Darns 
suriaised  that  parents  weren't  avnro  of  what  they  were  ^e^snmicating  be- 
cause the  results  were  so  negative.     Injunctions-M:hls  poirerful^ vwns^ken 
uieHsage^ell     the  child  hov  to  achieve  recognition  and  get  strokes. 
ri;ere  aro  five  nvajor  types  of  Injunctions: 

"Don't  Bo'\     Hero  a  pcrsdn  may  suffer  a  life  of  negative  strokes  or 
get  no  strokes  at  all  from-tiWlr  parents  and  nlbllngs.    The  child  may 
soon  get  the  message  that  things  would  be  better  in  the  family  if  they 
did  not  exist.    Generally  this  la  comnunicatcd  unconsciously  by  the  patents 
playing  a  game  of  "If  it  weren't  for  you. ... "^ with  the  child;  e«g«»  "If  it 
weren't  for  you,  1  wouldn't  have  had  to  geb  married."    A  person  buying  Into 
this  early  Injunction  decides  ho«r  to  live  it  out^  often  to  a  tragic  end. 
The  ilecisiori  can  be  alraost  anything^  but  runs  along  the  lines  of:  "If 
things  get  too  bad,  I'll  kill  myself." 

"Don't  Be  Xtcport^nt" .     Persons  who  have  bought  into  this  InJutK^tlon 
are  so  quiet  that  they  appear  almost  to  apologise  for  taking  up  space  or 
fox  breathing  thulr  share  of  the  al1^  in  the  room.     Frequently  this  Is 
coumiunlcated  by  the  iQea9age^"Chlldren  are  to  be  seen  and  not  heard."  As 
a  reunite  on  their  thltfty-nlnth  birthday  the  psreton  realizes  that  they  are 
a  39  year  old  child «  hiding  In  the  background »  and  not  getting  ahead  or 
getting  wiiat  they  need\to  survive  In  life. 

"Don't  Bo  Close".    This  Injunction  is  found  in  people  who  exparlence 
a  c^^^^  deal  of  discomfort  In  either  physical  closeness  or  deep  relation-  . 
sUlpii  of  any  kind.    These  people  spend  a  great  deal  of  ener^  avoiding 
people.    We  frequently  experience  these  people  as  cold  and  aloof  or  wlth^ 
drown.    They  are  really  afral^  of  people^  although  they  may  tr^  to  hide  It 
In  a  number  of  ways.  ^ 

"Don't  Make  It".     The  most  obvloiis  ex^anple  Is  the  demanding,  per  feet- 
lohl^^tic  parent  who'most  assuredly  eeads  clear  "don't  make  It"  messages^^ 
»incc  nobody  can  be  perfect.     Some  religions  tend  to  go  along  the  same  lines ^ 
aettlng  up  impoi^slblo  standards  with  bullt-ln  failure  mechanisms.     People  who 
buy  LuCo  chifi  Injunction  neve^ feels  satisfaction  with  their  performaaces. 
They  eetablish  unreal^  unattanable  standards  in  their  own  heads*  then  hassle 
with  themselves  because  they  don*t  attain  then.    They  usually  feel  guilty  a 
great  deol  of  the  t^tfle/ 

"Don't  Peel".     This  message  is  frequently  sent  by  brutalizing  pevents 
vrlio  attempt  to  "protect"  their  Infant  be  emotional  insulation  against  the 
rif^orB  of  dealing  with  people  on  £m  Intimate  basis;  something  the  parents 
themselves  can't  do.    fhe  people  w!io  buyVlnto  this  Injunction  find  them- 
aelves  cut  off  from  Lhelr  gut  and  unable  <o  deal  successfully  with  people; 
thus  proving  that  "Mom  and  Dad  were  right."    This  is  the  "hollow"  man  or 
woruin  who  responds  to  every  situation  llke*'a  computer  becauae  they  have  no 
Child  ego  state  to  draw  upon.    Frequently  theae  people  report  feeling^  like 
they  are  dead  from  tlie  neck  down. 
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COUNTKK  INJUNCTIONS.     Count  or  1  ti)  luic  t  1  ons  aio  whal  mom  and  clad  oltcii 
\^orl>all7.o   to  kldH  a»  what    tl^oy  Hhonld  do.     Count  or  1 nnc  t  1  on«  aro  jxiM- 
celved  by  others  as  being  socially  acceptable,     Couliterinjunct Ion?  ar6 
not  always  In  oppooltlon  to  Injunctions,  as  the  name  Implies^     In  fact, 
counterlnjunctlons  may  serve  to  reinforce  Injunctionft-     CounttjrlnJ unc- 
tions are  the  thlnj^s  parental   figures  want   for  us  to  have  or  do — how 
mom  an<!  drd  want    the  world  to  see  their  c/fferlng.     '^unJ<^  may  Include 
messageH  such  as,  "grow  "behave  yourself",   ''make  money",  "present 

a  good  appearance".,  "get  an  education",  '%e  seen  wl^h  the  right  people", 
"be  the  best",  and  Sq  forth.  V 


Some t Imes  these  counterlnjunctlons  arc  In  opposition  to  the  Injunc- 
tion.     If    this   Is"  true,   the  person  Is  placed   i\\  conflict.     For  example, 
the  person  will  suddenly  shift  from  a  mode  of  se If -dest rue t Ive  behavior 
to  a  modr  that   includes  permission  to  take  rare  of  themselvep.     For  ex- 
ample, a  person  In  this  type  of  conflict  may  stop  using  amphetamines  and 
PCP  for  awhile,  then  shift  back  to  the  original  injunction  such  ds  "Don't 
Be"  and  resume  their  drug  abuse,     Untl}  the  counselor  helps  the  client 
bring  the  original  script  Injunction  into  awareness,   the  person  may  be 
trapped  in  this  conflict.     This  person  may  not  have  made  an  Adult  de- 
cision about  what  he/she  wants  to  do  with  hls/lier  life,  but  may  still 
be  op€»rating  on  the  basis  of  early  decisions  made  with  insufficient 
data  and  logic. 

^Counterlnjunctlons  can  either  assist  the  original  script  behavior 
or  work  In  opposition  to  It.  '  It  i-S  helpful  for  you  to  know  about  this 
so  that  when  clients  make  rapid  changes   (after  one  or  two  sessions), 
and  then  revert  to  previous  beliavlor,  you  ^111  know  "where  they're  at." 

EARLY  DECISIONS.*  In  crrder  to  "get  along"  with  parental  figures  or- 
siblings,   the  young  child  will  make  a  decision  as  to  how  to  behave  so 
as  to  maximize  their  stroke  payoff  and  minimize  retribution.     As  we 
have  noted  earlier,  these  early  decisions  are  made  with  only  a  child 
perspective  of  the  world,  and  without  sufficient  Aduit/data.     Once  de- 
cided, a  perso'n  becomes  unaware  of  ai\  option  to  life  differently  from 
the  script.    All  autonomy  over  his/her  life  is  surrendered*    A  safe 
course  has  been  determined,  and  once  having  been  determ'ined,  it  is       '  . 
steadfastly  maintained,  even  thotigh  the  original*  thr;faat  is  gone  as  the 
child  matures  and  leaves  home.     People  cling  to  early  decisions  unknow- 
ingly.   And  these  decisions  influence  their  lives  greatly,  and  sometimes 
tragically.  , 

» 

EXiSTEbJTlAL  POSITION,    Once  the  early  decision  -has  been^made  and  Is 
fixed  as  a  life  plan,  the  little  person  dhooses^  tils/her  existential  position 
This  person  chooses  whether  he/sh^  and  others  are  OK  or  not*    Again^  this^ 
decision  Is  based  on  limited  data,  but  is  rigidly  adhered  to,*  nonetheless," 
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LIFE  SCRIPT.     NOw,   tho         t  1  o  poiHon  !wi'h  hih/hor   ln)iinrMoiiH  to 
dodi  with,  a  pl«in  to  see  hlm/lier  through,  and  a  limited  understanding  of 
wh«re  the  person  fits  into  the  world  (how  vit^^luable  he/Bhc  and  others  ar^ 
as  human  beings).     Equipped  with  this  data,  thc^  person  begins  to  write 
out  the  master  plan  for  lils/her  life.     TIUb  plan  Includes  how  he/she  will 
acquire  from  others  and  the  environment  what  Ue/she  needs,  how  he/she  will 
live,   and  ultlmiitely,  how  he/she  will  die.     Perhaps  there  will  be  a 
magical  princess  who  will  change  the  person  into  a  handsome  prince  with 
a  single  kiss,  or,  another  form  of  rescurer  who  will  salvage  the  person 
at  the  last  moment.     All  this  is  written,  unconsciously  for  the  most 
part,  and  then  the  person  goes  about  living  it  out.     There  are  both' 
tragic  and  surcosaful  scripts.     Everyone  has  a  script.     Wo  have  the 
option  oflbeooming  aware, of  our  script,  or  ob )  ec  t  1  vely  4*n<l  rationally 
reviewing  It,  and  then  rewriting  thone  parts  we  don't  like-     Sometimes  we 
need  help  with  this  process.  ^  . 


RACKETS.     As  we  noted  earlier^  rackets  ar^  the  mei^\d-tt^^ 
people,  in  brder  to  get  strokes  from  them — strokes  that  ha^e  ft^igat^ye  ' 
feelings  attached.     A  person  generally  has  one  or  two  favorite  r^idket 
feelings  which  they  use   In  order  to  continue  or  peruetuute  their  exlste^n^ 
tlal  posit  ton- -their  feelings  about  themselves  aTidybthers .     Thus,   tfi^  ^' 
person  int€ra9ts  l^lth  otljers  in  such  a  way  as  to  ^cure  these  negative 
feelings.     These  negative  feelings  really  make  the  pdxson  comfort^ible 
because  it  reaffirms  who  and  what  he/she  believe  he/she  is  as  people.  This 
concept  is  hard  for  people  to  grasp  at  first,  because  we  tend  to  think  If 
j-S  strange  that  anyone  would  set  themselves  or  others  up  to  feel  depressed, 
angry,  Uwrt,   sad,  or  other  negative  emotions.     Actually,  it's  not  the'^tr^g- 
atlve  racket  feelings  that  are  Important  to  the  person  but  rather  the  re^ 
affirmation  of  people  and  self  that  serves  to  make  the  world  a  predictabl\ 
and  thereby  safe  place  to  live.     Living  in  a  predictable  but  hostile  wotj/d 
may  be  preferable  to  living  in  an  unpredictable  world  for  some  peoj 

GAMES.     Wlien  the  negatively  scripted  person  can't  get  their  negative 
payoff  using  complementary  racket  transact  ions he/she  uses  ulterior  trans- 
actions.    Thus,  he/she  resorts  to  games  to  provide  the  negative  feelings  or 
payoff.     Games  serve  to  further  perpetuate  the  script  artd  to  reaffirm  the 
person's  place  in  life,    ^ou^^may  have  noticed  in  your  clients  that  they  re- 
turn again  and  again  to  the  same  form  of  interpersonal  behaviors,  even  when 
they  ha've  been  •'burned"  because  of  that  behavior  in  the  past.     This  behavior 
is  gamey  behavior — behavior  that  serves  to  prova.  to  the  individual  who  they 
are  an(J  what  others^re  all  abodt.     Therefore ,  ^h^jre  is  again  a  positive 
payoff  to  often  negative  behavior. 

WINNERS  AND  LOSERS.    'Winners  and  losers  ^re  the  ultimate  outcome  in 
a  person's  life,  based  in  great  measure  upon  their  life  script.     It  completes 
the  life  circle.     Adults  can  examine  their  lives  and  make  redeclsions. 
Through  redeclsions,  they  can  pake  what  is  now  a  "loser*'  lifestyle  into  a 
winner"  lifestyle.     We  will  examine  these  concepts  in  our  next  section. 
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Other  K^adlngB 

l*n  wMmxm  th«t  thits^  concepts  are  covpiex  and»  at  first  difficult  to 
understand*    UuMn  bslngs  are  v«ry  coaqplem  In  their  bahavlor«    If  you  feel 
still  confused  and  perplexed  after  rareading  this»  I  would  r«coOTSsnd  to  you 
ona  of  the  follovings 

Bom  to  Win  by  James  and  Jorgewnrd 

1 ransact tonal  Analysis  is  Brief  by  Woollens^  Brown ^  and  Hulga 
Both  ot  these  books  nay  bo  found  In  our  library* 


WINNEllS,  LOSERS,  AND  REDFXISIONS 

In  this  section  we'll  dificusB  the  TA  concepts  of  "winner"  and  "loser" • 
Then  wc*ll  discuss  the  method  by  which  people  change  their  life  script — 
redrcision.     Redecioion  helps  us  change  our  llv«$9  from  "loser"  orientations 
to  "winner"  orientations*  ^ 


Winners 

When  a  person  refers  to  a  "winner"  in  TA  terminology,  he/she  is  not 
re fe ring  to  someone  who  makes  someone  else  lose^    A  winner  is  basically 
a  person  who  responds  authfintically  by*belng  credible,  trustworthy,  re- 
^poHxSive,  and  genuine — both  as  an.  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society « 
Ftw  ptM^ple  are  one  hunderd  percent  winners  or  one  hundred  percent  loosers^ 
It's  a  mntter  of  degree «    Hoi^cver,  once  a  person  is  on  the  road  to  being 
a  v;Lnuer,  his/her  chances  are  greater  for  becoming  even  more  so«  Jaaaa 
and  Jongward  in  their  book.  Born  to  Win,  describe  a  winner  as  follovras 

*^Winnars  have  different  potentials*    Achievement  is 
not  the  most  important  thing*    Authenticity  is«    The  authan-* 
tic  person  experiences  self-reality  by  ki^owlng,  being,  ^nd 
becoming  a  credible,  responsive^  person*    Authentic  peopla 
actualize  their  own  unprecedented  uniqueness  and  appraciate 
the  uniqueness  of  others* 

'^Authentic  persons  —  winners' —  do' not  dadlcata  their 
iiVes  to  a  concept  of  wlint  they  imagine  they  should  ba;  rather^ 
they  are  thenselves  and  as  such  do  not  use  their  enai^^y  putting 
on  a  performance,  inaintalning  pretence,  and  manipulating  others* 
WinnerB  can  reveal  themselvea  instead  of  projecting  liMigaa  that 
please »  provoke,  or  entice  others*    They  are  Aware  tliat  thara  Is 
a  difference  between  being  loving  and  acting  loving^  bftvaen  being 
sttipld  and  actlnj;  stupid;  betwciri  being  knowledgeable  and  acting 
knowledge able «    Winners  do  not  need  to  hide  behind  a  maskV  Thay 
throw  off  unrealistic  solf-imAges  of  inferiority  or  superiority*  . 
Autonomy  does  not  frighten  winners* 


**A11  people  have  moiMnt9  of  autonomy »  If  only  f  1m ting. 
Howttvttr^  winners  are  able  to  sustain  thalr  autonovy  over 
avar- Increasing  perlode  of  time.    Winners  nay  Xoae  ground 
occaalonally  and  iiuiy  even  fall.    Yet,  In  eplta  of  aetba^a 
winners  nalntaln  a  basic  self-confidence. 

**Wlnner.^  are  not  afraid  ^o  do  their  o%ni  thinking  and  to 
use  their  ovn  knowledge.    They  can  separata  facta  froa 
opinion  and  don't  pret>end  to  have  all  the  answers.  They 
listen  to  others,  evaluate  what  they  say,  but  co»e  to  thel 
own  concluflions.    Althotigh  wlimers  can  admire  and  reepect 
other  people,  they  are  not  totally  defined,  demolished, 
bound,  or  awed  by  them. 


'^Winners  do  not  play  '*helpl<ss",  nor  do  they  play  the 
blanlng  game.     Instead,  they  assume  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives »     They  do  not  give  others  a  false  au«- 
thorlty  over  thimi.    Winners  are  their  own  boaaes  and 
know  it. 

'*To  winners,  time  Is  precious.    Winners  don't  kill  tine, 
but  live  It  here  and  now.    Living  In  the  now  does  not  Man 
that  winners  foolishly  Ignore  their  own  past  history  or 
fall  to  prepare  for  the  future.    Rather,  wlnnera  know  their 
past,  are  awate  and  alive  In  the  present,  and  look  forwiird 
to  the  future. 

^'winners  learn  to  know  their  feelings  and  llmltatlona 
and  to  be  unafraid  of  then.    Winners  are  not  stoppad^^^h^L^ 
their  own  contradict lona  and  an^lvalencea*    Being  au*-  ^ 
thentic,  they  know  when  they  are  angry  and  can  llaten 
whan  others  are  angry  with  them.    Wlnnera  can  give  aifd 
receive  affection.    Winners  are  able  to  love  and  ba  loved. 

''Winners  can  be  spontaneous.  Thay  do^jMit  have  to  reepond  In 
predetermined,  rigid  waya,  but  can  changa^^^air  plana  when 
tha  situation  calls  for  it 4    Wlnnera  have  a  zest  for  life, 
anjoying  work,  play,  food,  other  people,  ssk,  and  the  world 
of  nature*    Without  guilt  they  enjoy  their  own  accoiq>liah-> 
.  menta*    Without  envy  they  enjoy  the  accompliahmenta  of  othara. 

"Although  winners  can  freely  enjoy  themselves,  thay  can 
also  postpone  enjoyment,  can  discipline  thenaelves  in  the 
present  to  enhance  their  enjoyment  in  the  future.  Winners 
are  not\  afraid  to  go  after  what  they  want,  but  they  do  ao  in 
appropriate  way^.    Wlnhars  do  get  their  sectiirity  by  control-* 
ling  others.    They  do  not  set  themselves  up  to  lose.  ^ 

''A  winner  carca  aboiit  the  world  and  ita  naopla*    A  winner 

is  not  Isblatad  from  the  general  problema  of  aociety,  but  la 
concamed,  conpaseionata^  and  coaad^ttad  to  inproving  tha  quality 
of  life.    Even  in  the  face  of  national  and  international  ndi- ^ 
varaity,  a^winnaria  aalf-iiuiga  ia  nait  ona'of  a  powarlMs  lndiwi«- 
dual*    A  wl^nar  works  to  make  the  worlM^  fetter  placa/* 


* 

Losers 

A  loH«r  is  onm  who  fall*)  to  respond  authentlcmlly •  Ji(im8  «nd  Jongaward 
describe  a  loser  as  follows: 

"Although  people  arc  bom  to  vln^  thay  are  also  bortr 
helpless  and  totally  dependent  on  their  envtroninent. 
Winners  succeasfully  make  the  transition  fron  total  help-* 
lessness  to  independi^nce^  and  then  to  interdependence. 
Losers  do  not.    Somewhere  along  the  way  they  begin  to 
avoid  bec<ming  responsible  for  their  own  lives. 

**A  lack  of  response  to  dependency  needs »  poor  nth- 
trition^  brutality^  unhappy  relationships'^  disease*  con* 
tinuing  disappointments 9  inadequate  physical  care*  and 
trauasitlc  events  are  auong  the  many  experiences  that 
contribute  to  making  people  losers.    Such  experiencas 
interrupt*  dete^*  or  prevent  the  nomal  progress  toward 
autonomy  and  self-actualization.    To  cope  with  nagativa 
experiences*  children  learn  to  manipulate  tbamselvaa 
and  others.    These  manipulative  techniques  are  hard  to 
give  up  later  In  life  and  often  become  set  patterns. 
Winnera  work  to  shed  them.     Losers  hang  on  to  them. 

**Sone  losers  speak  of  thamselvaa  as  silbcassful  but 
anxiooa*  successful  but  trapped*  or  successful  but  un- 
happy.   Others  speak  of  themselves  as  totally  baaten* 
without  purpoHCi  unable  to  move*  half  dead*  or  bprad 
to  death*    Losers  raa^r  not  recognise  that*  for  the  moat 
part*  they  have  been  building  their  own  cagaa*  digging 
thjilr  own  graves*  and  boring  themsalveis. 

.»* 

"A  loaar  seldom  lives  in  the  present*  but, instead 
destroys  the  present  by  focusing  on  past  mamoriaa  or 
futura  expectations^    The  lost  who  lives  in  the  past 
dwalla  on  the  good  old  days  or  on  past  personal  mls-> 
fortumaa.    Nostalgically*  tha  loser  eiChar  clings  to 
the  way  things  **used  to  be**  or  bemoans  hl»  or  her  bad 
luck.    The  loser  is  aalf-pi tying  and  shifts  the  re- 
sponsibility for  an  unsatisfactory  life  onto  others. 
Ulaming  others  and  excusing  oneself  are  often  part 
of  tha  loser* s  games.    A  loser  who  lives  in  the  past 
may  lament  I  "if  only       '    ^  You  are  welcome 

to  fill  in  the  blank. 

"Feople  who  live  in  the  future  may  dream  of  some 
Tdlracle  after^  which  they  can  '*llve  happily  ever  after*"  ^ 
Rather  than  pursuing  their  own  llye9»  losers  walt~wait 
for  tha  magical  rescue.    How  wonderful  life  will  be 

**When   This  is  sometimes  knovm  in  TA  language 

as  Waiting  for  Santa  Glaus  or  waiting  for  the  under- 
taker. 


"Another  type  of  lo«tr  lives  continually  under  the 
dread  of  future  caataatrophe.    Thay  conjure  up  expecta- 
tions of  What  if   Again,  you  are  invited  to 

fill  in  the  blank. 
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**Unable  to  brlnR  the  full  potential  of  their  senses 
into  the  Inwedlete  situation,  losers^  perceptions  are 
Incorrect  or  Incomplete •    They  see  themselves  and  others  > 
through  a    prleinlike  distortion*    Their  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  real  world  Is  hanpered.  Their 
anxiety  tunes  out  current  reality.    Consequently  these 
people  are  unable  to  see  for  thefoselves,  hear  for  them- 
selves, feel  for  themselves,  or  taste,  touch,  or  think 
for  themselves •  * 

J" 

**Loeers  spend  imich  of  their  time  play  acting,  pretending, 
manipulating,  and  perpetuating  old  roles  from  childhooda 
Losers  invest  their  energy  in  maintaining  masks,  often  pro- 
jecting a  phony  front.    Losers  repress  their  capacities  to 
express  spontaneously  and  appropriately  the  full  range  of 
possible  behaviora    They  may  be  unaware  of  bther  options 
for  a  more  productive,  self-fulfilling  life  path.  Losers 
are  afraid  to  try  new  things  and  instead  maintain  their 
own  status  quo.    Losers  are  repeaters,  repeating  not  only 
their  ovn  mistakes,  but  often  those  of  their  famillea  and 
culturil  as  well. 

"A  loser  has  difficulty  gl^np  and  receiving  affA:tion 
and  does  not  enter  into  intimate,  honest,  direct  realtion*- 
ships  with  others.     Instead,  4  loser  tries  to  manipulate 
them  Into  livlnp,  up  to  his  or  her  expectations.  Losere' 
energies  are  often  channeled  into  living  up  to  expecta-* 
tlons  of  others. 


"A 


**Peoplc  iHio  are  loaera  are  not  uaing  the^ir  intellect 
appropriately,  but  instead  are  mlausing  it  to  rationalise 
and  Intellectualise.    When  rationalizing,  losers  give  ex- 
cuses to  make  their  actions  seem  plausible.    When  intellect 
u«ilizlnR,  they  try  to  show  others  with  verbiage.  Conae^ 
quently,  much  of  their  potential  remains  dormant,  unreallaed, 
and  unrecognized.    Like  the  frog«-prince  in  the  fairy  tale, 
losers  are  spellbound  and  live  their  lives  being  something 
they  aren't  meant  to  be." 
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Redeclalon 

Iledeclsion  Is  the  key  to  becoming  a  ^Vlnner."  Dy  hrlng;iag  the  life 
script  and  all  ita  eieuents  Into  the  Jivareness  of  a  person,  that  person 
is  able  to  redeclde  with  his/her  Adult,  deciaiona  made  years  previouelyl 
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llKlihriSIONS  DltI':AKS  THE  SCRIPT.    The  primary  focus  of  tA  therapy  and  : 
couiiaellng  nipasures  la  on  breaking  tha  apaXl  that  was  aither  cast  or 
decided  upon  early  In  the  person's  childhood*     If  a  parson  decided  upon 
becoming  manipulative ^  then  durlnp  tha  course  of  counssllngy  hs/shs  cmn 
deciuG  to  becone  authentic,     llils  Is  the  rsdsclslon«    The  redaclslon  Is  ' 
what  breaks  the  spfell  or  script,  and  allows  the  person  to  begin  discover- 
ing new  altemativcji. 

iM'.RMISSIONS.  Hie  final  phase  of  the  TA  counseling  proceas  is  the 
client  and  counselor  working  in  harmony  with  one  another  to  allow  the 
cllont  to  c^anL  thi-iiKMelvea  permission  to  change*  Pormission  to  move 
froti  .1  "Don't  lie"  injunction  and  replace  that  with  a  "Be"  injunction* 
Other  t^emtisslons  might  be,  "permission  to  feel",  "permission  to  think", ^ 
"peral salon  to  be  emotionally  and  physically  close  to  others**,  and  so 
forth,  based  upon  the ^original  injunction  of  the  client, 

FOCUS  ON  TAiaNG  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SELF.     The  focua  in  counseling  is 
i\\  aliowitii;  the  loser  to  become  aware  of  those  behaviors  and  beliefs  which 
-  arc  utilized  to  keep  the  loser  from  taking  full  responsibility  for  thSnr* 
selves*     As  we  have  discussed  previously^  the  concept  of  the  sqrlpt  maaaagf t 
or  rainl-scrlptp  is  a  negation  of  the  person*    To  the  extant  the  rainirscrlpt 
keeps  the  person  from  awarenesfl,  then  it  is  effective  in  negating  the  person* 

P11A.J0ING  P1:rC1:ptI0HS.     Counaeling/halplng  Involves  changing  tlie  person's 
perceptions  of  themself  aiul  of  others^     It  involves  moving  away  from  games^ 
and  from  wAltinj:  to  doing.     TA  belief  in  the  individual's  ability  to  change 
and  to  be  the  director  o^  redeclslons  is  crucial  to  the  overall  theory  of 
counseling*     Anything  else  leads  to  further  dependency  and  abdiction  of 
porsonni  responsibll ity . 


POSITIVL  ADDICTION  AMD  SELF  ACTUALIZATION 

Iv  this  section  we  will" examine  the  further  aspects  of  being  a  "winner": 
l.illian  Glasser's  concept  o|f  Positive  Addiction^  and  Abraham,  Mas  low*  a  concept 
of  a  Uicrarcliy  of  needs ^  culminating  with  the  concept  of  Self-actualization* 
These  two  concepts  help  us  define  the  winner •s  position  and  provide  guidance 
as  to  what  it  means  to  be  a  fully,  ultlnuitaly  functioning  human  being* 

Po.sicive  Addiction 

l*ositive  addiction  (PA)  is  a  mental  sftate,  hypnotic  in  nature,  derived 
ftorj  participation  in  noncompetitive  activities  valued  by  the  individual 
that  repenerates  hiy/her  inner  strength*     Although  positive  addiction  seems 
to  come  from  sometliin;*  you  engage  in  alone,  reaching  the  fA  state  (often 
Joscribiid  as  trancelike,  t ranncendentol  state  of  wind)  Is  not  exclusive  to' 
positive  addiction,     Li  sometinnis  occurs  in  fleeting  tnoments  when  two  people 
are  In  love*     It  has  impi>ened  to  others  when  Hpoakingto  a  group,  when  play- 
lag  music  exactly  to;>ether,  and  in  many  other  ways  for  different  people* 
Po-^itive  addiction,  aowever  it  occurs,  alvays  makes  one  strongar« 
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IK1:LK  STRLtnn'H.     Clasiicr's  concept  of  poaitlve  addiction  placas 
emphasis  on  recu}>nitlon  (strokes) «     Llfe^  to  hlm^   is  a  struggle  for  love 
anU  ueli  worth*     To  find  the  happiness  ve  .ill  desire^  we  have  to  figure 
out  three  things:     (1)  what  to  do^     (2)  how  to  do  It^  and    (3)  where  to  \ 
get  the  strength  to  get  It  done..     In  the  struggle  for  love  and  worthy  what\ 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  are  rarely  difficult.     If  anything  is  possible,  \fe 
usually  have  sono  Ldeti  of  what  could  nrnke  ua  happy.     Then  coming  up  with 
some  idea  of  how  to  do  it  la  usually  not  hard  either^     Even  when  we  seem 
hung  up    on  wliat  nnd  how  to  do,  this  hnng-^up  is  rarely  the  real  problem. 
Theireal  problein  is  we  don't  have  the  strength  to  do  what  will  aake  u« 
happy.     Often  It  is^  hard  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  don't  have  the 
strength  to  do  wiint  will  make  ua  happy^  and  so  we  concentrate  and  com- 
plain that  we  don't  know  what  or  how  to  do  It^    What  we  lack  is  not  the 
know-how^  but  the  ntrenptli.     The  question  for  most  of  us  i*  how  to  gain 
more  strength.     A's  we  will  aee^  the  concept  of  Inner  strength  will  have 
been  directly  tiffected  by  positive  addiction. 

Till:  PSYaiOLOCICALLY  IVKAK.    All  of  us  suffer  pain  and  Imrt  in  our  lives. 
i*ut  what  happens  when  we  don't  have  enough  strength  to  deal  with  the  pain? 
For  those  who  don't  have  enough  strength  to  resolve  their  problens^  to  de 
what  is  right  to  solve  their  problems^  they  choose  three  ways  of  dealing 
with  th*ir  pain.     They  choose  to     (1)  p,ive  up,     (2)  choose  a  syarpton^  or 
(3)  choose  a  necative  addiction.     They  choose  these  ways  of  dealing  With 
their  problems  because  they  are  out  of  what  it  takes — strength. 

Giving  Up.     In  desperate  attempts  to  get  rid  of  pain,  people  without 
stiff icient  strength  are  driven  to  a  choice  that  most  of  us  with  adequate 
strength  never  seriously  contemplate.    These  people  choose  to  give  up. 
This  choice^  they  feel,  is  forced  on  them  because  nothing  else  will  re- 
lieve the  pain  of  their  situation.    Giving  up  Is  the  first  choice  of  the 
wfak*    People  give  up  because  they  are  at  a  mlsaral>le  point  in  their  llves^ 
and  happiness  is  not  even  on  their  minds.    What  Is  on  their  minds- is  tha 
hope  that  through  giving  up  they  will  get  relief  from  the  constant  misery 
They  ask^  ''Why  keep  stniggling?    I  won't  make  it  anyway.    I  can't  be  a 
success.    No  one  loves  me.*'    They  give  up  because  1(  hurts  more  to  kaep 
trying  vtien  the  efforts  always  seem  to  fall.    Classai^^ised.  the  following 
example  to  illustrate  a  situation  In  which  a  person  might  giva  up:  "How 
can  a  child  possibly  gain  the  str^angth  to  succeed  in  school  if  ha  can't 
speak  English  or  if  his  teacher  la  prejudiced  againrtt  him  or  if  ha  naver 
gets  breakfast  and  his  stomach  hurts  so  much  that  ha  can't  concentrate? 
Is  It  his  fault  if  he  chooses  to  give  up?"    Ho  simply  Ij^cka  tha  strength 
to  keep  trying  In  these  impossible  situations.    Positive  addiction  prin- 
ciples attempt  to  help  people  In  these  type  of  situations  |o  find  ways  of 
galninf^.  enough  strength  to  cope  and  not  give  up. 

Developing  Symptoms.    The  second  choicf  of  the  weak  Is  developing 
syirtptoins.    After  giving  up^  people  often  develop  symptoms  such  as 
depression^  tantrums »  conversion  reactions  or  psychosomatic  symptoms. 
Often  the  person^  when  asked  what  Is  wrongs  believes  It  is  that  they 
are  depressed »  have  tantrums^  have  conversion  reactions^  etc.    But  this 
is  not  the  real  problen.    Wlmt  is  wrong  is  what  tha  parson  gave  up.  The 
person  unconsclodsly  believes  that  the  dapresaion,  conversion  reactions, 
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etc.,  ii  I«os  painful  than  kceplup,  on  trying  and  falling*    GlasMt  pr«- 
Bontr.  tu«  following  Hat  of  gymptonui  which  people  adopt  when  they  feel 
tlu  y  are  in  ImpoHiilh l<f  situationaj    They  choone  thenc  symptona  rather 

than  continulrt|^»  to  try,  ^  .  . 


THE  SECOND  CHOICES  OF  THE  WEAK 


THE  FOUR  MAJOR 
SYMPTOM  CATEGORIES 

1 .  To  act  out 


2.  To  become  involved  with 
your  own  emotions 
4 


3.  To  become  cruiy 
4  Psychosomatic 


EXAMPLES  OF  COMMON 
SYMPTOMS 

tantrums,  delinquency, 
crime,  sociopathic  and 
paychopethic  behavior 

depreaeed,  fearful,  phobic,  ^ 
tense,  enxiout,  $ad, 
dejected,  bitchy,  Qriping, 
haughty,  enide,  engry, 
•^hysterical,  suspicious 

psychotic,  paranoid, 
hallucinating,  delusional, 
conversion  reaction 

headaches,  neckaches^ 
backaches,  sinus  trouble, 
migraine,  hypertension,-  .  . 

'  heart  disease,  asthma, 

,  many  allergies,  duodenal 
,  .  ulcers.  Heitis.  colitis,^ 

chronic  dierrhea,  urinary 

urgency,  arthritis  h  ,  *  ' 

IlhGATIVr:  ADDICl'ION.     The  third  choice  of  the  weak  is  negative  addiction. 
This  clioicc  sncceflM fully  prevents  the  weak  person  from  feeling  the  pain  ex- 
perienced hecause  he/she  is  unable  to  find  sufflciei^t  love  and  worth*  Each 
choicc-fron  the  initial  decision  to  f^ive  up  trying  to  find  love  or  worthy  . 
the  second  choice  to  take  on  one  or  more  aymptoms,  and  the  final  choice  of 
beconinc  addicted— is  a  pain-raducinr.  step.    Addiction  la  powerful  be cauae 
it  conpletely  relieves  the  pain  of  failure  and  provides  an  intanaely  pleas- 
ur.ible  experience,  at  lenat  temporarily.     Glaser  has  stated, 

*'lt  may  seem  incongruous  to  say  that  an  addict  la  weak/  -  >  , 

for  no  one  seems  nore  hard-working  or  persisCent.  Once 
,    addicted  and  driven  by  tha  pleasure  of  addictloa^  tjha  addict  v 

is  extremely  strony.     Perhaps  ousi  riost  self-  sufficient  clt-  . 

izen.T  are  heroin  addicts  hustling  each  day  for  their  habit*.       "    '  * 
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They  ar^  thm  ultlMta  In  the  work  echlc,  et niggling  by 
theaeelvee  against  overwhelming  odds  to  fulfill  their 
need^    But  thla  atrength  Is  all  tied  to  addiction;  when 
It  coMe  to  finding  love  and  vorth  they  aeen  to  have  no 
atrength  at  all*    Evidently  the  pleasure  of  their  habit 
is  far  stronger  j|lian  any  pleasure  they  csn  reBenber  or 
Imagine  could  cols  from  love  or  worth*    Just  as  those 
people  who  have  love  and  worth  find  it  intensely  pleas- 
urtfbis  and  not  only  don't  become  (negative)  addicts^ 
they  can't  even  imaglns  becoming  addicts*    it  seems 
It)glcal  to  cpnclude  that  if  an  addict  put  all  the' effort 
he/she  puts  into  his/her  addiction  into  fimdlng  lova  and 
worth  he/she  certainly  would  be  auccessful^  but  very 
specifically  that  is  what- he/aha  can't  do*    He/she  doesn't 
hsve  that  kind  of  stt^ength*    Vfhst  hs/she  is  short-term 
strength* 


ERLQ 


POSITIVE  ADDICTtON  RESULTS*    Unlike  the  negatively  addictad  perapnt  the 
poaitively  addicted  peraon  la  not  hiding  from  his/her  feelia|m#    The  positive 
addiction  increaaes  the  person's  sanae  of  worth  and  love*    Tba  positive  ad* 
diet  enjoya  hla/her  addiction  but  the  addiction  doea  not  dominate  his/her 
life*.    It  may  take  only  an  hour  a  day*    From  the  pbaitive  addiction  the 
iperson  gsins  mental  strength  which  be/she  uses  to  help  hlm/barself  accomplish 
whatever  he/ahe'is  trying  to  do^  or  to  solve  vhatever  problem  be/aha  la  facing* 
The  poaitively  addicted  persoli  uses  this  extra  strengl^h  to^  gala  more  love^  sK>re 
worthy  mare  pleasure»^  laore  meaning  and  seat  from  life# 

POSITIVELY  ADDICTING  ACTIVITIES*    The  two  major  categoriea  of  poaitively 
addicted  people^  are  tbe  physical — lad  by  runner  a  ^^and  the  ^mental  catayDry^*- 
dominated  by  the  mediators*    Theae  categories  are  not  tbe  only  aetivlt^laa 
of  poaitively  addjicted  people*    Oth^  examplea  Incinda  thoae  wha'crocliett 
needlepoint^  garden^  do  creative  writing^  taking  batba»  plujlng  musical  in- 
struments^ listening  to  musict  J^*^       nmmm  a  few*    The  poaltl^  addiction-^ 
brlnga  on  a  trancelika  mental  state  in  iihlch  the  paraim  la  nM^^nr*  of  his/ 
her  aurroundings~-let ting /hie /her  mind  apln  free.    Thla  atata  oBpA  haa  bean 
compara4  with  a  tranacendentnl  ttsntal  atater    Maslow  dauflnea  tramacendence  In 
the  following  way  t  J  ' 


"Transcendence  ii^  the  sense  of  loss  of  salfrconscioua-* 
neaa^  ,of  aalf^-awnrenass^  snd  of  salf<*observlng  of  the 
adoleacent  dep^raonallzatlon  type*    It  la  the  asms  kind 
of  aalf-forgatfulnaaa  which'  comae  from  getting  abaorbad^ 
f«icinated»  coVicentratad*    In  this  sense ^  meditation  or 
concentration  on  something  outside  one^s  own  piycha  can 
produce  self-oonsclousnams^  and  la  thla  Articular  aenae 
of  tranacendence  of  the  ego  or  M  the  coneclcrua  aalf*" 
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Whatever  the  utatelof  positive  addiction  Is^   It  is  alniOHt  alvaye  easier 
to  resell  the  state  If  you  decide  to  do  whatever  It  Is  on  your  own.  It 
ts  Rcnerttlly  not  a  group  activity*     PA  Is  not  Bonethlng  you  have  to  do 
all  day  Ion|%     It  doesn^t  have  to  be  painful  or  unpleasant. 

STEPS/CRITKRIA  FOR  POSITIVE  ADDICTION,     Glasser  describes  the  six 
steps  to  becoming  poal lively  addicted.    The  steps  are  also  criteria  for 
Judging  whether  an  activity  is  a  positive  addiction. 


it* 


4 


Noncompetitive^  A  positive  addiction  must  be  something  noucoropetitive  > 
that  you  choose  to  do  and  you  cart  devote  approximately  an  hour  a  day» 

Lasy  for  You^  It  should  be  sooethlng  that  it  is  possible  fot*  you  to 
do  easily^  and  doefln't  take  a  c^eat  deal  of  mental  effort  tq  do  It  well. 

(Jannot  Depend  on  Others.     You  can  do  the  PA  alone ,  or  rarely  with 
othets,  but  It  does  not  depend  upon  others  to  do  it. 

Valued*  You  nuist  believe  that  the  PA*  has  sorte  value  (physical ^  mental, 
or  spiritual)   for  you. 

Ability  to  Improve.     You  must  believe  that   if  you  persist  at  tlie  PA 
you  will  be  able  to  improve.     But  this  inprovemcnt  is  cpmpletely  subjec- 
tive— \y>u  need  to  be  the  only  one  who  nfeaaures  that  Improvement*  J 

^  r 

Non^aelf-critlcal  Activity.     The  PA  activity  must  have  the  quality,  that 
y^u  can  do  it  without  crlticlzinc  yourself.     If  you  can't  accept  yourself 
during  this  time  the  activity  will  not  be  addicting. 

BLNEFITS  FROM  POSITIVI.  ADUTCIIOH..  Positively  addicted  people  report 
the  following  benefits  from  doing  their  PA  activity* 


Welcht  Control.    People^  especially  ones  who  are  positively  addicted  to 
physical  activities^  describe  welcht  loss  or  an  ability  to  control  their 
weight  wtien  It  was  difficult  to  control  before. 


Rid  Self  of  "Bad"  Habits.  PA  people  say  they  have  been  able  to  give 
up  "bad'*  habits  such  as  excessive  drinking  and  smoking*  *  | 


Mental  Alertnei33*  ^  They  describe  fin  increased  self-awareness^  physical 

wpll-bcing,  and  mental  alertness  related  to  PA* 


Sense  of  Confid^ce.     Positively  addicted  people  report  a  sense  of 
co!\flf!oRcc  developed  from  their  positive  addiction  wKlch  carries  over 
into^  tire  rest  of  their  lives.  - 

Increased  Strength.  The  above  benefits  combine  to  indicate  th*t  an  in- 
cronn«Hl  inn<ir  strength  ts  developed  as  .»  result  of  positive  addictions. 
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Mas  Low*  8  Uiararchy  ^^•(ls 

Abrahaa  Haslow  ballavcd  that  naads  which  are  axparlancad  by  a  paraon 
at  a  particular  tlM  ara  th*  primary  influanca  ^.n  that  paraon'a  bahavior. 
Uh«n  a  particular  oaad  aaiargaa,  that  naad  detarnlnaa  tha  paraon* a  bahavior 
by  cMuaing  tha  pardon  to  ba  Motivated,  aat  prioritiaa,  and  taka  action  to. 
nacc  that  naad.    According  to  Maalow's  hlararchy,  all  bahavior  la  aotivatad 
by  canalon  which  la  axparlancad  whan  a  naad  conaa  to  tha  aurfaca*    Tha  goal 
of  bahiivlor  la -to  raduca  thia  tanalon  or  dlacomfort.    Mhavlor  than  ••xym*  . 
to  raduca  tha  tanalon,  and  tharaby  aatlafy  tha  na«d.    Tharafora,  only  un- 
satiafied  aaadu  ara  .the  >rltta  aourcaa  of  a  paraon*^  Motivation,    Tha  way 
to  unde-ratand  people,  accfordlng  to  Maalow'a  hierarchy,  la  to  gain  Inaight 
into  %/hat  their  unaatlafiad  needa  are.    By  gaining  thfa  Inaight,  you  can 
predict,  or  at  leaat  understand,  a  paraon 'a  behavior. 

Naalow  deacribad  a  progression  of 
needs  froa  the  moat  prlaitlve  or  baalc 
needs  to  the  moat  civilised  or  Matura 
^ceds.    Tha  needa  are  broken  Into  five 
ateps  on  an  aaceitding  staircaae,  ladder, 
or  triangle  (aa  pictured  in  the  diagran.) 
Each  paraon  muat  have  a  f ir»-foot  ing,  in 
each  need  category  before  noylng  on  to 
the  next  higher  need  on  tha  naad  atair- 
case.    In  Other  words,  one  oust  have 
his/her  safety  needa  net  ocfore  noving 
on  seeking  satisfaction  to  needs. of 
belongingnesa. 


MASLOW'S  HIEBAKCHT  OP  NEEDS 


laability  to  fulfill  a  lower-^rdar  need  or  dlfficiyLcy  in  fulfilling  a 
lower-order  need  aay  rcault  In  an  individual's  locking  in  on  isMitura  bahavior 
pattema  or  aay  product  a  tendency  to  return  to  .ioMitttra  bahsTlora  wdar  atraai 
any  tine  an  individual  feels  a  Idwar-order  need  not  fulfillad  to  hia/har 
aatiafaction.    The  parson  nay  alfo  revert  to  behaviora  which  fulfills  lo«er*> 
order  needa  whan  the  aatiafaction  of  higher  needa  are  taaporarily  blockad. 
This  la  not  to  aay  that  any  need  ia  ever  coapletaly  aatiafiad;  rather*  Maslow 
atataa  that  there  nuat  be  at  leaat  partial  fulfUlMnt  bafora  an  individual 
can  bacoow  aware  of  the  tenaion^  ca.uaed  by  hlgher-ordar  naad  and  hava  tha^ 
freedom  to  puraue  tlia  fulfillmant  of  tha  hlgher-ordar  need.    Let* a  aai^iia 
each  atap  in  tha  hierarchy  of  naada«  -  - 

BASIC  PHTSICAL  NEED6.    The. f Ira t  htap  i«  that  of  basic  phyaical  needa. 
These  needa  are  onea  that  are  ^ecaaaary  for  the  phyaical  aurvival  of  a 
paraon.    Satiafying  needa  such  aa  thirst,  hunger,  breath,  and  eliadnation 
raqulrenanta  take  primary  importance  wh«n  they  are  thraataaad.    If  tliaae 
naada  ara  not  met,  then  the  peraon  dlaa  and  there  ia  no  prograaaion  to  tha 
higher  needa.    In, i|  culture  like  oura,  where  baaie  naada  ara  uaually  auto-^ 
iatically  aat,  there  is  little  need  tension  concamlng  baaic  naada. 
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SAFBTY /SECURITY  NEEDS.    Th«  ••cond  l«v«l  in  th«  hUrnrchy  consists 
of  asfaty  aud-sscurity  nM<l«.    Whsn  s  person  hss  fulflllsd,  st  issst 
psrtislly,  tlis  bsslc  physlcsl  nssds,  h«/sb«  thso  sxiMrlsncss  tsnsloos 
cvlstlng  to  nssds  tor  sscurity,  ordsrllnsss,  prot^ctlvs  rulss.  risk 
svoidsncs,  and  s«fsty  fro*  outslds  prsdators.    Host.pwpls  ds^lop  sa 
•*ln-group'*  of  frlsnds  which  provlds  Intsrpsrsonsi  ssfsty  and  security.  ' 
This  levsl  Has  to  do  vlth  tha  davalupmont  of  trust,  Jind  Is  usually  ds- 
^loped  bsginnlng  with  tha  Imneaists  family.    Lstet'  this  sscurlty  or 
trust  will  •xpsnd  to  IncXuds  othars  outalds  tbs  fa«lly.    Whsi  s  parson 
faals  seeurs  In  hls/hsr  rslstlonshlp  with  othars,  that  psrsow  Is  rsady 
to  mova  on  to  ths  next  a tap  In  the  hierarchy  of  needs. 

BELOMGIMGNKSS  NEEDS.    Ths  third  stsp  Is  the  need  for  belonging  and 
love.    If  prior  needs  are  net.  the  person  becoaes  leis  preoceuppl^d  with 
self,  and  aoves  on  to  font  close  Interpersonal  real t Ions hips.    Wb«a  ths 
person  Is  successful  In  Daetlng  this  need  he/sba  will  fssl  accepted  and 
appreciated  by  others.    This  level  of  needs  concerns  f sally  tl«s,  friend- 
ship*,  and  group*^  nenbershlp.     In  this  stage  of  need  development  strong 
affsct-( fueling)  laden  relationshlpa  occur.    Wansth,  coapanlooahip ,  lore, 
and  affection  can  be  powerful  aioclvators. 


SELF-ESTEEM  NIIEDS.     As  a  cumulative  effect  of  successfully  aesting 
esrlier  needs,  the  person  wUl  begin  to  fora  a  sense  of  "eel*." 
In  this  stsge,  the  individual  develops  s  sense  of  Identity,  in  which  . 
self --ee team  arises.    Tlie  pa^on  begins  to  know  who  end  what  he/she  ls» 
snd  whst  he/she  values  about  him/horaelf.    Life  begins  to  take  on  asaning 
for  the  persisn.    The  person  will  probably  sssk  to  gain  a  spscial  atatus 
within  ths  group.    Ul3/hdtr  needs  at  (his  stage  will  be  associated  with 
anbltion  and  a  desire  to  excel.    Ego-statua  needs  aotlvste  s  person  to 
ee4k  out  opportunitlas  to  display  hls/h«|r  coapetence  in  Ofder  to  gain 
eoclal  and  professionsl  rawarde.    Becsuse  Ego-status  nseds  fulfiUasnt 
depends  on  the  ability  of  others  to  respond  sppropriately  to  the  person's 
efforts  to  perform  in  s    superior  way,  they  are  th4  aost  difficult  to  ful- 
fill 8atlsfaatorll3r.  ' 


SELF-ACTUALIZATIGM.    The  final  construct  (theoretical  iaage)  in  Maslow'a 
hisrarchy  is  self-actuallxation.    At  this  level  of  functloaing,  the  indivi«>- 
dusl  is  concerned  with  personal  growth  and  taay  .fulfill  this  need  by  challeaf- 
Ing  hia/herself  to  bacoae  liaore  creative,  deaanding  greater  aebleTeasnt .of 
hin/hersslf.    At  this  stage  of  developaent.  people  tend  tc(  aMMiure  theasalvM 
by  thler  own  criteria  of  pereonal  success.    Self-aetualisatlon  behaviors  in- 
clude risk-taking,  seeking  autonomy,  and  developing  the  fraadSBi  to  dot.    At  <> 
this  level,  the  person  finds,  thai t  he/ahe  has  suffiolent  energy  and  etrength 
to  acconpllsh  greet  d^eds  without  becoming  tired.    The  follofwlng  distinguish- 
ing festurcs  characterlao  r.lieSi«af-actuallzsd  person:    They  are  raaliatically 
oriented.    They  accept  t^wtuieltres,  other  people,  and  the  oatural  v^rld  for 
what  they  are.    They  have  a  great  deal  of  s^ntaneity.    Tliey  are*  prohlear 
centered  rather  than  Holf-^entered.    They  have  an  air  of  deCatibaeat  SMd  a 
need  for  privacy.    They  are  autonoaoua  and  iftdependeat.    Their  afprecia);ion 
of  people  and  things  is  fresh  rather  than  stereotyped.    Moet'of  tbea  li*vo  had 
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In  chATActar.    They  ld*otify  with  aanklnd.    Th«lr  IntlMt*  j^«l«tlooahlpa 
with  •  f«v  spscially  lovad  poopl«  tand  to  b«  profound  and  dMply  MDtlonal 
rath«r  th«n  auparflclal.    Their  values  and  attltudM  ara  daaocratlc.  Thay 
do  not  confuaa  maana  vlth  anda.    Thalr  aanaa  of  huoor  la  philoaophlcal 
rathar  than  hoatlla.    Thay  havw  a  t^aat  fund  of  creatlvcnaaa*    Thay  raalat 
conforvlty  to  the  culture.    The  a«lf-actuallEed  paraon  la  alaply  oaa  who 
has  aalf -actual lead  hla/har  paraonality  to  the  baat  of  hla/har  aWUlty. 

Peak  Expcrlancaa.    Operating  at  thla  level  of  functioning,  la  ao»a- 
tlHaa  rafarrad  to  aa  the  phenoaanon  of  "peak  axparlencaa"*    ▲  paak  ex- 
perl  en  ce  ,  according  to  Maalov,  la  a  phcnoMnon  In  which  a  paraon  faala 
that  ha/ahe  la  coaplataly  and  totally  aware  of  tbalr  aavlnmaant  and  tha 
paraon' a  whole  aaaaa  of  aaalng,  haarlng,  and  tkatlng  la  chaagad  to  work 
at  paak  level.    The  person  feela  a  aenaa  of  tranacendanca — a  aanaa  of 
aelf-forgatfulnaaa.    Peak  exparlancaa  are  Intuitive  and  aenaual  la  nature. 
Bacauaa  theae  exparlancaa  are  ao  gratifying,  once  a  paraon  baa  axparianced 
one,  he/aha  aaaka  to  have  another  pakk  experience.    To  hava  a  p««k  axparl- 
enca,  ooa  uaually  haa  to  ba  functioning  at  the  aelf  actuallsatlon  level. 

Similarity  Batwaen  Reality  Therapy,  Haalow'a  Hierarchy  of  Naada,  and  TA 

Paraonality  theoriae  look  at  people  froa  different  perapactlvaa. 
Uut  paraoiiallty  theoriaa  all  look  at  the  aaM  object — Human  Balnga  and 
their  behavior.     It  la  Intareaning  Chat  aany  of  tha  buaaaiatlc  echoole 
of  peycbalogy  have  arrived  at  aiailar  conduaiona,  wan  wliila  vlawing 
p4opla  frea  different  perapactlvae.    Although  theea  theoriea  aay  call 
their  concepte  (conatructa)  by  different  naaMe,  and  although  tha  naaea 
have  ellghtly  different  meanings,  theae  theoretical  coacapj^a  about  the 
bahavior  of  paople  are  airallar. 

For  exaaple,  tha  "Rational  Pareon",  tha  "aelf-ac^iaalixad  paraon," 
.  and  a  **Winnar"  are  very  aiailar  in  nature.    Tha  deactiptlona  of  tha 
unhealthy  and  healthy  paraonality  are  quite  aiailar  in  tha  three  thaorlea 
we've  diacuaead— TA,  Reality  Therapy  and  Positive  Addiction,  and  Maelow*e 
HlerJLrchy  of  Neade.    There  ^re  alao  ainllaritiea  in  how  tha  healthy  pareon 
viewe  hla/her  ^reaponsibility  to  aalf  and  others.    The  phMoaaaoa  of  trhna- 
cendence  le  deacribed  by  both  Gliiaaar  and  Haalow,  and  TA  haa  a  rough  equiva- 
lent— intimacy. 

Although  theae  theoriae  ara  aiadlar,  there  are  dlffadhicaA.  lacauee 
theea  theoriae  view  huaane  froa  different  parepcctivee,  they  deecrlba  • 
different  thinga,  focus  attention  oa  different  aapacta,  and  uaa  different 
labele  to  deecribe  honan  bahavior.    Each  thaory  aay  daacrlba  one  aapact 
of  huaan  bahavior  better  than  tha  other  theoriee.    And  each  thaory  haa  ite 
linitatlons,  outside  which  It  doaen*t  predict  behavior  wall.    For  thaae  , 
reaaona,  it  ia  baat  to  etydy  gii^ral  paraonality  theoriee  sod  counaaling/ 
helping  sMthodologiae.    By  louming  aavaral  theoriee,  the  aiailaritiaa  and 
dlffarencas,  and  tha  atrong  and  weak  polnte  of  each,  you  can  ealact  tha 
aoat  appropriate  actlpn/daacriptloii  to  f  it^  the  altuation.    By  kaoving  this, 
you'll  ba  able  to  use  a  thaory  that  warfca  in  tha  altuation  you  find  youraalf 
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To  h«ip  you  poH>«r«  th«  thr««  personality  thaorlca  addrttaad  In 
thli  \mlt,  prcpand  a  cd«p«riaoQ  chart  which  you'U  find  In 

Attachnent  2.    Aa  you  raad  tha  atudy  gulda,  raad  tha  booka  by  tba 
original  authora,  and  conpara  tha«,  wa  invlca  your  coManta  to  halp 
ua  Mke  tha  atudy  gulda  comparison  aora  coaplata. 

Tha  atudy  of  paopU  and  thalr  bahavior  la  vary  coaplax.  0«a 
thaory,  by  Itaalf,  la  Inadaquata  to  daaorlba  and  pradlct  all  huMB 
b«havlor.    Wa  ancouraga  you  to  contlnua  raadlng  part onallty  tbaorlaa 
«nd  thalr  appllcatlona  In  cohnaa ling/ halp Ing  tachnlquaa.    By  doing 
thla  you'll  ba  abla  to  aaa  paopla  In  a  thraa-dl«analonal  vay,  £ro« 
■ora  than  ona  parapactlvc. 
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THE  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  REALITY  THERAPY 


FAILURE  IDENTITY 
LOHELY  -  EmotlonaHy  Motivattd 
Utito  Or  NothkHi  To  Look  fomwi  To 

WEAKNESS 


SUCCESS  IDENTITY 
INVOLVED  -  Rattonaily  Motivated 
Somathing  To  Look  Forward  To 

STRENGTH 


RATIOHAL 
PERSON 


HCQATIVCLV 
ADDICTED 
PERSOH 


SYMPTOM 
PCHSOM 


GIVE  UP 
PERSON  tunvivAL 

PlMOH 


??RSON  ^^^^ 


fOSITIVtLV 
AOOtCTCO 


PwmnmI  WofM 
Qrowi  LsTBtf^ 


POSITIVE  ADOICnON  (ONE  HOUR  A  DAY  ALTERN|TE  SeLF-0«SCa>UNE  SUCCESS  PATHWAY) 

PLEASURE 


S  STEPS  0^  REALITY  THIRAPY 

1)  Mall*  PritMN  1)  Mk:  WtMt  An      3)  Ask:  hi  H  H«|plno?  4)  Mak*  A  PImi   S>  0*t  A  CommttoMnt  6)  Don't  Acctpt  Excum*  7)  Donl  Punish  8ul  Dont  M*ff«r«    S)  N*v*f  Qhw  Up 
A  YowDoimNow?  To6oS«tt«r  '  ' 


WHh  R*afto(uibl«  ConM^iMfioM 
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V 


X. 
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COMPARISON  OF^  THREE /HUMANISTIC  PERSONALITY  THEORIES 


V 


PERSONALITY  THEORY 


DIMENSION 


AUTHOR 
THEORY 

CONCEPTS 


SCHOOL  OF 
PSYCUOLOCT 


SOURCE  OF 
HUtAN 

WTIVATIOM 


OTHER  STRONG 
INFLUENCES 
m  BEHAVIOR 


'  OBCISIOMS 
AND  FREE 

WILL 

ERIC  - 


ClMMr 

V.   teallty  Thtrapy  4  Posltlva 

Addiction 

SuccttM  versus  Failura  Identity  & 
Positive  Acldlctlon 

Uiflumlstic 
Cognlciva 


Pain  and  Plaaaura  motlvata. 
**Str#ngth*^  froB  auccaaaat  and 

poaltlvaly  addicting  actlvltlaa. 
Worth  and  racognltlon  motlvata 
poaltlva  action* 


KnvironiMnt  and  paraon^a  raactlon 
to  anvlronaant. 


**railura  Man**  faala  ha/aha  la 
dataralnadp  vhlla  '*Succaaa  Man*' 
wikaa  daciaiona  autonottioualy. 


Naalov 

Hlararchy  of  Naada 

Salf-Actuallsatlon 
Paak  Exparlancaa 

Uuunlatic 

Naad  aatlafaqtiont  Organlamlc 


Naada  aotlvata*  Tanalon-* 
raductlon^  Including  aalf<* 
actuallsatlon  vhan  othar  naada 
ara  Mt. 


Onca  a  paraoto  achiavaa  aalf- 
actualliatloA^  tia/aha  la 
Mtlvatad  by  jiitaaotivatlona 
(growth  Motlvaklona)  which 
ara  batad  on  axiatantlal 
(balng)  valuaa* 

Lowar  naadt^  If  not  aatlaflad 
datarwLna  bahavlor^  whlla  tha 
ialf-actuallaad  pa^aon  la  auto-* 
noMoua. 


Bama^  Jaaaa  and  Jongavard 
Tranaactlonal  Analyala 


Ulnnar  varaua  Loaar 

Intimacy 

UuMnlatlc  * 
Dynamic^  aoclal/lntar- 
paraonal 

"Strokaa"  aotlvata  paopla. 
Thla  fom  of  Intar paraonal 
ralnforcoMnt  la  naadad  for 
axlatanca*  Will  aaak  nag- 
atiira  onaa  If  poaltlva  onaa 
ara  not  avallabla^  or  aaak 
nagatlipa  onaa  to  ralnforca 
Ufa  poaltion* 


Llfa  acrlpt  fonMd  aa  ra«» 
ault  of  aarly  Intaractlona 
with  faadly  flguraa* 


!*Mot  «0K**  paopla  ara  datar- 
Mlnttd  by  thair  Iif«  script.  (jS| 
Ead«ol«ioo  can  fr««  ona  froi  fs. 
hla/har  acripc*    Winnara  T"' 
ara  autonoMoua. 
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UMUEALTHY 
PBKSONALITY 


UEiiLTUY 
PERSONALITY 


SELF- 

VBSPOMSIBILITY 


KBSPGIISIBILm 
TO  SOCIETY  4 
HANKIND 


TSAMSCSMDKNCE 
"HAIURAL 


Gl«80iftr 

Failure  Idmtlty^  VlMkii^sa 
M«§atlvtly  addlct^d^  Syvptcm  or 
Givttrup  typm  person. 

SuccttM  IdttQtlty^  "Raclonal**  p«r«on. 
Positively  Addicted  person^  vho 
hmm  Mich  Ipner  **strength*\ 


"Failure  Man**  bleMa  others  for 

cobditlovit  while  "Success  Mim" 

Is  responsible  and  self-dlsqlpllned. 


Personal  world  grows  larger  as  person 
(TOWS  In  strength  and  auccess»  and 
becomes  a  positively  addicted  and 
rational  person. 

Positively  Addicting  Activity 
Physical  or  psychological  activity 

Uypnotic/trance-like  state 

Self->-rewarding  activity  of  worth 
and  intransic  val)M. 


Mas low 

Needy  person^  Focuses 
attention  on  aeetlng  lo%rer 
needs;  not  self*actualixed« 

Sclf-actuallsed  person. 


Self-^Actualised  person  is 
responsible  for  self. 


Salf-»actualised  person  identi- 
Mes  with  Mankind »  while  the 
needy  person  focuses  on  the 

self  and  meeting  lower  needs. 

J* 

Peak  Experience 
VocatjLonal  or  primarily  psych- 
ological activity. 
Produces  heightenefl  awareneas 

Self-rewarding  activity^ 


Berne,  James  and  Jongward 


Loser-'-Camay^  unauthentic »  ^^-^ 
uljterior^  positive  stroke-* 
y^ngty^^  destructive^ 

Uinner-*<»authantic^  auton*- 
omous»  genuine »  and  aelf- 
actualisad*    High  levels  of 
intimacy. 


Loser  blames  others  for ^19/ 
^her  condition,  while  Winner 
accepts  responsibility  for 
his/het  actions. 

Winners  care  about  the  world 
and  people^  and  are  respoof 
sive  to  them.  , 


Intimacy 

Interpersonal  realtlonship 
Sense  of  well«-baing« 
Self-rewarding  relet Ipnabip^ 


it 


(1. 


•  y 
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3AUrr3*»3QA/B-30LR73^/B-3OZR7361»A/B-l/5  P8TCHOL00T  OF  FRWUDICK 

PART  II  -  TEACHmO  OUIDB 
nrBROMJCfidf  (5  Mlnutei)  j 

ATTEWTIdl  '  ^  '    '  \^ 

\- 

Prejudice  la  alirayt  acconpftnl«d 

by  «  rl«ldlty  of  attitude,  an  urarllUngneia 

to        tOl  tides  of  a  question,  or  to  fiaoe  C^i 

faoti  that  are  not  to  ooe't  liking*    The  pore- 

Judlced  child,  aooner  or  l^ter,  dev^elope  a 

mental  rigidity  that  does  not  limit  Itself 

to  his/her  beliefs  about  the«  people  against 

whom  he/she  is  prejudiced.    It  spreads  to 

all  areas  of  his/her  thinking;  and  prov^ea  to  be 

a  barrier  to  everything  he/she  does. 

MOMVATIOIf 

1.  All  of  us  In  Social  Actions 
have  a  responsibility  to  under- 
stand the  phenomenon  of  prejudice 
as  It  relates  to  our  Interaction 
vlth  those  we  come  Into  contact. 
Khoifledge  of  our  own  prejudices 
and  how  they  may  cpntamlnate  our 

.  efforts  In  Social  Actions  Is  an  ' 
ess4intlal  element  to  our  being  con- 
sidered productive  or  nonproductive. 

2.  '  Sfsxual,  racial,  and  religious 
prejudice  have  been  with  our  Nation 
since  Its  Incepftlon.    Only  through 

a  thorough  understanding  of  this  ^       -  . 

phenomenon  ^  we  effectively  deal 

with  our  own  and  other  prejudices  >  , 

In  these  areas.  '  '  -  V"'^'^- 

OVERVIEW 

1.  Cover  the  criterion  objectives  with  the  class.  ^ 

2.  Develop  the  chronology  of  the  Lesson  Plan 
TRANSITION  " 

Let's  begin  by  defining  "prejudice"  and  looking 
at  three  forms  of  it. 
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BODY    (3  Hour«  U5  Mluutei) 

mcSlAATIOIf: 

CI>J«ctly«:    Idtntify  the  faraf  of  pre^Judlce  and 
'•'dlscrlnlnatloD  and  way  of  co^liHg  with  each.  r 

#»;  ^ 

1.    Define  prejudice:.       judgement  of  vonethlng 
or  aontone,  baeed  on  emotional  ^conditioning 
irlthout  a  rational  bale  in  fact,  developed  ' 
orer  the  yearf . 

2;    plicu«a  ethnic,  religious,  and  eexual,  prejudice.       ^  • 

a.  £thnlc  prejudice  results  in  the  preference  of 
o«e  ethnic  grou]p*s  lifjB  style  to  the  detrintnt  ^ 

.  .      ftf  anothto.  '  _^ 

•   'f        **Sthnlc".  -  ^Ah  identity  based  ^n  cultural  back- 
.    "     ground  as  to  life  style,  religion,  .family,  Ian-  « 
guage,.,etc,    ExaBQ>le8  6t  ethnic  groitps  include 
Jews,  l^les,  Italians,  Blacks,  Chioanos,  Englis)^ 
Irish,  and  Indians.    S/sqie  of  the  groups  mentioned  . 
,  ^   '         havre  an  ethnic  identity.as  well  as  av  racial  identity. 

b.  Religious,  prejuiiloe  19  the  attitude  that  a  particular  ' 
religion' in  InSierently  superior  or  inferior  to  another. 

/  This  form  of  prejudice  liniposes  one  personal  view  or, 

attitude^' on  another  "^dlVldua3.*s  religion  or  practice 
of  that  religion.  . 

c;    Sexujal  prejudice  qc^urs  when  a  person,  f^els  a  supe%^ 
iority  over  another, abased  on  seic  alone. 

Cl>jective:    Identify  five  defense  mechanisms  which  prepetu^te 
prejudice.'  '  .  . 

1*    fiaogphaaize  that  perception  m  the  cornerstone  of  aU  theser 
•    defense  pechanisBp.  ^]|;ffect»e  pei^crept^on  is  the  art  of  = 
being  sensitive  and  aware,   Fw&t3^^perceptions  occur' 
;v    when  our  previotisly  determined  attitudes  are  allowed  to 
y^^colbir.  perceptiwir.  r  '  ! 

^.    Explain  r«itipn^«atlon.  refers*  to  the  giving  o;;^ ' 

^  f  -      reasons  for  "one's  behavior  iihl^h  are  not  true  reasons.  . 
.      ;    "These  ar6  l^aslcailof'  faulty  def<^n8ive.  maneuvers  to  ke^p 
a  good  itfXf-QOhceipt.        ♦       •  V 

<^  3.  ^^^Aih  ste)r^otypipg.    Tl^t''is  a  fork  oir  genex%lUatieci;  ~ 
a(pre<!oncelved  notion  (ioental  c&t^orls»ti6n>  as  to  hoif 
given  group,  appear  (^hMLLd  appeidr  to  others 
jSltereotyping,  Uke  ratibnallzatloi^^  steins 
lb  lent  knowledge,  escpisri^nce,  or  reality- 
testjLpg.     .     .  ,  '  -   ■    ■  ,  '  y 


k,  Dlacusfl  aggreailon:    UhresoXved  feellnga  of  fmstratlon 
{•ngier,  hostility)  often  are  acted  out  In  an  agreaalve 
atteoopt  to  relieve  enotlonal  tenalon. 

y         "  '     ■  ' 

3.  Diacxiaa  dlapLacenant .    Thla  la  th^  act  of  reltaalng 

.fruBtratJLoo  on  aomethlng  other  than  "self",  or  the 
real  aource  of  fruatratlon. 

6.  Olacuaa  pirojectlon.    Thla  Is  the  assignment  of  our  oim 
thoughts,  opinions,  feelings,  etc,  to  another.  Invol- 
ved Is  a  denial,  or  oimlpg  of  feelings,  etc. 

PRESENTATION 

Cfejective:    Define  discrimination  and  Identify  Its  five 
levels. 

Explain  that  negative  attltiidea  tend  to  namlfeat  thei^ 
selves  aa  .actions «  '  ^ 

Define. diacrimlnatlon:    Hie  outvard  mnifeatation  of* 
^  prejudice;  prejxidlce  actively  carried  out  against  a 
person  pr  a  group,    r  ,  » 

Escplaln  that  social  prejudice  is  usually  acted  out  by 
Individuals  In  the  following  levels  of  discriminations: 

^  > 

1.  Anti-locution:    the  mildest  form  of  acting  out 
prejudice .    Most  people  who  have  social  pre- 
judices talk  aboat  thent'.    Ihey  may  esipress  their 
antagonism  A*eely  vlth  lllmihded  fH.ends.or, 
^casioaall^,  wlth<stran«^rs.    But,  joany  people 
never*go  beyond  this  mild  degree  of  totl-pathetlc 
action.  .  , 

'  .    '  .  " 

2.  Avoidance:    If  the  social  ^p(rejudiee, is  mor^  intense, 
it  may  lead  the  individxial  to  avoid  metdDers  of  the 
disliked  gr(Ka>»  '«v«n  &t  the.cost  ol^  ocmiiderable  in- 
convenience (covert  discrimination).    An  example 
would  J)e  moving  out  of  a  neighborhood.  , 

3.  Segregation:-  Institutionaliz.ed  form  of  discrimination, 

.  enforced,  legally  or  by  coooon  custom* . 

•  <       '     ,^ .      ■  ' 

iff  ■ 

k.    n^sical  atftackt    Under  conditioos  otf  helgthtened  emotion 
prejudice^  can  lead  to  acts  ofi^ Violence  or  tfemi-vlolence. 

%    Extermination:    ^nchings,  m^sacres,  and  th«  Hitlerlan 
program  of  genocide  vprk  the  iUtimate  degree  of  violent 
esqpresslon  of  prejudice «    Thses  actions  mre  a  natural  ' 
outgroit^h  of  milder  states  of  mind* 


t 


PRESEHTATICW  ^# 
Objective:    Wentlfy  four  major' «ppro«chea  people  have 
used  In  atteiqptlng  to  cope  with  dlacrlmlnatlon.  .a> 

1.  Dlactufl  wlthdrairal  (defeatist  attitude). 
.    '^ou  can't  fight  vcity  hall" 

In«ecurity:"  never  know  hov  one  will  be  treated. 

2.  DiflcuBs  group  self  hatred. 

'  >  '  •••  ■ 

Becocae  like  the  majority  group. 

Aggreraion  against  oe^a^s  o»m  group. 

Straighten  hairj  lighten  skth  (agressipn- turned  inward) 

3.  Discuss  riots  and  vlolf^nce  (iidLlitahby)^ 
Relieve  firustratlon  and  aqger. 
Provide  catharalo. 

Violence  *' feels  good",  regardless  of  the  outcome. 

Discuss  reform  and  r^olutionary  and  separatist  movements. 
Secure  acceptance  and  gain  poorer  flrom  within. 

ExaEq;>les:    National  Association  txyr  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP),  Congrva  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
comminity  councils  ;iet^ . 

Revoliition^ry:    Overthi^,  removal      c\^ent  system: 
e.g.,  J3ibone8e  Liberation  Anqy  (SIA),  Students  for  a. 
Democratic  Society  (SDS.},  Revolutionary.  Action  Movemsnt 
(RAM),  etc.      "      '      •  - 

Separatists:    Total  s^lf sufficient  identity;  e.g..  Black 
Muslims,  vniite  People's  Party,  etc.v 

PRESENTATION  *  ^  ;  '  ' 

Ctojective4    Identi;fy  four  methods  of  "reducing,  neutralizing 
or  eliminating  prejudice  and/  or  dlscritnlnatlon. 

1.    Discuss  the  effects  of  legislation  and  effects  of  enfarce'- 
.  ;        mant.    AH,  legislation^  mast  be  enforced  if  it  is  to  be 
effective. 

Civil  rights  lairs  -    Equal  rights  amendments. 

^.  ,  Discuss  eflucationr.      ,        *  ^,  , 

.Formal  edudat ion 

P«rsonal>'enrarenesA  throug](i  reality- testing. 


^    3.    Dlscusf  individual  and  group  achleveoBnt. 

Individual  and  group  achievement  are  pterhapa  the  moat 
important  elamenta  in  coadt>ating  prejudice. 

Such  achievements  coopel  persons  with  prejudiced  at> 
titudbs  to, Judi»  more  objectively,  rather  than  pre- 
judge subjectively. 

\ 

Individual  and  group  achievement  both  cbtmnand  and- 
demand  respect,  although  such  respect  may  be  af- 
fored  reluctantly  and  grudgingly  by  those  with 
prejudiced  al^titudes. 

Wtay  speclfClrexaiqples  in  support  of  assertions  made 
above  may  be  tflted.    It  Is  difficult,  for  exaniple  to  ' 
continue  to  prejudge  all  Chinese  as  stupid  If  the" 
Chinese  collectively,  have  achieved  a  viable  technological 
society  -  including  the  construction  of  sophisticated 
weapot\s.    It  Is  difficult  to  contlnste  to  prejudge  Slacks 
as  "lazy"  when  individual  blacks,^ dally,  8U*e  excelling  in 
.  every  career  specialty  of  societjf. 

h,    TJiosfe  who  are  prejudiced  against  performing  Certain  Jobs, 
moreover,  find  ^tt  difficult  to  maintain  their  prejudice 
when  wbmeh  Kxre  achievelng  and  succeeding  in  all  areas 
of  llfif.    Indeed,  the  list  of  examiJles  which  may  be 
cited  as  virtually  inesdiaustible. 

APPLICATION  "    '  / 

.  ■    •  ■         ,  . 

1.    Show  CTT  videotape,  "A  Ct)ie8tlon  of  Color",  Part  I. 

t.    Direct  stxidenta  to  Ismail  groups ^  where  faclliti- 
tators  VIU  process  the  first  hour '  s  tape  ^     ,  - 

3.    Direct  students  to  view  Part  II  of  t\ie  videotape, 
"A  Question  of  Color"  during  the  next  hour  of  CTT. 
>      *  "        •      •     '  •  > 

k.      Process  the  videotape,    insure  that  you  thor<HighIy 

debrief  the^day's  activities  before  closing  the  final 
'''      hour.  '  ,  \        ■    '  '        ■       ,         '    -  ^ 

EVALUATION  ^        *  '■*,}-. 

1. .  What  .are  three  defense  mechanisms  wlftch  peri)etuate.  priejvldlcet 

4     2-    What  is  the  difference  betw^i<*n  prejudice  anddLscrimlnation? 

3»    What/are  two  approaches  x>^opl:e  use  %6  cope  with  discr^jnlnatio 
against -thfm?  *     .  '  ^  . 


SIMMMIY 

1.    Revl«w  th«  main  points  of  the  lesaon. 

.  ^flnltlon  of  "prejudice"  and  three  of  Its  specific  fomui. 

The  defense  mechanisms  vhlx^h  perpiltturat  prejudice. 

Definition  of.  "discrimination"  and  th^  five  levels  of  discrimination. 

Fou^i  approaches  that  people  teike  to  cope  vlth  discrimination. 

Four  methods  of  reducing  neutralizing  or  elimination  prejudice  and/or 
dlsci^iminatlon . 

REMOTIVATIOW/CLOSURE 

An  underftanding  of 'pre Judlce ,  as  it  affects  us  and  o;thers,  Is' vltaX 
to  bur  seccess  in  Social  Actions.  •  Before  we  can  be  productlv'fe  toward 
developing  tolerance  and  acceptance  in  others,  we  must  first  work  to 
develop  these  qxialltles  in  ourselves. 


U'  A/B-l  -6. 1 
CROSS  CULTURAL . D I FFKRENCES 
AND  DlFl-ICUl.'LlKS  (HIJVCKS) 


PAKT  I  I    -  TKACHINC,  GUIDF. 


INTRODUCTION  (3  Mln) 


AH  I  N  l  ION 


So,  uphi'.iv.il    in   AiiK'i  li  a  has 

twis^'O   t  Jm-   .iv^Ui-nrs:.  t^f    t  ho 
oNistt  cuo  o.t    :in  uptiappy  bl«rl^ 
.  i^muiuin' t  V         tho  rotefroiu  of 
iU  I  on  1 11)11 .  ^       Is  q1  .  int  ograt  I  on 
'or  fiss  Ini        l'>u  ^)nll  soparation  or 
1  ndopriuloiici-   hrvo  im»t  with 
sanu-    ro,^(  t  loiV  of    ,»nj»i'i  a^ul 
iiM.  I  St  aiu  i- .      Tho  black  community 
Avs  !;orH-whrii'    in  hotWi^on.     Wf^at - 
4'ViM    I  tu-  .   ^  1^*^'  hi'Ui^ry  ol  ^ 

lUaok  Anu.  r  i  i_  ant;  in  t  hi*  Ihiltod 
Si  ,i(  r  .  i  ,s  ofi/'  i*f  St  rnj\>\lt* '  f  or 
thJ'ir   rights   uinh^r   thp  const  1-- 

t  Ul  IvMl  . 


MOTIVATION  ^ 


X  - 


L.  .  As  Soc  i  a)c  Act  ions  offlcerB 
auvi"  t  oChn  i  c  I  rni5> ,    if  you  aro  to 
vioril   successfully  with  problem^? 
ot   the  AiV  Force,   yon  mut;t  ppssesrf 
a  broad  uniiorst andttig  of  the  ^prob- 
lonis  of  Anior^icv- 


2-    '^AnuM  iia  can  nolthor  bo.  ,d<?flnod 
nor  viU(hMsf(»od  apart   from  an  under-. 


It  anvi         ol    lU.ick'  Amor  ica. 


E  R.1C  ; 


3.     In  cS8<*iu  o,  you  are  called  upon 
to  acL        *'Doctpri>"  for  the  United 
Sir.tes  Air  Forco  and  oii^  cgtlre 
soi  ial 'order  '  wh  ich  "labor**  undler 
\\^y    roallry  of   racism  and  the 
coCts('(;nenrcs  of   It  .  f 

1.     (no^I  tlu-^  U\M^ion  oh  jci^tiveH  Lo 
thr  m  I  as^^ .  '  .  , 

4 

IVvi-lop  t  t\o   lc*;f;nn  chronolgVy 


V 


\9t 


1  ,  ^  *s. 


it 


BODY  (5  Hre  45  Min) 


rW!:SKNTAT.K)N 

t^.\.     CRITKRION  vMUF.CTlVK:  Identity 
lilslxM  icA\    .nul         ront    \iol  ll  Ir.il  , 
iin  IcH  ci^noni  Ic  event  s  and  att  ituden 
whivli  romblnt*  to  shape  the  frame  of 
rsM  ereiue  ^tor   Blacky   In  the*  United 
S'ateM   of  Anu»Yica  today  and  make 
i  i  os:^--c*ul  t  vir:i  1   eomniun  1  i*at  l^us 
ili  I  t  leuU  - 

1,      hxpl.iin  sources  of  Afro- 

A'li  rit  an  cultun*  as   n^flcuted  In 

tlio  I)  lack  experience. 

a.     Cultore   Is  tlie  product  or 
sum  ol    people'/;  expt*  r  lences  • 


(I)     IHack  experience   Is  ^ 
woi    ad**qiiatt*ly   related  in  socio- 
ioj;Ti:ai  studies.      For  blacks,  ' 
history  has  often  been  "hls-story", 
or  a  white  version  of  history. 

^     (2)     Black  experience 
Cenorally   Is,  interpreted  by  black 
schola/^  In  a  tragic  context;  an 
int  vl^rpreiaL  ion    which  reflects 
rialisn  upon  review  of  the  entitle. 
sp^^cCiiMm  of  black  history. 

(3)     Among  all  ethnic 
groups    in  America,  blacks  are  '  " 
unniuelv   identified,  not  onty 
^,bas.?t«  upon*vO*lor,  but  upon  their 
unique  history  of  struggle  fgr 
dv-iiiLy*  in  America. 


*        .  1^  b^w  Af  rica  as  a  source  of 

N  Arr'^^-Aniericiin  ^ultype. 


(1)     West  Africa  is 
cor>,^Idered  the  .historical, 
**i;on;illand**  of  mhxxy  American 


*€ 


(?)  R(  TMuno  llrtrbar  I  r  imngOH 
ot  AlfUM  riMliU*trd  Iji  hlstc^ry  hooka 
u^il  tin-  An^-  •  1 1-  .in  oominjin  1  c.i  t  hum!  1 .1 » 

f  .);..    'lit-   r.u /,ui  mvth\   hl.iokM  not 

A  I  I  t  i  .1  . 

(3)     The       .uMr  ol    (  ivi  I  l/a- 

III  I  IV     ixlv.nu  I'll    uul   (  onpli'x  rulliiiiv; 

-I'  tl  iJu  ir  l)i'loti*,  even  tliirin^;, 

(If  ft. I  iM    t^H'   lilnvv  t  r.idf  bo>*innlnj' 
A  I  omul    I  'ibO  . 

( .0     Tho   f  und  iment^l  unl/t 
P«'1m  icaliy   :is  Jn  o(hor  w.-iy;;,  was  tho 
l.in;il\'.     A  Iv^M'^lilp   ^'.roup  iiuml»c  I  i  ^^t*.  in 

xvuru'    il    w,i'>   m.uir   up  of    the  living 
onii jn  1  s  ol   .1  conimofi  .inreHt  ()r- 


(h)     'V\\r  dominant  figures 
in  this         t  iuird  lauiily  comjuunlty  was 
iIm-  p.il  !  lar^  li,   w!u)  t^xorclsod  a  variety 
of    ♦  i.n.  cl.M)-  ;   .u  t  lnj»  a-;  po^lcom^^ko^^ 
jiidK'^'i   adnUTi  uSt !  .It  01  ,   and  keeper  of  tht. 
pnrso,^  '  • 


(c)     The  basic  economy  was 
a  V*  r  1 1  u  1 1  ura  I  with  mosti  ol    the  people  ^ 
wiMkir.r.  in  Itio   fieldh^  that  surrounded 
Lhrii    vlIlaj^cM.     1>W(' 1 1  t*t;i  along  the 

o       ;di{>ri^s  ,»if  \.\iei\l   rivers  tunned  to 

fi  si         arvl  hu.i  t -mak  I  n^v-     Tn  the  gr.nss- 

^  J.nvvls,  chr  I'conomy  was  j>rlmarlly  pastoral, 
ihr  *hiof  llvivitoek  belnf>  goat9»  ^e^p  and 
v-.if  t  Ir  .  . 


(d)     The  skilled- labor  class 
e.Tbr  u  e;!  po'  trty  iiiakersi  wc^avor?,  wood 
cyrvi-^rv,   arvl  iron  workers,  who  were*  often^ 

orj,Mni:uMi   lal,C)  cralt  guilds. 

(r)^  Re^^|»n--fuU  and 
vai  u  d  one  lets- pfris  i  J?^  iiig  of  a  supreme 
deiLv  and      hiu:t*\^F  l3^r!^'^^r  6nes.  the 
j  atter  bo  iT^\7. 'lcrei)t  1  f  led  with  such 
n;ttutal   objec^tj^  as  rivers  a^l  the  v/lndl 
Stalueltes  anvl  nit'i^k^  of  b^ronze^,  wood,  || 
or   i\\)rv  vl^ei'^^  produced  as  adjuncts  to  ^ 
t  )ir  pi  i  I  ornt.'nu  i'  ol    re  I  !)\Jons  and  magi  rni 


V  ? 


1  s. 


( f )     Mu« Ic — found  unlvcrortl 
r:<^r*»ss  Ion.     Among  Its  man  1  f  e^nt  lonB 
^^'tjf  (oniplrx  compositions  for  voice ,  nn 
C.U    tor  tlu'  sublTcjil   rjiythia,  and  the  use 
i>t   a  wlJi-  varltty  ot   InHt  ivimenL  a ,  ln~ 
cIncHn^\  the  ilrum,  harp,  xylophone. 
vloUn,   gnit.n  ,   .uul   flute.     The  ihuice 
WAS  pi»rti>rmiNl   I  tn   ;iny  number  of  observa- 
tions and  purpvtMea.     Any  event  worthy  of 
noise  was  ti  Khrated  b^y  rhythmic  move- 
ments—births, m.u  t  luges,  or  death. 

(k)     l.i  ti^rnture  wan 
prima!  ily  mal   ratlu  r  than  written 
and  can  be *c 1  ass  1 f led  as  professional 
and  popular.     Knowledge,  about  the 
history,   customs,   and  traditions 
of  the  ^uoup  was  transmitted  by 
pitn  who  made  a  profession  of 

^  memorizing.     Popular.  literature 

Mncluded  tales,   proverbs^  and 
riddles  passed  down  from* one 
>;eni  rat  ion  ti>  another  by  amatetir 
storvtelli»rs,  occ/is  tonal  ly  by 
t  raincvl  nar  rat  ors  . 

^    c.     Slavery  as  a  source  of  , 
Af ro-/\xaeTlcan  culture,  ^ 

(1)  Began  around  16/^0  and 
ended  legally  In  1865.  ' 

(2)  Virtually  destroyed 
all  elements  cHF  traditional  African 
cu'Itur*(». 

Dehumanized  the  black 
Amt;T-icat^;  stoli*  his/her  personality.; 
leducev!  hninHTkr  to  a  submissive  piece 
of  proper/      robbed  hira/her  of  ec- 
v^noT^iiCv  >|c>^^        and  psychological 
necossUies  ■  his  total  man-, 

hood  or  her  total . womanhood . 

,    '  (A)     The  most  barbaric  In- 

Pt.  Uur.  iDii  known  to  man..    The  racism' 
Iror,  which  m^.auifet  today  is  a 
dKroQt  by-projjiicr.  of  rf^avery,  and 

Uvf<>m  Is  a  major  "Coht  rlbiitor"  to 
thr  ftni^rgtiice  oC  black  rultiire. 


Si'>*rr^'.it  loll  .ifi  i\  Monrcf 
of   At  I  o-<\nii  r  i  t  /HI  (.'ultiirr. 

(  I  ')  r  *      r  i  aw  w.iji 

cro.Krd  ;,Lt>i  (  1  V  »\M  «'r  -tin-  Civil 


ru;iiilv  s\'v\T  iM't^i      ,    loyally,  in 
vit(u.>llv     ill    .U  iWls   ol     1  I  t  o  - -puh  1  1  f 

lu>:»|»  if  .its,   m \A  i  I  .iry  ,   pr  1  vat  o  bus  ! 
iio.'):irs,   aiVii   f.uilities.      It  wati  not 
U'u'0(n:!)on   tC:^)hs(»rVo   **whltn'*  and 
**colorocr-*  rc"^t   room^^,  drinking  ' 
t  oiiul  .1  In*;  ,    si  aL  lng  areas   on  bufieH, 
an^i  rvt-n  in  I'oi.rts  of  law. 

-llu     ivsr^m  w.is  ti)ially  alviut<l>  bn:. 
U    IwStini   I  CM    n»».iriy  lunuiri\i 


(3),    Tho  coinl) 4 nat  ion 

ot    r:l.iv«*Tv  .tnvi  :i*»^ri^^at  Ion  forced 
bl.uks   to  di^voK)p  tht*ir  own  culture* 
Inv  Indlny.  va  hu\s.  and  llic  styles. 
Black^.  wore  not   only  rejected  by  the 
sc-called  '*ma i n.strcam  culture"  but 
tbe  mainrt:  riNim  culture*  was»   in  fact; 
destroy  in  v;  black  hunanlty. 


c.     Poverty  as  a  source  of  Afro- 
4\r,]x"  r  i  c  .u»  c  n  I L  u  re  . 


ERJC  ■ 


(]  )     Tho  culruro   i«;  charact  or- 
izi'd  h  V  r.  I  i^>:ar  i  OTiHiu-KK  ,   lack  of  prl^- 
vacv,   hi>^h   tia  idence  ot  /ilctiholism, 
tMrl\    Lni:iatlon   Info  sex,  and  a 
1 1 1'rul  Lov.a!*d  mother  -centered  tamil  lea. 

(?)     Althou>J:h  the  Incidence 
of  i  I  imac V  is  big'^*   it  is  not 

cal  t  Li\  a  1 1  y  .approved  .     Thf:  motherH  of 
tcon--ax,i»  daughters  pray  that  i)re'- 
m.aure  exi?iT li^nce  with  sex  will  Qot 
o^  -ur  and  that  th^ir  daugliteVs  can 
n\.\ko  -i  ,N'»ood.  mat  rlage. 


(3)     M.niv  drink,  heavily ,  Inif 
d  nn^k.nincc.ri  \     not  re.;  \  \  v  approv<»d  . 


\ 


S4 


r 


(4)     Thi>  traltH  rtttrlbutod 
.  to  a  culiuro  6f  poverty  are  rciilly 
ihf  result   of  malnutrition  -  do- 
prtvss  1  on     fatigue,    lack  of  am- 
bttiou,  weaknoH^J.  /ind  difficulty 
In  consent  I  at  Inp,.     Similarly,  poor 
scluuil   acli  i evenu'ot    Is  not  advocated 
hv  pariMils;    ii    is  Mlm))lv  \niavi>  I  dah  I  o 

-( ') )     A  mot  Uvv  cent  fred 
t.unl  Iv    is  ci  jwienonuMion  of  ex~ 
"t  iiMMo  poverty. 

(.     Racism  as  a  source  of 
At  ro ^American  cul turo . 

( 1 )     Phys leal  anthro  - 
poloRists  will  aj^ree  on  tWQ 
points:  . 


(a)  '    Race  is  a 
PMttor  of  physical  difference, 
not   nuMi  I  a  I   or  cu  1 1  ura  I  ,  and'' 

e 

(b)  All  human 
beings  belong  to  one  singly/ 
species.  Homo  Sapiens- 


(2)     Races  are  t*he 
mfljor  divisions  of  mankind; 
they  differ  from  each  other 
or  other  Inherited  physlcail 
traits  such  as  eye  form,  tye 
oi*halr,  or  frequency  distri-* 
buttons  of  blood  types. 

(5-)     Unequal  treatment 
has  bet»n  upheld  by  various 
strange  beliefs  about  race/ 
''often  nupportlng  the'ldea  of' 
natufv-jily  and  divinely  Intended 
inequal Ity . 


X 


(A)     Orientals,  black«, 
avc   t/>o  same 
y.tiu's,  howeviM   certain  j^eiu^a 
.i[^j>4  Mr   inon    t  rt-qxi^n t  1  v  ^   or  are 

In  (i-rms  o{    (  lu    trt^qniMu  v  <^f 

^n  ciii  t  iMu  I*  i>l   vMU'  oi   inoro  ^;oni*K 

,nul  may  be  c  .1 1  led  a       ai  r'* . 


( serially,   then,  or 
t  lu  onj;h<.  coirano!^^  iisa^-o ,  a  /ace  Lu 
identified  based  upon  pc^lltlcal, 
.ecnnornic,   or  cultural  consider- 
ari(»ris.      Indeed,   this  social 
ilitinition  ot    i.icc   is  perhaps 
t!u»  oi^ly   relev.nit   dellnirlon  of 
I  aci-    i  n  Anicr  1  ra  . 


(0)   rxo  confirm  tliat  our 
1.  iMimu)ii  social   dv'tinltion  ot  race 
IS  un-u  it\nt  i  I  Ir  ,    consider,  the 
foil  ow  m^;   \  ac  t  s  : 

(a)  Seventy-^ne) 
percent  of  all  **black"  Amerl/ans 
have  "white"  ancestors,  ^ 


•    (b)  Twenty-o»L^ 

pcricnt  of  all  "white"  Amerljrans 
have  "black"  ancestors. 


(c)  '^IVouty- seven 

P«  'rr(M\t  M  all  "hlaik"  Americans 
•  '    \\iy^^yl<t^iT^  anct^stors/ 

(d)  Finally,  to 
or,f'ape  racism,  many  so-called 
"hlar!cr,",   In  rhe  decades  before  ' 
the   I9h0s,  passed  Into  the  white 
popuiatioiv. 


(7)     It  is  race  or  racism, 
then,  which  caused  .'the  creation  of 
:>lack  culture  and  indeed  thfe  entire 
Btafk  Liberation  Movement.  - 


r-VAI.lJATION. 
1  ,     Wli.it   Is  cult  lire? 
?.     What  aro  tho  ^3o\lrcofl  of  Afro- 

I,     How    is   ru  lsnra  souri'f  ot 
Aim*  r  \  cAiy  cult  uro  ? 


TRANSITION: 


Kxplalu  fnajor  factors  which" 
contributed   to  social  Jfc^ns'lon 
betweoi)  black  and  wlilte  Awerfcans, 


a .     UiR'm|>l  oynient/undorrmploy- 
mem    as  a  social  tonslc^n  factor, 

*  (1)     Unomployed  people 

(detinod  by  the  U.S.  Government 
ai>  all  thos«  16  y«ar0  old  or  ipgre 
who  do  not  .have  a  Job  and  are 
looking  for  one)  become  de- 
moralized, suffer  loss  of  prestige 
and  'status,   and  their  families  tend 
to  break  'apart', 

(a)  Sometimes  aye 
pushed  towarcJ  crlm^  and  drugs;  often 
they   fool  terrible  despair.  Their'' 
chllilren  are  innocent  victims,  too. 

»^ 

(b)  Unemployment  rates 
vjraong  blacks  alnd  other  minorities 
^rc  much  higher  than  among  Whites. 

(2)     Unemployment  exists 
whoM  nome  people  work  only  part- 
time,  or  ^t  Jobs  well  below  their 
level  of  education  or  skill,  Jbut 
tlu'^overnmont  figures  count  them 
at:  fu  1  iy  employed .  ,         *  ,  " 


I  Mc t  v»r 


rnc(M«c»  n3  a  social  tension 


TRLC  ■ 


2 


\ 


(  1  )     TTw^ro   1?;  ;r  s  1  gn  i  f  Ir.inl 
>;xip  nflwcen   tlio  moillan   inconu^  ol 
bl.\Kh  wh  i  I  r  Ami*  r  I  cms  »   n  g/ip 

ilr-jpltf  pr  o.' 1  .im»U  of  black 

.  f 

.lb  1  .    f  o     K'w  jov   ,1    1  I  1 1'   j;l  V  K  iU 
.1  I  UM    nVitri  lal    U»v'<*l  to 

nu'tluM  .    ot-liMi   .It    t  lu'  *v\piMisr 

v>up  (iMision  conflict  otti'n 

F.il\ji.*nl  loij  -  as  a  pkorlal 

t  <  rv.  I  (  /m  *  f  av"  I  o r  , 


(I)      l\i.jcal  lv>t!^  ot  1\'m)  ihr 
kv\v   Lo  >.ov>d    nu't>inrs  a   brM. cr 

I  1  I  r   st  V  1  r  ,   ha-;  I»ri-omr   a  ma Joi 
l»!imii.mu   cr^Mi  \\\\\  t  ons  lou  b*.^tween 
t  tu     I  arrs-. 

%.  > 

( )     The   Issue  -  of  bu spaing , 
as  a  LMoai'^s  of   achieve  qua^llty  ed- 
ucation Q,n  an  interrajy^i^L  b^s^s, 
<:uui  .Inucs  to.xausr  both  tension 
vind  major  coipljict   In  both  the 
nnrthi^rn  na<l  f^o\athrrn  parts  of 
the  Unijiec!  Stafl-p.  X 


jr'actor 


Sox  as  a  ppc la l*\.^nBlon 


} 


(!)     The  l^uo  of  iiox, 
OT    I  !U  iv!  l  ac if^j  I  -datinv*  or  mar- 
rKu;r,   i. onj^nir^y  to  be  a  very, 

v,e\r»Josive  oJt^CMit        ^ur  tense 

'rj('jc;l  atmosphete. 


tense 


\2)  '  Although  miscet^ena- 
tiv-n  has  r^een  a  f/jct.of  11  fie  In 
Ame^ira  since  its  vc.r^  Inception/ 
LlK  SOX  .  issue  1b  sttll   capable  of 
'^.c^r  :>^a\i  strong  emotion^  In  black/ 

.     fT     ^  -       A  ; 


V.  Administration  of  Juotlce 
as  J  tension  f act or. 


(I)  The  salient  Tart  that 
tht>  prl«on;i  of  Amorlca  arc  dl«~ 
propoi  t  Iv^natoly  px>pulatod  by  black 
Aiiu^rlcans  lond,;  credibility  to  the 
observation  thji  Justice,  American 
stvle,  is  one  ot  the  most  explosive 
olen.ents   In  race  relations. 


(-)     There  Is  a  perceived 
advrr:;ary  relationship  between  the 
black  community  and  the  justice 
systeiu,,   including  the  police, 
Judj.;es,   and  prison  officials* 

(3)     Stat  1st  leal  data  on 
Uniform  Code  of  *t1111tary  Justice 
(UCMJ)  Article  13  act  ions »  court- 
maitirtl,  and  administrative  dls- 
char^'.es  clearly  reveal  the  scope. 
If  not  thd  substance  t  of  our  prob-- 
lem. 


f.     Ethnic  Identify  as  a 
social^  tension  factor. 

(1)  The  Black  Power 
Movement  in  1966  caused  many 
black  Americans  to  change  their 
attitude  about  their  ethnic  Iden- 
tity, 

(2)  Blackness  was  trans- 
ferred from  a  badge  of  shame  to  a 
bad>:e  of  pride,  e.g.,   "Black  Is 
Beaut  Iful". 

« 

(3)  The  black  attitudes 
s  produced  new  eymbola  of  ethnic 

identification:     the  Afro  hair 
stylo,  the  cienched  f,lst,  African 

cloclslng. 


(A)     Tiw  black  symbols  arc 
ml  NiiiuhT'it 'hk!  hy  many  whlto«»  who 
(in  iu)i   unclcrstanil  thf»  p<?ycholoKy 
(>!    hl.u^k  Anu»rtt:an8  or  the  attitude 
('haa);o,s  ,   I  hus  Ip  1 1  at  1       rjir  i  a  I 

t  rwy-  I  i>u  aiul  c mit  1  let  . 

l\.     TvMii  pari  l.cliuillon  an 

a  ton:ilo'a   uu  toi  . 

(  1  )  Thi*  I  SMuo  of  bloc  or 
i  .irLal  ViUlri^^^is  a  sourer  of  con - 
^»  !  iitM  ah  I  o   I  tM\  »  I  <>u   I  lu\)v4;ly>ii|    t  )\v 


•(2)     lUackrt'  cnuhi  1  tutr 
U^ss  r  haa  one  pt^rcent   ot  all 
oli-.  t.id  ot♦ictai^.   instlic  naftiin, 

h.     Housing  as  a  social 
tofKS  ion   f  ac  t  {>r  .  * 


(IV    Black  ''Amer loans  are 
gi»o>\raphical  ly  isolated  from  the  '\ 
nvi  Inst  ream  of  Auierica  because  of' 
hous  lag  d  iscr Iraina t  ion . 


(2)  Dclapidatcd  housing 
in  >i!ietto  areas  (the  product  of 
rclc  ism)   is  a  protracted  source  of 
discontent  amoni;  black  Anieric^ius^ 
a  reminder  of  the  economic  ex- 
ploliation     to  which  blacks  have 
been  subjected* 

(3)  Within  the  military 
comnunity^  the  problem  of  housing 

'd i  icr iTinat ion  adjacent  to  military 
hallo's  ^^a^^  been  attacked  through 
Housin;^  Referral  of f ices  on  our 
Inst.^li  at  Ions TJhe  Department  of 

*  Oof on8c  has  claimed  considerable 
success  with  this  program. 


rVAl  UATrON  .  '  V 

i.     How  vioos   incqmO  contribute  to  » 

wh  i  (  r  AruT  i  iMns',"* 

lK>w  has  tin-  mlUloiy  nttomptvtl 
to  ollmlii.Ue  liouslnj^,  d  Iscr  lmi4iat"lon 
In  tho  z^^ur/rouiUliii^;  community? 

,K     l^Mu^t   twi^  ^H>lnt  s  iii>  physical 
vUiLhri>polo>;LiitH  agi  uu  on  regard  inp,- 
tho   issuo  oi  race? 


J.     Exp  III  In  tho  threo  major  probloms 

tared  b*v  black  Americans  In  tlie 

Armed  Fo^ccy.  ^ 
> 

^  •     A^X^-^il^^^:^  held  by  senior 
.personnel  which  manifest  them- 
selv^p  into  b<:^havlor; 

(1)  .Upward  mobility  (APRs* 
awards  and  dec.of  at  ions ,  promotions) 
and  job  assignments   (command/ Intell^- 
pence) . 

(2)  Aoceptance  into  the 
inner  rircle  at  whatever  level  the" 
Individual   1b  functioning. 

V. 

^-     Cu^ltnrnl  differences  as  a 

prv^blen. 

(.1)     Assignments  to  remote 
an  as  where  there  is  no  or  little 
enti;rtainment  for  black  personnel. 

(2)     The  aspect  of  the 
oxtot^.ded  family  whdre  in  the 
--.ajorl  ty  ^roup  it^ls  normally 
.norhor,  father*  brother,  and 
sister;    in  tfio  minqtjity  sroup  it  v 
.  Mu  he   in^  addit  ion  to  the  above, 
Mint     unc        Kry^ndmolher  and 
.ind       her  .  / 

/  ' 

1 :  ' '  ' 
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c.     The  system        a  problem. 

(  I)     \.i}ck  of 'black  rolo 
modt^ls   tor  aspiraLionH  which  goncrato 
inotivjciOM  ami  effort    ;i  ptcturo  ot"  a 
tait  ;ind  equIt:ibK*  system. 

(2)     Unites  cannot   rolati*  to 
bLu;k  v'Ni^i' r  Icnci*  anJ  thiM'oforn  only 
vxtv»»  »un  Svvrv  i*xplanat  Ions  ot  the 
i^vstom's  oxpoi  tat  Ions  to  black 
pc  rjionnc  I . 


<3)     Still  th4-  genefal  rule 
is  that  in  order  for  blacks  to 
achieve  any  success  they  have  to 
be  tliroo  t  litres  bettor  than  their* 
w!i  1  to  ci>unt  oi  p.u  ts  which  generates 
a  Jrick  ot   Pu>tivatlon  on  the  part 
oi   blacks   to,  buy  into  the  svs^tem. 


FA'AI.UATION 


I.  How  is  the  system  a  problem  for 
blacks  In  the  Armed  Forces? 


t 


2.     How ^do  \tt Itudfes  of  senior  per- 
sonnel  result  irv-^roblems  for  blacks 
in  the  Armed  Forces? 


TRANSITION: 


4.     1-xplaln  three  major  problems 
whic!i  tend  to  retard  the  movement 
toward  black  equality.        ,  ^ 

a.     Racism  as  a  ma^or  problem 
and  present  reality  which  is  mani- 
fested  In  all  aspec'ts  of  American 
I  lie. 

(1)     Four  types  of  •racism. 

(a)    Blatant:  completely 

vibv  i  OMS 


(10    ;S<'pli  <st  Irnt  rd  :  highly 
r\»m|' 1  I  i'llli'il  HI    drvt' I  oped  . 


IJ 
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^    (c)     Kndomlc:  belonRlnR 
to  .1  partlcMilar  peoVlf  or  country, 
loc^i  I  1 1  V  or  rp.^lon  , 


(d)     Institutional:  orp,a- 
ni/ation  or  culture.  .  > 

{ly    Ft vo  Ifne^  rdafed  to 

r.u^  lym. 

(a)  Invisibility:  livluR 
in  a  iM  i»domlnant  ly  white  culture,  blacks 
aro  visible  only  as  personal  or  Rroup 
violence  c oininanil  s  attention- 

(b)  \>fhite  conservatism: 
the  political  tendency  of  those  who 
hold  power  to  conserve  that  power, 
devoid  of  sharing,   is  a  historical 
and  present  reality .  Conservative 
groups  and  individuals  in  America, 
generally,  have  served  to  inpede 
black  progress. 

^  (c)     White  paternalism: 
although  blacks  always  have  had  white 
friends  in  their  struggle,  too  often 
their  friends  are  impediments  to 
progress,  i.e!,  "We  know  what  is  best 
for  you"  .  * 

(d)    All  blacks  in  America 
have  suffered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  discriminati6n . 


loaders 


(^)  .\Assasslnation|  of  black 


Problems  from  the  results  of 

racism. 

*  (1)     Deprivation:     black  poverty 

and  inadequate  education  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  into  the  main- 
stream or  finance  a  liberation  struggle. 

# 

(2)    Hostility:    black  rage  a 
fact  of  American  life,  but  unlesa  con- 
structively channeled  into  "creat:^ve 
resentment"  und  positive  action  p^p^rams. 
II   Is  I'ounterprc^ductlve  to  progros«.  This 
larfof  r/n»  hv  rrlaied  to  all   Hio  riiclaf 
iiu'jxJcntH  in  tho  military. 


r 


(3)  Black  conservatism  or 
"apiitUy":     beciiuso  of  overwhelming 
white  ptiwer  and  oppression  In  Amerlcn,. 
j'Kiny  blacks  have  become  very  passive 
«U)oiit   their  condition,   tha»  Impeding 
pi  i'>;rost; . 

(4)  Seli-h;ite;     Just  as  white 
racism   is  N.i^lvI    in  part  upon  whitr  self 
h.it  e  ,  .  r ai*  I lias  caused  self-hati*  amonf, 
blacks.     Avvord  I  lu;  to  Malcolm  X,  this 
IS  "flu-  ejcat-^rU    crinu'"  t!ie  whiti^  man 
liq^s  corunlilvHl   In  Auu^rlca.      It    mav  he 
obsetviil  anu>nj;  blacks    in  numerous  ways, 
(,e.  ,   stralv;ht  hair,  b  lack-on~black 
ori!no»   a  distaste  for  black  culture, 
aaj  the  f<illure  to  support  black 

bus  1  nessos . 

(5)  Surrender:  dru^s, 
*'skld  row",  and  bulcides  have 
claimed  the   lives  of  many  blacks 
who  h*ave  slmplv  succumbed  to  racism- 
Thu  weight  or  burden  of  racism  has 
bet-n  tov)  great  for  many  blacks  to 
shoulder. 


ft  ■  -r 


r-^  C 


Lack  of  commitment  to 


huraan  values 


(1)  Impedes  the  drive 
towArd  equality  and  Involves 
I>oop  K»  v>f  al  1  colors  • 

(2)  Few  people  are 
willing;  to  risk  their  personal 
Wi.  1  fare  or  security  to  promote 
those  values. 

(3)  Human  courage  And 
dedication  to  ''higher^  causes*' 

'cire  rare  qualities  indeed. 


rv.VLa:ATio:; 


V.     U^lat  are  the  four  typos  bf 
/raclj^m?    Wliat  is  the  dlffereftce^ 
between  endemic  and  institutional 
iVie  IsmV 


2.     What  arc  the  problema/whlch  tend, 
to  retard  the  movement  toward  black 
ecjuallty?  ^ 

TRANSITION 


5.     Group  t',xt*ro  lso : 

a.  Have  students  report  to 
snjnll  groups  for  a  discusalon  And 
group  facilitation  on  black  Amer"  • 

lean  issues.  ^ 

b .  ConiUic  t  at   loas  t   one  of 
tho  attached  approved  exercises; 
more  It  you  have  time.      (Set  Atch  1) 

CONCLUSION        Mln)  ' 

SUMMARY 

Recap  lesson  objectives. 


REMOTIVATION 

As  Social  Actions  officers  and 
technicians,  your  job  and  mine, 
is  to  struggle,  to  be  agents  of 
social  change;  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  social  problems  and  sys- ' 
tem  of  t)ie  Air  Force.  Remember 
that  America  can  neither  be  de- 
fined nor  understood  apart  from 
unde rstand-ing  black  America.  In 
rsF:ence,  you  afe  called  upon' to 
act  as  "doctors"  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  our  entire 
social  order  which- "labor"  under 
the  reality  of  racism  and  the 
consequences  of  it. 

\ 

ASSTGWtEfiT  •  - 

♦ 

Give  homework  reading  assi>gnment , 

whrn  approprint-t! .  .  *" 

CLOSURE 
J6 


Delany,  Martin  R.  (1812-1885) 


Douglass,  Frederick  (^1817-1895) 


PuBoij3,  William  E.B.,  Dr. 
(1868-1963) 


Elliott,  Robert  B.  (18A2-188A) 

) 

Fanner,  James  L.    Vl920-  ) 


Forten,  James  (1 766-1842) 


Garnet,  Henry  HJ  (1815-1882) 


Black  nationalist,  abolitionist.  Medical 
Doctor,  author,  proponent  of  Black  emigra- 
tion to  Africa         publisher  of  newspaper. 
The  Mystery,  - 

Abolitionist,  author,  publisher  of  news- 
paper. The  North  Star,  orator,  and  most 
outst^anding  Black  leader  6f  the  19th 
Century.'  '  ^ 

Scholar,  prolific  author,  spokesman  for 
Black  equality,  Ifounder  of  NAACP  and  editor 
of  Its  Crisis  magazine.     Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  intellectual  in  Afro-American 
history.     Initiated  first  Pan  African 
Conference  In  1919.     Believed  that  Blacks 
had  special  mission  to  humatii±e  the  world 
through  racial  integrity  or  "soul  power". 

Brilliant  orator,  lawyer,  U.S.  Congressman 
from  South  Carolina  (1871-7A) ,  membe.r  of 
State  Constitutional  Convention  andv  avid 
proponent  for  Black  causes. 

Clergyman,  founder  and  National  Director 
of  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE), 
1941-65.     Participated  in  long  series  of 
protest  demons t rat ioffs,  "sit-ins",  "free- 
dom rides"  etc.  to  promote  Black  liberation. 

Abolitionist,  businessman,  vigorous  opponent 
of  slavery  and  colonization.    Moving  force 
behirrd  Negro  Convention  M6veroent  in  1830. 
Aided  and  financially  rescued  The  Liberator, 
newspaper  of  white  abolitionist,  William  L. 
Garrison. 

Clergyman,  abolitionist  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  Blacks  of  his  era.  Preached 
violent  resistance  to  slavery  in  opposition 
to  many  white  abolitionists  who  preached 
"motal  persuaalon."  "Brethern,  arise,  arise! 
Strike  for^your  lives  and  liberties.  Now 
is  the  day  and  the  hour.    Let  eve|y  slave 
in  the  land , do  this  and  the  days  of  slavery 
are  numbered.   .  .    Rather  die  free  men  than 
to  live  and  be  slaves." 
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POLITICS 


Name 


Abemathy,  Ralph  D.     (1926-  ) 


Allen,  Richard  (1760^1831) 


Bethune,  Mary  McLeod  (1875-1955) 


'Contribution 

Clergyman »  civil  rights  leader.  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Martin  L.  King  Jr»  in 
all  phases  of  civil  rights  movement,  in- 
cluding nine  jail  sentences. 

Clergyman,  founder  of  African  tfethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  3.787.    Organized  Free 
African  Society,  1787,  to  improve  social 
and  economic  conditions  for  free  Blacks. 

k 

Crusader  for  Justice.    Member  of  '•Black  ^ 
Cabinet"  which  advised  and  pressured 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  for 
social  reform.    Founder  of  Bethune- 
Cookman  College.    Winner  of  NAACP  Spingarn 
Medal. 


Bunch,  Ralph,  Dr.  (1904-1971) 


Cain,  Richard  H.  (1825-1887) 


Crummell,  Alexander  (l8l9-1898) 


CUffee,  Paul  (1759-1817) 


U.N.  .Undersecretary  for  Special  Political 
Affairs.    Aided  Gunnar  Myrdal  on  cottpre- 
hensive  study  of  Black  Americans.  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Winner,'  1950. 

Clergyman,  two- term  U.S.  Congressman  from 
South  Carolina.    Activist  in  Black  Protest 
Movement;  started  newspaper.  The  Missionary  ' 
Record  which  became  most  Inf luetr^lal  paper 
In  state.  " 

Minister,  missionary,  prolific  author,  and 
organizer  of  Black  ^intellectuals  in  American 
Negro  Academy ,  devoted  to  defense  of  Blackd 
against  racist  propaganda. 

Businessman,  owner  of  several  ships  used ^ 
to  transport  Blacks  to  Africa  for  coloniza- 
tion.   Built  school  for  free  Blacks  and 
sued  in  Massachusetts^  courts  for  right  to 
vote.    Founded J'Fricndly  Society  for  ^he 
Emigration  of  Fre*e  Negroes  from  America" 
in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa. 
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vest**  from  Texas  to  Montana*  Much  of  these  vast  western  lands  had 

become  available  through  the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  from  France  In  1803 — 

an  Incredibly  checrp  purchase  of  land  which  France  readily  relinquished. 

In  partt  because  of  mllltaty  defeat  by  Blacks  in  the  Haitian  Revolution 
of  1791.  '  / 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  mass  migration  of 
Blacks  from  the  rural,  ^rlcultural  south  to  the  urban  north  and  west 
has  been  stimulated,  in  part,  by  the  need  for  Black  labor  in  support 
of  Ame^^can  war-making  industries.    Although  mainly^relegated  to  unskilled 
o/4ow-"level  Jobs  which^  paid  the  lowest  salaries  in  the  military-industrial 
complex,  the  skills  and  talent  of  Blacks  In  a  technological  society  have 
been  exceptionally  noteworthy — from  routine  assembly  line  functions  to  t^e 
more  complex  development  of  computers  and  missile  systems. 

A  Black  man,  Jteeph  Blair,  was  the  earliest  and  leading  American 
pioneer  in  missil(?  md  rocket  technology.     Like  so  many  other  Black 
inventors,  his  work  was  officially  Ignored  for  almost  30  years  until  the 
Russians  publicly  excelled  in  this  field  and  America  experienced  a 
dismal  failure  in  attempting  to  launch  its  Vanguard  missile  in  mid~1957. 
Joseph  Blair  was  then  officially  and  belatedly  summoned    to  the  Pentagon 
to  share  his  long  suppressed  technical  expertise.     "Where  have  you  been 
for  the  last  25  years"  one  official  unwittingly  asked.     "Why  haven't 
you  come  to  us  before?"    Blair,  hesitated,  then  said,  "Sir,  yoU  kno*r 
yhy  ~  don't  make  me  say  it."    The  reason,  obviously,  is  that  Blair  was  Black 
and  yet  another  victim  of  a  racist  society.-    Tragically  and  typically, 
all  America  suffered  because  of  narrow  racism*     Blair,  incidentally, 
offered  the  government  their  choice  of  some  40  inventions.  Including 
rockets,  submarines,  ballistic  missiles,  guns  and  shells. 

In  essence,  when  considering  the  broad  spectrum  of  American  life 
and  history.  Black  contributions,  in  toto,  reflect  tnonumental  achievements, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances — art  amazing  reality  which  forever 
will  stand  as  a  source  or  pride  to  the  Afro-American  community.  ^ 


>lajbr  George  E.  Mlms 
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Totally  Apart  from  individiul  oontributions  of  Blacks^  as  reflected 
on  the  follovlng  list,  the  contributions  of  Blacks^  collectively,  nerlt 
major  recognition.  ^  For  axaaple.  Blacks  have  fought  and  died  In  c^very 
major  war,  **pQllce    action*^  or  nonvar  (l.a.,  Vietnam)  which  has  been 
va^ed  by  America^    And  paradoxical ly^  or  tragically.  Blacks  have  not 
received  the  "freedom"  'and  dignity  fpr  which  these  wars  allegediy^^ave 
been  fought.     Moreover,  mjmy  other  collective  contributions  by  Blacks 
may  be  cited,  each  with  a  tragic  corollary,  reflecting  shameful  contra- 
dictions In  the  American  system.     According  to  lay  historian,  J. A.  Rogers, 
"It  was  the  sale  of  Africans  In  the  New  World — tl^e  Slave  Trade — -  tha't 
laid  the  financial  .foundations  of  the  United  States.    It  was  Africa's 
great  gift  ("handout"?)  to  America."    Further,  Black  slave  labor,  collec- 
tively, was  "the  most  Important  single  factor  In  the  development  of  the 
New  World.    On  them  fell  the  crude  work,  and  more  than  "a  little  of  the 
skilled  work.     Some  had  brought  with  them  their  ancient  skills  In  metals, 
weaving^  carving  and« agriculture. " 


In  corroboration  of  the  view  of  J. A.  Rogers^  It  should  be  noted 
that  scientists  now  give  Africans  credit  for  first  discovering  Iron, 
developing^  stringed  Instruments,  domestlcatlhg  the  sheep,  goat  and  cow, 
Nwd  learning  about  the  planetary  system.     Dr.  Woodson  concurs  that  Blocks 
^  "gave  the  world  the  most  useful  of  all  things,  the  smelting  of  Iron  and 
the  use  of  It  In  the  industrial  arts.     The  large  Iron  Induatry  of  today^ 
had  Its  beginning  In  Africa."    The  contributions  ;of  Blacks  In  religion 
is  significantly  notiBworthy.     (See:    The  African  Symbol  of  Life  In  this 
document.)  -  ' 


In  the  antebellum  south,  white  southern  planters  have  said  that 
Blacks  were  "the  lifeblood  of  the  plantatloif.    Without  them  we  could  not 
exist."    And  Patrick -Henry  (American  patriot  and  lever  of  liberty — for 
himself)  relttctantly  supported  slavery  because  ot  alleged  economic 
necessity.     "I  am  drawn  along",  he  said,  "by  the  general  inconvenience  of 
»  living  without  them."    Although  he  deplored  "the  necessity  of  holding  • 
his,  fellowmen  in  bondage:  he  believed  that  "their  manumission  Is  Incom-^ 
patlble  with  the  felicity  of  the  country." 


In  this .context ,  historian  J. A..  Rogers  has  posed  some  very  pertinent 
questions— and  provided  answers >    "Why  did  America  take  the  lead  so  early 
in  the  New  World?  .  .  Why  did  the  United  States  outstrip  Ctoada,  which 
has  been  and  still  is,  more  radically  Nordic?  •  •         answer  is  Trade.  ^ 
It  was  trade  in  Molasses.    Why  molasses ?^  Molasses  meant  rum.  ^  Ihiy  rum? 
Rum  was  for  exchange  of  Africans  on  the  African  west  coast.    The  molasses 
trade,  Irt  turn,  gave  limpet ud  to  other  New  England  industries  as  distll|.ing, 
fishing,  shipbuilding,  lueber  and  horse  -  and  cattle*-rearlng.  .  .  Distilling 
becime  the  chief  home  industry  of  New  England,  especially  of  Massachusetts  ^ 
and  Rhode  Island." 


■■i5'.->:V>« 


After  "<lm«nclp«tlon"  frooi  slavery ,  Black  contributions  to  America » 
collectively,  provided  the  najor  basis  f6r  agricultural  peonage  (e.g. 
"Share-cropplnt")  In  the  south  which  supported  the  "industrial  revolution" 
nationally  around^ the  turn  of  the  century.    Further,  more  than  five 
thousand  Blacks  were  among  the  cowboys  who^rode  the  ranges,  "winning  the 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  list  of  "Black  Contributions  to  America"  has  been 
prepared  for  use  as  supplementary  data  in  support  of  the  Social  Actions 
Training  Courses,  Department  of  Social  Actions  Training,  Lacklahd  Air  • 
Force  Base,  Texas.    The  list  includes  a  highly  selective  and  very  limited 
nunber  of  major  Black  contributors  and  their  contributions  in  the  area 
of  politics  (e.g.,  social  protest),  scienfce  an^  inventions. 

,  .  •  — ^  .  . 

Clearly  limitiid  in  scope,  this  compilation  reflecta  Individual  ^.contrl 
butlons  in  specified  areas  only.    Obviously,  the  list  excludes  major  con- 
tributors in  other  areas  of  our  national  life,  e.g.,  religion,  jaumallsm, 
sports,  arts,  etc.     Indeed,  some  very  astute  observQra  of  Afro-American- 
culture  firmly  believe  that  the  greatest  oontribution  of  Blacks  to  America 
has  been  in  the  arts,  including  mMsle,  danc€^>  drama,  etc.     For  example, 
author  Benjamin  Brawley^  has  noted,  in  The  Negro  Genius,  that  the  "temp^^^ 

•ment  of  the  American  Negro  is  primarily  lyrical,  imaginative,  subjective, 
and  his.  genius  has  most  frequently  sought  expressixJn- in  some  one  of  ^. 
arts.      This  view,  perhaps,  is  supported  in  part  by  the  "Father  of  Black"^ 
History  ,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  who  observed  that  the  Black  man,  because 
of  his  uniquely  tragic  experiences,  has  "more  of  a  spiritual  or  esthetic 
makeup  than  pther  races.     He  has» not  permitted  his  mind  wholly  to  dominate 

His  body.     He  feels  things  deeply  and  he  can  express  them  emotionally."' 

Such  viewpoints,  notwithstanding, .the  contributions  of  Blacks  in 
politics  is  especially  sign'ificant  in  consideration  of  the  total  spectrum 
of  American  life.    Dr.  W.E.B.  DuBois,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  Black 
-Intellectual  in  America,  has  noted  that  Afro-Americans  have  a  special 
mission  to  humanize  America  through  racial  Integrity  or  "soul  power"," 
that  uniquely  rich  or  .Divine  endowment  of  the  .human  spirit  which  facili- 
tates human  growth,  development,  libeiration  and  dignity^    And  whether 
or  not  one  accepts  or  rejects  this  dbory  of  Dr.  DuBois,  a  careful  reading 
and  assessment  of  history  will  clea«y  reveal  that  the  Black  liberati6n 
movement  in  America,  replete  with  .social  protest,  has  been,  in  effect, 
an  American  liberation  movement  promoting  and  contributing  to  the 
freedqjto  and  dignity  of  all  Americans. 

Similarly,  Black  contributions  In  the  area  of  science' ^d  inventions 
have  profoundly  affected  the  quality  of  American  life.    Indeed,  the  genius, 
of  Blacks  in  these  areas  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  "of  socio-  f 
economic  h^dicaps  (e.g.,  racism)  which  were  Imposed  on  Black  scientists 
and  inventors.    When  one  has  to  continually  focus  his  mental  faculties 
toward  survival  In  a -hostile  society;  when  one  is  denied  opportunities 
to  obtain  skill*  and  work  conineimurate  with  one's  frapability;  when  natural 
talent  is  continually  forced  to  seek  expression  in  unnatural  ways:  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not)»ing  less  th«n  miraculous  that  Blacks  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  science  and .Industry  in  America 
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'We  Blackyftmain  ever  crucial  to  all  definitions  of  America.'* 

-  WWIwn  Griw  A  frk«  CokH  Ttw  jwut  Sag.  1871 


Prepared  By 

Ma  jor  .qepr£«  E.  Mi^i 
Sdci<al  Actions  Training  Branch 
Laclcland  Air  Fqirce  Bate^  Taxaa 
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AN  \INTR0DUCTION  TO  THE  BACKGROUND 
ANy  HISTORY  OP  THE  AFRICAN  FLAG  * 


The  AFRICAN  FLAG  was  the  fir at  flag  used  tb  represent  the  symbol  of  a 
civilization,  the  BLACKMAN'S  CIVILIZATION,  the  first  to  evolve. 

The  AFRICAN  FLAG  Is  made  up  of  three  basic'"  and  fundamental  eolqirs;  RED, 
BLACK,  and  GREEN,  In  that  order.     Each  distinctive  color  has  Its  mea.nlng  and 
•ymbollc  purpose;  the  RED  Is  for  thg  BLOOD,  the  BLACK  is  for  the  RAcfe,  and  the 
GREEN  Is  for  the  VEGETATION  of  the  LAND;  its  RESOURCEFULNESS,  and  RICHNESS,  • 
which  make  AFRICA  thfe  RICHEST  CONTINENT  In  the  WORLD.  \ 

The  AFRICAN  FLAG  represented  the  ZINGH  EMPIRE  over  15,000  years  ago, 
beforf  any  other  races  of  people  evolved.    The  ZINGH  EMPIRE  wad  located  in  what 
today  Is  callWd  Mauritania,  N.  W.  AFRICA.  - 

Tirua  Afrlk  was  Emperor  of  the  5!INGH  EMPIRE  during  the  time  the'  AFRICAN' 
FLAG  was  aVho  flown.     He  planted  the  RED,  BLACK  and  GREEA  all  over  AFRICA,  in 
fact  the  CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA  got  its  present  name  from  \ilm. 

Since,  Tirus  Afrlk,  ^11  BLACK  CONSCIENCE  members  of  the  BLACK  RACE  have 
strlved  to  keep  the  AFRICAN  FLAG  symbol  ALIVE  and  to  one  day  see  it  flutter  in 
the  breeze  ascending  in  VICTORIOUS  FREEDOM  and  asserting  its  PERMANENCE. 

.  The  late  HONORABLE  MARCUS  GAKVEY  (the  FATHER  of. AFRICAN  NATIONALISM), 
^braced  the  colors  as  symbolic  of  the  U.N. I. A.,  an  organization  for  the  BLACK 
RACE  ORGANIZED  by  the  HONORABLE  MARCUS  GARVEY  for  the  express  purpose  of  BUILD- 
ING amongeat  OURSELVES  a  BLACK  RACIAL  EMPIRE,  UPON  WHICH  THE  SUN  SHALL  NEVER  SET 
as  was  stated  In  ATOICAN  FUNDAMENTALISM  and  still  is  ALIVE.    AFRICA,  for  the 
AFRICANS  at  home  and  abroad.    All  this  is  what  the  late  HONjpABLE  MARCUS  GARVEY 
brought  to  our  attention.    He  organized  over  11,000,000  BLACK  PEOPLE  In  the 
U.N. I. A.,  with  4,000,000  BLACK  MEN  organized  in  the  UNIVERSAL  AFRICAN  LEGION. 
He  Instilled  into  our  slave  mentality,  a  RACE  PRIDE  and  BLACK  CONSCIENCENESS 
based  on  principles  that  are  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE  AND  NORMAL  FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS 
TO  PRACTICE.    Mr.  GARVEY  wrote  In  AFRICAN  FUNDAMENTALISM  that  OUR  ALLEGIENCE 
SHALL  BE  FIRST  TO  OUR  RACE.    The  late  HONORABLE  MAHCUS  GARVEY  most  certainly 
ai^cended  t,he  AFRICAN  F1*G  further  an4  came  close  to  seeing  the  AFRICAN  FLAG  flut- 
ter as  symbolic  of  VICTORIOUS  FREEDpftU, 


A. 


In  the  banners  of  25  African'  countries  and  three  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
established  by  the  DESCENDAOTS  of  AFRICAN  SLAVES  the  RED,  the  BLACK  and  the  GREEN 
is  flown.    Sometimes  another  color  is  substituted  but  the  overwhelming  emphasis  Is 
on  the  tricolor,  the  RTO ,  the  'BLACK,  and  the  GREEN. 

■  Ethiopia  Libya  Tanzania  Kenya 

Burundi  ,  Gambia  Malawi  Togo 

Cameroon  ;  Ghana  Maldives  Trinidad  &  Tabago 

Central  Afjrlcath  Republic      Gulnena  Mali  Uganda 

Republic  of  Congo  Guyana  Morocco  Egypt  (U.A.R.) 

Dehqpey  Haiti  Rwanda  (ipper  Volta 

Equatorial  Guinea  Jamaica  Senegal  Zambia 

The  Islamic  countries  of  Afafghanlstan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Syria 
and  Yem^n,  also  f ly  ^the  RED,  the  BL^CK,  and  the  GREEN.   .  * 

'        *)lfrlcan  Boutique  Shop  '        ^  ^ 

Waahlngton,  D.C. 
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^^^^^^^^ 


Vte-glve  advice  for  all  our  brethren  who  trail  behind  the  rear 
end  of  white  christian  missionaries  or  western  mfirxlsm*     First  study 
the  profounds  dlalectlal  and  scientlfl^c  principles »  philosophy /  method 
and  practlce7)£iftntalned  and  synbollz^d  In  the  Ankh*     If  we  are  to  build 
an  African  kltigdon  let  us  not  follow  Europe* a  dead  civilization,  dead , 
culture;  or  dead  symbols.     Let  us  restore  this  African  symbol,  the  Ankh, 
Into  our  lives  to  aid  In  the  reconstruction  of  our  nations  from  the 
fadilly  s^ucture  on  up^ 


*Af rican  Boutique  *Shop 
¥faahlngton,.  D.C, 
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A.11  of  this        embodlecj  within  the  very  structure        the  Ankh. 
.Th6  oval  part  represents  th^  fema^  force  principle  in  the  world,  the  dor- 
Bant,  receptive,  egg  ovua,  vagina  of  the  woman,  we  call  this  Kike. 
The  elongated  pfcrt  represents  the  nale  force  principle,  the  active,, 
assertive,  genitalia  of  the  man.    We  call  this  Klttae. 

The  female  egg-ovum  cannot  produce  life  alone,  nor  can  the^male 
spetm  produce  life  by  Itself.    3oth  are  necessary  to  create  life. 
There  mu«t  be  compliment arlty  and  hannojiy  with  each  other  though 
oppofltes  to  bring  about  the  existence  of  a  being. 

This  perpetual  unity  Is  maintained  because  It  reflects,  the  basic 
laws  of  the  universe.     One  fact  Is  that  each  opposite  contains  a  portion 
of  J:he  other  and  Is  the  con<^tlon  for  the  existence  of  the  other.  Under 
certain  conditions  the  primary  aspect  can  become*  the ,  secondary  aspect 
or  one  aapAct  change  Into  the  other"^     For  example,  the  brilliance  qf 
day  becomes  tl^e- darkness  of  night  as  the  world  revolves  on  its  axis. 
In  mathematics  the  differentiation  of  a  curved  segment  at  a  point  is 
the  slope  of  a  straight  line  segment^     Or  in  quantum  physics  and  relativity 
solid  matter  and  energy  become  interchangeable  under  specific  changes 
in  their  rates  of  velocity. 


Within  the  Ankh  itself  we  see  that  if  a  small  ^egment  qf  the  oval • 
part  is  taken  it  would  be  a  straight  line  segment.     If  the  elongated 
part  is  observed  we  see  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  diameter  of.  a 
cit;/|le  or  an  oval. 

Thus  the  African  conception  of  manhood  recognizes  that  his,  male 
forces  are  dominaht  but  that  a  man  must  not  be  so  inflexible  as  to  deny 
his  opposite  qualities.     He  must  be  intuitive,  patient,  and  have  the 
ability  to  love  unreservedly.  Women  too  are  controlled  by  the^ame  laws 
and  must  develop  their  Will  determination,  perseverance. 

I 

Another  fact  is  that  the  living  provide  a  solid  link  with  the 
ancestors;  the  dead,  and  the  unborn)    What  would  correspond  to  thesis 
synthesis,  and  antir-thesls  of  these  facts  is  represented  by  the  segment 
separating  Klume  and  Kike  called  Mstari  Wa  Utaoj^-  Line  of  Unity. 

Failure  to  understand  these  facts  results  In  confusion,  deception, 
and  often  degeneration.    ^  example  of  this  is  the  adulteration  of  this 
^rican  symbol.     The  top  oval  part  ha^  bean  squeezed  together  into  a 
straight  line  segment  thus  eliminating  the-  female  principle.     The  result 
has  been  taken  as  the  sign  of  crucifixion,  or  torture,  the  symbol  of 
daath.    Today  this  aymbdl  of  death  la  known  as  the  cross;  a  symbol, 
to  which  the  African  has  thrown  his  manhood. 

No.wondar  that  westarn  culture  is  bankrupt,  suffering  from  moral 
and  spiritual  diseases .     It  doaa  not  have  a  proper  world-view  or 
knowledge  of  the  vital  anergias  (forces)  which  govern  the  world.  No 
wond#r  that  the  African  has  been  culturally  debased.    He  has  been  victim 
to  all'  the  "hang-upa"  of  the  drganlied  vanguard  of  European  debauchery  - 
the  aiaalonary. 
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ANCIENT  AFRICAN 
SYMBOL 

OF 
•  LIFE 
EXPjJVINED 


.    The  resurgence  of  A,^rlcan  consciousness  has  accompanied  a  keen  ' 
Interest  In  African  religion.     It  Is  recognize^  that  African  religion 
^S  not  the  pagan  superstition  mlsg^ded  and  111  informed  missionaries 
attempt  to  paint,  It  as  being;  African  religion  Is  quite  orderly  and 
indeed.,  very  scientific,  reflecting  a  profound  uAderstan^ng  of  nature. 

•  ^      To  understand  the  basic  principles  of  African  religion  it  la  . 
^ough  to  understand  one  of  its  .  oldest  religious  symbols  -  the  Ankh. 

The  use  of  the  AnkM  dated  far  back  into  antiquity  and  w.as  used 
by  the  ancient  black  pre-dynastic  Egyptians,  who  first  created  the 
glorious  clvillration  of  the^Nlle.    These'^rlcan  people  used  this 
symbcfl  extensively.    Today  the  Ankh  still  is  impressed  upon  the  temples, 
monuments,  buildings,  and  p^^amids  of  old  Egypt  tf*  the  representation  of 
the  mysteries,  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  world,  the  ancient 
symbol  of  life. 

^    At  its  simplest,  the  Ankh  represents  the  divine  unity  of  opposites, 
an  understanding  of  the  naturai  order  of  the  Universe  -  Jths  inherent 
base  of  all  Africa^  religion.    Rest-motion,,  night-day,  hard-soft, 
hotncold,  good-evil,  positive-negative  particles  (physics),  add-subtract , 
integral-dllf erential  calculus  (mathematics) ,  associatlve-dlsassociative 
atoms  (chemistry),  of fenqc-defence  (waif,  lpv*-tjate,  male-female,  life- 
death,  are  all  examples  of  such  qpposites. 

The  Black  Priests  oi  Anciant  Egypt  plained  this  in  their  Cosmology. 
At  -iirst  there  v«s  cha^ie  then  order  waft 'brought  out  of  the  chaos  -  this 
represented  by  male  and  f eaale  gods  of  chaos  and  male  and  female  gods 
of  order  through  whoojcraation  was  accomplished.    From  the  pr4meaval  waters 
emerged  the  God,  Ptah;,  then  the  God  Atum  who  absorbed  the  creative 
powers  of  Ptah. 

The  gods  of  chaos  who  remained  In  the  water  ^ere  Nun  and  Naunet,  the 
Prlmeaval  waters  and  the  counter  heaveni.  Huh  and  Hiiuhejt,  the^^bi^ndless 
and  its  opposite,  Kuk  and  Kaukat,  darkness' and  Its  opposite,  Amun  and  * 
Amaunet,  the  hidden  and' Its  opposite.    The  gods  of  order  and  arrangement 
projected  f  ton  Atum  ware  Shu  (air),  Tafnut  (moisture),  Geb  (Eatrth) , 
Nut  (sky)  who  gave  birth  to  two  other  pairs  of  gods:    Osiris  -  Isis  (m^le) 
and  fsMale  Gods  of  good,  {ertlllty,  creation,  -and  Seth  -  Nephlys  (tods 


of  evil). 
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HONIOf 


»        This  word  is  a  reactionary  word  to  nigger.    Honky  origiiialJy  referred 
to  Hungarians  when  they  first  came  to  thipTountry  and  before  they  lost 
their  native  accent.    It  ws  a  derogatory  term  when  used  to' refer  to 
Hungarians  mare  so  than  it  is  now,  and  was  pronounced  or  i;pelled  "hunky**. 
Today  it  generally  refers  to  any  white  person,  particularly' those  who 
come  Into  the  black  ghetto  honking  their  horns  at  the  black  females  on 
the  streets  In  an  attempt  to  pick  up  a  "street  walker". 


,  UNCLE  TOM  .  •  . 

The  character  in  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe»s  book  Uncle  Tom»s  Cabin  was 
a  proud  Individual  who  was  fighting  against  slavery"  end' loading  his  people 
out  of  bondage.    The  term  "Uncle  Tom"  today  is  applied  ;to  a  black  who 
becomes  a  part  , of  the  so-c«ed  establishment  and  sells-  h^.s  people  out. 
He's  the  black  who,  says  wMt  the  white  man  want 3  , him  to  say,  who  thinks  as 
the  white  man  vants.  him*  ^Jbhink  and  tends  to  forget  abou'^  the  conditions 
of  the  black  people,  "i  yM' 

' ^  SOUI^  MU3IC 

•      America  Mi  qniy  ^ft  to  world  mgsic  was  the  old  Negro  spiriiuals, 
work  songs,  blues |  rfnd  Jazz.^  Soul  music  today  is  a  confcination  •f  all 
f oiir       theee  idiomsv  Soul  music  is  supposed  to  be  fei^t  as-  weljfais  > 
heard.    It  is  based  on  the?black  experience  in  thift.  country  andhas  kept 
up  with  the  times.    During  slavery,  the  spirituals  were  sung  because  the 
people  had  hope  of  gailhing  solitude  or  salvation  in  heaveh  because  Aife 
on  earth  was  so  unbearable.    Work  songs  were  also  originated  on  the  plan- 
tations and  on  the  prison  road  gangs.    People  sang  to  makj  the  work  seem 
easier*    Blues  and  Jazz  ^ame  along  after  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 
and  was  a  reflection  of  the  hard  times  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
this  century,  ThB  music  today  reflect  the  drive  for  identity  and  the  dis-^ 
contentment  with  the  status  qUQ.    Music  is  a-  significant  aspect  of  the 
new^ cultural  awareness  and  identity. 

SOUL  POOD 

o 

Soul  food  is  merely  an  identification  of  the  foods  eaten  primarily 
by  poor  people.    Sinqe  poverty  has  been  a  significarrt  part  of  the  black 
experience,  today,  with  the  revolution  (cultural)  being  perpetuated,  these 
foods  havte  been  identified  with  the  black  experience.  'Soul  food  incliides," 
pigs  feet,  chitlins,  collard  greens,  corn  bread,,  neck  bones,  ham  hocks ^ 
yams,  *«ter  mellon,  fried  chicken,  and  many  more.    Soul  food  .being  iden- 
tified thusly  does  not  preclude  other  than  black  folks  from  eating'it. 

*MSgt  John  W.  Jameo  , 
Race  Relations  Instructor  ,  , 

Keliy  AFB,  Texas 
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31* vw  trmdare  brought  blacks  of  muny  backgrounds  and  languages  to- 
this  country^   Further  divisions  took  place  when  Ihey  were  exposed  to 
plantation  life.    There  was  a  separation  between  those  who  worked  in  the 
fields  and  those  who  worked  in  the  house.    Blacks  of  the  same  tribe  were 
not  allowed  to  talk  or  comnunicate  with  each  other. 

Following  the  Civil  Ww  there  were  k  million  former  slaves  and  500,000 
ffee  blacks  -  -  another  separation.    Within  the  black  cooinunity  itself 
there  was  a  separation  based  on  skin  color.    The  darker  individuals  didn't 
get  the  Jobs,  and  the  lighter  skinned  blacks  looked  down  on  the  darker 
skinned  ones. 

Finally,  with  increasing  knowledge  and  educatlop,'  blacks  discovered 
^they  were  all  facing  the  same  forms  and  patterns  of  discrimination,  only 
at  different  levels.    So  now  it 'A  being  saidi  "in  oarder  to  accomplish 

anything  we  have  to  do  like  other' minority  grov^  have,  done  that  is  ^ 

Join  together  for  collective  power." 

'  filACK  POWER 

"  This  term  which  caused  such  an  uproar  a  few  years  ago  has  been 
perceived  with  varying  degrees  of  concern.    Maybe  at  one  time  it  meant 
to  some  people,  "burn-  baby  bum".    Basically  it  refers  to  self  determlna- 
tlont    that  is  b'lacic  educational  power,  black  political  power,  black 
social  power,  and  black  economic  power.    The  slogan  "bum "baby  bum" 
has  beei^  somewhat  revisW  to  "learn. baby  learn". 

THE  B^UCELBT 

Soroetijnes  referred  Xo  as  a  slave  bracelet,  it  syTitoolizes  to  thj 
wearer  a  memory  of  the^  suffering  that  his  forefathers  endured  in  this 
country.    SonHrt-iines  it  is  known  as  the  unity  bracelet,  reflecting  thie 
search  for  heritage  and  identity.  \ 

The  "shoestring"  braceleij,  really^  is  based  on  the  Montagnard  brace- 
let that  is  given  to  an  individual  in  Vietnam  when  he  is  made  an  honorary 
mentoer  of  the  tribe.  Many  blacks  wear  it  because  they  see  others  wearing 
it  and  don't  attach  any  major  significance  to  it. 

NIOQER  ,  \  ^ 

For  a  black  *^o  consciously  or  unconsciously  feels  inferior,  the  word 
•♦nigger"  takes  oi^  €he  traditional,  meaning.  .  But  if  he  has  overcome  any 
•  such  feeling,  th#lward  loses  it  sting. 

Ask  five  whlt^persons  to  define  •»nigger"  and  a  majority  of  the  time 
they  will  say  it  r<^ers  to  a  black  person. 

The  word  Negro  is  a  hybrid  from  the^panish  word  meaning  "blacl^'.  The 
word  was  primarily  a  language  thlngf  the  term  was  vulgarized  to  NJ^a  and 
corrupted  to  nigger  and  it  became  synonymous  with  black  people  and  slavery. 


r 

»■ 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  BLACKNESS*  -  • 

■\ 

BlAckness  is  an  attitude  Just       wldt^sness  is  an  attitude.    There  is^ 
no  such  thing  as  a  black  race.    The  attitude  of  blackness  is  the  process 
of  projecting  a  positive  image.    There  is  also  no  siich  thing      a  white 
race.    The  attitijde  of  whiteness  is  the  process  of  projecting  a  positive 
iimge.    Traditionally,  the/ term  or  concept  of  »'black"  has  been  conotated 
with  inferiority  or  negativism.    With  the  comdLng  of  the  "black  cult\jral 
revolution",  many  of  the  aspects  of  th(f"  black  experience  in  America  which 
had  previously  been  considered  -negative  were  put  into  a  positive  perspec- 
tive to  improve  the  self  image  of  Black  people:    i,e,,  the  hair,  the  food, 
the  music,  the  skin  color,  the  clothes  styles,  the  uni^y  thing, 

BLACK  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

This  phrase  grew  oiii  of  the  so-called  black  revolution.    It^s  part 
of  the  search  fbr  pride  and  identity.    For  many  years  in  the  United  States 
the  standard  of  beauty  has  been  whit^  Miss  America.    The  media  "portrayed  beauty 
as  being  ^rtiite.    The  "beautiful  p<9ople"  have  always  been  th^  movie ^dols 
and  until  recently  the  only  blacks  in  the  movies  were  the  handkerchief- 
head  maids  and  S^*;vants.    Now  the  Black  is  Beautiful  slogan  seeks  to  counter- 
act the  image  that^people  have  of  beauty,       ,  * 

AmO  HAIRCUT 

o 

There  is  ahother  synfcol  df  black  awareness^    In  order  to  really  under- 
stand the  Afro  haircut^  one  must  understand  what  the  word  •♦black"  meant  ; 
several  ye^ars  agp.    It  wasn^t  atiything  good.  -  It  was  impossible  to  change       .  • 
the  color  of  skin  (though  many  people  tried  bleaching  creams)  but  hair 
could  be  strdi^tened.    Popular  opliiion  was  that  straight*  hair  Was  good- 
and  nj^ppy  or  kinky  hair  was  bjad.    With  the  black  revolution^  black  people 
have  begun  iio  appreciate  nappy  hair.    "Nappy  hair  ain»t  bad^  so  l^et  it  all 
hang  out".    Now  we  see  an  emergence  of  Afro  haircuts  with  hiir  worn  longer 
and  in  it3  natural  state.    And  demand^  are  being  made  thfeit-  consideration  be 
-given  to  the  fact  that  nappy  hair  is  diff erertt  from  straiglit  hair  and  many 
believe  it  discriminatory  to  enact  a  regulation  calling  fbr  standard  con)-  § 
pllance.   ^  ^  -  ,  * 

THE  UNITY  THING 

This  refers  to  unity  not  for  overthrow  but  uniiy  to  accomplish  gome 
of  the  things  that  all  other  ndnority  groups  in  this  country  have  accom-  -"N. 
pllshedt    econondCf  social|  educational^  and  political  power.    Even  before 
the  days  of  thfe  slave  trade^  the  black  people  in  Africa  never  had  total 
unity •    Cuitipres  in  Africa  were  different;  tribes  wer^  different;  standards 
of  living  differed.  '  ? 

«K3fft  John  W.  J«Mt 
Rao«  Rilatloni  Inatructar 

lC«lly  AFB,  Texas  . 
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"Again  dejected  after  mahy  years  so  employed  and  receiving  niany  awards  and 
citations,  to  be  discriminated  against  once  again  because  of  my  race.  Rigged 
tests,   lowest  efficiency  marks  although  rating  better  than  others  and  no  pne 
to  complain  to,  knowing  full  well  the  establishment  could  gjet  you  If  you  did* 

"Mine  is  a  wasteful  life,  full  of  degradatipns,  muted  £eellng8  and  i{ot  a 
sense  of  belonging.     This  is  one  hell  of  a  world  for  a  Qlack  man.     I  have 
committed  no  crimes.     Maybe  becou^^  T        afraid  of  the  white  man's  Justice, 
being  a  police  officer  all  these  years.     Myi mental  state  at  this  ftnal  stage 
of  the  game  is  confusing.     Nothing  is  amusJmg  and  I  no  longer  sdiile  or  attempts, 
to  sihile  and  communicate  with  others,  but  keep  my  appearance  up  as  a  valued 
member  of  society.     The  truth  is  I  havtf  been  destroyed  and  betrayed  systemat^. 
ically  through  these  years  with  promises,  lies  and  deceit  which  I  have  ngw 
learned  to  tolerate.     Oh,  the  beaut if ul > job  of  brainwashing  that  has  been 
done;   T  have  really  paid  my  dues.  ^ 

^        "The  final  act  has  yet  to  be  played.    -Realizing  full  well  that  my  arro-- 
gance  and  my  values  and  my  morals  given  to  me  by  my  parents  have  kept  me  out 
of  the  mentalN^nstitdt  ions ,  I  have  how  armed  myself*"  for  the  finale.     And  so  • 
armed  with  a  beautiful  woman  who  loves  me  aii^  one  hopefully  who  understands 
me,  visions  of  the  future  are  glittering  -  glittering  hopes  buoyefl  with  hope 
and  a  sense  of  a  more  intelligent' understanding  of  how  I« arrived""  at  this 
station,  I  now  go  forth  with  very  dielitate  armhinent  considering  my  past  hls-»  * 
tory.     But  if  all  should  hold  together,  I  pray  that  I  shall  have  a  restful  , 
life  and  Future  ^nd  that  that  futui^e  will  far  outshadow  the  past  so  atf  to  heal 
my  tormented  and'^tl red  6oul.     The  rbgged  terrain  shall  be  crossed  and  twisted 
roads  Will  be  walked  with  the  assistance  of  the  woman  I  love." 


A  Human  Being 
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THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  / 


Many  books  have  been  written  and  volumes  of  testimony  have  been  provided 
by  Black  Americans  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  collectively — individual 
exceptions  notwithstanding — the  Black  experience  In  America  has  been  one  con- 
tinuous, tragic,  monumental  nightmare— from  the  mid  17th  century  period  of 
chattel  slavery  to  the  present  era  of  economic  retrogression  pr  "benign 
neglect" — interspersed  only  briefly  with  moments  of  relative  tranquillity. 
The  following  statement  provides  some  rather  eloquent ,  recent ,  relevant 

and  perhaps  quite  typical  testimony  to  reinforce  this  view. 

The  Declaration  . 

A  written  legacy  of  a  Black  Chicago  policeman  who  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  t^e  age  of  45  In  late  197A,  as  read  by 
Rev.*  Jesse  Jackson  (Founder  and  Nf^tlonal  Director  of  PUSH- 
People  United  to  Save  Humanity) ,  on  national  television 
(NBC.  "Today"  Show),  on  26  December  197A. 

"I  have  been  a  victim  of  racism  and  bigotry  In  the  UnlteH  States  of 
America  as  long  as  I  can  remember.     It  has  reached  to  the  very* marrow  of> my  » 
bones  -  t'hls,  terrible  Injustice  and  It  leaves  me  weary  fighting  it.  I 
only  do  so  for  the  co^ilng  generations  of  Black  Americans »born  and  unborn, 
hoping  and  praying  that  none'^lll  hav^  to  endure  this  awful  ordeal ,  and  if 
so  not  quite  so  severe  as  I. 

"It  all  started  as  I  reached  the  age  of  attending  school  because  as  1 
recall  my  parents  attempted  to  shield  me  from  It.  But  I  can  still  recall 
them  telling  me  when  I  visited  the  South  on  vacatlon^^  because  my  parents 
both  had  to  work  to  provide,  told  me  hot  to  forget  to  say  'no  sir  and  yes 
sir'  to  all  whites  and,  not  to  fight  white  children  my  age  and  having  them 
tell  of  atrocities  done  to  other  Blacks  for  no  reason  at  all. 

"I  still  bear  the  scars  of  living  In  the  ghetto  and  attending  inferior 
schools  here  in  Chicago  where  I  was  born.     After  finishing  high  school,  I 
volunteered  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country.    I  still  suffered  these 
same  indignities.     Without  really  knowing  why,  I  was  beginning  to  comply. 
Oh  that  torment  that  goes  on  inside  of  a  wasted  ll^f.e  for  no  other  reason 
than  I  was  born  Black.  ^  / 

0  / 

"After  being  honorably  dlachar|j|id  frcp  the  Atmed  Forces  of  this  country, 
the  second  part  of  my  learning  be|^iin«    No  apprentlshlp  programs  fqr  Blacks, 
yet  many  were  listed  in  the  newspapers  and  I  was  forced  tolaccept  employ- 
ment with  the  United  States  Government  as  a  postal  clerk,  still  trying  to 
make  it  against  the  system.    While  no  promotions  (were)  available  for  my 
loyal  service,  fbt  Blaoks  anyway      oh  a  ray  of  hope  nbw  and  then  -  I  passed 
the  examination  to  be  a  police  officer  with  the  City  of  Chicago  and  was  so. 
appointed,  / 


THOUGHTS  FOR  RKn.ECTION  ^ 


IDENTITY 

"We  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  parentage  that  once,  for  t^elr 
excellence  of  attainment  in  the  arts,  literature  and  science,  stood 
before  the  world  unrivalled.^* 

Resolution,  National  Bla<?k  Convention,  1834. 


PROBLEM-  ^       .  ' 

"Black  people  as  a^^ole  have  qfie  bjisic  probl^,  tjiiat  of  low  status 
and  relative  lack  of  power  related  to  a  cpmpjon  experience  of  oppression, 
which  must  be  dealt 'with  by  black  people  as  a  whole,*' 

Dr,  Nathan ^^ight  Jr,  ,  Chairman, 
National  Black  Fewer  Conference,  1967 


MOTTO 

I  play  it  cool 
And  dig  all  jive 
That's  the  reason 
I  stay  alive 

My  motto 

As  I  livi  and  learn 
Is 

Dig  and  be  dug 
In  return 


-  Langs  ton.  Hughes 


-      ON  BEING  BLACK         .  ^ 

*'Being  Black  in  America  means  trying  to  smile  when  you  want  to  cry* 
It  means  trying  to  hold  on  to  physical  life  amid  psychological  death.  It 
means  having  your  legs  cut  o^f  an<H  then  being  condemned  for  beii^g  cripple. 


-Dr.  Mavtln  L.  King' Jr. 


BLACK  ^jTHEM 


LIFT  EVERY  VOICE  AND  SING 


Lift  ev'  -  ry  voice  and  sing. 

Till  e"^rth  and  heaven  ring. 

Ring  with  the  harmonies  of  Liberty; 

Let  our  rejoicing  rise  High  aa  the  liat-ning  akiea. 

Let  it  resound  loud  as  the  rolling  sea. 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  faith  that  the  darK  P^st  has  taught  us 
Sing  a  song  full  of  the  hope  that  the  pres-ent  has  brought-us; 
Fac-ing  the  ris  -  ing  sun  of  o\ir  new  day  begun , 
Let  us  m^rch  on  till  vic-to-ry  -  is  won. 


II. 


jSto  -  ny  the  road  we  trod, 

-Sit  -  ter  the  chast'  -  ning  rod,  > 
Felt  in  the  days  when  hope  unborp  had  died; 
Yet  with  a  stead  -  y  beat> 

Have  not  our  weary  feet  Come  to  the  place  for  which  our  fathers  sighed? 
We  have  come  ov  -  er  a  -  way  that  with  tears  has  be^n  wa  -  tered 
We. have  come,  treading  our  path  thro'  the  blood  of  the ^slaughtered. 
Out  from  £he  gloom  -  y  past.  Till  now  we  stand  at  last 
^Where  the  white  gleam  of  our  bright  star  -  is  cast. 


pod  of  our  wear  -  ry  years, 
God  of  our  si  -  lent  tears. 

Thou  who  has  brought  us  thus  far  on  -  the  way; 
Thou  who  hast  by  Thy  might. 
Led  ua  into  the  light. 

Keep  us  for  -  ev  -  er  in  the  path,  we  pray,  - 

Lest  ^our  feet  stray  from  the  pla  -  ces,'  our  God,  where  we  met  Thee 
;  Lest  our  hearts,  drunk  with  the  wlnift  of  the  world,  we  for  -  get  Thee; 
Shad-owed  be  -  neath  Thy  hand,  '  \ 

May  we  for  -  ev  -'er  stand, 

True  to  our  God,  True  to  our  Na  -  tive  land«  > 


III. 


James  Weldon  Johnson 
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with  the  Black  Aiithem,  brief  quotationa  on  Black' identity ,  proWems , 
and  a  poetic  motto,  the  compilation  proceeds,  appropAately ,  In  relating 
an  aspect  of  ''The  Black  Experience" -^^pce  culture,  essfntially.  Is  a 
creative  by-product  of  experience.     One  selection  has  been  Included  under 
th^s  sub  topic  -  "Tlie  Declaration"  -  -reflecting  recent  life  experlenc«§ 
of  a  Black  policeman  In  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Black  concepts  and  definitions  are  provided,  subsequently,  as  a 
simplified  refereiMie  for  a  limited  number  of  terms  in  current  usage 
In  the  Black  Ll\)eration  Movement,     These  concepts  and  definitions  are 
followed  by  an  explanat^lon  of  the  African  symbol  of  life  —  one  of  the 
mgst  Vlgnificant  colitributions  of  Africa  to  the  development  of  religious 
thought,     Addltlonjally,  and  closely  related  thereto,  a  brief  history 
and  explanation  of  the  African  or  Black  Liberation  Flag  is  included,  - 
although,  like  other  nationalist  symbols,  it  is  replete  with  ethnocentrism* 
Such  et^nocent riam,  moreover,  would  not  be  Complete  without  an  appropriate, 
tribute  tq  "The  Black  Woman"  who  has  more  than  "earned  her  dues"  as  a 
victim  of  double  discriminatipn  in  society,  while  simultaneously 
serving  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  strength  in  the  struggle  for  Black' Survival 

Our  compilation  concludes  with  two  ejttensiye  series  of  facts  and 
perspectives:     Blaxzk  Contributions  to  ^erica,  which  arc  limited, 
purposely,  to  political  contributions  and  achievements  In  science  and 
Inventions;  and  Black  Behavior  Patterns,  a  recorded  speech  in  cofittneinota- 
tlon  of  Black  History  Week,  These. perspectives ^  .purposely,  have  been 
selected  to  reinforce  the  viewpoint  that  the  national  epidemic  disease 
of  racism,  and  itsptraglc  by-products,  must  and  can  be  successfully 
combated  if  Ameriofa  Is  to  survive  as  a  nation.    As  the  late  Dr,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  noted:     "The  racism  of  today  is  real,  but  the  ^ 
democratic  spirit  that  has  always  faced  it  is  equally  real.    The  value. 
In  pulling  racism  out  of  its  obscurity  and  stripping  it  of  Its  rationa- 
lizations lies  In  the  confidence  that  it  can  be  changed.    To  live  with 
the  plretense  that  racism  is      doctrine  of  a  very  few*  Is  to  disarm  us 
in  fighting  it  frontally  as  scientifically  unsound,  morally  repugnant 
and  socially  destructive.     The  prescription  for  the  cure  rests  with, 
the  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease.     A  people  who  b^gan  a  natiooal 
life  inspired  by  a  vision  of  a  society  of  brotherhood  mu  redeem  itself. 
But  redemption  can  come  only  through  a  humble  ackn  owl  element  of  guflt 
and  an  honest  knowledge  of  self." 

In  our  profession  as  Social  Action^  officers  and  technicians, 
it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  seek  an  "Honest  knowledge  of  self" 
and  proceed  therefrom  to  act  responsivfely ,  responsibly  and  resolutely 
in  resolving  Air  Force  problems.  « 

Major  George  E.  Mima 
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INTRDDUCTION 


•     Thl?  brief  compilation  of  "Black  Perspectives**  Ifl  designed  for 
use  as  9upplepientary  Wterlal  for  Social  ^ctlpna  Courses,  Department 
of  Social  Actions  Training,  Lackland  AFB/Texas.  .More  specifically,- 
it  is  provided  in  i^uppo^  of;  lecture  preset  tret  Ions  on  Afro -American 
culture  and  related  minority  £f obi  cms  in  units  of  instruction  in  gOT 
•and  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abviae  Control  courses, 

,      \       ''         ^  '    *  ' 

A  basic  »s«\imptrion  undejrlylng  course  i|iaterlal  related  to  these 
units  of  inatruction  is  that  a  distinct  Black  culture,  or  "sub- 
culture" does  exist  in  America,  although  some  scholars  tak^e  exception 
to  aspects  of  this  assumption,  based  generally  upon  diverse  concepts 
or  definitions  of  culture.     Such  exceptions  notwithstanding,  the  culture 
of  any  people,  broadly  defined^  is  simply,  the  product  or  sum  total  of 
tshelr  experiences,  inclu4l^ng  their  valucls,  lifestyles,  language,  music, 
a^t,  religipni,  etc^    Afro-American  culture,  consequently,  l,a  a  mart!-- 
testation  of  unique'  Black  experiences,  including  slavery,  facisrfi 
poverty  and  a  miraculous  resiliency  or  genius  for  survival  and  achieve- 
ment under  protracted,  tragic  circumstances  in  lif^^  ^ 

'"^      Black  Americans,  then,  are  culturally  different  from  other 
Americans  to  the  extent  th*t'  their  life  experiences  have  been  different. 
Thld  culture  (belatedly  embraced  with  pride  by  Increasing  nimibers  of 
Afro-Americans  and  eurgically  pre-empjted  by  White  Americans)  Is  often 
proclaimed  to  be  the  culture  of  "sodl",  the  folk  culture  of  a  "beautiful 
Black  people".     Such  claims  notwlthstandingj^r^y  celebi'Mtion  of  Black 
culture  should  be  tempered.  In temi 1 1 en t ly not  consistently ,  with 
an  awareness  of  the  tragic  realities  of  dehumanlxatlon  and^> suffering 
from  which  this  culture  was  bom. 

In  essence,  the  culture  of  "soul"  is  the  culture  of  creative 
improvisation  by  Black  Americans  who  were  forcefully  excluded  frgm, 
an(|  often  dehumanized  by,  the  dominant  "mainstream  culture^*.  For 
the  Afro-American,  the  .choice  of  culture  included  th^  simple  altema-  . 
tive    -  either  create  or  die,  physically  or  psychologically.  As 
accurately  noted  by  author  Robert  Blatmer  (Americans  fjroa  ^rlca:  Old 
Memories >  New  Moods,  1970) >  "How  can  one  embrace  a  culture  whose 
values  and  practices  deny  one^s  own  himianlty?    Thua  for  the  protection 
of  self ,rthere  was  a  need  to  maintain  some  distance  from  the  dominant  - 
culture  if  one  were  to  avoid  intense  Inner  conflict,    lliis  structured 
conflict  and  ambivalence  lies  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the  cultural 
products  of  American  blacks."  ,  ^ 


The  co^ents  of  fhln  compilation  reflect  a  very  limit e(|  but 
significant  spectrvmi  of  opinions  on  the  Black  experience.  Beginning 
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BUCK  PERSPECTIVES 


-  Joslah  Wedwt>od  - 

"The  world  of  Blacks  and  Whites  are  different  and 
Blacks  need    special  armor  to  wage  their  wars." 

-  William  Qrier  &  Price  Cobbs, 
The  Jesus  Bag.  1971 


We  have  a  journey 
to  take  and  little  time; 
we  have  ships  to  name 

and  crews. 
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lAI.IU  J/.  )()A/I'.    JOI.K  /  J(.IA/M-  K)/l<  /  Ui/,A/ll 

your  Jobs,     tiu*.  ability  to  h^vjlp  the 
women  on  yougjlnstalla  t  Ion  may  lAake 
the  crucial  dlfferonce  to  them.  Treat 
IngNWomcn  aM  equals  not  only  froos 
women,   but  also  men. 


JAI.R7  i/,  »()A/m-  iOI.K/  iMA/l\-l(V/.K7  J6/.A/n 


8.  M;ivc  tho  *'now"  man  sit  on  one  hIiIo  oI    tho   room,  and  tho  **now"  women 
?»!(    nu  t  Imv  nppoM  I  I  i'  slili'^    thrn  p.i  r     c  I  p.i  1 1'   In  a  <I  I  Miu.Ms  I  on  of   t  lu'   fnl  low- 
ing: 

a.  They  .share,  "th,l?*  1h  wluit  wo  women  h;^ye  done  for  you  men"  and 
vise  versa.  (The  Now  "women**  t.i»ll'what  women  In  general  havo  done  for 
men,  and  vice  versa.) 

b.  Share  how  "1: hey.  changed  to  assume  the  opposite  sex:  Physically, 
Psycholof^I  cal  ly  ,  and  how. 

c.  Have  the  new  "men**  talk  among  themselves  about  the  new  "women*' 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,   the  way  tliey  have  heard  other  men  talk 
about  women   (i.e.,   putting  them  down  because  they  are  yomen,  'treating 
them  as^sex  objects  only,   etc*)     Have  the  new  "women"  discuss  how  this 
makes  them  feel.     And  how  the  new  "men*'  feel  when  'they  do  this. 

9.  Derole  the  group  by  having  them  fant^islze  going  back  to  the  room, 
looking  in  the  mirror,   taking  one  last* look  at  themselves  as  the  opposite 
sex,  undrfessing,  replacing  the' clothes  in  the  closet,   then  changing  th^ir 
sex,  back  as  it  had  .been  before,  getting  dressen  In  their  uniform/clothes, 
ahd  returning  to  the  group, 

10-     Discuss  the  experience.     Reflect  the  group  process.     Insure  everyone 
is  out  of  the  role  they  assumed  in  the. fantasy  trip. 

11.     Ask  if  the  objective  was  achieved,  and  summarized.  . 

CONCLUSION  (lO^Mln) 

SUMMARY     .  '  • 

1.     Identify  the  major  areas  covered.  ^ 

a.  The  def  inltion"^  of  sexism. 

b.  Major  fa^ctors  that  have  pre- 
petuated  sexism. 


face, 


Problems  women  In  the  military* 


d.  Attitudes  and  actions  towards 
women  that  Interfere  with  helping  re- 
lationships . 

REMOTtVATION/CLOSXjRES 

As  ^oclal  actions  speclallstSi 
your  altitudes  and  actions  towards 
women,  \*111  affect  .how  well  you  do 

Atch  3-2 
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KXKKCISK  III 


r  ^ 

ODJECTIVK:     Exper I ont I  a  1  I y  duplicate  what    it    focls  like  to  be  a  member  of 
•the  opposite  sex  as  closely  as  possible,  using  a  fantasy  trip,  Sl)arc 
feelings  and  exp^er'iences ,     Observe  the  group  process,  ^ 

TIME;     Approximately   1   to  2  Hours 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explain  to  the  students  that   It  Is  difficult   to  know  how  It   feels  to 
be  a  mf^mber,  of  the  oppositr^  sex;  but  we  fire  going  to  attempt  to  expedience 
some  of  the  feellngfi  via  a  fantasy  tr:|.p^  ^ 

2.  Prebrief  the  fantasy  trip. 

3«     Ask   the^  students  to  close  th(?i*r  eyes  and  fantasize  that  they  ore  in 
a  house  they  have  never  been  in  before,  standing  In  front  of  a  mirrow. 
There  Is  a  closet  nearby  which  Is  filled  with  every  kind  of  clothes  they 
can  imagine-  ^ 

a.     Ask  them  to  visualize  the  room. 

'  b.     Ask  them  to 'fantasize  taking  off  all  their  clothes  and  look  at  ' 
themselves  In  the  mirror. 

(1)  Ask  them  to  become  aware  of  what  they  like  about  themselves. 

(2)  Ask  them  to  become  aware  of  what  they  like  about  being  ^ 
member  of  their  sex. 

•        ■  •»  •> 

4,  Explain  to  them,  that  now  they  are  going  to  fantazlze  a  sex  change' 

to  the  opposite  .sex\ 

a.  ^  Have  them  look  at  thenfselves  In  thfe  mirror  and  notice  the  change  • 

b.  Ask  th^  to  fantasfi^^  the  sex  change  and  create  the  type  of  person 
they  want  to  become  if  assumes  ^:he  opposite  sex. 

Ask  them  to  notice  how  they  feel  about  the  chijnge. 

jt 

5.  Explain  that  in  the  closet  are  clothes  of  every  kind.     In  theic  fan- 
tasy they  can'  select  any  type  of  clothes  the  opposite  sex  would  wear. 

In  their  fantasy  have  them  dress  themselves  as  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

6*     After  they  fantazize  dressing  these  new  clothes  and  putting  on  make- 
up (if  applicable),  then  they  return  to  the  small  group  room. 

7.     Explain  to  the  students  that  nlthoxigh  they  will  open  their  eyes,  they 
will  stay  in  the  fantasy  (as  if  i3tate)  for  a  while.  ' 
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SEX-ROLE  STEREOTYPING 
Rating  Scale 


6 


9  • 


Definition  of  tenns: 

I  -2  Prefers  fnaU's  to  he  domifiant—V or  v}(am\)\e\  rnairs  dominate  conversation,  their  siig- 
Kcstions  arc  .more  apt  to  be  followed,  females  are  submissive  and  retirinK  and  udhere 
to  double-standard  sexually.  •  , 

5    ^  Practices  equalization  of  the  *<fxeA— Neither  Kroiip  overshadows  nor  caters  to  the 
other  Seli-reali/ation  possible  tor  both  sexes. 

S  -  9  Prefers  females  to  he  ddmitiunt  -Wn  example:  temales  domiuate  coYiversations.  their 
MiUUestioiis  are  more  apt  to  be  followed;  nuUes  are  Mibmissive  and  n-liriiin.  ami 
leiiiak  v  pia(  tiee  eompl<>l<>  se\nal  Ireeiloin. 


I.Ml'Oin  .W  I    '\\<)jd  hollow  platitudes  base  ratings  on  data  involving  individuals 

*  V 
> 

Name  of  group  member  Rating  (1-9) 


1 

2 
3 


10  _ 


II 


12 


HoiL  he  or 
sHe  rated  me 


3^^ 


2H 
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rxfRcisr  '  I t  (Con' t) 


III 


»  M;irk  eac  h  item  (  +  )  «;r  ('-)  as  to  whrthor  it  is  considcrrd  V  the  Kn),.|)  to  be  ^cn 
<T*:,II>  |)<,sitiv<'  or  iH  uativc  touard  the  s<«H.ima«c  oi  iH(«m»jrrs  of  that  sex  v^roup 
111.   lisis  .,r.   |M,str<l  wln  rc  all  (an  mcu  (Ik  mi.  I\uIk  ip.mts  flr>  aroniKl  ,(.a,|,„n  if,,  ,,,  , 
ami  askiim  .|.m  sIm,„s  whrrc  clar.tioatioii  on  items  is  ut  rdrd    Tlicv  aiv  ciM-oiiramrd  to 
ty-Mt  to  tcflin^s  which  are  elicitt'd 

I\  .   Ihe  Kroup  reasseinhles  to  share  their  reactions  to  the  posters.  If  tlie  grou|)  scciiis 
to  polari/e.  feedhack  should  he  solicited  on  hmv  the  polarization  feels  and  uhat  its 
-ctfects  aic  (lion  is  tonflict  dealt  with:')  Individ.ials  share  their  emotional  reac  turns 
to  sr\«rolc  stcrcotv  ping. 

\  .  Kath  mo.ip  ineinlxM  rceeixes  a  copy  of  the  Sex  Koje  Stcreolyp.nM  Halm«  Sralc  and  a 
penol  anil  rate.s  each  person  in  this  ^ronp  (including  Uiinself)  from  one  to  nin(>  on 
sexism  (inah-  or  female)  or  the  equali/ation  of  the  sexes  in  mai^na^e^)r  in  other  o 
Muile-female  relationships.  These  rutinKs  are  done  mdependently,  without  prior -dis 


cussion. 


\  I  McmlH-rs  share  the  ratinus  oralI> .  each  telling  the  Rro.ip  how  he  late.l  each  person  m 
the  Kro.ip  iik  hiding  himself.  Kach  p<Tson  records  the  ratiuKS  Riven  to  him  hv  the  other 
Kroup  tnemhers  uUhc.  appropriate  column  on  the  HatinR  Scale  Sheet  Members  reaet 
to  the  arr.i>  of  ratniRs  which  they  ha\-e  received.  ■  ' 

Ihe  facilitator  leads  a  discussion  of  th(-  entire  exercise,  drawing  out  learnings  re- 
lated to  the  Koals. 


lilts  slriiifiintl  is|Mrii;iM  r  \\  n\  ( iintrihiili'd  !>>  \l»r\  ( 


iirvm 
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95.  SEX-ROLE 
STEREOTYPING 


EXERCISE  II 


Coals 

♦ 

I    r<)  rnakr  (li.sJnu  tions  l)t'twern  thoughts  and  feelings  about  srv  rok  stwotyping. 
II.  To  VMixumv  onr  s  own  rt  a(  tions  to  sexism  in  a  mixed  K'^oup. 
Hi.  To  link  frtUnK  Icedback  to  observable  behavior. 
\\\   r«>  a\«)id  o\  ergent^rali/ation. 

\'-  To  explore  the/ xperienct*  of  interpersonal  polnri/ation--its  forms  and  effects 
\  I    To  shidy  eonHii  t  resolution. 

Croup  Size  ^  ^ 

Owv  or  more  uroups  of  Jen  to  twelve  niembers,  about  e(inally  divided  between  male 
and  female. 

Time  Required 

Approximately  two  hours. 

Materials  Utilized 

I.  Se\-Hole  Stereotyping  Scale  for  each  participant. 
II.  Pencils  and  paper  for  each  participant. 

III.  Two  sheets  of  newsprint  per  group,  felt-tip  markers,  and  masking  tape. 

Physical  Setting  < 

I.  Room  large  enough  to  seat  participants  of  each  group  in  a  circle. 
II.  Adjacent  areas  tor  small  groups  to  meet  relatively  undisturbed  by  others. 

Process  ^      ■  ' 

I  In  a  brief  introduction  the  facilitator  expliains  the  goals  of  the  experience  and  ex- 
priV^Ses  .the  expectation  that  participants  should  be  authentic  and  open  during  the 
exercise  .  ' 

II.  Groups  are  gi\en  thirty  minutes  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 

A.  Based  on  previous  personal  l?xp<?rience  of  members  of  the  group,  compile  a  list 
of  decisions  made  that  were  influenced  by  the  incident  of  being  bom  niale  or 
female.  (Avoid  generalizations  not  based  on  actual  experience  of  at  least  one 
grqup  member.)  Record  these  on  newsprint  with  felt  tip  markers.  One  sheet  will 
contain  experiences  of  males  in  the  group;  another  will  contain  those  of  females 
in  the  group. 


26  ^ 
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•f973  Vnivntity  Aaociaits 


PREFACE 


EXERCISE  II 


This  second  t'tlitu)|[i  of  the  Arinmi/  llifmlhook  for  Croup  fanlitatom  continncs  the  pnhli 
Vation  of  matorials  for  profossionuls  which  we  l)ertan  with  the  Handbook  of  Structured 
/Experivnces  for  Human  nehtinns  Training.  The  response-  to  tlie  1972  Annual  has  Uccn 
highly  «ratifyinK.  \in(l  \\c 'are  confident  that  the  present  volume  will  be  just  as  nselul  as 
the  earlier  books  A  fourth  xohune  of  the  Handbook  will  be  published  this  yeftr.  luni  ^^  f 
are  alreiub  assembling  materials  for  the  1974  Annual.  I  hese  two  series  will  pro\  itle  a 
flow  of  ideas  aud  uiatenuls  lor  the  increasinn  number  ol  persons  who  utili/e  small 
groups  in  their  w  rirk 

I'his  is  an  annual  handbook  that  is  lar«el>- .written  by  practitioners  for  practitioners 
\\\  this  series,  w  e  w  ill  continue  to  record  the  ^evHopnn  ut  of  structured  experieni  »  s,  in- 
struments, theoretical  positions,  antl  itleas  for  ap|lhcati<ms  as  they  enier^^e  in  the  tntiire 
To  that  entl  w.e  invite  in(puries  tron^  users  of  the  ArinMt)^  concerning  our  policies  nuaid 
iuu.  iiuoiporatinv;  their  work  in  inture  editions.  I'sers  are  encoiirajjed  t<>  submit  structm 
et!  esperienres,  instruments  that  tlu  >  lia\  e  devejoped,  a"nd  pa|)ers  which  they  ha\f  w  rit- 
ten that  might  be  of  interest  to  practitioners  in  the  an'a  of  human  relations  trainiiiK  In 
this  4nanner,  the  AnM(«i/  serves  a  clearin^thouse  function  tor- ideas  developed  by  group 
f^ieifitators    I  he  notebook  is  tiesignetl  to  hold  the  extra  pa^cs  ;<)(  materials  that  fncilita 
t<irs  accunnilate.  *  .      '  , 


Thr  Annual  is  copyri^htrcl,  but  thvr^  nrv  f<^v^'  iniplii'd  restrictions  coiuorninu  tlir 
reproduction  oJ  its  contents.  Users  sbbtikl  feel  frOe  to  duplicate  and/or  uiodily  the  ^ornis. 
charts,  structured  exercises,  deseription^^^nd  instruments  for  \ise  in  eilucation/traiuiliu 
designs.  Ho\v<»x  tT,  reproduction  of  iVrm.v  fil^m  the  hook  in  others  pulMca/lons  shouhl  l)c 
done  onhj  tiith  the  prior  permission  oj  the  editxxrs.  T\io  intent  is  to  make  .ttiesi*  materials 
w  idely  aV'ailahle  and  uselnl.  ()ic'asionall>^s(Tii^roue  asks  wlK^ther  we  .  are  concerned 
about  this  policy  "Our  response  has  been  that  we  wish  ti^at  more;  i)nblisHerN  wouUl  fol- 
low suit.  It  is  widely  known  that  cop\  ri^hted  ^materials  afe  (hiplicated  for  \ise  in  learning 
designs,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  unnei  essary  to  'mjuire  uj^ers  of  trainjing  rlSources  to 
feel  guilty.  .  •    ^    '  •  , 


In  our  own  consulting  and  in  proffsficnal  development  workshops  \yhich  \Vo  pt)^^: 
duct  for  groiip  facilitators  and  organization  devetepment  practitioners  we  utilize  a  wide 
arra>  of  materials.  In  selecting  items  for  publication  we  ask  ourseKes,  "Would  ue  use 
that/  '  We  try  out  our  ow  n  \ersi(ms  of  particular  structured  experiences  in  the  labora- 
tories which  we  conduct,  and  often  we  are  able  to  make  important  7io(hfic\itions  in 
these  designs  ba.^e^  on  this  experi(*ne^^.  Innovati(^)n  in  human  relatiims  training  is  a  norm 
that  has  been  very  Vvell  established,  and  adaptation  of  the  learning  experieiui'S  that  an* 
inehidrd  in  this  book  is  espeeted.  We  S(0(l6m  use  an  exmise  the  same  way  twice,  anil 
we  anticipate  that  users  \\\\\  adap't  this  uiatecial  for  their  own  particular  traiiung  |)ur- 
poses  W  e  eiH  ourage  us(Ts  to  share  tlu  ir  adaptations  With  us  anil  other  facilitators. 

W  e  want  to  ai  know  ledge  the  continued  contributions  of  our  wi\  es,  w  ho  ha\  e  spent 
a  great  (IimI  of  time  in  uKiking  it  possible  for  us  to  free  omselves  for  the  hours  recpiired 
to  edit  such  a  volume  They  also  have  l)een  inN'ahuiblo  in  assisting  us  in  thi.*  editing  task. 


low  a  f 'ity.  Iowa 
January,  1973 
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5.  Where  Is  the  best  starting  point 
for  C/Is  who  want  to  prevent  sexism 
from  interfering  with  client  relation- 
ships? 

6.  What  are  the  costs  of  having  a 
sexist  syste^  in  society? 

7.  Have  students  report  to  small 
groups  for  a  discussion  and  group 
facllj^tation  women's  issues. 

Conduct  at  least  one  of  attached 
approved  exercises;  more  If  you  have 
time, 

EXERCISK  I 

OBJECTIVE:*  Share  oj>lnlons  on  womanhood;  notice  differences  In  values; 
Identify  stereotypes,  outmoded  roles,  and  Incorrect  information;  observe 
group  process.  ^ 

TIME :     Approxlma  tely  1  Hour . 

\.  ,  Have  the  students  individually  complete  WS  AB-6-16,  Opinlonalre  on 
W<^manhood,  .  .       '    .  ' 

/ 

2,     Ask  the  students  tTo  share  their  answers  with  a  partner  In  dlads, 

\leassemble  Into  the  small  group  into  a  circle  and  have  the  stt^dents 
^report  on  the  small  group  discussions, 

/  A.     The^  instructor  shares  the  correct  answers,  opens  the  ^loor  to  dis- 
cussion, and  observes  the  group  process,  ■ 

5.  Ask  for  process  observations  from  Students,,  and  share  your  own  (In- 
structor) obse^rvatlons , 

6.  .Ask   if  the  objective  of  this  hour  was  met,  and  summarized. 
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as  a  thing  and  not  a  person »  because 
of  their  sex,   l>i  sexist  behavior, 

V,     This    ittltiido  offends  «ind  , 
dcpcrsonn  I  1 7.0S  both  men  and  women* 
This  attitude  toward  women  seems  to 
perpetuate  the  »ldea  that  women  only' 
exist  to  serve  male  desires. 


7.      Identify  what  C/Is  can  do  to 
prevent  5exl3m  from  interfering  with 
the  helping  relationship.     The  best 
way  to  start   is  to  make  changes  in 
ourselves • 


a.  Become  aware  of  your  feelings 
and  reactions  toward  women. 


'  »  1"  *•  - 


b.     Evaluate  your  attitudes  and 
behavior  toward  women.     Notice  how 
your  attitudes  and  behaviors  to- 
ward women  affect  their  feelings. 
If  your  behavior  is  questionable 
or  inappropriate ,   change  i  t . 


c.  Know  the  regulations,  pq|,icies, 
and  doctrines  concerning  women  ii\  the 
Air  Force  as  we  11  as  female  DAF 
civilians.  ' 

d.  CQnfront  others  who  discrim- 
inate On  the  basis  of.seXi 

.■ '  I  *. 

e.  Treat  people  as  individuals 
who  are  to  be  valued  for  their  indi- 
viduality. 

f.  Try  not  to  stereotype. 
APPL I CAT ION/ F VALUATION 

1.  H^ow  might  your  female  clients 
react  to  paternalism  from  the  C/t? 

2.  -  Hbw  might"  your  female  clients 
react  to  sexist  language  From  the 
C/I? 


3.     How  might  your  female  clients 
react  to  stereotyping  from  the  C/T? 

Give  an  example  of  the  use  oT 
a  double  standard? 


diirl4^  interviews  with  female  clients 
This  action  can  compromise  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  client  and 
severely,  restrict  the  clients  be- 
ing Interviewed. 

5/    Identify  sexir,t  language  that 
often  comes  up  during  interviews. 
Rroup  counseling;,  education  classes, 
or  in  day  to  day  conversations  of  C/ I 


a.  C/Is  who  use  sexist  jokes  or 
words  show  a  latk  of  sensitivitiy  sfor 
the  fe?ellngs  of  womert,  run  the  risk 
of  having  their  clients  "turn  them  of 

b.  Because  sexist  language  is 
so  common,  C/Is  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  confront  in  clients/associ-- 

ates,  particularly  in  groups. 

'  ■  <  • 

(1)  It  will  be  necessary  to 
confront  such  language  in  environ-  ; 
ments.  that  the  C/Is  control  (class- 
rooms, counseling  sessions*  human 
relations  councils,  etc.) 

(2)  When  the  language  Is 
confronted,  clients/associates  will 
know  whare  you  stand  on  th\3  issvie. 


.6.     Explain  that  treating  women  as 
sex  objects  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  attitudes  to  identify.  ^ 

.     a.     The  line  between  appreci-- 
at  lj[)g^>sexual  I  ty  and  sexism  seems 
to  1>e  wcry  th  In  as  times  . 

b.  Appreciating  a  woman's  or  a 
man's  sexuality  is  a  normal  feeling- 
Having  sexual  feelings  toward  the 
opposite- sex  is  not  sexist. 

c.  ^When  comments  are  made  that 
indicate  a  woman  or  a  man  Is  to  be 
us^,  rather  th^irfv^^appreclated,  that 
Is'sexlst* 


.  .-»v  .-■  ■■>• 


d.     Generally^  treating  anyone 
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»  «  .      Ilirsr  .ittlliKlivs  Jo  not  ,illow 
women  tn-hc  ir^iMiocI  «s  Ind  J  v  I  duii  I  ,s 
and  block  t  oniiniin  1  ra  1 1  on  between  the 
client  and  the  C/I.     Because  the  C/l 
doesn't  hear  or  respond  to  the  clients 
needs,   the  client  does  not  get  the 
help  she  needs. 


3.     Identify  paternnlism  as  a  very 
protective  attitude  that  assumes 
that  women  are  not  capable  of  Laklnj!; 
care  of  themselves,  ^o  someone  should^ 
do  it  for  them.^^This  is  usually  seen 
as  a  favor  toVomen.  "  * 

a.     Paternalism  keeps  vomen  from 
accepting  responsibility  for  their 
act  ions  . 


b.     While  some  women  may  encour- 
age/jceinforce  thi\  attitude,  most 
women  neither  want  nor  need  the 
kind  of  help  that  says  they  are  help- 
less. 


c.  Complying  with  the  ctieRt's 
paternalistic  wan^s  may  not  be  best 
for  her. 

^    -     d.     Paternalism  often  serves  ' 
C/Is  *by. making  them  feel  useful, 
important,  or  superior,  and>  at  the 
s^me  time.   It  does  not  help  the  ^ 
client .  .  A. 

e.     A  good  questloa  to  ask  is, 
''Am  I  doing  this  because  the  client 
needs  the  help  or  because  It  makes 
me  feel  good?"  \ 


4.     Explain  that  double  standa^rds 
often  take  two  forms:  .  differences 
in  behaviots  to  be  accepted  and 
requiring  ei  chaperon  to  be  present 
with  female  clients.  - 


"4  *•)*;.••  * 


a.  C/Is  somtimes  will  accept 
behaviors  of  men  as  normal  and  the  ' 
same  behavior  from  women  bb  inap- 
propriate. 

b.  vSome  C/Is  require  a  chaperon 
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promotion  and  respoOvS  Ibl  I  f  ty  tl\an 
civilian  life. 

b.     Many  women  R<*t  the  chance  to 
find  out  Just  who  they  are  without 
being  role-bound  at  >lion)e  • 


p>»iii  it  «  I 


c.     There  is  s^till  a  long  push 
before  women  are  coiYsidered  a  truly 
p  rpf  ess  iona  I  equa  ls\  _ 

EVALUATION/APPLICATION 

1.  What  are  soi^  examples  of  per- 
sonal/sexism? 

2.  How  might  the   lack  of  successful 
female  role  models  affect  women  in 
the  military?  ' 


6 j  .     CIUTERION  OBJECTIVES:  Identify 
counselor/ Interviewer  atj^Htudes  and 
actions  toward  female  clients  and 
their  impact  on  the  helping  rela- 
tionship, and  the  actions  counselors/ 
interviewers  can  take  to  prevent 
sexism  from  interfering  with  this 
relationship . 

I.     Explain  that  how  women  are  treated 
as  clients  is  dependent  upon  the  at- 
titudes of  the  counselor/interviewer 

(C/I),.     .         .       •  " 

*  \ 

•2.     Explain  that  "stereotyping  wo- 
men or  an  individual  woman  ^may  be  " 
based  on  the  C/Is  idea  of  what  a 
womdn  "should  be"  or  "should  do". 

n.     C/Im  may  sec  women  as  Imv- 
InK  "natural"  roles  to  fulfijl. 
When  they  don't  take  on  those  roles, 
t\\\ty  are  cppsidc^red  "odd*" 

b..  ^Stereotyping  can  also  bo 

the  statement,  "All   ^      .  ^  y 

women  are  alike.'*    The  blank  can  be 
filled  with"  almost  any  adjective  - 
black,  white,  asian,  mlll/ary,  etc. 
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loR  i (a  1 
resourceful 


^  (3)     Finding  an  appropriate 
and  comfortable  balance  between  flmi- 
ninlty  *inil  Retting  the  job  done  can 
be  difficult  and   frustrating.  Thts 
i  nvo 1  vert : 

(a)  Gaining  a  new. 
awareness  of  herself  ,and  her  environ- 
ment . 

(b )  Eve  ryone  expec  t  i  ng 
people  'to  be  individuals  ratfier  than 
stereotyped  roles  of  men  and  women. 

4.     Identify  the  third  problem  women 
face  in  the  mil^tary;   lack  of  role 
mode  Is. 

t 

a.     There  are  very  few  women  in 
the  following  categories:  Senior 
enlisted  officers,  or  civilian  man- 
agers, and  even  fewer  minority  Women. 

g  b.     People  learn  by  modeling 
others  to  be  successful  men  and  wo- 
'  men  rule  models. 

c.     To  be  a  '*flrst  in'*  is  a 
challenge  for  a  women  to  prove  that 
she  can  do  the  job,  as,  well  as  to 
learn  how  to  cop^  with  new  behaviors 
without  losing  self  respect  and  dig- 
.nlty. 


\ 


d.  Women  must  build  new  roles 
for  themselves . 

5.     Today  can  be  an  exciting  time 
for  wompn  In  uniform. 


4  fit 


a.     There  are  definite  advantages 
to  being  in  uniforms-equal  pay,  the 
chance  to  travel,  ^educational  oppor- 
tunities»  and  a  better  chance  at 
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Poc  example,   the  woman  security 
police  who   Is  not   allowinl  to  on 
patrol,    so   stir   l)rcom4»^^    t  h(»  niTiiiam'nl 
tlosk  scTKiant,      Ihl^  pots  licr  at  a 
(ilsaclvantaj'.e   Tor  OJT,  qualifications 
for  her  APR.  and  promotion  testing 
and  so,  chances  are  she^tll  not 
progress  as  fast  as  her  male  counter- 
parts. 


3  .     After  i  nadequa te 
preparation,   thrusting  women  Into 
Jobs  they  cannot  handle.     Not  provid- 
ing ad(»quate  training  for  women  in 
OJT.     While  some  OJT  failures  may  be 
the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  woman,  many  are  the  lack  of 
adequate  training  by  the  supervisor. 

(c)  Shift  of  responsibility 
t  rem  women  to  men..    This  Involves 
not  allowing  women  to  supervise  men. 
Many  positions  liave  been  created  just 
for  women  so  they  will  not  supervise 
men . 

(d)  All  of  these  actions 
are  lllegalV  however,  they  do  take 
place  in  the  Air  Force  today.  , 


3;     Identify  that  the  second  problem 
she  faces  is  role  conflict  which 
comes  out  of  living  in  an/ienvlron- 
ment  that  is  90%  male. 

a.     Conflict  between  being 
femi  n  ine  and  competent/product  I  ve 

(I)     Women  are  encouraged  . 
to  display  the  traditional  traits 
of  femininity  while  most  jobs  require 
traditional  masculine  traits.- 


(2a)  Feminine  traits 
Sexy 

Nurturing/compassionate  y 

illogical 

hel pless 

(2b)  Trrtltfl  to  get  job  done 
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power  structure  docs  not  often  Include 
women , 

( f  )     Wl)  I  I  e  MuhciM^.^c  I  ous 
sexism  may  be  unintentional,    It  still 
humt^,  personally  anj!  morale  In  gen- 
eral and  may  also  be  Illegal. 

(3)     CoiK*5(-lous  sexl.'iin  Is 
illesnl  and   Is   Intended  to  luirt/sub- 
ordinato  wotTu»n,  ConsclAf.s  scxiam  can 
be  based  on  a   fear  of  ¥6men .  This 
fear  resylts  from  the  belief  that 
men  sliould  be  superior  to  women,  but 
that   the   lndlvldu.il  man  may  not  be 
superior.     This  mnn  may  look  for 
Instances   in  which  women  are  Incom- 
petent,  to  "prove"  he   Is  better  than 
women  to  blo3ter  his  sagging  self 
esteem.     In  this  procej^s  the  man  .may 
ridicule  woman  and  even  distort 
reality.     Some  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  consc ious^exism  are:^ 

•  _  (a)     Ridicule  of  women. 


l^.     Cartoons  that 
show  military  women  as  sexless  and 
civilian  womeh  as  over  sexed.     A  good 
example  of  this  the  Beetle  Baily  comic 
strip  that  portrays  botb  stereotypes. 

f 

2^.    Jokes  aimed  at 
^the  conduct  of  military  women  with 
statements   like,  "All  WAF's  are  whores" 
"f)nly  lesbians   loin  the  military", 
"If  she  could  get  h  husband  she  would 
get  married".     While  these  statements 
t^order  on  slander,   they  can  also  hurt 
and  demoralize  women. 


(b) 

of  women  include 


•og rammed  failure 


assigning  women 
are  women  rather 
are  qualified. 


1^.  Indiscriminately^ 
io  jobs  because  they 
:han  because  they 


2.  Not  allowing  a 
woman  to  do  the  Job  she  was  trained 
for  bocuaso  tt  serves  the  supervisor^ 
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Individual  Interpretation  of  the 
iCRulatlon  may  bi  f.exlst. 


mSmS 


b.     Pergonal  sexLsm  can  bo  done 
consciously  or  subconsciously. 

(1)     Subconscious  attitudes/ 
adverse  actions  generally  are  not 
dt»HlRnt»d  to  p.'itronlze  hurt,  Suhr(^n-- 
si  ious   .11  r  1 1  ucles/.idvo  r.se  act  lon^  may 
ho  a  protjui  t  of   lack  of  awarenViJs  of 
women  *  s  f eel Ings  »   hut   can  still  Imrt , 
cause  bad  morale,   and  diminish  Job 
performance.     Some  examples  are: 


(a)  Use  of   first  name 
ot    w(;iiien  »uid  usln^',  the  rank  and  title 
of  men  with  the  same  rank. 

(b)  Use  of  slang  that 
is  depersonalized  or  refer  to  people 
as  objects. 


'*'lhe  best  f ema le* 
izatlon*'. 


1.     Being  cited  as 
in  the  Organ- 


2. 


Tltle»s  WAF  for 


male  clerk  typists 


(c)     Lack  of  recognition 
for  accompl  Ishnjen  ts/contribut  ions  . 


J^.     Assuming  that 
a  Job  well  dou'  by  a  women  is  "to  be 
expected"  and  the  same  job  done  by  a 
man  is  outstanding,  or  the  reverse. 

(d)     Exclusion  of  women 


1_.     Overlook  women 
Vrhen  invitations  are  passed  out. 


'    2.     Exclusion^  from 
J  discussions  of  on  dut.y^a*>well  as  off  ^ 
duty  hnfxpenlngs,  sports,  and  pastimes. 


(v)     Torgettlng  to  plan 
for  women's  unique  needs.     This  gen- 
erally comes  from  being  unaware  of 
the  needs  of  the  women  since  the 
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the  egos  of   Insecure  men.     By  koeploR 
womon  oppressed,   they  think  thoy  cnn 
,mainr.iin  their  "superior"  positions. 

E  V A  L  U AT I ON / A  P  P  L I C AT I ON 
1.     Define  SOX  1  sin 

.11 

\ 

Kxpl.iin   hr>w  ?;ox   rolr  sttMootyp- 
in>^.  h.is  |)(»rpot  u<it  I'd  scxl  sni. 


4.... 


3.,    Explain  how   job  discrimination 
U^H  perpetuated  sexism. 

PRtSKNTATTON 

61.     CRITERION  OlUhlCTIVE:  Identify 
rob  I ems  women  in  the  military  face, 

^> 

1,  Explain  that  when  a  woman  d^o^ldes 
to  ]oin  the  Air  Force,   she  must  first 
fac<}  the  attitudes  of  friends  and 
family-some  negative  some  positive. 
However,  when  she  puts  on  the  uni- 
form she  faces  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems. 

2,  Identify  that  the  first  -problem 
she  face^  is  discrimination.  Dis- 
crimination occurs  in  baMcally  two 
types:     Instutlonal  and  personal- 

^'  a.     Instutlonal  sexism  has 
Changed  tremendously  ^slijce  1972  , 

(1)  Regulations  governing 
Py^gn^^ncies  changed  to  allow  women 
to^ remain  in  duty  during  pregnancy, 

(2)  Most  career  fields  are 
open  to  women*, 

(3)  The  service  academies 
arc  ^low  open  to  women, 

(A)     Tra  i  nl  ng  prere(|uIstto.-i 
have  chan>;e<l  to  Insure  qualified  wo- 
men and  men  are  assigned  'to  Jobs. 

'^•'"'(5)    While  many  regulations 
that  Instutionally  discriminate 
against  women  have  changed,  the 


•■'.^l^jRvr 
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.subservient  ; 


(b)     Latino  women. as 


gesh  las 


(c)     Asian  women  as 


3.     Explain  that  both  men  and  women 
lose  In  a  sexist  system  and  the  price 
for  maintaining  their  positions  ran 
be  high. 

a.  Women  and  men  are  limited  to 
the  male  and  female  roles  they  are 
assigned  at  birth,  and  not  allowed  to 
develop  their  full  potential  as  people 

b.  Reduced  productivity  on  the 
Job  is  the  most  tangible  price, 

(1)  When  people  are  not  per- 
jf  mltted  to  use  all   tholr  skills,  they 

become  clemot  1  vated  and  mi ss lop  acrom- 
p  I  islunont  suf  f  ers  . 

v 

(2)  Any  orgaMza^t ion  that 
uses  pnly  half  its  work  force  can 
only  accomplish  half  its  mission. 

c.  People  who  feel  they  are  not 
treated  fairly  often  turn  to  resent- 
ful, nonproductive,  or  counterproduc- 
tive actions,  such  as 


(1)  The  ''cold  shoulder'', 
silence,  doing  minimal  work, 

(2)  Sharing  their  resentment 
among  their  peers. 

(3)  Plotting  revenge  or 
passive  r*eslstencc. 


d.  Some  women  and  men  may  have 
nn  Interest  In  maintaining  a  sexist 
system. 

(1)  The  system  allows  wo- 
men to  not  take  responsibility  for 
themselves  or  their  actions. 

(2)  The  syst^  may  bloster 
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superior  I  ly-tlwit  males  ore  ishe  ones 
wh<!>  do  everything. 

d.     Social  customs  find  courtesies 
.are  based  on  the  idea  that  women  are 
wcnk  notMl  to  he  protected  or  >',iv(Mi 

'>pr(  corv^  i  deration  becuuse  they  ,'ire 

f ema le . 

(1)  Examples  are  oponii^', 
car  doors,    llRhtlnp  cigarettes, 
carrying  packages,  standing  when 
women  enter  a  room,  giving  women 
seats  on  buses, 

(2)  These  courtesies  are  nice 
considerations  when  extended  becuse 
the  man  wants  to  do  them  -  not  when 

he  feels  he  has  to.     Women  do  not  need 
these  things  done  for  them,  Infact, 
one  might  open  a  door  for  any  person, 
regardless  of  sex* 

(3)  These  customs  have  kept 
men  and  wonjen  locked   in  the  roles  of 
••female*'  and  ''male"  rather  than  "people' 
ro  I  e , 

e.     Media  images  of  women  have 
projected  all  the  sterotypes  imagin- 
able.   Vl'hese  include;   everything  from 
movies  to  television  programs,  commer- 
cials, and  magazines.  i 

(1)  Women  a^  projected  in 
traditional  roles  pf  jnother,  wife,  or 
pretty  little  things  .Who  need  only  be 
pretty.    ..4 

(2)  Imapes'  of  minority  women 
have  displayed  hoj^h  the  racist  and 
sexl?U  ,':li'reot yp^/s . 

(ii)     !i  lack  v^omen  /is 
strong,   fat,  'inatr iarichs"; 
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lo  rise  wtth  cclmntlonal  nttalnmont. 
It   rises  tar  loss   for  women. 

J_.     White  women  tend  to 
make  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
earnings  pf  men  with  some  education. 

2.     Of  fulltlme  workers, 
minority  women  iMrn  slightly   less  than 
wh  i  tc»  women. 


3.     6  3%  of  women  workers 
are  In  clerical,  sales,  and  service 

jobs.     Compared  to  20%  of  men  In  the 
same  fields.     THese  ^re  generally  the 

low  paying  Jobs. 

(b)  •  Job  discrimination 
is  very  effective  at  preventing  eco- 
nomic independence  for  women  and 
therefore  effective  in  maintaining 
male  dominance. 


1-     It  is  very  diffi- 
culty for  a  woman  to  make  the  same  pay 
as  a  man  with  comparable  education. 

2^.     There,  women  are 
faced  with  the  difficult  choice  of  being 
dependent  oi\  a  man  for  income  or  living  " 
on  half  the  ^standard  of  living  she  may 
other  wise  have. 

c.  Language  used  when  referring 
to  women  is  probably  the  most  common 
form  of  sexism. 

, (1)    Use  of  slang  terms  that 
refer  to  women  as  property  or  s^*: 
objects  to  be  used  by  men,  e.g.  piece/ 
hammer,  broad,  dumb  broad,  chick,  girl 
when  referring  to  adult  women. 


(2)  In  written  communication 
wMinj'.  non-neutral    Inn«unRo;   lo.  ,-  mas- 
(Milino  pronouns  whc»n  referring  to 
womi-n  :huI  men! 

(3)  All  of  those  examples  seem 
small,  but  they  allow  men  to  deal  with 
women  as  objects  rather  that  as  people 
arid  perpetuate  the  stereotypes  of  male 

c 
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(2)     Somo  of  the  common  stere- 
otypes are: 


Women  are 

passive 

weak 

emoLionai 
illogical 
sexy 


Men  are ; 
agRross  i ve 
strong 
unemot  tona 1 
logical 
tough 


(3)     This  stereotyping  is  based 
on  cultural,   social,    religious  tradi- 
t  i ons , 

,f 

.  (a>^    Trad  it  lonal  ly 
(culturally,  )re  1  Ijr^iously,   and  socially) 
men  have  been  stereotyped,  as  the 
pliysical  and  emotional  fiuperior  of 
women. 

(b)  Bdth  men  and  women 
have  brouglit  into  and  continued  to 
believe  this  stereotype.     Men  because 
thay  could  maintain  dominance  and 
women  because  they  did  not  have  to 
accept  responsibility. 

(c)  Wdmen  are  now  ques- 
tioning the  ideas  of  male  supremacy 
and  stereotyped  roles  for  people. 
Some  men  are  beginning  to  see  hpw 
much  they  are  restricted  by  these 
stereotypes,  too. 

b.     Identify   job  discrimination  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  perpetuating 
sexism. 

(1)     Despite  legislation 
(The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  6A  or  the 
14th  Amendment)  on  sex  discrimination 
in  employmtfftt,  job  discrimination 
still  exists.     (World  Almanac  lr976 
and  [}.  S.  Department  of  L^bor  & 
Women's  Rights  Almanac  1976). 


(a)    While  income  tends 
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(1)  The  verbal  assu^lt  on 
tl>e  St  reet  ; 

(2)  A  "well  meant'*  sexist 
joke  told  by  n  co-worlcer,  husband 
or  friend; 

(3)  Lower  pay  at  work; 

(A)  Television  commercials : 
(5)     To  son^v  lyrics 

^'     **1  wont  a  paper  doll   t  IwU 
r  can  call   my own."  "As   lon^  as 
lie  needs  me  .  " 

2.     Kxplaln  that  So;:  Ism  In  the 
United  States  is  perpetuated  by  a 
numbef  of  factors  which  include 
the  following: 

a.     Sex  role  stereotyping  as 
the  system  of  separating  by  sex, 
roles  people  play  in  society  and 
labeling  them  as  "male"  or  "female" 
roles, 

(1)  Sex  role  steretotyping 
starts  very  early  by  such  actions 
as: 

(a)  '   baby     iris  y^l  pink 
and   frilly  tli  In^'.s 

(b)  I  til  \  c  }\lr\s.  arc* 
IviMi  do  I  hi  an<l  <h)  I     ht>uses  and 

(fold  not  play  with  l^er  brother's 
chemistry  set. 

(c)  little  boys  are 
discouraged  from  playing  with  dojls 
or  .reading  poetry, 

(d)  the  list  can  go  on 
and  on  with  what  girls  "should"  be 
and  what  boys  Vshould"  be/ 
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A  ru)    1  r  I'  I  cu  lt  i  i:  s  (  w(  )M  k  n  ) 


OVKKV  ir.w 

I.  Cover  lesson  o-bjt^ctlves  with  Che 
students.         .  ^ 


2.     Discus??  the  lesson  chronology, 

a.     Tgday's  lecture  will  cover 
the  definition  oT  sexism  and  the 
major  factors   that  have  prepetu/ited 

.sexism         the  Unl  ted  Statss , 

/ 
/ 

h  .    /Somi*  p roh  I  imuh  womt^n  in  t  lie 
m  i  I  i  H  ry   f  u  i*  . 


c  .      I'i  na  I  J  y  ,   how  some  t^f  the 
a 1 1  i  tudes  and  at- 1  ions   t ha  t   in  ter  f  ei  e 
wi.th  helping  relationships,  and  how 
•ito  overcome  them. 

jlRANSITlON 

Let's  begin  by  taking  a  look  at 
what  is  sexism. 


BODY  (3  hVs  45  Mln) 


PRESENTATION 


r)h.     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:     I  dent  i  fy 
the  definition  of  the  term  sexism 
and  the  ma  Jor  factors  tha t  have 
^jei'peLua ted  sexism  In  the  United 
Sta  tes - 

i.  Identify  sexism  as  any  attitude, 
behavior,  or  Instl tut lonal  structure 
which  subordiantes  a  person  or  group 
because  of  sex. 


a.  Sexism. may  be  directed  at 
men  as  well  a ^  women. 


b./  Men 
women  by  sex 
and  Instltut 


c.  Sexi 


re  as  restricted  as 
St  attitudes,  actions, 
onal  \stlructures . 


m  can  he  everything 


f  rem 
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rj<r)ss-r;u[;ruRAL^'iFri:RKN(:i-s 

AND  DIPFTCULTIES  (WOMEN) 


PART  II  -  TEACHING- GUIPK 
INTRODUCTION  (5  Mln) 


ATTENTION 

During  the  last  four  to  five  years 
there  have  been  dramatic  changes  in 
the,  number  and  treatment  of  women  in 
the  military.     These  changes  have 
been  a  direct  reflection  of  the  rj^- 
newed  awareness  of  the  position  of 
women  In  our  .society. 

As  wc  sit   hvrv  today  tlierc  arc 
w*>mcn  be  I ny,  sworn  Into  the  m  111  tary 
with  many  mnrr  waltluK  for  a  chance 
to  join. 

This  Kfowth  was  caused  by  a  need  for 
people  power,  but  the  milltM-y 
establishment  wasn^t  really%ret>ared 
for  all  the  logistical  as  well  as. 
{ittitudinal  problems  this  growth  has 
caused.    One  interesting  thing  is 
that  many  of  these  situations  aren't 
that  new,  because  women,  military 
and  civilian  have  served  in  many 
fnilltary  capacities  before  and 
especially  during  WW  II,  Despite 
this,  many  women  are  dtlll  trying  to 
prove  that  they  can  do  the  Job  .to 
the  public,   to  Congress,  "to  ^he 
military  leadership  and  even  to 
their  corw<^rkcrs, 

MOTIVATION 

'Many  people  see  the  changes  as 
affecting  women  only.     Everyone  is 
affected  by  the  new  awaren^.ss  of 
wometi  especially  Social  Actions 
Specialists.     You  will  not  Only  need 
more  "knowledge,  bu-t  you  wi^l  also 
need  more  Sensitivity  to  the  problems 
women  face.  § 
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BEHAVIORS 
OF 

BIACKS 


BEHAVIORS 
OF 
BLACKS 


BEHAVIOR  WHICH  BLOCK  AUTHENTIC  RBLATIOHS 


/ 


-  Controntatlons  too  harihlji^^ 

-  Rejection  of  honest  exprwloos  of  •cc«pt«nce 
nnd  friendship. 

-  Fuihing  Whites  Into  such  a  poature  that  leamlnjt 
and  re-exa«ilnatlon  la  Impo^aible. 

-  Failure  to  keep  a  coHid.tMnt  and  then  offering 
no  axplaoatlon. 

-  "In-group"  Joking,  laughing  at  Whltea  In  Black 
culture  language. 

-  Giving  aiMV«ra  that  Blacks  think  Whitea  want 
to  hear 

-  Using  confrontation  as  th«  prlswry  relationship 
afyle, 

-  l8olationisa. 


BEHAVldiflWHICH  FACILITATE  AUTWimC  RELATIONS 


-  Shoulng  Interest  in  uadsrstsmdiiif  Whits 's  point 
of  view, 

-  Acknowledging  that  there  are  so»e  cos^tted  Whites. 

-  Acting  as  If  'W  have  Som  powsr"  -  and  don't  need 
to  prove  It. 

-  Allowing  Whit  as  to  ejcperieoce  unawars  areaa  of  racism, 

-  Openness. 

-  Kxpresfilon  ol-  real  feelings.  ,  "     ^  ■ 

-  Dealing  with  Whites'  wHsrs  th«y  sre. 

-  Meeting  Whites  half-^y.  <  .  * 

-  Trsatlng  Whit|ls  on^ons-^to-on«^asls. 
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SocUl  AcLioaii  TiTnUiln*  Hranch  LP-AA/BB-I-6  (4) 

LAckland  AM,  Texas  »      •  1  )\ugust  1^78 


AUTHEffTIC  RELATIONS  EXERCISE  m^tk  SHEET  -B" 

PART  IV  -  BLACKS 

ONl.Y 

ASSUMPTIONS  WHICH  BLOCK  AirTHEMTIC  REtJ^TIOMS 

assOmptions 

BLACKS 
MAKE 

-  All  Whites  ar«  alike. 

-  There  are  no  ''soul  brothers"  aaong  Whltee^ 

-  Honkies  have  ell  the  poWer, 

VHiltee  ere  el^ys  trying  to  use  Blecke« 

-    wtites  ere  united  In  their  attitude  toward  Blacks, 

-    All  Whl^e  are  racists. 

> 

-    Whltea  ere  not  really  trying  to  understand  the 
eltuetloA  of  the  Blacks,^ 

-    Vhltey^e  got  to  deal  on  Black  tenas^ 

> 

-    Silencers  the  sign  of  hostility « 

Whltee  cannot  end  vlll  not  change  except  by  force, 

^    The  only  nay  to  gain  attention  la  through  con- 
frontatimi*  ^ 

( 

All  Whites  are  deceptive^ 
"    All  Whit«»  will  let  you  down  in  the  "crunch.** 

• 

! 

1 

^  :  ;  

ASSUMPTIONS  WHICH  FACILITATE  AUTHENTIC  RELATIO|)S 

Assumptions 

BLACKS 

•>    Op«nMg«  Is  healtliy 

^    IntarSepaodlanca  la  neaped  betvaen  Blacks  and  Whites. 
^    People  count  Mi  lndivlduale« 

-    If«9oelatioa  and  cod  labors  t  loo  arc  poatlbla  strategic*  .* 

-    Whltsa  ars  huaan  balat  and  wtMCher  thsy  sKould 
or  not  do  iMTfa  thalr  own  lMMig<nips. 

\ 

'   -    S<MM  Vhltss  can  halp  and  '*do  ttwir  own  thing «" 
-  80»al|lilta#ha(ya"aoul,'' 

Attachment  4 


BEHAVIOR  WHICH  BLOCK  AUTHENTIC  REIJVTIONS 


BEHAVIOR 
OF 

WHITES 


Interruptions, 

■ 

-  Copde0«ndlng  behavior, 

-  Offering  ^elp  where  not  needed  or  vanned. 

-  Avoidance  of  contact  (eye-to-eye  and  physical), 

-  Verbal  focus  on  Blacks  behavior  rather  than 
White  behavior. 

Insisting  on  playing  games  according  to 
White  rules. 

-  Shoving  annoyance  at  Black  behavior  which  ^ 
differs  from  their  own* 

-  Expressions  of  too-easy  acceptance  and  friendship. 

-  talking  about,  rather  than  to,  blacks  who  are 
present , 


BEHAVIORS  WHICH  FACILITATE  AUTHENTIC  RELATIONS 


BEHAVIORS 

or 

WHITES 


-  Directness  and  openness  in  expressing  feelings, 

-  Assisting  other  White  brothers  to  understand  and 
confront  *  feelings, 

-  Supporting  self -initiated  moves  of  Black  people, 

V. 

-  Listening  without  interrupting. 

Demonstration  of  Interest  In  learning  about 'Black 
perceptions,  culture,  etc, 

-  Staying  with  tfnd  working  through  difficult  con- 
frontations. 

-  Taking  a  risk  (e.g,,  being  first  to  confront  the 
dlff  emeces) , 

-  Assuming^  responsibility  for  examining  own  motives 


.and  where  they  are, 

- — 


0 


-•fey 


^^8 


—  — - — ^  ^ — -1 — ^  

ASSUMPTIONS  WHICH  FACILITATE  AUTHtlNTlC  RELATIONS 

ASSUMPTIONS 
WHITER 
MAKE 

-  Blacks  want  a  reaponslble  aoclety. 

-  Blacks  are  capable  of  managerial  maturity, 

-  I  may  be  part  of  the  problem. 

• 

* 

» 

< 

  ■     ■                                                                                                                                                                                                                                            .  ' 

«                                                     *  ** 

1 


Mi 
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Soclni.  Actions  Training  Branch 
Lacklund  AFB,  T«x<it 


LP-AA/BB-I-6  (3) 
1  August  1976 


AimggnC  RELATION?.  t:XF,KClSE  ANSWER  SHEET  "A" 


PART  III  -  WHITE^pWLY 


ASSUMPTIONS 
WHITES 
MAKE 


ASSUMPTIONS  VmiCH  BlJoCK  AUTHENTIC  RELATIONS 


-  Color  Is  unimportant  In  Interpersonal  relations. 

-  Blacks  vlll  always  welcon»e  and  appreciate  inclu- 
sion In  white  society. 

-  Open  recognition  of  color  may  embarrass  Blacks. 

-  Blacks  can  be  stereotyped, 

-  Blacks  are  trying  to  use  Whites.  ' 

-  White  society  Is  superior  to  Black  society, 

-  "Liberal"  Whites  are  free  of  racism.'' 

-  All  Blacks  are  alike  In  their  attitudes, 

-  Blacks  are  oversensitive. 
Blacks  must  be  controlled. 


ASSUMPTIONS 
WHITES 
MAKE 


ASSUMPTIONS  WHICH  FACILITATE  AUTHENTIC  RELATIONS 


-  People  count  as  Indlvlduala 

-  BlackB  are  human — with  Individual  filings,  aspirations, 
and  attitudes. 

•    Blacks  have  a  heritage  of  which  they  are  pvpud. 

-  In^erd^endence  Is  needed  between  Whites  arid  Blacks. 
Blacks  are  angry 

-  Whites  cannot  fully  understand  what  It  means  Ao  be 
Black. 

-  l^ltene'aa/ Blackness  Is  a  real  dlffarence  but  not  the* 
basis  on  .which  to  determine  bohavlor. 

Mott  Blacks  c«n  handle  White's  authentic  behavior  and 
fadings.  ^ 


BUCHyWtflTE  BPtAVIOR  SCA/UB 

PART  II  -  BUCKS  OWI.Y 

Nov  that  you  hmvm  rated  your  aatuttpclont  concerning  Vhltts^  v«  mrm 
Interested  In  jour  behavior.    Place  a  chaclr  oaxt  to  tha  batiayior 
cloaaat  to  your  own, 

  Confrontation  to  early  and  to  harshly, 

.    -  .    .   .'  ■ 
  Shoving  Interest  In  i^ndaratand  Vhlta^a  po^nt  of\yl*rir»  , 

  Acknowledging  that  there  art  *o«e  comltted  Vrttl^^^f  ;^ 

  ReJ^tlon  of  honest  expraaalona  of  accaptenca  and  f rifijMMrhlp , 

 Acting  aa  If  'Ve  hare  som  power*' — and  don^t  need  to /prove  11^ 

 Allowing  Whites  to  experience  unaware  areas  o^^  racis«\  \ 

  Openness. 

r 

  Expre«»lon  of  real  f««Ilngs. 


Pushing  Whites  into  «uch  a  d«feiwlv«  posture  that  learnlnt  and 
re~ex<adLn«tloh  Is  lapoeslble. 


_  Failure  to  keep  »  comltawnt  end  then  offering  no  explenetlon. 

'      *  _  -  * 

_  "In-group"  Joking,  Imkghing  at  Whites — In  Black  culture  lenguag 
_  Giving  ^anevers.  Black  t^|iink  White*  vent  to  beat . 
_  Uaing  confrontation  ae  the  prlMry  relatloaahip  style. 
_^  Dealing  with  Whites  wfMre 
_  Meeting  Whites  half-vay, 
_  Treating  Whites  on  one-to>one  basis, 
Isolatlonisni. 


I  priaary  i 
tl^  ere» 
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Social  Action*  TiT^lxting  Branch 
I.Jickland  AFB,  T«x«« 


LP-AA/BB-1-6  (2) 
1  August  1978 
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AUTHENttc  RIIATIONS  KXKRCISE  WmXSBEBT  "B"    (p.rt  II  Blacks) 
BLACK/WHITE  ASSUMPTIOHS  5C^.E 
PART  II  -  BIACKS  ONLY 

Plac.  a  check  n«t  to  the  ...uB^tlon.  which  iiould  b««t  dMcrlb.  th«  way 

you  feel. 

  Ml  Whites  dim  alike. 

  There  are/no  "aoul  broth«ra"  aw>ng  Whltaa. 

'      Openness  ia~  healthy. 
  lntf«rdap«ndenc«    is  needed  between  Blacks  and  Whltas. 

^^^^ 

  People  count  as  Individuals. 

  Honkles  have  all  the  power. 

  Whites  are  always  trying  to  us*  Blacka. 

^  Whltas  ara  united  In  thalr  attitude  toward  Blacks. 

* 

All  Whites  are  racists.  ^ 


Whites  are  not  raally  trying  to  undarstand  tha  altuatlon  of  the 
Blacks. 


Whltey*s  got  to  deal  on  Black  tai««.  ^ 

Negotiation  and  collaboration  are  possible  strateglea. 

Whites  are  huMin  beings  and,  whether  they  ahould  or  not,  db  have 
their  own  hang->ups. 

Silence  Is  the  sign  of  hostility. 

Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change  except  by  force. 

The  only  way  to  gain  attention  la  through  confrontation/'' 

All  Whites  are  deceptive. 

Sone  Whites  can  help  and  "do  their  own  thing.** 
Sone  Whites  have  "soul." 

All  Whites  will  let  you  down  In  the  "crunch." 

"^OU  Attachment  Z 
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BUCK/WHITE  BEHAVIOR  SCALE 
PART  I  -  WHITES  ONLY 

Nov  that  you  Imiv«  rated  your  •••uaptlonfl  concerning  Blacks »  we  are 

Interested  In  your  behavior.    Place  a  chaitk  next  to  the  behavior 
cloaeatf  to  your  own. 

  Interruptions. 

  Condescending  behavior. 

  Offering  help  where  not  needed  or  wanted. 

  Directness  and  openness  in  expressing  feelings. 

  Assisting  other  White  brothers  to  understand  and  confront  feelings. 

  Avoidance  of  contact  (eye-to-eye  and  physical). 

  Supporting  self -initiated  moves  of  Black  people. 

  Listening  without  interrupting. 

  De«onatration  of  interest  in  learning  about  Black  perceptions, 

culture,  etc. 

  Verbal  focus  on  Black  behavior  rather  than  White  behavior, 

  Insisting  on  playing  gaMs  according  to  White  rules, 

  Showing  annoyance  at  Black  behavior  which  differs  from  their  own. 

  Staying  >|lth  and  working  through  difficult  confrontations. 

1        Taking  a  risk  (e.g,,  being  first  to  confront  the  differences). 

  Expressions  of  too-easy  acceptance  and  friendship. 

 Assualng  responsibility  for  examining  own  aotlves—and  where 

they  are. 

 Talking  About,  rather  than  to.  Blacks  who  arc  present. 


SocUl  kctU>nm  Trmlaliig  Branch  ^^"{^^^"^Z^i  !!Jl 

Ucklana  AFB,  t««.  ^  August  1978 

AUTHFNTiq  RELATIONS  EXERCISE  WORKSHEH  "A" 
fiUCUMOm  ASSUHTO0W8  SCMU 

PART  I  -  WHITES  OWLT 

Place  •  ch«ck  next  to  the  •••uaptlons  which  would  beat  deacrlbed  the 
way  you  feel, 

  Color  la  uniaportant  in  Interpersonal  relations. 


Blacka  will  alveya  ««1com  and  Appreciate  indualon  In  Uhlte 
society . 

People  count  as  individuals , 

Blacks  are  huaany^th  indlvidusl  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
attitudes. 

Open  recognition  of  color  auiy  eaberrass  Bl«eks, 
Blscks  have  a  heritage  of  which  they  are  proud. 
Blacks  are  trying  to  use  Whites,  # 
Independence  is  needed  between  Whites  and  Blacks, 
Blacks  are  angry, 

Whites  cannot  fully  understand  what  It  nieans  to  be  Black. 

Blacks  can  be  stereotyped. 

White  society  is  superior  to  Black  society. 

"Liberal"  Whites  are  free  of  raclsa. 

All  Blacks  are  allkA  in  their  attitudes. 

lateness/Blackness  Is  a  real  difference  but  not  the  basis  on 
jMULch  to  determine  behaTlor. 

Most  Blacks  can  handle  White's  authentic  behaTior  and  feelings. 

Blacks  vefit  a  responsible  society, 

Bladks  are  oversensitive , 

Blacks  are  capable  6f  nanagerlal  Maturity. 

Blacks  Mist  be  controlled, 
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I  Bay  be  part  of  the  problea« 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  have  had  more  than  sufficient  cause  or  provoc- 
ation to  be  revolutionary  oriented.     Indeed,  our  historical  oppresfllon  or 
suppression  has  been  much  greater  than  ''the  tyranny  of  England"  experienced 
by  the  early  American  colonists.    This  reality  was  expressed  most  eloquent- 
ly by  Ernest  W.  Chambers,  a  Black  Representative  In  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature.    Chambers  said:     "In  your  background  and  history  you  have  a 
revolution,  of  which  you  are  very  proud.    You  celebrate  July  4th  as 
Independence  Day  because  you  stood  up  against  the  British  empire  and  told 
them  to  go  to  hell.     Your  ancestors  committed  treason,  and  you  celebrate 
It  now  and  you  were  not  treated  nearly  as  badly  as  Black  people  In  this 
country. . . 

"As  Malcolm  X  said/  weVe  catching  more  hell  than, Patrick  Henry  ever  saw 
or  thought  of.     Patrick  Henry  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  it.  You 
can  understand  Patrick  Henry  and  make  a  hero  out  of  him  to  me  In  school, 
but  then  you're  going  to  turn  around  and  condemn  us  when  we  use  peaces- 
able  methods t  like  Father  Groppl  and  other  Individuals,  to  get  the  rights 
that  your  constitution  promised  us."  — 


**The  statement  that  "the  overwhelming  majority  of  Black  Americans  have 
never  favored  overthrowing  the  American  system"  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued or  Interpreted  to  mean  that  Blacks  are  content  with  the  status- 
quo  In  the  American  socio-economic  arena.     Indeed,  there  Is  a  consenus 
among  Informed,  progressive  Black  Americans,  that  the  American  system  Is 
In  need  of  radical  refonn  since  national  wealth  and  power  are  not  equitably 
/        distributed,  with  Blacks  having  an  extremely  small,  disproportionate 
share  of  both  resources  and  power. 

Although  Marxism  qr  communism  has  some  appeal  to  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  Blacks,  Including  certain  Intellectuals  and  activists,  the 
politico-economic  views  of  most  progressive  Blacks,  as  reflected  In 
their  writings,  speeches  or  actions,  generally  are  attuned  to  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  L.  King,  Jr.     Dr.  King  wrote:     "Truth  Is  found 
neither  In  traditional  capitalism  nor  In  classical  qpmmunlsm.  Each 
represents  a  partial  truth.     Capitalism  falls  to  se^e  the  truth  In  col- 
lectivism.   Cj0mmunlsm  falls  to  see  the  truth  In  Indlvldullsm . 
Capltallsm/falls  to  realize  that  life  Is  social.    Communism  falls  to 
realize  that)llfe  Is  personal.    The  good  anfl  Just  society  Is  neither  the 
thesis  of^p^ltallsm  nor  the  "ant Ithesls  of  communism  but  a  socially  con- 
scious democriacy  which  reconciles  the  truths  of  indlvldullsm  and 
collectivism." 


MAJOR ^ GEORGE  E.  MIMS 
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b«cauBe  It  reveals  a  great  deal  about  bl^ck  behavior  patterns  and  It 
really  reflects  reality  as  T  see  It. 


So  our  behavior  reflects  resiliency  and  that  Includes  survival  and 
achievement >  not  only  collectively  but  Achievement  Individually,  And 
that  Is  vhy  I  love  Black  History  because  you  can  see  many  phenomenal 
achievements  by  blacks  und.er  the  most  adverse  circumstances •     A  black 
man  for  example  revolut lonallzed  the  shoe  Industry,  the  sugar  Industry > 
revolutlonallzed  southern  agriculture,  etc.     Dr,  George  W-  Carver  really 
and  literally  saved  the  south.     And,  did  you  know  that  many  Industries 
are  direct  by-products  of ^ome  of  his  Ingenlus  schemes  In  working  with 
peanuts  and  potatoes  -  hair  dyes,  sprays,  many  things  that  you  use 
today  are  direct  products  of  black  achievements  and  I  could  run  the 
list  down,  but  you  are  probably  getting  It  from  somebody  else  this 
week  eo  I  don't  want  to  spend  your  time  talking  about  black  achieve- 
ments; but  the  point  Is^  the  list  is  very  long  of  those  blacks  In 
America  who  have  achieved  under  the  most  difficult  of  circiunstances. 
And  when  one  takes  a  look  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  Black  History, 
especially  if  one  is  Black,  one  cannot  help  but  come  away  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  for  his  or  her  heritage  and  with  pride  in  one's  ances- 
tors.    I  certainly  am.     If  the  choice  were  mine,  I  wouldn't  choose  any 
other  ethnic  group  other  than  Black  because  of  that  particular  reality. 
I'm  exceptionally  proud  to  be  black,  proud  of  what  many  of  my  ancestors 
did,  proud  of  the  type  of  hurailltation  and  dehumanization  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  and  still  survive.     I'm  proud  of  their  great 
£tchievements.     We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  of  course;  we  cannot  rest  on 
our  laurels;  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.     In  the  black  community  today, 
for  example,  about  42%  of  black  families  are  making  $5,000  per  year  or 
less.     About  25X  of  blacks  today  live  in  dilapidated  or  substandard 
houses •    We  have  a  13X  rate  of  unemployment  that  is  going  up,  and  there 
is  a  i^ng  list  of  statistical  perametera  to  tell  you  that  "things  ain't 
good"  in  the  black  world.     Indeed,  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  battle  is 
won  is  living  with  a  dangerous  set  of  delusions.    The  battle  Is  not  won. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  bu^  I  am  personally  confident  that  |f  we  look 
to  our  heritage  and  tradition  that  bur  ancestors  established  for  us,  if 
we  continue  with  the  type  of  behavior  patterns  that  were  established  In 
the  past,  if  we  begin  now  to  move  towards  more  sophisticated  organiza- 
tion of  the  black  community,  planning  and  programming  our  res9urce8  for 
optimum  development  and  self-help,  if  we  now  demand  of  this  society  our 
full  human  rights  and  dignity  as  free  Black -men  and  women  -  then^ 
although  we  may  not  have  overcome  yet,  I  do  believe  that  we  will  or  we 
shall  Indeed  overcome.  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

^Although  there  has  not  been  a  genuine  or  classical  Black  revolution  in 
Ametica,  Black  Americans,  based  upon  concepts  expounded  in  the  American, 


and  you  know  what  it  means.  -  there  Just  "ain't  no  way"  that  you  can-  do 
that  logically.     It  takea  a  certain  demented  mentality  to  call  people 
lazy  under  those  clrcunifltancea .     You  can't  do  It.^    And  all  you  have  to 
do  1«  examine  any  number  of  statistical  parameters  and  you  will  find 
support  for  a  strong  achievement  orientation. 

Let's  take  the  high  ncliool,  for  example.     Black  youngsters  are  now 
finishing  high  school  at  virtually  the  same  rate  as  their  white 
counterparts.  -The  average  or'medlan  number  of  years  of  schooling  by 
blacks,  ages  25-29,  Is  12.4  vs  12,7  tor  whites.     We  have  ju.st  about 
caught  up  with  the  whites  as  far  as  staying  In  school.     This  wasn't  so 
a  few  years  ago.     So  our  youngsters  are  staying  In  school.     They  are 
working  hard  although  many  more  can't  afford  a  college  education.  If 
you  examine  the  formal  degrees  of  black  teachers  In  the  south,  for 
yet  another  example,  youwlll   find  that  black  teachors  In  the  south 
collectively,  or  on  the  average,  have  more  formal  education  than  wfiite 
te^achers.     Did  you  know  that?    That's  not  an  opinion,  that's  a  fact. 
Why  -  because  black  teachers  know  that  they  have  to  have,  a  little  bit 
more  to  get  or  stay  even  In  society,  the  same  thing  that  their  mother 
taught  them.     So  we  have  a  very  strong  achievement  orientation.  No, 
we  are  not  lazy,  not  collectively,  although  I  know  some  Individually 
lazy  black  folks  and  some  Individually  lazy  white  folks,  and  individual 
ly  lazy  all  kinds  of  folks."     But  collectively,  we  have  a  very  strong 
achievement  orientation. 

We  also  tend  to  be,  collectively,  rather  conservative.    That  might  fool 
some  people.     Blacks  tend  to  be  conservative  and  that  Is  what  this  book 
Is  about  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  The  Jesus  Bag,  written  by  two  black 
psychiatrists.  Dr.  Cobbs  andt'Dr.  Grler.     Blacks  tend  to  be  conserva- 
tive -  why  -  because  It  Is  an  enforced  conservatism.     We  don't  have 
anything  to  conserve,  we  have  less  than  any  other  group  In  the  country 
excluding  perhaps  .the  Native  American  Indiana,  but  it  is  sort  of  en- 
forced conservatism.    The  Jesus  Bag' concept  is  one  you  ought  to  study. 
What  it  really  boils  down  to  In  ve'ry  simple  terms  -  and  I  know  my  time 
has  run  out,  and  I'm  going  to  stop  here  In  a  couple  of  ml^jutes,  but  I 
warned  you  when  I  got  up  here  that  I  didn't  know  when.^o  stop  -  The 
Jesus  Bag  concept  bolls  down  to  this:     Because  of  whi^te  oppression  In 
America,  it  has  made  black  people  hostile  and  angry,  but  because' of 
white  power  In  America,  blacks  have  not  been  able  tc  reveal  their 
anger  and  their  hostility,  ^nd  in  addition  to  that,  because  blacks 
have  received  what  I  call  sanitized  religion.  In  other  words,  "servant 
obey  your  master"  and  "turn  t;he  other  cheek,"    we  tend  to  rationalize 
our  failure  to  fight  back  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  becomf  rather  con- 
servatively oriented  and  that  is  what  they  call  The  Jesus  Bag.  Now 
you  might  have  to  process  that  for  awhile,  that  is  pretty  heavy. 
(Laughter)    ^That'^s  The  Jesus  Bag.     You  ought  to  check  out  that' book 
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Now,  »ome  black  folkH  might  not  want  to  admit  thla  but  we  have  become 
Bomewhat  manipulative  and  deceptive  In  order  to  survive,  Bmlllng  some- 
timea  when  we  are  hurting  on  the   Inalde.     Some  people  may  call  this 
"Uncle  Tomlsm'' V^j::aHvlt-ii^tever  you  want  to;  I  say  It  la  surviving. 
Surviving  -  not  s^vii^g  everything  you  want  to  say,     I  am  speakrlng  more 
freely  today^  for  exaiip le^  than  I  hav«  ever  been  able  to  speak  and  X 
haven't  changed  arnyt^lng  essentially  In  my  racial  philosophy.  My 
message  baslcalt^  haijj/teen  the  same,  one  of  h\iman  dignity.     We  couldn't 
say  these  kind  of  things  1  am  saying  today  and  survive  -  not  even  five 

ts  ago.     You  know,  a  few  years  ago,  I  couldn't  be  your  speaker,,. 
Genelral^^and  talk  like  I'm  talking,  and  even  today  I  still  might  not 
get  away^^^1^fcKlt  •     (tau^hter)     I  couldn't  talk  like  thi^s  up  until  a 
few  years  ago>  and  not  only  that,  1  wouldn't  do  It  because  I  knew  I 
had  to  survive,  and  I  knew  wfiat  would  happen  to  me.     In  fact,  I  know 
in  Just  speaking  and  writing  moderately  In  the  past  on  the  race  Issue, 
I  know  what  has  happened  to  me,     1  Just  wish  IJiad  time  to  tell  you 
the  Qtory  of  my  military  career.     So  we  have  become  somewhat  d^^'eptlve 
and  manipulative  In  order  ^to  survive. 

There  are  some  people,  of  course,  who^thlnk  that  we  are  also -very 
"cheerful".     When  I  use  that  word,  however,  I  put  It  In  quotatloii 
marks.     Yes,  we  sometimes  smile  and  appear  cheerful  and  we  dance  and 
sing  soulfully,  but  again  that  "cheerfulness"  many  times  disguises 
Inner  turmoil.     You  have  to  display  a  certain  amount  of  happiness  Just 
to  keep  from  destroying  yourself  on  the  Inside  because  life  if\  America 
for  blacks  has  been  very,  very  difficult,  much  more  difficult  thanfthe 
average  wlilte  person  has  even  conceptualized  or  realized.    Very  'dif- 
ficult.    So,  we  have  developed  a  strong  degree  of  resiliency,  the 
ability  to  bounce  back,  the  ability  ^o  survive. 

And  we  have  also  developed  what  I  call  a  strong  achievement  orienta- 
tion.    The  average  black  kid  comes  up,  his  mother  and  father  -tell 
him,  "Get  out  there  and  work  hard  because  you  have  got  to  have  twice 
as  much  as  they  (wliites)  hav6  in  dV^er  to  get  ahead."    That's  a  real- 
ity.   That's  a  strong  achievement  orientation  which  is  Just  the 
opposite  of  the  stereotype  of  blacks,  the  stereotypes  that  blanks  are 
lazy'  folks.     But,  JuAt  trt«  opposite  reflets  reality.*^  In  fact,  I  use 
a- theory  in  my  .clarisropms  which  I  call  ti\f^  180  degree  reality  theory. 
Everytime  somepne  says  something  derogat^ilfy  aboujL  us,  look  out  at 
180  degrees  and  you  will  find  the  truth;  ^Just  the  opposite  is  the 
truth  and  I  can  give  you  many  examples  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Unquestionably,  we  have  a  strong  achievement  orientation;  collecta tlve- 
ly>  we  are  not  lazy  at  all.     Indeed,  how  could  anybody  call  a  group  of  , 
people  lazy  who  worked  240  years  fqr  them  free  while'  some  other  people 
have  ^been  sitting  on  their  gluteus  maximus  -  that  is  a  medical  term,^ 
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You  o!bi^ht  to  read  the  book;  It  la  very  Important.    The  point  Is,  and 
Dr.   Fr Ankle  said  It  best  In  tdlklng  about  Che  Jews  In  this  context, 
and  I  quote  hlra,  he  says,  "Abnormal  behavior  In  un  abnormal  situation 
Is  nofmal  behavior.".    So,  if  a  black  man  is  hostile,  and  if  he's 
alienateu,  instead  of  calling  that  abnormal  or  a  "character  and 
behavior  disorder"  like  our  commanders  and  supervisors  are  doing,  and 
throwing  the  man  out,  they  would  look  upon  that  as  normal  behavior 
and  try  to  better  conj^nicate  \f±th  this  man  and  determine  the  source 
of  that  so-called  nllsDehavlor .     More  importantly,  they  should  under- 
stand the  interrelationship  between  their  behavior,  the  conmiander  and 
supervisor,  and  the. behavior  of  those  being  considered  for  discharge- 
Unfortunately,  many  supervisors  and  commanders  are  simply  bigots  who 
have  -genuine  character  and  behavior  4isorder«,  and  that  is  docuraenf<ed 
too.     I  'can  say  that  now,.     Admiral  Elmo  Zimiwalt^  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said  it  best,  in  talkiag  about  the  Navy,  and  he  was  beau- 
tiful in  my  dplnion.     He  8aid,^"We  have  some  admirals,  some  captains, 
we  have  some  commanders,  we  have  some  supervisors  at  all  levels  in  the 
Navy  who  are  racists,  some  who  are  aware  of  it- and  many  who  arei  not 
aware  of  it."    You  know,  for  speaking,  so  forthr igh tly ,  some  people 
tried  to  hang  him.     Did  you  know  that?     I  won'f  call  any  names  because 
I  know  something  about  personal  survival.     ^Laughter)     And  that  inci- 
dentally iSi  another  bl^ck  behavior  pattern. 

We  are  experts  in  the  ,art  of  survival.     (Laughter)     We  <3idn't  survive 
these'  400  years  without  some  special  survival  skills.     We  know  how  to 
survive,  at  least  physically.     So,  we  have  developed  ^  number  of  sur- 
vival techniques  -  which  brings  m6  to  my  final  point:     bl>ick  behavior 
patterns  are  characterized  by  what  I  call  "resiliency,"  the  ability  to 
bounce  back,  the  ability  to  stay  afloat,  the  kbillty  to  "make  it," 
tegardless  of  how  bad  things  are  or  how  things  h^e  been.     Some  people 
look  at  us  and  say,  "How  did- you  do  it?     I  don't  see  how  you  took  it  so 
long."    We'have  white  officers  now  Itf  the  race  relations  program,    ^  • 
which  gSts  to  beiveny  int^nse^  vety*emotional ,  white  officers  in  the 
drug  abuse  program,  which  also  gets  somewhat  emotional  -  these  officers 
do  what  we  call  "burn-out."    They  leave  the  program  because  t^ilngs  are 
so  hot;  they. can't  take  it.     And  I  tell  them,  "Hey,  you  can  'oShi-out' 
all  you  want  to.     Y9U  knd^,  I've  been  doing  this  all^of  my  life,  phys- 
ically and  emotionally  struggling  to  survive,  and  there  is  no  way  that 
>1  can  afford  to  ^burn-out/'."     I  would  have  dk^d  long  ago  if  I  wdftljdl 
haVe  permitted  pressurfe,  and  a  little  bit  of  heat  to  burn  me  out  ^  ^ 

Harry  Truman  once  said,  "If  you  can't  stand  the  ]ieat,  get  out  of  th^ 
kitchen."     (Laughter)     Well,  ypu  see,  black  folka  can* t  get  out' of 
the  kitchen  because  it  is  all  around  us.     There  ain't  no  way  you  can 
do  thTat.     (Laughter)    You  can't  get  out  of  the  kitchen,  it's^ll 
around  you;     So  one  of  our  behaVior  patterna^is  that  we  have  learaed 
to  survive,  and  we  have  developed  thes<^  survival  skills  that  often 
can  be  identified.  *  ^ 
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corrected,  many  of  tAem  -  and  especially  In  the  area  of  Administrative 
Discharges.     There  are  many  Black  Americana  receiving  questionable  and 
unjust  discharges  In  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy.     In  the  Air  Force 
we  have  a  regulation,  39--12,    Administrative  Discharges,  and  I  have 
seen  many  young  black  men  mistreated,  using  that  particular  regulation. 
They  put  theon  out  on  things  like  this:     He  has  a  "character  and  behavior 
disorder."    This  Is  getting  to  be  very  sensitive  fo,lks,  I*m  going  to  tell 
you,  this  kind  of  stuff  can  get  me  fired  and  I  want  you  to  know  that. 
(Laughter)     I  want  you  to  know  that  but  I^m  going  to  say  It  anyway 
because  It  needs  to  be  said.    Character  and  Behavior  Disorder  -  now 
what's  a  character  and  behavior  disorder?    When  I  served  as  Social 
Actions  Officer  at  Udorn  Thailand,  we  had  on  the  average  of^flve  blacks 
every  month  being  put  out  of  the  service  on  the  basis  of  character 
and  behavior  disorder t     1  think  the  real  problem  here  Is  that  many ^com- 
manders, man^  supervisors,  don't  recognize  what  I  call  "black  psychology.' 
Black  folks  are  different  from  white  people.    A  young  Black  man,  for 
example,  who  comes  up  In  a  so-called  ghetto  area,  host  11^,  allnated 
because  not  .only  has  he  been  mistreated,  because  his  parents  has  been 
mistreated,  he  Is  hostile,  he  Is  allnated,  he  Is  a  different  human 
being The  first  sergeant  or  commander  lookd  at  him  and  says,  "Well, 
we  only  haVe  one  color  In  the  Air  Force,  that's  Air  Force  Blup."  Yoij, 
don't.     We  have  different  types  of  .people,  all  together.     In  fact,  we 
have  such^a  different  type  of  people  with  many  blacks,  th^t  this  dif- 
ference iVi  the  degree  reflects  a  marked  difference  In  Hind.  And. 
we  fall  trb  understand  this  reality;  Indeed,  pany  supervisory  or  com- 
manders rrever  iread  anything  on  black  psychology,  not  to  even  mention 
Black  History.    They  never  picked  up  a  book,  don't  know  anything  and 
that  Is  one  reason  why  the  Air  Force,  belatedly,  now  officially  recog- 
nizes this  problem*     We  have  race  relations  classesf,  we  are  trying  to 
get  people  oriented  to  thinking  about'other  people  and  their  problems, 
background  or  sensitivities.    And  so,  as  a  result  of  Ignorance  and 
racism,  many  young  black  people  were  getting  ripped  off  with  39-12 
discharges,  character  and  behavior  disorders,  and  It  Is  still  happen- 
ing In  1975.  ^ 

I  am,  of  course,  very  much  coij^erned  abou^  this  reality  over  at  the 
School  of  Social  Action^.     An  analogy  I  think  Is  very  appropriate.  If 
you  study  the  record  of  the  Jews  In  World  War  II,  the  concentration 
camps,  and  there  Is  9  very  good  book  on  this  event  which  I  highly  recom- 
mend to  you;  It's  entitled,  Man's  Search  for  Meaning,  by  Dr.  Vlcktor 
Frankle,  a  Jewish  psychiatrist.    He  wrote  abq^t  the  behavior  of  the 
Jews  In  the  concentration  camps  during  World  War  II  -  their  alienation, 
hostility,  their  apathy.  Imitating  their  oppressors,  the  kind  of  things 
that  a  Copientrat Ion  camp    experience  would  make  one  undergo  psycho- 
logically.   And  there  Is  a  very  close  parallel  to  Black  Americans 
collectively,  in  relation  to  this  Jewish  experience  In  World  War  II. 
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To  bring  this  subject  a  little  closer  home/  we  had  another  study  -  I'll 
tell  you,  we  have  a  lot  of  studies  on  black  folks,  I'll  tell  you,  I^m 
80  tired  of  studies  -  we  had  another  study  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  1972.     Secretary  Laird ,  receiving  a  significant  number  of  complaints 
from  Blacks  about  the  administration  of  military  Justice,  Article  15s 
and  Court-Martials  ~  ^the  things  that  we  are  "experts"  on  in  the  military  - 
^et  up  a  Commission,  the  proper  title  of  fhat  commission  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Task  Force  on  the  Administration,  for  Military  Justice. 
Again,  lo  and  behold  that  commission  found  out  ^^lat  black  people  kn^w  . 
all  the  time,  that  black^  people  in  thre  military  were  getting  ripped 
off  on  Article  15s,  they  wer^J^ettlrig  ripped  off  on  court-martials,  they 
were  getting  ripped  off  on, punitive  discharges.     It  simply  confirmed 
that   reality.     So  I'm  not  giving  you  ray  opinion.     If  I  had  said   this  a 
few  years  ago,  you  know,   I  probably  would  have  been  fired,  you  see?  But 
now  it's  off icial,  it ' s  documented.   (Laughter)    We've^gqt  the  record  on 
oCir  side.     I  knew  this  all  the  time,  of  course;   it/s  noCTiing  new  to  me. 
Nothing  new.     We've  been;  getting  rlppbd  off  for      Ton^time,  ever  since 
the  days  of  slavery.     Slavery  was  a  rip-off,  so  now,  we  have  the  official 
record;  in  fact,  they  reported  that  in  the  Air  Force,  although  Blacks 
constituted  only  ^bout  11%  of  the ^force    at  that  time,  they  were  receive 
ing  32X  of  the  Article  15s  or  non-judicial  punishment.     Some  of  you  ' 
civilians  may ^ not  be  too  familiar  with  our  punishment  procedures ,  but 
let's  put  it  this  way,  w^  are  getting  ripped ,  ok?    W^^er^  getting  it. 
(Laughter)    They  took  a  look  at  the  military  prisons  for  an  example, 
Incidentall^y ,   they  didn't  call  them  prisons •     We  have  a  nice  euphemism 
^      for  them,  we  call  them  "correctional  institutions"  and  all  kinds  of 

things,   like  "Lowr.y  Retraining  Group".     You  know,  it's  a  <irison,  man,  / 
you  call  it  whatever  you  want  to.     You'fe  behind  those  ^alls  and. can't 
get  out.     (Laughter)     Your 're  in  pfisorti  you  know,  that's  what  It  really 
boils  down  to,  and  they  looked  at  the  Air  Force  prisons  and  found  out  i. 
that  the  population  was  about  half  black  only  with* about  11%  of  the 
population.     And  again,  it  gets  back  ta  this  interrelationship.  Why 
is  this  so?     Well,  would  you  believe  that  the  DOD  Task  Force  found  the 
same  thing  that  the  Karner  Commission  found  out,,  that  racism  created 
this  situation.    And  they  used  another  word  that  I  had  never  heard  of, 
they  called  it  "systemic"  racism     (Laughter),  and  I  must  retort  that 
racism  la  racism.  Institutional,  sophiscated,  endemic,  systemic,  use 
*    all  the  big'vorda  you  want  to,  somebody  Is  ripping  me  off.    That  is 
exactly  what  it  boils  down  to  and  they  .found  the  same  thing,  so  there 
is  an  interrelationship  between- black  behavior  patterns  and  white  pat- 
terns, and  again,'  it  is  reflected  in  a  large  number  of  studies, 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  very  concerned  about  today  Is  that  the  In- 
justices that  were  uncovered  by  the  DOD  Task  Force,  still  have  not  been 
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Knough  for  that  particular  general izal Ion .     The  distortions  In  history 
as  reflected   In  current  realities  -we  could  talk  more  on  that  for  a  } 
long  time.     But   let's  deal  with  another,  and  I  think  more  Important, 
generalization  about  Black  Behavior  patterns:     Black ,behaVlor  patterns 
are  Interrelated  with  white  behavior  patterns  at  a  collective  level. 
That  may  seem  rather  simple  to  some  people,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
It  Is  not  very  well  understood  on  the  national  or  local  level.  All 
we  have  to  do  In  support  of  this  view  Is  to  take  a  few  examples- 

Prom  1935,   for  example,  to  1970,  Black  Americans,  collectively,  not 
all  of  us,  not  enough  of  us  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  but  cojlectlv^ily , 
Black  Americans  were  engaged  in  a  massive  series  of  demonstrations, 
sit-ins,  wait-ins,  walk-ins,  lay-ind,  all  other  kind  of  "ins"  in  order 
to  gain  some  basic  and  simple  elements  of  human  dignity.     This  is 
what  some  people  call  the  "revolution"  wliich  I  say  ♦as  nothing  but  a 
simple  rebellion,  and  It  never,   in  effect,  attained  for  us  those  things 
that  we  fully  wanted.     But,  again  with  this  social  upheaval  that  was 
going  on>  many  people  did  not  understand  that  interrelationship  of 
behavior  patt^rn^.     In  fact,  they  were  saying,  "Hey,  what's  wrong  with 
you  Black  folks."    And, the  historical  pattern  where  there  has  been  prob- 
lems in  race  relations,  the  historical  pattern  has  been  anytime'  there 
Is  anything  wrong  or  seemingly  wrpng  in  race  relations,   let's  send 
some  high  paid  sociologist  of  psychologist  down  to  the  black  conmunity 
and  see  what  them  "niggers"  are  all  about.  . 

That  has  been  the  historical  Ipat tern ,  and  so  it  Irappened  again,  and  in 
fact,  in  1968  President  Johniaon  appointed  the  Kerner' Co™^!^^!^"  ^^"^ 
out  wtiy  black  folks  were  rioting  and  burning  up  the  cities.     If  he'd 
come  to  ^lack  people  we'cd^ld  have  told  him  (Laughter);  we  knew  all  the 
time,  he  didn't  have  to  pay  that  high  commission  to  go  out  to  the  com- 
munities to  find  out  why  "niggers"  Were  rioting.     You  know,  really,  we 
already  knew,  we  <:ould  have  told  you  and  saved  you  a  lot  of  money,  you 
know.     But  people  have  to  fttudy  the  problem.   (Laughter)    They  have  to 
study  it,  which  is  another  way  of  prolonging^  any.  act  ion  aTid  getting  it 
corrected  incidentally  -  perspnal  opinion.     But  even  this  conservatively 
oriented  commission  came  back  and  they  said,  "White  Racism"  Is  respon- 
sible fqr  all  these  riots.     I  will  tell  you  what  happened  after  that 
you  already  know  -  a  lot  of  whlt^  people  went  right  up  the  wall,  and  . 
many  people  are  still  up  there.    They  have  never  accepted  that  inter- 
relationship between  black  behavior  and  whi te -behavior,*    That  has  never 
been  accepted,  and  ev^n  today,  in  1975,  that  is  not  accepted.     It  is  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship.     Racism  caused  the  riots,  tKey  can't 
see  that.     Again,  I  say.  It  looks  very  simple.     But  you  ask  many  people 
today  why  this  is  so  and  they  say,  "Hey,  niggers  are  cjrazy;  they  are 
burning^  up  their  own  nelghborhotelds . "    They  fall  to.see  the  relateionshiiJ 
between  black  behavior  patterns  and  white  behavior  patterns,  but  they  ' 
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the  sltuatl9n  of  Black  Americans  apart  from  the  Civil  War  which  was  not 
a  black  revolution  per  se.     The  Black  situation  has  always  reflected  a 
gradual  evolutionary  process  which  at  times  has  been  more  Intense  than 
at  other  times.     And  I  prefer  using  the  term  "rebellion"  because  thete 
never  has  been  any  genuine  or  classical  black  revolution.     It's  a 
semantic  game.     If  you  want  to  play  your  games  and  day,  "Hey,  we  got  a 
.revolution,"  ok,  go  ahead  and  .play  your  games.     I  can  assure  you 
tomorrow  we  are  going  to  be  just  about  here  and  It  could  be  like  In 
^  1970  time  frame.     We  could  be  back  down  here,  retrogressing  In  some 
respects.     So  we  haven't  had  a  revolutlijn  and  there  are  some  people  In 
the  news  media  who  are  trying  to  make  us  think  we  are  having  a  revolu- 
tion, perhaps  so  that  a  real  revolution  won't  occur^*  But  there  never 
has  been  any  black  revolutloh  and  this  Is  yei:  another  distortion  of  a 
black  behavior  pattern. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Black  Americans,  and  I'm  not  telling  you 
my  (pinion,  I'm  giving  you  scientific  Infommtlon,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Black  Americans  have  never  favored  overthrowing  the 
American  system.    All  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Black. Americans 
ever  wanted  was  a  "fair  share  of  the  pie"  -  human  dignity,  to  be 
treated  ^Ike  human  beings  like  all  other  Americans,     It  le  just  that 
sliAple,  why  teat*  down  something  that  you  want  a  part  of.  It  makes  no 
sense »    Thi,s  Is  not  to  say  that  a  few  Black  Americans  have  not  been 
revolutionary  ordented;  there  have  been  some,  very  few,  a  very  small 
number,  but  I  think  the  myth  of  the  black  revolution  la  another  one  of 
the  distortions  of  black  behavior  patterns,  and  it  has  some  vety  far 
reaching  implications.** 

^nother  myth  -  the  myth  of  integration.     Sometimes  you  hear  spme  of  our  ■ 
white  friends  say,  "Hey,  what  do  black  folks  w^nt?'     There  is  Boston 
and  there  are  many  other  things  that  upset  people  and  some  whites  claim 
that  Blacks  are  n6t  s&ti«fled  unless  or  un^^il  they  are  ajltting  next  to 
a-.white, or  going  to  school  or^ living  in  a  white  neighbdrhood.-  So 
integration  is  seen  as  an  end  per  se  and  oh  how  the  concept  has  been 
distorted.     The' reality  is,  the  goal  again  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity ot  Black  Americans  -  again,  I  can  set  this  up  for  you  scientific-  ^ 
ally  -  has«^not  bqen  integration  tor  the  sake  of  integration.  Integration 
is  and  has  always  been  only  a  means  towards  an  end  -  the  end  is  quality 
..education,*     Black  folks  simply  want  the  best  of  education  like  anyone 
else.    '(Applause)     It  Is  a  means;  it  Is  not  an  end  within  itself.  Many 
people  may  flatter  themselves,  saying  in  essence,  "Hey,  these**1)lack  folks 
want  t\)  live  ndxt  to  me,  they  want  to  9it  next  to  my  child."  Indeed, 
there  is  no  J^nferinsic  valu^  per  ae  in  integration.     It  is  only  a  means 

a,nd  not  an  *nd  and /I  thltik  you  ought  to  understand  that.-    Quality  educa- 

•J  • 

tion  by  any  means  necessary  Is  my  part icular* philosophy . 
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Now.   I  ask  you.  did  Black  folks  behave  that  way  in  alavery?  Did  that 
letlcct  our  behavior  pattern?     All  you  have  to  do   Is  again  read  some 
current  history  on  Black  Americana  and  you  will  see  that  the  reality 
of  slavery  was  180  degrees  different  than  what  we  call  the  myth  of 
the  happy  docile  slav^.        Tes,  there  were  some  slaves  who  were,  by 
force,  very  docile;  T  hardly  doubt  that  there  were  any  who  were 
genuinely  happy.     And  yo^  know  the  tragedy  of  this  kind  of  thing  In 
the  history  books  is  that  so  marty  people  believe  it.     I  gave  a  speech 
In  Spokane  Washington,   for  the,  Democrat Ic  Women's  Club  and  1  talked 
very  briefly  about  the  myth  of  the  happy  slave  and  T  read  several 
quotations  reflecting  the  myth,  not  this  one  In  particular.     I  had  a 
young  Caucasian  lady  come  up  to  me  afterwards  in  tears;  she  said, 
"You  mean  the  slaves  were  not  happy?**     She  believed  thla  -  you  know  - 
that  may  sound  rather  ludicrous  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
people  believe  things  that  they  read  In  history  books  -  everything, 
it's  like  the  f  undalmentallsts  wJ  th  the  Bible.     Regardless  of  what 
is  In  It,  as  long  as  it  is  there,  it  Is  "gospel;"  It's  true.  So, 
this  is  very,  very  difficult,  and  has  caused  many  problems  in  our 
society  because  people  believe  these  myths,  and  myths  is  just  a  nice 
word  for  what  I  call  lies  -  all  right  -  tell  It  like  It  is  -  lies  In 
history.     Slavery,  of  course,  was  a  combination  of  things  and  black 
people  did  a  number  of  things,  like  revolting,  people  like  Nat  Turner, 
Demark  Vessey  and  Gabriel  Prosser',  one  writer  has  put  togetlver  250 
documented  revolts.     So,  black  people  did  many  things  In  slavery  to 
protest  their  particular  condition:    work  slow-downs,  put  poison  In 
the  master *s  food,  there  Is  a  long  list  of  things outright  assigna- 
tions, burning  down  the  master's  barn,  all  kinds  of  things  which 
contradict  this  particular  myth  that  they  were  happy  and  docile. 
Here* Is  a  gross  distortion  of  a  black  behavior  pattern,  a  historical 
lie,  and  again  this  Is  one  reason  \A\y  we  really  need  to  study  Black 
History  to  straighten  out  some  of  these  lies  that  have  been  told  and 
they  have  8om6  very  Important  implications  for  1975,  don't  you  kid 
yo\^self ,  and  I  could  prove  that  to  you  If  I  had  the  time.  ' 

Another  historical  myth,  and  In  fact  It  Is  not  so  far  In  hlstoVy, 
wt\ere  black  behfivlor  patterns  have  been  distorted.  Is  the  myth  of  the 
black  revolution.     Ever  so  often  when  you  take  a  look  at  Time  magazine, 
^  Newsweek ,  and  U>S,  Neva  and  World  Report  they  frequently  write  about 
the  "Black  Revolution."    Well  tfiere  never  has  been  and  Is  not  now  a 
black  revolution  In  America.     Anyone  that  tells  you  that  they  don't 
know^anythlng  about  revolutions.     A  revolution^  Is  a  cataclysmic 
change  In  .T:he  social  ordpr  and  It  Involves  violence.    The  llusslans 
had  a  revolution  In  1917;  the  Chinese  had  a  revo:|.utlon,  the  Cubans 
had  a  revoiutlpn,  Americana  had  a  revolution  and  obtained  tb^lr 
freedom  from  England,  but  there  never  has  been  a  black  revolution 
here  In  America.    There  has  never'lveen  a  major  cataclysmic  change  In 
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are  giving  due  recognition  to  Black  History  which  is  very,  very 
Important, 


Unfortunately  however,  Black'  HJ^atory  like  the  old  Black  spiritual 
about  heaven  -  you  might  of  heard  the  old  spiritual  -  everybody's 
talking  about  heaven  ain't  going  there  -  anybody  heard  that  spiritual? 
(Audience  responds)     Well,  that  is  the  way  Black  History  is,  everybody 
talks  about  Bl^ck  History,  but  very  few  people  are  studying  it,  and 
that  Is  the  tragedy  of   It;  especially  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  with 
Blacks.     I  think  we  both,  all  groups  and  races,  whether  you  are 
Mexican-American,  whether  you  are  Anglo-'Saxon,  regardless  of  your 
ethnic  background,  I  think  that  because  of  the  significantly  large 
black  population  in  America  aiijd  because  of  the  historical  problems  that 
we  have  had  in  this  period,  everyone  in  America  needs  to  study  Black 
History.     Unfortunately,  that  is  not  happening.     In  fact,  I  am  certi- 
fied as  a  faculty  member  now  at  San  Antonio  College  and  J  was  not  able 
to  conduct  3«claS8  there  because  we  didn't  have  enougji  students  regis- 
tered for  theN^^iic^^.     So  that  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  ^tate  of' Black 
History  in  San  Antonio^in  1^75.     So  everybody  Is  talking  about  Black 
History  but  very  few  people  are  really  studying  it.     And  that  to  me 
is  a  real  tragedy  because  we  cannot  understand  ourselves  and  certain- 
ly what  we  are  all  about  until  we  know  something  about  our  history* 
And  believe  me,  there  are  far  too  many  people,  and  I  am  talking  pri- 
marily now  about  black  people,  who  don't  know  who  they  are  in  relat>lon 
to  their  ethnic  identity.     When  you  sciKa  Black  person  who  is  trying 
to  be  everything  but  whp-  they  are,  you  khow  that  they  really  don't 
know  their  history  and  about  themsc^ve^/    History  to  me  is  a  very, 
v^<Sry  important  study  for  all  Americans  and  especially  for  Black 
Americans. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  generalizations  here  about  Black  behavior 
patterns  and  I  think  that  regardless  of  what  your  viewpoint  may  be  on 
the  political  spectrum,  I  think  that  you  perhaps  could  agree  with  me; 
if  not,  let's  see  and  we  will  have  some  dialogue  on  the  issues.  The 
first  generalization  is  that  Black  behavior  patterns  have  been  grossly 
distorted  in  history  books^  and  the  hews  media  -  grossly  distorted. 
A  few  examples,  I  can  talk  about  this  reality  all  day.     Let's  go  back 
to  the  days  of  slavery,  forr  example.     If  you  take  a  lopk  at  many  his- 
tory books,  at  liiast  before  the  last  five  years,  how  did  they  describe 
Black  behavior  in  slavery?    Well,  if  ^ou  don't  know,  let  me  quote  you 
Just  one  history  book  by  a  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  his  name  is  George 
Fitzhugh,  and  h6  said  this,  quoting  directly'  from  his  historical  book: 
"The  Negro  qlaves  of  the  south  are  the  happiest  and  in  some  sense  the 
freest  psople  In  the  world.    The  children  and  the  aged  and  the  Infirmed 
work  not  at  all,  yet  have  all  the  comforts  and  necessities  of' life 
provided  for  them*    They  enjoy  liberty  because  they  are  oppressed 
neither  by  care  nor  by  labor." 
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L^t  me  give  you  a  personal  example  of  how  a  Black  behavior  pattern  was 
predicted.     When  I  attended  the  Artned  Forces  Staff  College  in  Norfolk^ 
Virginia  in  1972,  I  amaased  some  of  my  fellow  classmates  and  colleagues 
with  a  prediction  regarding  the  1972  presidential  election.    And  I  said 
to  them,  "I  predict  that*he  Black  vote  against  Richard  Nixon  would  be 
eighty-five  percent  in  this  election.     It  won't  be,  necessarily,  a 
pro-McCovcrn  vote  because  Blacks  generally  don't  know  McGovqrn  that 
well;  he  is  a  sort  of  honentity  to  many  of  us,  but  it  will  be  an 
anti-Nixoij  vote."    After  the  election  and  when  all  of  the  commentators 
and  obserir^rs  who  perform  Instant  analysis  had  computed  their  results, 
the  final  tabuj^atlon  was  eighty-seven  peicent;  so  1  hit  It  within  two 
percentage  points.     Not  too  bad!  Not  too  ffhd!     In  other. words,  or  ap- 
parently I  underestimated  the  Intelligence  of  Black  folks  by  . two 
percentage  points.   (Laughter/applaUse)     You  see,  we  knew  Richard  Nixon 
long  before  he  was  "discovered"  on  the  larger  American  scene.    'We  knew 
him  quite  well;  we  knew  that  he  had  been  rlpplng-off  Black  people  - 
let  me  put  it  to  you  very  bluntly  -  he  had  been  ripping  us  off.  The 
things  or  programs  that  were  helping  us  were  either  being  eliminated 
or  scaled  down  and  we  were  very  much  aware  of  that.     In  fact,  one  of 
the  observations  that  I  made  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  as  I 
was  visiting  the  local  churches  was,  for^the  first  time,  I  could  see 
almost  a  unanimous  consensus  among  the  Black  ministers.    They  were 
speaking  out  against  Nixon,  and  that  Is  a  little  bit  unusual.  General- 
ly or  historically,  you  would  see  some  Blacks  take  a  political  stand  for 
one  candidate,  and  you  see  some  ministers  taking  a  stand  for  another 
cahdidate  but  seldom  would  you  see  Black  ministers  coming  oqt  so  boldly 
or  exclusively  against  one  candidate.     Seldom  would  you  see  a  relative- 
ly conservative  organization,*  like  the  ^JAACP  for  example,  coming  out 
making  statements  that  Nixon  was  anti-black.     So  I  knew  where  Bla^jSt 
folks  were  coming  from;  I  knew>our  beh^jvior  pattern  In  past  elections 
and  therefore  it  was  relatively  easy  for  me,  especially  with  the  flttle 
political  science  training  that  I  have,  to  say  that  Black  folks  would 
be  anti-Nixon.    That  behavior  pattern  was  very  predictable  so  here  is 
one  precise  example  where  you  can  predict,  in  ^the  political  arena  at 
least,  a  Black  behavior  pattern. 

I  suppose  that  it  really  bolls  down  to  -  and  I  think  the  obs<itvation 
wa^  made  very  well  by  two  black  psychiatrists.  Dr.  William  Grler  and 
Price  Cobbs^,  in  a  book  they  wrote,  called  The  Jesus  Bag,  and  that  book 
incldenfly'^  really  provides  insight  about  Black  behavior  patterns  - 
Dri  Greer  and  Cobbs  say,  and  I  ata  quotings  "The  world  of  Blacks  and 
Whites  are  different,    We  live  in  two  diff stent  worlds  and  Blacks 
nefd  special  armor  to  wage  their  wars."    Wa  need  special  armor  because 
we  live  in  two  different  worlds.     I  would  suggest  to  you  that  one 
piece  bf  that  armoi:  that  we  need  today,  at  least  Blacks  collectively, 
is  Black  History.    That  is  why  I  am  really  very  pleased  to  see  that  we 
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lUem  definitively,  completely  or  objectively.     Many  people  have  sub- 
jective, personal  answer^,  but  no  one  has  yet  successful ly  dealt  on 
an  objective   level  with  tho^e  two  major  questions.     So  we  are  dealing 
In  an  area  that  la  highly  complex  and  I  am  not  underestimating  the 
nature  of  the  task. 

But     despite  the  complexity  of  the  task,  human  behavior,  quite  often, 
Is  very  simple;  the  things  we  do,  very  frequently  are  easily  predict- 
able at  certain  tiroes  and  places.     Rtcently,  a  Black  man.  Dr.  Randolph 
T.   Blackw«ll,   founder  of  Southern  Rural  Action  Incorporated,  was 
quoted  In  Ebony  magazine  as  follows:     ''The  ihost  evil  the  White  man 
has  perpetrated    against  us  was  to  have  us  believe  that  simple  things 
were  complex."    And,  of  course,  he  was  saying  this  In  a  particular 
context,  but  the  point  Is  despite  how  complex  things  may  seem  at 
times.   In  many  cases  we  can  make  matters  relatively  simple  so  that 
people  like  you  and  I  can  understand  them.     So  there  are  some  sl,mple 
aspects  about  our  subject  on  Black  Behavior  Patterns.     And  I  suppose 
that  what  It  really  bolls  down  to  Is  that  despite  this  seemingly  con-  . 
tradlctory  situation,  complexity  on  the  one  hand  and  simplicity  on 
the  other,  that  like  all  oth^r  life  situations,  we  have  to  try  some- 
how and  reconcile  these  two  basic  contradictions — ^-try  and  synthesize 
them  and  deal  with  them  which  Is  precisely  what  1  shall  attempt  to  do 
today.     Perhaps  In  this  effort,  I  may  be  characterized  by  the  brief 
quotation  or  aphroslm,  "Fools  rush  In  where  Angels  dare  to  tread," 
^ut  le^^  us  hope  notv 

I  thW  on  a  very  simple  level  tjh^n  we  can  raise  some  very  basic  ques- 
tions about  our  subject,  to  wit:     Do^^lacks  collectively  -  not 
Individually  -  collectively  behave  differently  than  Whites  or  any  other 
group?    Can  Black  behavior  patterns  be  Identified?     I  would  submit  to 
you  today  that  the  answer  to  both  questions  Is  a  resounding  "yes." 
Whether. you  are  referlng  "to  social  behavior,  cultural,  political, 
psychological  or  any  other  forms  of  collective  behavior,  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  answer,  again.  Is  a  re80un|ntr^  "yes. "    And  I  think  the 
reasons  these  questions  can  be  answere^  affirmatively  are  equally 
-clear:     Blacks  as  a  group  -  again  not /individually  -  Blacks  as  a  group 
are  a  unique  people;  we  have  undergonfe  some  unique  experiences.  No 
other  group  In  Amerl^,  for  example  pas  enslaved  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  years;  no  othef  group  has  suffered  under  the  dehumanizing  as- 
pects of  racial  segregation  as  Black  Americans  have  done;  no  other 
race  has  experienced  protracted  frustrations  as  the  Black  Americans 
have  done.    And  so  we  have  a  unique  experience  In  America •as  a  result 
of  that  experience  we  have  some  unique  behavior  pat  terns /with  the 
small  element  of  Black  Folks  Time  being  one  manifestation,  as  pre- 
viously Indicated .  . 
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a  little  Intrigued  and  challenged  for-  a  number  of  reasona.     First,  our 
subject  was  made  In  Washington.     I  don't  know  wtiether  or  not  you  are 
aware  of  it.  but  we  have  a  package  that  we  received  through  Air  Force 
channels  on  Black  History  Week  and  this  particular  subject,  devoid  of 
contents,  was  suggested  or  made  In  Washington.    And,  of  course,  you 
know  that  {ifter  Watergate  some  of  us  are  auBplclous  about  things  that 
come  out  of  Washington  (laughter),   so  I'm  intrigued  about  this  reality 
initially. 

On  the  other  hand,  or  secondly,  T  am  also  Intrigued  because  wtien  I 
consider  the  subject  ref lectl^^ely ,  we  arc  talking  about  the  behavior 
of  a  people  collectively.     Indeed,   I'm  having  a  sufficiently  difficult 
time  trying  to  discern  or  figure  out  my  personal  behavior  patterns; 
consequently,  how  can  I  adequately  articulate  or  project  the  behavior 
patterns  of  an  entire  group?    So,   it  is  a  real  challenge  wlien  you 
begin  to  talk  about  behavior  patterns  collectively  of  a  people.  But, 
again,  you  have  already  seen  one  small  aspect  of  .such  a  pattern  in 
the  concept  of  Black  Folks  time.     And  incidentally,  there  are  socio- 
logical explanations  for  the  phenomenon  of  Black  Folks  Time  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  institution  of  chattle  slavery  in  America  and  per- 
haps even  back  to  traditional  African  societies.     In  traditional 
African  life,   for  example,   there  was  a  different  concept  of  time,  a 
two-dimensional  concept  of  time  in  relation  to  our  present  three- 
dimensional  concept.    Time  in  Africa  was  based  upon  significant  events- 
a  time  for  harvesting,-  planting,  marriage,  etc.    The  event  was  more 
meaningful  than  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence.    And  in  the  era  of 
slavery.  Black's  consistently  staged  Work  slowdowns  in  protest  of  their 
status.     Clearly,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  provide  free  labor  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  masters.     So  this  small  pattern  of  behavior  can 
be  readily  ej^lained,  although  there  is  Insufficient  time  for  a  more 
complete  explanation  whiph  would  include  certain  distinct  psychologi- 
cal factors  related  to  our  Black  heritage. 

•f 

I  suppose  I'm  even  more  intrigued  and  challenged  by  the  subject 
because  of  its  complexity.     Not  only  are  we  talking  about  Black  folks 
and  how  fchey  behave  but  anytime  you  are  dealing  in  the  area  of  human 
behavior,  it  is  very  complex.     And  I  surmise  that  we  wouldn't  have 
wars,  crime,  poverty  and  all  of  the  other  human  problems  that  we  are 
now  fighting  If  aspects  of  human  behavior  were  not  extremely  complex. 
I  clearly  recall  at  this  moment  my  old  college  days.     I  had  a  brilliant 
'  political  science  professor,  Dr.  Emmett  Dorsey,  who  said  that  "all 
of  the  malor  problems  that  we  are  going  to  be  considering  In  the  area 
of  political  science  will  revolve  around  two  basic  issues  -  the  nature*' 
of  human  nature  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  huoian  life. 

* 

What  Is  the  nature  of  human  nature  and  why  are  we  here  on  this  eartK? 
These  are  the  basic  questions  and  no  one  really  has  ever  answered 
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BLACK  BEHAVIOR  PATTERNS 

By  Majo^  George  E.  Mime 

A  recorded  speech  delivered  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
Officers'  <Club  in  conjunction  with  activities  com- 
memorating Black  History  Week,  February  13,  1975. 

Major  Mlras  was  Introduced  by  MSgt  John  James,  Race 
Relations  Instructor,  Kelly  AFB  Social  Actions  Of- 
^flce  and  his  speech  was  highly  commended  by  Major 
General  James  R.  Kelly,  Conjmander,  S^n  Antonio  Air 
L<5glstics  Center. 


.^08 


Thank  you  v^ery  much  Sergeant  James.    General  Kelly,  Ladles  and  Gentle-*^ 
men,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in 
commemorating  Black  History  Week.     I  don't  know  wliether  Sergeant  James 
and  the  other  members  of  his  staff  knew  precisely  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  invited  me  here,  but  it  may  not  have  been  too  wise  to  invite 
me  down  for  a  luncheon  engagement  since,  at  times,  the  things  1  say 
tend  to  affect  people  in  their  digestive  tract.     Nonetheless,  I  shall 
proceed  and  attempt  not  to  disappoint  you  in  your  expectations. 

I  listened  with  som^  concern  as  Sergeant  James  indicated ^that  you  didn't 
have  an  invocation  before  dinner.     As  a  substit^ute,  I  offer  you  a  very 
brief  one  which  I  use  at  my  home  at  times.     It  goes  like  this:  "Good 
bread,  good  meat,  thank  God,  let's  eat/'  (Laughter)     Sergeant  James 
also  indicated  to  you  that  I  might  give  you  some  Insight  into  the  mean-- 
ing  of  BFT^     If  you  don't  know,  you're  already  a  part  of  it;  that  is. 
Black  Folks  Time.     (Laughter)     It's  usually  the  time  that  you  are  sup-- 
posed  to  have  an  event  plus  one-half  hour,  sometimes  one  hour,  depending 
upon  location  -  I  think  in  San  Antonio,  it's  plus  one  hour,  is  that  right, 
you  San  Antonio  folks?     (Laughter)    And  then  In  addition  to  that,  when 
you  get  "a  guy  like  me  around  who  happens  to  be  a  son  of  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter»  you  may  have  to  add  another  half-hour  onto  the  closure  of  your 
scheduled  event.    Now  some  of  our  white  friends  here  may  not  understand 
what  I'm  talking  about  when  I  mention  Baptist  Black  ministers  In  this 
context,'  but  the  Blac^  folks  here  know  that  the  factor  of  time  really 
means  nothing  to  a  Black  Baptist  preacher,  (Laughter)  and  I  happen  t6 
be  a  Black  minister's  son  -  so  the  point  is,  I  don'j:  know  how  long  I'm 
going  to  be  standing  up  here  talking  today.     (Laughter)     I've  got  the 
General  here  and  he  said,  "Go  ahead"  and  if  fj|'ve  got  his  word,  I  don't 
know  hdw  many  people  here  are  going  to  argue  with  me;  (Laughter)  so 
I'm  in  good  shape  today. 

On  a  more  seriou^  level  though,  I'm  really  very  intrigued  and  chal- 
lenged^t>y  the  subject  today  -^Black  Behavior  Patterns,     t  suppose  I'm 
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^   Wright,  Louis  Tompkins,  Dr, 
(1891-1952) 


Carbon  filaments  for  electric  lamps; 
drew  Bell  patent  on  telephone;  series 
of "electrical  inventions  with  Edison 
in  i^dison  Pioneers  organization. 

Revolutloni?ed  shoe  Industry  with  shoe 
lasting  machine.  ^ 

Automatlc-lubrlcatlng/cup  for  machinery 
and  railroads;  over  50  patents;  a  mechan- 
ical engineer  forced  to  work  as  fireman 
on  railroad;  "Iron  Table";  lawn  sprinkler. 

Gas  mask,  i.e.  "Breathing  Device";  "Hair 
Straightener" ;  electric  stop  light. 

Revolutionized  sugar  Industry  with 
vacuum  pan  evaporator,  making  possible 
refined  crystals  of  sugar.     His  process 
of  evaporation  used  also  in  manufacture 
of  condensed  milk,  soap,  gelatin, 
glue,  and  in  the  recovery  of  waste  liquors 
in  distilleries  and  paper  factories • 
"Greatest  inventions  in  American  chemical 
engineering. " 

First  open  heart  surgery:  started  first 
interracial  hospital  in  U.S.  -  Provident  - 
Hospital  and  Training  School  Association. 

Major  contributions  to  electric  Industry; 
telephone  transmitter.-  longer  d||^tanced; 
improved  steam-boiler  furnaqe;  **tele- 
graphony"  -  telephone  plus  telegrap)>; 
railway  telegraphy;  overhead  conducting 
system  for  electric  railways;  automatic 
air  brake;  egg  incubator;  many  others  -  ^ 
60  patents.  '  - 

Led  antl-biotic  research;  introduced 
Intradermal  method  of  vaccination  of 
smallpox  to  Army  in  World  War  I;  devised^ 
neck  brace  for  head  Injuries. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTIONS 
Name  Contribution 

Banneker,  Benjamin  (1731-1806)  First  clock  built  In  America;  prepared  ' 

*  .    ^manac  In  1972;  using  matt)  and  astronomy, 

he  accurately  predicted  solar  eclipse  on 
April  lA,  1789,  In  contr4dlctlon  to 
^  leading  ^strqnomera;  aldec}  In  survey  and 

layout  of  Washlngto'n  D.C.  ;  anti-slavery' 
proponent. 

Carver,  George  W. ,  Dr.  Revolutionized  and  revltalikcd  agrlcul-  ' 

(1860-1943),  ture  In  South;  South  gained  69  million 

dollars  In  one  year  alone  from  peanut 
crops;  revealed  need  for  "crop  rotation" 
and  derived  325  products  from  peanuts. 
Industries  sprang  up  ~  Instant  coffee, 
' f ^ce  powder,  shampoo,  vinegar,  dyes, 
soap,  etc.     Discovered  118  products 
^     '     from  sweet  potato  —  flour,  starch, 
.6  synthetic  rubber,  dyes,  etc,     25  products 

from  pecan. 

Di:ew,  Charles,  Dr.   (190A-1950)  P^erfected  techniques  of  preserving 

plaflmn  and  made  blood  banks  poss'ible. 

Hall,  Li^yd  A.  ,  Dr.   (189A*  Devised  new  ways  to  sterilize  foods 

^  and  medical  ^applies;  revolutionized 

ti(iea^-packliig%ndMrt,ry  by  Introducing 
•  terllized  splceis;  105  ^patents  on 
products  and  methods  he  Invented. 


Julian,  Percy  L.  ,  Dir.   (1899-        )      "Soybean  Chenlst"  deveJ^oped  8)yy|^etlc 

cortlslne  and  other  Important  tr^ra- 
peutlc  drugs;  developed  "ae^o-foam'* 
^  -from  soya  protein  to  put  out  gasoline 

and  oil  fires;  major  contributions  to 
production  6f  male  an4  female  hormones  — 
help  for  expectant  mothcirs  and  middle-  \ 
age  and  elderly  men. 

Just,  Ej|rte8t,  Dr.   (1883-19AI)  Leading  authority  on  roots  of  liffe  and 

^  the  way  to  determine  sex  i'n  advance. 

t  ^  Promoted  unjdets tending  of  th^  functlqn  of 

tfie  liver,  kldneyM,  pancireas,  et^.*  Made 
significant  contributions  to  cancer  fight. ^ 
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White,  Wuflter  (1896-1955) 


NAAOP  leader  for  nearly  ^  generation* 
^Led  long  fight  against  lynching,  segre- 
gation and  discrimination Accused  of 
mqvlng  too  fast  on  <:oO  many  fronts  by  ' 
his^crlt^^cs.    Waiter  White  retorted; 
"Now'  1«  the  tlm<?/'  ^    ^    *  N 


Wllkine.  Roy  (1901-. 


NAACP  leader,  Execut^l/e  Setretary  and 
editor^  of  Crisis  magazine./  Led  long  ^ 
series  of  civil  Ylghj^s  struggles  to  v 
proi|>ote  the  libera tldn  of  Black.  Americans , 
Including  the  right  to  obtain  equality  ^ 
educatlort  without  discrimination  or 
.segregation/.  v-     ^  t 


\ 


'^oung,  Whltrtey  H.  ,  Jr.   (19^1- 1973X  .Exeputlv«k  Dlrect^op,  Natlonal<'Urban        \  v. 

'   League,  "  Sl^n^lf Ic^tly  revitalized  League  >• 
\  N  ;  In  Its  role  bt  Improving -economic, condl-  i 

tlons  fqr^Blacks.     The  programs'  of  the     %  • 
'  '  '  '     Leagye  include  a  Sped al ,  SklJLla  Ba^ik 
,^    '  professionals,  .antl-|)ovgrty  work" 

shops^^on-the-Job  training ,  tutorial 
X  //   centers ,  etc/        .         "^-^  • 


*  *  *  A   *  A 
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.  William  M.  (1872-193A) 


Sojourner  (1797-1883) 


Harriet  (1826-1913) 


Crusader,  ''the  first  Black  militant  of 
the  20th  century",  and  publisher  of  The 
Boston  Guardian.     Led  many  campaigns 
agikinst  racism,  including,  five  del«f«kloni 

to  the  White  House  In  the  White  House 
in  Washington.     An  avid  opponent  of .  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  th^  NAACP,  whose  policies 
were  too  moderate  for  Trotter.     Founded  th 
Equal  Rights  League  to  promote  full 
equality  for  J91acks. 

Abolitionist,  oratoi*  and  first  Black 
woman  to  speak  out  Nationally  against 
slavery.'    She  travpjed  throughout  the 
nation  astounding  her  audiences  with 
her  fierce  intelligence,  sense  of  dram^, 
utter  sincerity  and  deep  bass  voice 
raised  against  slavery' and  for  woman 
suffrage. 

V 

Abolitionist  and  leading  "conductor" 
Undetground  Railroad.     Hhde  nineteen 
tripainto  the  deep  south  and  led  over 
'300  slaves  to  freedom.     Served'.aa\  nurse  , 
and  spy.  tor  Union  forces  during^ 'civil 
War.      -  1   (     ■  ■ 


Na«  (1800-1831) 


,  David  (1785-1830) 


4 


c.  WiUiam  (1805-1885^ 


Anti-sldvery  revolutionist  who  led, 
'  major  revolt  in  Southampton,  Virginia, 

in  18^1.  ^  Struck  terror  arfd  instilled 

^ear  slavemasters  after  killing  # 
^.  fifty- five  whites  during  revolt.  A 

genuine  hero  of  Black  Americans. 

Abolitionist  and  publisher  of  militant  ^ 
"Appeal  to  Colored  Citizens  of  the 
World"  advocating  "kill  or  be  killed" 
for  slaves*    His  writing?  stWck  fear 
throughout  tl\e  south  and  helped  trans--  , 

^orm  Abolitionist  Movement  from\a 

^moderate  to  a  ^rf.  lit  ant,  postur*<  ; 

^>  * 
Abolitionist,  budlnessman  and  banker. 
Provided  actlvf  and  financial  support 
to  Negro  Convention  Movement  of  1830' a » 
and  substantial*  financial  support  fox  r 
fugitive  slaves  escaping  to  Canada.  , 
Edited  National' Reformer,  Journal  of 

^  American  Moral  Ref  onA^  Society ,  , a  \Black 
orig^i n at ed  group  dadlcated  to  pricking  ^ 
mor^l  conscience  of  nation. 
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Marshall,  Thurgood  (1908- 


Muhainmad,  Elijah  (1897-1975) 
..-  \    \  - 


Powell,  Adam  C.    (1908  -  19.73') 


Randolph,  A;  Philip  (1889- 


Sttll.  William  (1821-1902) 


SulVi-van,  Leon  (1922- ;  ) 


Supreme  Court  Justice,  NAACP  lawyer  who 
helped  to  establish  legal  basis  for  long 
aeries  of  civil  rights »  Including  the 
right  to  receive  a  public  education  ^^Ifh** 
out  discrijnihation  or  segrejjat ion. 

Leader,  Nation  of  Islam  (Black  MusMius). 
Resportslble  fcTr  a  more  positive  Bl^ck 
identity  among  Afro-Araeri't ans .  Proponent 
of'  self^ielp  and  economic  independonce* 
of,  white  populi|tion.     Promotes  clean  • 
living,  hard  work,  modesty  and  decency 
in  women  and  a  series  of  business  ventures 
to  aid  the  Black  community. 

Baptist  minister,  author,  civil  rights 
activist,  U,S.  Congressman,.  79th  thru  87th ^ 
Congress*     Actii>e  in  promoting  numerous 
reforms  for  Blacks  in  New  York  and 
nat'ionally  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
^Education  andTLabor  Committee.  Served 
as  Congressman-at-large  for  all  Black 
JUneri/cans. 

)        Lab6r -leader  and  organizer  of  strongest 

labot  gruup  among  Blacks,  the  Brotherhood 
,of  Sl^eeplng  Car  Porterd-    Ojrator  and  civil 
rights  activist  who  was  prime  mover,  in 
"March  on  Washington"  .movement  during 
World  Way  II  and  '^'March  on  Washington"  of 
^    1963.,  ^.Formed  American  Negro  Labor  Council, 
a  ^oup  of  Blaclfr  labor  leaders  pledged  to 
combat  racism  in  union  movement. 

> 

Leader  in  "Underground  Rai^'lroad"  who- 
al^ed  6A9  slaves  to  obtain  freedom. 
Secretary  ^and  Chairman  of  Pennsylvania  / 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  ^Slav€<ry  foV 
fourteen  years.     Set  upr  orphanage  for 
Macks  in  Philadelphia  and  was  one  of  the 
organlzei:s  of  first  Y.M.C.A.  for  Blacks 
in  America/         .     *  '  ^.^^s. 

Clergyman,  leader  of  business  boycotts 
^         and  founder  of  Qpporfuniti'es  Indust^riali- 
zation  Centers  which  provide  basic  educa- 
,  tioh,  skill  training  ^nd  jobs  for  the  "harld 
cote  unemployied'^  *'in  numerous  urban  areas. 
^  ,l.eader  of  self-hplp  business  ^^ventures  in  ^ 
Black  c6m»unlties*     \'       .    '     ^  ^ 


Garvey.  Ma^cufi  A.  (1887-1940) 


Hall,  Prince  (17^1807) 


Jackson,   Jesse  (1941- 


■  -x 

Klng^  Martlh  L.  , 
(1929-196ja> 


Jr, 


Dr, 


Langston,  Jphn- M.  (1829t1897) 


.  (_Malcolin  X  M925r-T96i) 


Organlz.er  and  first  Black  leader  to 
capture  interest  of  Black  masses.  Formed 
Universal  Negrcy  Improvement .  Association , 
claiming  one  million  members,  with. goal 
of  obtaining  dignity  for  Blacks  through 
emigration  to  Africa  and  economic  Inde- 
pendence . 

Mihister,   founder  of  MasOnic 'Lodge ,  oldest 
social  organization  among  Af ro-Amerlcans^ 
Advocate  of  emancipation  and  p-roponent  of 
education  for  free  Blacks  in  Boston, 

Clergyman,  crusader  for  Black  liberation, 
founder  of  PUSH  (People  United  to  Save  - 
Hunjanity),  an  organization  to  tyromdftc  th^ 
ecpnomic ,  poll tlcal  and  cultural  indepen- 
dence of  Black  Americans^     Associated  with 
Dr.  Martli>  L.  Tcing  Jr.   in  mixH960s  during 
series  of  protest  activities.  LaunVhecJ 
"Operation  Rrekdbasket"  in  CtUcago  in  1966,.,-. 
obtaining  Jobs  for  thousands  of  Blacks 
an4  successfully  promoting  goods  drtd 
services  offered  by  Black  businesses. 

Clergyuian,  author,  the  greatest  non-viol ei:jt 
Blade  leader,  and  crusader  in  the  20th 
century.     Organized  the  Montgomery  Improve- 
ment Association  and  later  led  the  Southern 
Christian  Le^ader'shlp  Cpiiffeterice  in  long  , 
serles^of  coVif rontdtionc  to  promote  racial 
Jufl tlce-r-conf rontations  which  led  t^o  the 
enactment  of  .major  civil  rights  legislation 
on  the  national  level,     Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  1964.  ^ \  '  ^ 

^U.S/  Congressman  from  Vlrgirtla,  18^9^1891. 
Activist  and  crusader  for  justice  for  Blacks 
as  President,  Nat ioi^l  Equal  Rights  League, 
"  1865*    Attorney '  4n(r  Dean  of  Howard  ^Univer- 
,  slty,^'1Law  School  (1869-1876)  and  the  guiding 
spirit  behind  the  Negro  National  Labor 
Union  in  1870*     First  Black  elected  to  , 
public  office,  in  U.S.  ,  ' 

'Muslim  u\inlster,  orato^,  organizer  of 
Organization  for'  Af  i:H)~>imerican  *Un'ity  . 
Great  spokesman  for  Black  manhood,  inder 

>  peifdenc^  mid  dignity.     Perhaps  the  great- 
est '•tell  it  llke^it  is'*^  proponent  for 
human  dignity.*  * 
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Lacklj^id  Air  Fore*  Bmb.  TexM  80ZR7364A/B- 1-6-1 

1  August  1978 


CROSS-CULTURAL  DIFFERENCES  AND  DIFFICULTffiS 

PART  U  -  WOMEN 

OBJECTIVE  •  ^ 

Identify  historical  and  current  political ,. socioeconomic  «vants  and  attitudes 
which  combine  to  shape  the  frame  of  reference  forewomen  in  the  US/^  today  and  make 
cross-cul  tu|fal  corrmurvi  Cation  difficult.  ,     j        v  ^ 


r 


INTRODUCTION 


Social  ActionB  technicians  are  involved  in  the  helping  profewion  and  cpme  Into  contact 
with  a  multitude  of  problem*.    One  problem  that  has  jexiaied  for  quite  sohie  .time  has 
finally  manifest^  itaelf  to  a  point  where  it  ca]|  no  longer  be  ignored;  that  problem  is 
sexlkm.    We  need  to  be  aware  of  sexism  as  a  problem  for  the  total  society  and  for  wobien 
in  particular.    As  Social  Actions  technicians,  we  need  to  Vnow  the  definitions  of  sexism  and 
factors  ibiat  have  perpetuated  sexism  because  at  som'e  time  we  will  probably  have  to  iden^j^ 
and  explain  sexism  an4  its  consequences  feo  our  commanders  and  supervisors,  And  will  have 
to  understand  clienta  who  are  victims  of  sexism. 


INFORMATION 

.   ^  DEFINITION  OF  SEXISWf 

*  **  *  .  * 

S«xism  is  defined  Ttf  any  attitude,  behavior,  action,  or  institutional  structure  which  sub- 
ordfriates  a  person  or  group  because  of  sex, 

"Can  Be  Oirectiid  At  Man*   -     .       '    ^  * 

Sexisra)linay  be  directed  at  men  as  well  as  women.    Men  often  are  as  restricted  as 
wt)inen  by  &i«t  attitudes;  action*,  ai^  instituted  structures.   The  sex  role  stereotypes  can 
inhibit  or  folrce  a  man's  behavior  against  hi«  will,  just  as  much  as  it  can  fo*ce  or  inhibit 
a  woman 'b  behavior 

^     ^-  >    ,  ' 

\  Exjmpns  of  Sisxitm  .       i  ' 

Sexi^im^can^be  demonstrated  in  many  .ways;  i.e.:    (1)  ih«  ver^  Msault  on  ,th6  atr^t; 
^(2)  a^^well^xn•^^  jbke  told  by  a  coworker,  husband,  or  firiei^d;  (3)  lower        tot  ^- 

.  tlie  sf^%  job  oTvrork  becau^  of  sex;,  (4)  in  s^Ag  lyrics,      want  a  paper  doll  that  I  //  ^>  - 
can.  ciiU  my  own'*  (owning  meaning  possession).  ^ 


-  Supier^des  Sd  A»-i-6-2l ,  - 1  /^pr  77s  WQ-^B-Ugl^  fMfir  78;  A  .WB;^ 
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FACrORfi  THAT  PERPKTIIATE  SKXISM  IN  UNI'reD  STATES 

S»x  RoU  St«r«otYp4ng 

Sex  role  it«rfolyping  is  a  sy'ilem  of  (M>parating  the  role«  p«ople  play  In  society  and 

Inbehnti  th<-rn  "ms^*  or  "female." 

.^ri  ARTS  VKRY  EARLY.    Sex  role  jU»iTotyping  star^  very  early.    Baby  rItU  get  pink  or 
rrilly  things.    {^tUe  f(it\n  are  jplven  doll«  aitl  doll  houses  and  told  no%  to  play  with  brother's 
chemistry  set.   ITiey  are- taught  catr.hy  sayingii,  Mich  as  "UHle  girls  are  naade      sugar  and 
soico  viiuJ ^vtsryVhing  nice/'  and  that  "UtUe  boys  are  n#d^'  o(  ix>cks  and  snaib  and  puppy<lo<5 
mils,"    LittJ#-  boys  art*  discouraged  from  flaying  with  dolls  or  reading  poetry.  * 

.     'a  ■  ^ 

EXAMPLES.    Some  of  the  common  8tereotyt>e«  of  roleijiying  include: 
Wotnen  aiv;  AWrt  are: 

Weak  '  •  3t,rong      .  ^v- 

i'>po*^io"nHl  '  ,  Unemotional 

'Ll^>^UCft!  Logical    .  . 

'    8eiy  Tough  ^  '  ^ 

STERKOTYPKS  BARES  ON  CULTIJRAL,  SOCIAL,  JIEUGIOUS  TRADITIONS.  TradiUon 
ally,  mcrt  have  been  cast  in  the  r<:>le  of  bejn^j  physically  or  mentally  superior  to  women;  Both 
laexes  have  accepts  ai^d  continue  to  belieVf  in  the  tratditional  stereotype  roles.   Men  believe  in 
thevSii  stereotypes  b oca U5t*  they  often  can  maintain  dominancd  and  protect  theii;  malen^Bsk;  and 
wo>nen  believe  in  them  because  they  pojfsibly  do  not  have  to  accept  responsibility  for  them-  , 

^^^^^^ 

TODAY'S  SITUATION.    Women  now  are  quostipning  tbe  idea*  of*m«l?  supremac;^  and 
stereo typv<:l  rolei^  lor  ^XH)pJe.   Tfie  most  dynamic  if^ult  might  possibly  be  that  some  men  aro 
Sef^mtuns^  Co  see  how  m\ich  they  art^ restricted  *by  the  sft^rootype  roles»  too. 

,.  _     •    -y  %  .. 

.fob'D.>crimtn8ti<3n  ■     ■   ^  \ 

'  '  -li  '         '        ■         ..  ■  ■ 

T{>o  mf.^^^tv^fcctive  »x)<^w^«  of  pen>etua^mg  seicisro  is  job  ditfcriminatic^. 

i.  it 'r!^'^.riCN.    »hV?  n  riiovi^i.;  T^ve^umVnf  has  recogoized  sexism  as  a  detriment  to  6ur  ^ 
cx'kk  hf^H  ;>n:5:r<j^d  .lijws  {i.c  Qvil  RighitV  Act  of  ^64,  of  the  I4tli  Ameiftlment)  to  pre- 
/^pt^ntplovroent  ibinri  ;i  h  Jiscrtmitvntion.    BuJlstiill  it  exists.  ,While  incom^  tends  to  rif^  with 
^vf  icn  OMiVi  *«t>v;^^imfht.  iit.  iiies^ut  a  much  slowV  rate  Tqr  women. 


J 


1  
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t:XAMIM.KS  OK  JOB  DISt^RIMlN ATION      (a)  WhiU^  women  Umd  to  niak«  only  a  litUe 
more  than  half  the  eaniings  of  men  witii  ^he  namo  eilucation.    (b)  Of  fuU-tim^  worken, 
minority  women  earn  lightly  Icat  tlian  white  women,    (c)  Sixty -three  percent  of  women 
workers  are  tn  clerical,  Mlefl,  and  service  jobn  compared  to  twenty  percent  of  men  in  the  same 
fields.    ITiese  are  generally  the  low-paying  jobs.  ^  * 

PRKVENTINO  KCONOMIC  INnKPFWDKNCi;     !  he  n^ouU.  ih  that  job  discrimination  is 
very  effective  at  pn*ventinj{  tMxniomic  Inditpt  Tuieinc  for  women,  and  therefore  effective  in 
maintmning  male  dominance,    it  10  very  difficult  for  a  woman  to  miXk  the  sai^e  pay  as  a  man 
with  compamble  education r  therefore,  women  are  fnctxi  with  the  difficult  choice  of  being 
depend<Mit  on  a  man  for  income,  or  living  on  bnlf  the  income  she  might  otherwise  have. 


I^anguage  ^   -  ^ 

Probably  the  most  common  form  of  ^e.dsru  is  the  language  used  when  referring  to  w^omen, 

SLANT.  TriHMS     T1k»  -  sc  oi    ian'^  irm^  that  'cfor  to  women  as  property  or  sex  objects, 
S<>me  PxiHTiples  tu>ed  by  n^^n  are:    '*^pl(»ce/'  'Miaminer/'  **b'roiui/'  "dumb  broad/*  **chick/*  or 
"girl,"  when  n^ferring  to  ad^t  vvojTien.       -  , 

WRTITEN  COMMUNICATION-    Written  lomnuinications  often  contain  mascuhne  pronouns 
when  refefrin,;;  to  both  women'  and  men. 

OBJKCTS  RATHKR    "HAN  P5:OPLF     Thr  .'xamnles  appoar  to  b<'  small;' however,  they 
allow  men  to  deal  with  women  lU  objectji  rnthcr  Uion  ns  people,  and  perpotuate  th'e  stereotypes 
of  male  superiahty;  i.e.,  males  are  the  oncT  *vho  do  overythinK- 

Social  Customs  and  Courtesies  .      *  .  ^ 

^'Social  customs  and  couitesiea  are  ba5e<i  a..;^tirH  u\m  that  women  are  weak  and  need  to  t)e 
protect^,  or  they  need  .special  coAsidej^\tu^i^  hp*'*;  u<;i*  r'rey  iu^»  fefnale/ ^Siich  custo^ms  and 
co^jl<ff^>>ms  as  opening  c-ar  doors,  lightln'T  1  ij^aii'tius  cacying  packages,  giving  women  seats  on 
bas<\s,  (ir  holdinj^  ihoirs  for  them,  tenn  <.o  i;  "^^p  i\)en  and  vV^omen  locked  in  the  roles  of 
'  ^*niaJe  ,  lUuT  **tnale**  niMrrr  than  **p^.N.'-^'*  :oV>-\,    ')'\«'>:e  r onsiderations  to  females  are^nice 
v^ht^n  extended  beCaiule  a  ut^TrNwun*.';  i.n  1h»  polite  rather  than  because  he  has -to.  Women^jpay 
jiot       weak  jmd  do  not/^*yd  mes,  things  done  fof  thcm»^  but  some  still  )eip|^!rQ(/ia^  courtesy. 


Media  Irn^iocA  of  Women  \  # 

.>'.  Movies.  M>l<'visi{)n .  aiKl  ni«»/a/;ine8  !;ave  pt-o^m  ^hI       the  st^redtypes  imaginahle: 

lONAL 'STf^fR^tt^YPE r ,ES  OK^Or^N!!.  Wo!itcn  ar«,prpjected  into  tridi- 
tiofftl  rcjp^  of  mother,  wifefllDr  "proff^illtlc  thm68"  with  no  intellect. 


\ 
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MINORITY  WOMEN  STEREOTYPE  ROLES.    Minority  women  have  beon  dUpUyed  as 
mia|{e«  of  both  the  mciit  wid  »exi«t  stereotypes.   These  include  (a)  blsck  women  portraytKl  as 
Rtrong,  fat  matriarchs;  (b)  Latin  women  shown  as  beiiiK  subitervient;  and  (c)  Asian  women  • 
serving  as  Geishas. 


PROBLEMS  WOMEN  FACE  IN  THE  MILITARY 


vSortal  Acttong  technicians  must  be  aware  of  the  unique  situations  that  involve  women 
.vho  jojn  the  military.  Undoubtedly,  they  will  encounter  problems  In  the  Air  Force.  We, 
18  helpers,  muet^be  able  to  recognize  and  help  solve  these  problems. 

When  a  woman  decides  to  join  the  Air  Force,  not  only  must  she  face  thie  positive  and 
negative  attitudes  of  friends,  hut  when  she  puts  on  the  viniform  she  must  face  the  inherent 
prohlcni3  that  go  along  with  the  woman  in  the  milit^. 


FIRST  PROBLEM  ^DISCRIMINATION  . 

One  of  the  first  problems  the  woman  in  the  military  faces  is  discrimination.    It  usually 
occurs  in  two  type«:    institutiopfti  and  personal, 

V^!j[Cntiftiorffl  Sexism  ^' 

o^titutional  sexism  li|#ehaii^fKr  tremendously  since  1972.    Below  are  some  of  th^i^pP 

'•hajif^es:  v^-v^'  -v.  '  v  ^. 

-    -  ,  .      '         -  V  * 

^      r'^.ECNANCY. '  R<?gulation6  govemiijj^  pregnancies  changed  to  allow  women  to  remain 
,  ;Ui*v  (jMfing  pregnancy,    ir  ^ 

•   \     ^  ■   '  ^  '■  •        .  • 

i  (VttV  'Tl  FIEI*)S,    Most  ca]re<*r  *fieldtf' are  now  opeft  to  women. 


/   -  rM'M!I<^S   ,  The  servjge  academics  Ae  now  bpeuT^  women. 
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1  RAININC,  PRErWquiSITKS,    Training  pronviuisiU^  have  changed  to  iniure  qualified 
women  JUid  men  are  assign cd  to  jobs. 


PMwnal  Sexism 

While  many  regulations  that  inatitutionafly  iliscriminate  against  women  have  changed,  the 
mdividual  interpretation  of  the  regulations  may  be  sexist.    Personal  sexism  can  be  practiced 
consciously  or  subcohscioUsly. 

SUIJ^NSCIOUS.  Subconscious  attitudUa  or  adverse  actions  generally  are  not  desigi^ed  to 
darnJlBP:  lliey  may  be  a  product  of  lack  c^Wareness  of  women's  feelings,  but  can  still  hurt, 
cause  bad  morale,  and  dimmish  job  ^)^ifonrtance.  Some  examples  of  subconscious  attitudes  or 
adverse  actions  are:  ^ 

-Name9,  Use  of  first  nanie  a4  women  and  using  the  rank  and  title  of  men  with  the  same 
rank-  f 

DiBcoufUhig  of  Accomplinhmentu  or  Contributions.    Being  cited  as  "The  best  female 

m  the  organization/'    Assuming  that  a  job  well  done  by  a  woman  is  "to  be 


expectetU"  and  the  same  job,, done  by  a  man,  is  outstanding  or  the  reverse. 

Exclusion  pf  Women.    Overlooking  women  when  invitatk>ns  are  passed  out.  Exclusion 
ft-om  discu:ision  on  duty  as  well  as  at  off^luty  happenings,    lliis  "forgetting"  generally  comes 
from  being  unaware  of  the  needs  of  the  women, 

PtiterftQlism.    Paternalism  or  overprotection  of  women  does  not  allow  them  to  Accept  full 
responsibility  for  their  actions  or  accomplishments. 

'  Subconscious  or  Not,  Still  IllegaL.^  While  subconscious  sexism  may  be  unintentional,  it  still 

hurt*,  and  morale  is  affected.    It  may  also  l>e  illegal. 

It 

CONSCIOUS  SEXISM.    Conscious  sexism  is  inti-nded  to  hurt  or  suboidinAte  women. 
Conscious  sexi«m  can  be  ba«ed  on  fear  of  inferiority  to  women.    Thi6>fear  results  from  the 
belief  that  m,en  should  be  superior  to  Women,  but  that  the  individual  man  may  indeed  not  be 
superior.    Bomc  of  the  most  common  of  conscious  forms  of  sexism  are: 

Ridicule  of  Women.    This  may  incltlde  the  foUowing:    Cartoons  that  show  military  women 
as  sexleM  and  civilian  women  as  oversexed.    A  good  example  of  this  is  the  Beetle  Bailey  ' comic 
strip,  which  portrays  both  st^reotyp<is.   Jokes  iiimed  at  t^e  conduct  of  military  women  with' 
statements  l»ke,  "All  WAFs  fire  whores,"  "Only  lesbians  join  the  mUitary,"  %  she  could  get  a 
husb^j^d,  she  would  get  innrrind."    These  stakfementi;  border  on  slander,  and  they  can  hurt  and 
demoralize  women. 

I- 

t 

Programmed  Failure  of  Women.    The  second  ^ype  T)f  conscious  sexism  is  programmed 
failure.'  ^It  may  include:  \ 


*  > 
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/Xiwigniiig  woinep  to  johi  becaiuf  thoy  are  women  rather  than  because 
they,  are  qjoalified. 

Not  allowing  a  woman  to  do  the  Job  she  waa  trained  for  b«cauae,  to 
do  to  would  not  lorve  the  l)urpd»e  of  t/ie  supervitor.    For  •sample,  the 

security  policewoman  who  is  not  allowtxl  to  go  on  patrol)  sjv  she  become* 
the  permanent  desk  sergeant.    Iliis  places  her  at  a  disadvantage  for  OJT, 
acc^mplishmentj!  for  her  APR,  and  proniotion  testing.   Chanc«f  aw)  she 
will  not  progress  as  fast  as  her  male  counterparts. 


After  inaaiequate"  preparation;  thnisting  women  into  jobs  they  cannot 
hancjle.  ' 

Not  providing  adequate  training  for  women  in  OJT.   While  some 
OJT  failures  may  be  the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  many 
are  caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate  training  by  the  supervisor, 

•1  * 

Shifting  Renpomibility.     Pie  third  type  of  conscious  sexism  is  .shifting  of  responsibility 
from  women  to  men.    This  involvcu  not  allowing  women  to  supervise  men.    Many  positions^ 
have  been  created  just  for  women  so  they  will  not  supervise  men. 


Illegal  Actions.  All  of  these  actions  are  illegal;  however,  they  do  take  place  in  the  Air 
Force  today. 


SECOND  PROBLEM  ~  ROLE  CONFLICT 

Role  conflict  comes  from  living  in  an  environment  that  is  90  percent  male  and  living  i 
a  culture  which  has  designated  different  roles  for  Women  than  men. 


Conflict  Between  Being  Feminine  and  Competent/Productive^ 

i 

Womei/  are  encouraged  to  display  the  traditionld  traits  of  femininity,  while  most  jobs 
require  traditional  masculine  traits.    Some  trailfj  required  of  women  on  job*  yemis  traiu  to 
"»'t  the  job  done  arc:  ' 


Feminine  lYaitr,  N       Traits  to  Get  Job  Done 


Sexy  \    '  C(ompetent 

Nurttsring/Compassifinate  Tough  • 

Illogical     ^         .  .  ivogicai 
Helpless  Resourceful  • 


Finding  an  j»ppro:)iMtp  and  comfortable  balance  betweet^  femininity  and  getting  the  job 
d   .0  -Au  oe  diificuit  and  frustrating.   A  woman  fn\»st  gain  a  new  awareness  of  herself  and  hj^r 
triyirc!:(ne>it.  a;.d  v'veiyone  muot  exptnit  j>eople  to  l?e»  individuals  rather  than  ©Injects.    '  '  ■ 
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THIKO  PROBLEM  -  LACK  OF  ROLE  MODELS 


Moit  ptfychologifU  agree  that  people  learn  to  be  tuccetsful  by  modeling  themaelvefi 
after  other  8ucce«iful  people.   There  are  very  few  female  senior  enliitad,  office^ or  ciiriUan 
manager^  (and  even  fewer  minority  womeij)  in  the  Air  Force.   Consequently,  there  are  very 
few  suei^egafui  military  women  to  refer  to  as  role  mociels.    To  be  a  "flnt  in"  ii  a  challenge 
.not  only  for  ^  woman  to  prove  thatv^sho  can  do  the  job,  but  also  for  her  to  learn  to  cope 
with  new  behaviors Jwithout  losing. sel^respect  and  dignity.   Tbis  means  that  military  women 
must  build  new  roles  for  themselves.  v 


The  Challenge  and  Opportunity 

/ 

Today  can  be  ar)  exciting  time  for  women  in  uniform. 


ADVANTAGES  IN  UNIFORM.    There  are  definite  advantages  fot^wmnen  in  unifo^ 
over  their  civilian  counlerpart*.    Some  advantages  are:    equal  pay,  the  chance  to  travel,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  a  better  chm^ce  for  prombtion  and  responsibility  than  in  civilian  life. 
The  military  affords  many  women  th?^  opportunity  to  find  out  just  who  they  are  without 
being  role-bound  at  home.  ^ 

CHALLENGE,    There  is  stilla  lon^^'push  before  women  are  to  be  considered  as  truly 
professional  equals.  '  - 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  SEXISM  FROM  INTERFERING  WITH 
THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 

<*  • 

tlquai  Opportunity  and  Drug/Alcolv6l  speinaJists  will  both  be  entering  into  helping  relation- 
ships with  their  clients.    Some  dienU  wtlt  l5o  female.    Old  and  subconscious  stereotypes  have 
the  potential  of  interfering  with  the  helping  relationship.    Using  the  best  counseling/interviewing 
technique  will  not  help  the  relationship  if  the  client 'perceives  you  as  'putting  her  dpwn** 
because  she  is  a  woman.   Mo3t  counselorfr)ynterviewers  have  a  sincere  desire  to  help  their  clients^ 
and  do  not  intend  to  stereotype  their  female  clients.   But,  becauae  our  culture  transmits  so 
many  role  expectations  about  woinen,  it  is  difjRcult  not  to  respond  to  these  stereotypes  as  \hf 


\ 
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(\)unHclor9/Intrrv\ewers  Needs.    F^aternalism  often  uervi^u  counBelowVintervicwcrs*  needs,  by 
making  them  feel  useful,  im'^ortant,  or  fluperior.    At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  help  the  client 
to  t^nch  her  full  potential  or  take  reaponiubiJity  for  her  actions.    A  good  question  for  a  coun* 
M^lor /interviewer  to  ask  is  **Am  [  doing  thia  because  the  client  needi  the  help  or  because  it 
makes  me  feel  good?"  ^  '  i 

DOUBLE  ST  AND  Alios.    ('ounjH»lor;/int«rview4Ttt  often  have  double  stahdards  set  up  for 
men  and  women  clients.    The  double  standards  take  two  torms:    differences  in  behavior  and 
requiring  a  chaperon  Co  be  preseijt  with  female  cli^^nts. 

Different  Standards  vf  Behavior.    Coun9eloni/inter\'iewer8  Bometimes  will  accept  behaviors 
oj  mew  iUi  noraiai  and  the  same  behavior  from  women  as  inappropriate.    For  example, 
cursing  from  men  may  be  aeen  as  appropriate,  but  from  women  it  becomes  **\mladyUke." 

/        .     -  •  ^  ' 

Chaperoning.    Some  counselors/interviewers -require  a  chaperon  during  interviews  with 
female  cbents.    Thi^  action  can  compromifie  the  faH.h-and  confidence  of  the  client  and  severely 
restrict  the  client's  respons^js  to  the  iniervujwor.    Thi;;  is  a  very  touchy  n|«a  and  should  be 
dealt  with  by  your  office  staff. 

SEXIST  LANGUACJE.    Because  scxi3t  language  b  so  common,  counselora/ipterviewers  may 
find  It  di/ficuit  to  notice  and  confnont  t;exiBt  language  \/hen  clientfi,  associates,  or  mroup  partic- 
ipants uju?  It.    Since  silence  usually  connotes  agreemejit,  failure  to  confiront  sexist  language 
communicates  the  counselor's/interviewer'ii  jwsition  on  sexism  to  the  observer. 

"Jokes.    Counselors/interviewers  who  often  use  sexist  jokes  or  words  show  a  lacjjt  of  sensi- 
tivity for  the  feelings  of  women  and  ^n  tlie  risk  ot  havinp  their  clients  **tmie  them  out." 
Those  couAselors/interviewers  who  would  not  tel!  a  racist  joke  dbn't  hcsitate'to  tell  sexist  jokes. 

Failure  to  Confront.    Sexist  language      so  common  in  most  social  situations,  counselors/ 
interviewers  may  find  it  difficult  to  confront  rlients  4Au\  a^fiociates,  particularly  in  small  group 
counseling.    Counselors/interviewers  have     respoivjihihiy  for  what  goes  on  in  their  classes, 
counseling  sessions,  etc.    It  will  be  neccsforz/to  <  or.iV  jnt  MUch  language  in  'the  environment  the 
counselors/interviewers  control,  ^  The  result  oT  confrontation  is  that  when  the  counselor/inter- 
viewer  objects  to  the  language,  client^  and  iWciai  os^vil^k^^    where  the  tounselor/interviewer 
Stands  on  the  issue.    Even  though  it  probabiV  won't  change  their  attitudes,  it  will^stop  the 
risk  of  insulting  Womeiv  .  -  ^ 

V 

.  -    TREATING  AS  SEX  OBJECTS.    Tf^ftting  women  ns  sex  objects  w  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult uttUudes  to  identify.  •  ' , 

-     *     »  ' 

Sexuality  versus  Sexism.    Vha  line  between  sexuality  and  soicism  seems  to  be  very  thin  at 
times.    Appreciating  a  woman's  or  a  man's  .eKuaiity  s  a  normal  feehng.    Having  sexual  feelings 
toward  the  opi>o«ite  box  is  nbt  se.vist.    Whoii  cojumont^  are  made  that  indicate"  a  woman  or 
man  is  to ^be  med  rather  than  appreciated —that     w^xist.   (Generally,  treatihg  anyone  as  a 
thing  ami  not  a  person;  becaus*^  of  their  Kex,     sexist  behavior.    .  ^ 


V       ^\3^y  ( 
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GUIDE!. INES  FOR  liQVM.  TREA'I  MF^NV  OF  ,THK  SEXES 
IN  HcCRAW-HlLL  BOOK  COMl'ANY  PUBLICATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


The  word  syx  1  sm  w^y  coipijjd,   by  artSiogy  to  t  ac  ism,^'^  to  d^inote  discrimination 
based  on  gender.     In  its  original  siMiae,  sex  i  sni  referred  to  prejudice  against 
the  female  sex.     In      broader  uense,   the  tern)  now  indicates  anV  arbitr^iry 
^stereotyping  of  males  and  females  on  the  basHs  of  tht:ir  gender. 


We  arc  endeavoring  through  these  guidt>iines  lo  eliminate  j^^xlsc  assuirp t iuris 
from  McCrav-lil  11  Book  Company  publications  and  to  ertcourage  a  greater  freedom 
for  all  individuals  to  pursue  their  interests  and  reAliie  their  potentials* 
Specif  iral  ly,   the:>;^  KuidGlinos  ai;?  designed  to  make  McGraw-Hill  staff  members 
^and'  McCraw-UiJ  l  anihv>T  i»  awcirex«of   t-he  ways  in  which  males- and  females  have 
beon  st^jtf  otyped- in  publications;   to-show  the  role  language  ..has 'played  in  r.e- 
infoxclng  inequality i^jORud  to%. indicate  positive  approaches  toward  providing 
.fair,  accurat^.  and  balanced  treatment  of  both  sexes  In  our  publidation ft «  ^ 

One  approach  ts  to  recruit  more  women  as  authors  and  contributors  I  in  al/l  . 
fields.     The  wr  it  iigs^ijnd  v  iewpo  i  ntr!^of  women  should  be^  represented  in  quota-, 
tions  and, references  whej^^ver  possible.     Anthologies  should  inc^liM|fe  ai  larger 
'  proportion  of  ^ele^tions  ^  and  about  women  in' fields  where  suiCajba^  m^terj-, 
als  are  avalli^e  buti  women  ^re  qui'tently  underreprcs^itcd .  , 

•  V  >        /  .        '  '  .  .  y  i 

Women  as  well  as  m^n  have  been  loaders  dnd  heroes,  explorers'  and f pione sr^, 
and  have  roat'o, not  able  contributions   to    ;clonco,  medicine,   law,  business/ 
polK,lc,3»  civics,   economics,    l-l  t '>rature»  tlio  arts ,  sports ,  and  o|her  area^  . 
oi  ijrideavor.     Dooks  dea^l  injj^^i  th  subjects  like  these^  as  well,  aijigener  ^1  - 
histories,  sh\>uld  aoknowl^go  \hv  ach ievoments  of  women.     The  fact  t^hat  - 
women*s  rights,  oppor  tun i t tes  »  and  accbmplisKjnftnts  h|ive  been  limJLtecf  by  the" 
sotlal  customs  ami  conditions  <j(   thi^ir  time  should  be  openly  dlsQussi^d  wt^ien- 
ever  relevant   to  tlie  topic  at  hnn<!.  ^      .    *^  •  ' 

Ue  realize  that  tfie  langi:;!t;e  of  literature  cannot  |be  prescribed .     The  recom-- 
mendatiWs  in  these, guidelines/  thus/  axe .  liltended  DrlVnaTily  for  uH  ln\, 
-trcaching  ip»t:arlala,  rei  ferenc/A/orks ,  ^^n^  nonUctlonN/orks  in  gerternl  " 


iiyiU^i  i> ^^^^  51 


yujnent*  ofj^omen  and  Men 


is 


l+cA  a«d»womcn  ^yflou  u^  bt   fueMiiKf  prina'vi  ly  as  people,  and  not  pr  lmarj<Uy  as, 
I'Biefflbers  of  oppos.  tt;.  rexrs.     Tluiir  shared  humanity  and  cbhmon  attributes  ,' 
''  should  lift  stressed        «A^^l'  theli  gender  dllfortnce.  "  Neither  sex  ^hou^d  be 

Btereotyped  pr  arblt»\artJy  assigned  to  a  leading  or  secondary  role.  • 

•     .  -  .  1  .  •     '  -t  ■  ' 

THene  watirrials  may  be  ^r/produced  in  wlUle  or  in  frtrt  withpvKt  written-' 
^     l^ermlsslon  provided  Vhat  eacii  such  r:eprodwctlon  carries  an"  acknowledgment 
to  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  ,    «Si  Ox/    *  -   .  ^  ^ 


!•     a.  Though  many  women  will  continue  lo  i      ose  traditioiMl  OiCupjtionj>  such 
as  hooiemaker  or  secretary,  women  shoulJ  Qot  be  type--ca«t  In  these 
roles  but  shown  in  a  wide  variety  uf  professions  and  trades:  as 
doctors  and  dentists*  not  always  as  niirses;   as  prh'^clpals  and  profefi- 
sor  i,   not  always  as. teachers;   as  Idwyi  rs  and  jud^iis,   nol  always  ay 
social  workers;  as  bank  pr     i  drnt  s .   tmm   alvv^ays  as  lelU'is;  as  members 
of  Congress,  not  always  as  members  of   ihe  League  Ol  Women  Vote.rs. 

b.  Sinulariy,  men  should  not  be  shown  , is  jonst  ant  ly  ..sub  j  cr  I  to  tlie  "ruiscu 
xiu^  mystique*'  in  their  interns  ts ,  at  i  i  tudes ,  or  careers.  They  sliould 
not  be  made  to  feel  that   their  self  wu  th  depends  (ntirely  upon  their 

-     income  level  or  the  status   level  of   their  Jobs.      Ihey  shoold  not  be 
conditioned  to  believe  that  a  man  ought   to  earn  more  than  a  woman,  or 
that  he  oug^t  to  be  the  sole  support  of  a  family.         *  ' 

c.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  break  job  stereotypes  for  both  women  and 
men.     No  Job  should  be  cons  idered  sex- ty  ped  /  and  it  should  never  be 
implied  that  certain  jobs  are  incompatible  with  a  woman's  "femininity" 
or  a  man's  "masculinity,"     Thus,  women  as < well  as  men  should  be  shown 
as  accountants,  engineers,   pilots,  plumbers,  bridge-builders,  computer 
operators,   TV  repairers,  and  astronauts,  while  men  as  well  as  women 
should  be  shown  as  nurses,  grade-school  teachers,  secretaries,,  typists 
librarians,  file  clerics,  switchboard  operatdrs,  and  baby-sitters. 

Women  within  a  profession  shbuld  be  shown  at  all  professional  levels, 
including  the  top  levels.     Women  should  be  portrayed  in  positions  of 
authority  over  men  and  over  other  women,   and"  there  should  be  no  im- 
plicatJLon  that  a  man  loses  face  or  that  a  woman  .faces  difficulty  if 
the  em|>loyer  or  supervisor  is  a  woman-     All  work  should  be  treated  as 
honorable  and  worthy  of  respect;  no  job  or  job  choices  should  be  down- 
graded.    Instead,  women  and  rhen  should  be  offered  more  options  than   ■  ^ 
were  available  to  them  when  work  was  stereotyped  by  sex.  ^        '  j 

d.  Books  designed  for  children  at   the  pre-school,  elementary,  .and 

secondary  levels  should  show  married  women  who  work  outside  the  home 
and  should  treat  them  favorably.     Teaching  materials  should"  not  assume 
or  Imply  that  most  women  are  wives  who  are  also  full-time  mothers,  but 
should   Instead  emphasize  the  fac  t   that  v  o.Tion  have  choices^  about  their 
marital  status,   just  as  men  do:     that  some  women  choose  to  s^ay  perma- 
nently single  and  some  are  in  no  hurry  to  marry;   that  some  women  marry 
but  do  not  "have  children,  while  others^rry,  have  children,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  outside  the  home.     Thu^Jkfpxt  might  say  that  some 
married  people  have  children  and  somiido  not,  and  thf^t  sometimes  one 
or  both  parents  work- outs i dp  the  home.     Instructional  materials  should 
never  Imply  that  all  women  have  a  "mother  Instinct"  or"  that  the  emo- 
tional life  of  a  family  suffers  because  a  woman  works.     Instead  they 
might  state  that  when  both  parents  work  outside  the  home  there  is 
usually  either  greater  sharing  of  the  child-rearing  activities  or 
reliance  on  day-care  centers,  nursery  sclvpola,  or  other  help. 


Th«s^  Mtfiriaia  way  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part  without  writteh 
P«r»l«8ion  provided  that  each  such  reproduction  carries  an  acknowledgment 
to  th«  McGraw-Hill  book  Company. 
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of  all  .othor.  with  children  under  18  wockfcd  outside  the 

•bout  a  third  of  thcac  working  raoth.ra  h«d  children  under  6.  »u&ii- 

cations  ought  to  reflect  this  reality. 

Both  men  and  women  should  be  shown  cnKaged  in  home  maintcnanci  ai.tiv- 
itiea.  ranfting  from  cooking  and  houseclcaning  to  washing  the  c.ir  and 
aaVlng  household  repairs.     Sometimes  the  man  should  ^ shown  prepar 
Ing  the  weals,'  doing  the  laundry,  or  diapering  the  baby,  while  the 
woman  builds  bookcases  or  takes  out  the  trash. 

'     e.  Ciris  should  be  shown  as  having,  and  cKcrcislng,  the  same  options  as 
boy«  in  their  play  and  career  choices.     In  school  materials,  girls  ~ 
should  be  encouraged  to  show  an  interest  in  mathematics,  mechanical 
skills,  and  active  sports,  for  example,  while  boys  should  never  be 
made  )to  feel  ashamid  of  an  interest  In  poetry,  art,  or  music,  an 
aptitude  for  cooking,  sewing,  or  child  care.     Course  materials  should 
be  addr'-fised  to  sCudehts  of  both  sexes.     For  example,  home  economics 
courses  should  apply  to  boys  as  well  as  girl^,  and  shop  to  girls  as 
.'well  as  boys.     Both  males  and  females  should  be  shown  in  t«lxtbook 
Illustrations  depicting  career  choices.  * 

When  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  known  that  a  book  will  be  used 
primarily  by  won>en  rfor  th.i  life  of  the  edition  (say,  the  next  five 
yaars).   ii  is  pointless  to  pr^'t^end  that  the  readership  is  divided 
»       ,  ^qjally  betweer.  males  and  females.     In  such  cases  it  may  be  more 
oeneflcial  to  address  the/^ook  fully  to  women  and  exploit  every 
opportunity  (1)  to  point  out  to  them  a  broader  set  of  options  than 
they  taight  otherwise  have  considered,  and  (2)   to  encourage  them  to 
aspire  to  a  more  active,  assertive,  and  policymaking  role  than  they ^ 
might  otherwise  have  thought  of.  '  . 

f.  Women  and  g^rls  should  be  portrayed  as  active  participants  in  the 
sa.ne  prvportion  as  men  and  boys  in  stories,  examples,  problems, 
illustrations,  discussion  questions,   test  items,  and  exercises, 
regardless  of  subject  matter.     Women  should  not  be  stereotyped  in 
e.xamples  by  being  spoken  of  only  in  cor.nectlon  with  cooking,  sewing, 
shopping,  and  similar  activities. 

2.     a.  Members  of  both  sexes  should  h«-  represented  as  whole  human  beings 

with  huoian  strengths  and  weaknesses,  not  masculine  or  feminine  ones. 
Women  and  girls  should  he  nhown  ^s  having  the  same  abilities,  inter- 
.  Gsts.  and  ambitions  as  men  ^nd  boys.  Characteristics  that  have  been 
traditionally  praised  in  males  such  as  boldness,  initiative,  and 
a^sertiveness  —  should  also  be  praised  in  females.  Characteristics 
that  |)«ve  been  prajjced  in  females  —  such  ac  gentleness,  compassion, 
and  sensitivity  -^  should  also  be  pr.-iised  in  malesl 


b.  Lil&  men  and  boyu.  women  and  girls  should  be  portrayed  as  independent, 
active,  str  :>ntt|j|ftourageovi8 ,  competent,  decisive,  persistant,  serious- 
winded,  and  sSptiissful.     They  should  appear  as  logical  thinkers, 
problem-soJvers,  decision  makers.     They  should  be  shown  as 
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,     interested  In  their  work,  pursuing  a  variety  of  career  go.el^,  end  both 
dcaeiving  of  imd  receiving  public  racognitlon  for  their  accoMpllsh- 

^ment..*..  v    ,  ,      •  ' 

c.  Some  I  lines  mca  iihould'  be '  aiiown_^a«  quiet  tinU  pafiNlvtt,  or  fearful  and 
.  IndtM  i:>lv%f ,  ur  fllo«;icai  «iid  ffMAature.     Similarly,  wonicn  nhould  uooir- 
lincf;  be  nIic^^u  att  touKh'»  aggressive,  and  Infonsitlve.  ^  Sloreotypiiii  oi 
the  .loKlcal,  objective  imIc  and  the  emoi. lonal,  subjective  fmale  are 
to  b<*  avoided.     In  descriptions,  the  smartep,  braver,  or  more  succesa- 
ful  person  6ht>uid  be  a  voiun  or  girl  as  often  as  a  man  or  boy*  In 
Illustrations*   thfc  taller,  heavier,  stron^^er,  lOr  more  active  person 
should  not  always  be  malep  especially  v/h*?n  childr*5n  are  portrayed* 

Women  and  men  should  be  treated  with  the  some  respect,  dignity,  and 
seriousness.     Neither  shpul<l  be  trivialized  or  stereotyped,  either  In 
text  or  In  illustrations.     Women  should  noc  be  described  by  physlqal 
attributes  when  men  are  being  described  by  mental  attributes  or  profes- 
sional  position.     Instead,  both  sexes  should  b,e  dealt  with  in  the  same 
terms.     References  tu  a.man*s  or  a  woman's  appearance,  chara,  or  intuition 
should  be  avoided  when  irrelevant. 


no 


Henry  Harris  is  a'  shrewd  lawyer  and 
his  wife  Ann  Is  a  striking  brunette 


1££ 

The  Harrises'  are  an  attraGl:ive 
couple.    Henry  is  a  handsome 
blond  and-Ann-r is*a  strlKing 
brunette. 
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OR    The  Harrises  are  highly  respected 
in  their  fields/  Ann  is  an  ac- 
complished musician  and  Henry  is 
a  shrewd  lawyer • 

The  Harrises  are  an  interesting 
couple .     Henry  is  a  shrewd 
lawyer  and  Ann  is  very  active 
in  conununity  (or^  church  ojr 
(  zvlc)  affairs. 

In.  descrlfJtlons' of  women,  a  patronizing  or  girl-watching  Gone  should 
be  avoided,  as  should  sexual  innuenciAes,  jokes,  and  puns*  Examples 
of  practices  to  be  avoided:     lQcusing\on  physical  appearance  (a 
bu^^om  blonde);  using  special  1  emale-gender  word  forms  (poetess, 
aviatrlx,  usherette);,  treating  women  aA  sex  objects  or  portraying 
the  typical  woman  as  weak,  helpless,  or\ hysterical ;' making  women 
figures  of  Jun  or  objecta  of  scorn  aiid^  tVoat  Ing  their  issues  as 
humorous  or  unimportant.  -  '  *    \  •  ' 


Examples  of  stereotypes^o  be  avoid 
i lower,  -goddess  on  a  pe^stal^  c^tc 

wearing  imther,  frustrated  spinster,  ladylike  little  girl. 


ed:  acntter*b^f Ained  female,  fragile 
y  gosBip^  henpecking  shrew,  apron-*^ 


Jokes  at 


These  materials  may  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  pa|rt  without  written 
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The  sound  of  the  drilling  dltfturbed 
thm  housewives  In  ths  neighborhood. 


Housewives  «re  feeling  the 
pinch  of  higher  prices 


career  rIiI  or  career  woman 
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Cleaning  woman,  cleaning  ladv> 
or  auild 


The  sound  of  the  drilling  dis- 
turbed everyone  within  earshot 
(or  everyone  in  the  neighbor- 
hood) . 

Consumers  (cug toners  or  shoppere) 
are^eellng  the  pinch  of  higher 
prices. 

nana  the  woeian's  profession: 
attorney  E^en  SttltJI\:  Maria 
Sanches.  s  iourngXlst  or 
editor  or  business  executive 
or  doctor  or  lawyer  or  agent 

housekeeper;  house  or  office 
c leaner 


b.  In  description^  of  nen,  especially  men  .n  the  home,  references  to 
general  Ineptness  should  be  avoided.^    Men  should  not  be  character- 
ized aa  dependent  on  women  for  meals,  or  clumsy  In  household  main- 
tenance, or  as  foolish  In  self-care. 

To  be  avoided:    characterlratlona  that  stress  men's  dependence  on 
women  for  advice  on  what  to  wear  and  what  to  eat.  Inability  of  men 
to  care  for  thenselves  in  tines  of  Illness,  and  sen  as  ofcyjacts  of 
fun  (the  henpecked  husband). 

Women  should ^be  treated  as  part  of  the  rule,  nit  as  the  exception. 

Generic  terms,  such       doctor  und  nurse,  should  be  assumed  to  Include 
both  men  and  women,  and  nodlfltd  titles  such  as  "woman  doctor"  or 
"male  nurse,"  should  be  avoided.    Work  should  n«ver  ba  stereotyped 
as  "woman's  work"  or  nan-sized  Job."    Writers  should  avoid 

showing  a  "gee-whiz"  attitude  -  toward  wo  non  who  peirform  competently; 
("Though  a  wolnan,  she  ran  the  business  as  well  as  any  man"  or 
"Though  a  woman,  she  ran  the  business  i fiiciently .") 

Women  should  be  spoken  of  as  participants  in  the  action,  not  as^ 
possessions  of  the  men.    Terms  such  as  pioneer. -  farmer,  and  settler 
should  not  be  U8e<|  as  though  they  applied  only  to  adult  m«l«a. 


J22 


Rloneers  moved  West,  taking  their 
wives  and  children  with  th«Q. 


Pioneer  families  moved  West. 

Pioneer  men  and  women  (or 
pioneer  couples)  moved  West, 
taking  their  children  with 
then. 


These  materials  may  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part  without  written 
permission  provided  that  each  such  reproduction  carrlas  an  acknowledgment 
to  Ch«  McGrawrHlll  Book  Company. 
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mjinpowtr 


human' pow€ri  hudian  #n#rsy;  work* 

erti;  workforce 

grow  to  adulthood;  grow  to  man-  • 
hbod  or  woMnhood 


grow  to  manhood 


b.  The  English  languaga  lacks  a  generic  singular  pronoun  signifying  he 
or  ahe,  and  therefora  It  has  been  customarv  and  grammatically 
-  sanctioned  to  use  \aaucullne  pronouns  la  expraaalona  auch  aa  "ona^./ 
jvB,"  "anyone •,.lje,"  and  "eacb  child  opens  hia  lH>ok."  Navarthalaa^, 
^vol4  when  poas^lble  the  pronouna  J[|«p  j^Lm,  and  hi*  In  referenca  to 
the  hypothetical  peropn  or  humanity  In  general. 

Various  altematlvea  may  be  considered: 

(1)    Reword  to  eliminate  unneceseary  gender  pronouns. 


The  average  American  drlnka 
his  cctfea  black 

(2)     al^icnac  Xnto  plural. 


The  Average  American  drinks 
black  coffse. 

Most  Anerlcans  drink  their 
coffee  black# 


'4 

(3)  Rs^-place  the  wasouilrio  pronoun  with  ono.  you,  he  dr  »h««  or  "  ' 
hjji,  tts  approptlata.     <U««       or  sljfs  and  Ita  vorlations  sparingly 

^    to  ^^oid  cJuinay.  pnosc.)  jy 

<A)    Alternate  ranla  and  foMle  exprMslpns  and  ttc«apl«s. 


1  nltflftM 


I've  often  heard  nuncrvlsors 
6ay»  "Ke'f>  not  r.h«  right  nan  for 
the  Job,"  or  "He  lacks  the  qual- 
lflf:ations  for  success. " 


I've  often  heard  supervisors 
aay,  "She's  not  the  right 
"^e^aon  for  the  Job,"  or  "He 
lacks  the  qualifications  for 
oucceua." 


(5)    To  avoid  severe  problems  of  repetition  or  inept  wording,  it  My 
sonetlmes  he  best  to  uee  the  generic  ii«  freely,  but  to  add,  in  ths  • 
.  preface  and  as  often  mi  nocesaary  in  the  text,  emphatli  statenents 
to  tho  effect  that  the  masculine  pronouns  are  b«ing  used  for 
«vccinctii«fls  ani3  nre  Ihtcndad  to  refer  co  both  fenales  and  males. 

Thase  p.irJOallnea  ccn  cniy  r.ucgtst  a  few  t>oiutlon8  to  difficult  problens 
of  r: wording,    the  picr.ci  solution  in  any  giv«n  passage  must  depend  on 
th*  context  nnft  on  th<s  i.iithor's  intention.     For  example,  it  would  be 
wrprp.  tc  ^>lura:j.2fs  Ir,  contcxta  stressing  &  one-to-one  relationship,  as 

These  m^Kfuinh-,  t\ny  bt  rcprotiuceci  in  whole  or  in  pert  without  written 
pmieslon  prcvided  chat  iitch  such  reproduction  cerrice-  en  ecknowIedliMnt 
to  the  McCrrv-Mtll  noH^Conpany. 

7.  - 


•  .  Wontn  should  not  \>t  porcrsycd.  ««  n      i.ng  pinilssio|i  In  ordsr  to 

met  or  CO  sxsrciss  rights  (sxctpi,  ot  eourss»  for  historical' or 
factual  accuracy) .  - 


Jin  Waiss  allows  his  wifa  to  work       Judy  Wsiss  works  part-tiaa. 
part-ti»a. 

%  • 

V 

4.    Wcscn  should  ba  racognlxed  for  thair  own  achiavasMmCs .    Intalligant,  dar- 
ing, and  Innovatlva  woaan,  both  in  hidtory  and  in  flcclon,  should  ba 
prcwidad  as  rola^-modals  for  girls,  and  laadars  in  tha  fight  for  woaan*s 
rights  should  ba  honorad  and  raapactad,  not  aockad  or  ignored. 


> 


5.  In  rafarencas  to  humanity  a't  larga,  languaga  ahould  oparata  to  includa 
«ra«an  and  girls.  Tarns  that  tand  to  axduda  faauilas  should  ba  avoidad 
whanaver  poaalble. 

a.  The  word  man  has  long  baen  used  not  only  to  danote  a  person  of  nala  ^ 
gandar,  but  also  genaricaily  to  danote  huaanity  at  larga.    To  nany 
paopla  today,  howavar,  tha  word  nan  haa  bacoaa  ao  closaly  associatad 
with  tha  first  naanlng  U  m<la  huaan  boiag)  that  thay.  considar  it  no 
longer  broad  enough  to  be  *ppllad  to  any  parson  or  to  huauin  baings 
aa  a  whole.    J,n  daferenca  to  this  position,  altarnativa  axprassions 
should  be  used  In  place  of  nan  (or  darlvativa  conatruction*  uaad 
ganerlcally  to  dignify  huaanity  at  larga)  whenever  such  substitutions 
can  ba  nada  without  producing  an  awkward  or  artificial  construction. 
In  caaas  whara  naQ-worda  auat  ba  uaad,  special  afforta  ahould  ba  aada 
to  ensure  th>t  picturaa  and  othar  davlcaa  make  explicit  that  such 
rafarencaa  includa  woman. 

Hare  are  aona  poaaibla  aubatitutions  for  nan-worda ; 

V 

Ba  vo» 

nankind    >  iiununlty,  huaan  beinga,  hunan 

roca,  people 

prinitive  nan  prlaltiva  people  or  peoples; 

prlaitiva  huaan  baings; 
pMaitiva  aen  and  W0M9 

aan's  achlavenents  huaan  achievcaants  • 

,If  a  nan  drove  50  ailea  at  60  nph      -If  a  parson  (or  driver)  drove 

30  nlles  at  60  aph  .  .  . 

the  baal  aan  for  the  Job  the  bast  person  (or  candidate) 

Lor  tha  Job 

artlficjlal;  synthetic,  aanufac- 
tured;  constructed;  of  huaan. 
origin 

t     ■  • 

these  aatarials  may  ba  reproduced  in  whole  or  In  part  without  written 
peraiaslon  provided  that  each  such  reproduction  carries  all  acknowled^nt 
r  tQ  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Coapany.  .1  o  A 
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3«eveen  teacher  «nd  child.     In  such  c«9ea^  either  using  the  expression 
he  or  she  or  alternating  he  and  f |>et  ae  appropriate,  vlll  be  acceptable* 

c.  Occupational  terns  ending  In  Qgn  should  be  replaced  whenever  potislble 
by  terms  that  can  Include  menbers  of  either  sex  unless  they  reCer  to 
a  particular  person,  a 


£0 


conaresantn 

businessman 

f  ireaan 

ma 1 Iman 
salesman 


member  of  Congress;  representa- 
tive (but  Congressmaii  Koch  and 
ConEresswomin  Holt  nan) 

)>ualness  executive;  business 
manager 

fire  fighter 

mail  carrier;  letter  carrier 

sales  representative;  sal^s-- 
person;  sales  clerk 


irisurajice  man 
statesman 
chairman 


Insurance  agent  '| 

leader;  public  servant 

the' person  presiding  at  (or 
chairing)  a  meeting; ^  the  pre- 
siding officer;  the  chair; 
head ;  leader ;  coordinator ; 
moderator 


cameraman 

foreman 


camera  operator 

supervisor 


d.  l«anguage  that  assumes  all  readitfrs  are  male  should  be  avoided. 
no  yea 
you  and  your  wife  you  and  your  spouse 


vhen  you  shave  In  Che  morning 


whfsn  you  brush  your  teeth  (or 
wash  up)  In  the  morning 


6.     The  language  used  to  de!9.1gnate  and  describe  females  and  males  should 
treat  the  sexco  equally «  " 

a.  ?a  rallel  language  should  be  used  for  woiuti^n  and  men* 

These  materlale  may  be  reproduced  In  whol»  or  In  .part  without  %#rltten 
perwlsalon  providcrl  that  each  such  reproduction  carries' an  acknovlcdgnent 
to  t,he  McGraw-Hill  Dook  Conpony.'  , 
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th«  Hiittn  and  cha  ladies 
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Rt.in  and  wife 


th*  «an  and  the  wosian 

th«  ladlos  and  the  gantlaaian 

the  girls  and  tha  boys  ^ 

husband  and  wife 


Note  that  ladv  and  aantlawan.  wife  and  huaband .  and  aothfr  and  father 
are  role  words.    Ladies  should  be-used_^for  women  only  %#hen  aan  ara  be- 
ing referred  to  aa  aantleaen'.    Sloillarly,  wooicn  should  be  called' 
wives  and  wothars  only  when  men  are  referred  to  aa  husbands  and 
•   fathers.    Like  a  nala  shopper,  a  woman  in  a  grocery  atora  should  b« 
called  a  custottsr.  not  a  housavif a. 

b.  Wonen  ahould  be  Idai&tifiad  by  thelc  own  naaiaa  (e.g.,  Indira  Candhi). 
They  should  not  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  their  roles  as  wife, 

*      moLher,  sif^ter,  or  daughter  unlesa  it  is  in  these  roles  tliat  they 
are  significant  in  context.    Nor  ahould  they  be  identified  in  terns 
of  their  marital  relatlonahips  (Mrs.  Gandhi)  unless  this  brief  form 
is  stylistically  more  convenient  (than,  say  Prima  Mlniater  Candhi) 
or  is  paired  up  with  similar  references  to  man. 

(1)    A  woman  should  be  referred  to  by  name  In  the  same  way  that  a 
man  is.    Both  should  be  called  by  their  full  names,  by  first  or 


last  name  only,  or  by  title. 


no 


Bobby  Rlggs  and  Bi^JLie  Jean 

Billie  Jean  and  Rlggs 
Mrs.  King  and  Riggs 


Mrs.  Heir  and  Moshe  Dayan 


1£» 

Bobby  Riggs  and  Billie  Jfcan  King 

Billii  Jean  and  Bobby 
Kin^nd  Riggs 

Mar;  King  (because  she  prefars 
Hs.)  and  Mr.  Riggs 

Coida  Malr  and  Moshe  Dayan  or 
Mrs.  Melr  and  Dr.  Dayan 


(2)    Onneceasary  reference  to  or  emphasis  on  a  woman**  iMrital  atatus 
should  be  avoided.    Uhethar  married  or  not,  a  woa^n  may  ba  r*f«rr«d 
to  by  the  name  by  which  ahe  chooses  to  ba  known,  whether  bar  nasM  Is 
*   her  original  name  or  har  married  name. 

c.  Whenever  possible,  a  term  should  be  used  that  includes  both  saxaa. 
Unneceaaary  referencea  to  gender  ahould  be  avoided. 


no 


collage  boys  and  co/eda 


students 


These  materiala  may  be  reproduce^  in  whole  or  in  part  without  vrittan 
permisalon  provided  that  each  such  raproduction  carries  en  acknowXadgment 
to  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
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ii.  In»ot«r  40  pou0lbl«»  job  titles  •hould  be  ndmiexlet.    Dif f ercnc  nomen-  , 
clature  ehould  not  b«  uted  for  the  eeme  job  depending  on  whether  It  i» 
held  by  e  mele  or  by  e  femele.     (See  elea  paregraph  Sc  for  additional 
exaoiplee  of  vorde  ending  in  ^en>) 


22  , 
Steward  or  purser  or  stewardess 

pollceiaan  and  pollcevoMn 


ice 

flight  attendant  . 

police  officer 

houe«  or  office  cleaner; 
servant 


maid,  and  houaeboy 

e..  Different  pronouns  should  not  be  linked  with  certain  work  or  occupa-* 
tlqns^n  the  assuap^ion  that  the  workec  ,i0  always  (or  ueually)  feonde 
or  mal«\^    Instead  either  pluralixe  or  use  he  or^  she  and  she  or  he> 

-JCes 

consumers  or  shoppers . • • they 

secretaries • . . they 

the  breadwinner .his  or  her 
earnings  SJi  b^readwinners « » « • 
their 'earnings* 


no 

the  consimer  or  shopper .she 

the  secretary. . . 

the  breadwinner .his  earnings 


f .  Males  should  m^t  always  be  first  in  order  df  mention.  Instead,  alter-^ 
nate  the  order »  sooietimes  using:  women  and  wn^  j^ent Dcinen  and  ladies i 
she  or  hf  i  her  or  \\is. 


^COWCLUSIbN 

It  la  hoped  that  the«e  guidelines  have  alerted  authors  and  staff 
problew  of  sex  discrlinlnatlon  and  to  various'  ways  of  solving  the 


bers  to  the 
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Which  of  the  following  stataMcnts  cullad  fro«  Pat  Halnardi's  aaaay,. "The 
Politics  of  Houiawork,"  bapt  daacrlbas  your  attltuda  towarda  houaevork? 

a.  Housavork  Is  feminizing  and  unnatural  for  weh.     It  la  hiy:orlcally 
and  biologically  the  proper  donaln  of  woMn. 

b.  I  hate  houaevork  nora  than  my  wlfa  doaa.     She  doean't  ailnd  ^It  ae  oiuch^ 
ao  ahe  doea  It.     Baaldaa,  ahe  hAa  ndte  tltta. 

c.  I  don't  nlnd  aharlng  the  houaevork,  but  I  don't  do  It  vei7  vail.  We 
ahould  do  Che  thlnga  va're  beat  at. 

d.  I  hate  houaevork,  but  I  do  some  of  the  chorea  occaalonally. 

c.  'Juat  because  housework  is  Denial  and  boring  doean't  Man  it's  women '9 
work.  I  share  aa  ouch  of  it  as  poaaibI«  bafora  and  after  work  and,  do 
at  leaat  half  of  the  chorea  on  weekends., 

> 

Rank  the  followinflf  female  attributea  In  order  of  isportanca: 


a.  Sexual  attractlvenaaa 

b.  Cooking  and  doaeatlc  akllla 

c.  Intelligence  and  common  Intereata 
d •  Self-confidence 

a.    UndaratAndlng  of  nan 'a  naeda 

Which  of  the  following  'tiuaband  In  the  hoeie"  rolea  la  leaat  objectionable 

to  you? 

a.    I  adhere  atrlctly  to  an  equAl  dlvlalon  of  houaehold  reaponalbllltlea  , 
(Including  cookings  ahopptng,  cleaning  and  laundry)  and  child  care 
reaponalbllltlea  (Including  tranaportatlon»  morning  chorea  auch  aa 
feeding  and  dreaalng  the  children,  earning  they  are  .ready  for  achool yor 
.    Rlay,  nlghctlaae  cara  and  atorleat  baby  aittlng  arraogeaMnta,  sick  care 
and  veekend  actlvltlea.) 

% 

>s    I  prepare  Sunday  dlooar  for  the  family  and  take  th^  children  to  the 
baacht  park,  zoo  <ind  other  eventa  on  vaakanda.    I  do  help  vlth.tha 
houaevork  ^h^n  ah«  fa  vory  tired  or  alck. 

I* 

'  "     '  u 

c.    I  ahop  in  the  uaakand •  do  the  dlahea  four  tliiaa  a  veek  and  help  with 
the  heavy  cleaning.    X  take  care  of  bha  kida  all  day  Sunday,  taad  thaw 
.  bedtime  atorlea,  provlda  their  tranaportatlon  Aftar  alx  and  on  veekenda, 
and^maka  half  t.ha  braakfaata  for  the  klda  and  dinner  every  Sunday. 

«  •  -  * 

A2-1 •  •   Attachment  2 
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A. 


d.  Mo«t  iwtn  are  too  tired  afccr  work  to  hitve  Lo  "orry  about  doing  the 
dlahea,  getting  the  children  Into  their  pajaauuj  and  giving  than  baths. 
Tbey  certainly  can't  he  expected  to  K«kc  breakfast  for  everyone' when 
they  have  to  be  aiort  for  a  lull  day's, work.   .1  don't  nlnd  telling  them 
Btorlea  at  night.  If  I'm  home  In  tltoe,  or  taking  then  to  ipeclal  events 
on  weekenda,  but  definitely  not  every  weekend.     After  working  hard  all 
week,  I'm  en'tltled  to  aome  relnxatlon. 

e.  How  can  rnlldren  ia^tirn  to  respect  th»^ii-  fathers  if  they  a«e  the«  doing  . 
woiuen'a  work  and  i:  c'hey  .aust  lower  tneiua«lves  to  bothlng  and  dressing 
the*?    On  weekcrido  wte  often  take  the  children  to  the  xoo  or  the  park. 
But  we  go  k€  fx  foailiy.     Wiiroen  enjoy  this  type  of  outing.     Of  course  I 
would  take  ny  son  to  tt  'j:ootb«ll  SM»e .  were  old  enough  to  behave 
properly.     I  aight  tike  wy  daughter  t^o  tha  theater  or  a  acyviet     I  have 
already  tak«n  her  down  to  my  office  to.  see  where . I  work.     She's  very, 
pretty  and  W  colleagues  enjoyed  r^eetlrtg  her. 

/'              ■  ^                    /  ^.^.^^'^^^ 

k  recent  article  In  ihA  now  woLa«ii"j  aars^K-sno         hlihlightg  a  tren^  ivV'bxhn 

•arriage  contracts.    ,Vo  =  ;l',I  'nxi  ok  w.iliir.-j  to  nagotlSrt*  Hn  agr^^iaent  ^Jjif^w- 

your  wife  to            .  .wjvm  r^fiui '»bl«  dfv;l3lon  of. household  duties  and  chil<r 
care?  ^ 


•J- 


« «      i'io . 


Thcr*?        no'-ov.  t  in  uey*o£lat in<j  in  Agreement  when  she  is. already 
legally  and  F.oraily  bounfJ  by  the  oath  she  took  when  we  married  —  ^ 

"to  love,  honor  and  ob*^'." 

No.      I  aj?ree  with     oT-ran  >iill«r'3  opinion  of  such  contracts  as  stated 
in  hl9  book,  The^riaon^^r  oj^jic        "He  could  love  a  woman  and  she  might 
even  aprain  li^r  ^*^tox^^a  nuudrcd  sln'xa  of  dishes  In  a  month,  but 

he  would  not  be  i^-sopy  Vo  holp.Vser  if  hia  work  should  suffer,  no,  not 
unless  h^f  work  v«re  p<.9  valuable  as  his  awn." 


A  contract  wiuch.'^  .^i  tior.  bAndlng^Hwht  be  a  ateans  for  my  wife  to  let 
off  foceaaL.an(!  nthc:?.  (i-et  ^rij^ee.     l^a        can't  forget  that  the  work  that 
brings  in  pov^:  ocoii^-.v;  1)  -  .I'l  f:  valuooLc, 


I  might  3»ake  i?»omi;  .i.r.foacal  c/-nc^aij  i  oaij  in  the  realm  of  housework  and 
child  care,  but  1  -,Va^.<?i   i\'  -c.vx  "rheve  things  out  in  a  discussion.  A 
contract,  with  eta  ir.^il,  .  t     J  o£  penalties,  grievances  and  arbitration, 
la  too  cold  H  j:ooI  ^or  -o.  .inj,  ouf:  (Ifierences  in  a  love  relationship^ 


Yes.     1  wouJc'        i.r.K..      ?o  nc«oUiU.t.  fiuch  an  agreement,     Suaan .  Edmls  ton 
fjtaterrwnt  In  i        ^. ,  j-rti^cio  numa  up  my  view:     '*A  cootract  may  seem  a 
^-^Id  and  loxvxul  worVrnrj  out  an  intimate  relationship,  but  often 

It  lu  the  o.^'  v  wav  of  coo ifltt^  th<j  fthosto  <ff^  2,000  yeari^  of  tradition 


5.     Whlcti  chlld'  *^^«.    :  v<>      ■  !       ^,\:    -   r  e  ject:  vr^iiblw? 
m.-    A  femal<^  chll-i  i^So  Vlkei:  Co  play  footlJaH 
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b.    A  mmlm  child  %#ho  likM  to  Iron  and  4o-dl»h«« 
c«    A' child  who  i«  a  bully 

•  •  r  .  /  -  '  .  •        ,  . 

d.  A  femile  child  who  is  agtrMslvc 

e.  A  female  child  who  is  exceedingly  passive  and  submissive 


Indicate  which  of  the  following  statesMints  Is  true. 

Boys  becoae  ho«K>saicuals  because  of  their  parents  sll<Mred  thMi  to. 
b*    Boys  >eca«e  hosMsexuals  beeauae  of  dlsMirVed  f sally  relatlonah^ps .  ^ 

c.  Boys  becosie  hosiosexuals  because  of  Inherited  chat^act eristics. 

d.  All  of  the  above  are  true.  V 

■  ■  ■  *  1  .V  • 

e.  None  of  th^  above  ars  true. 

Which  of  th«  follfjving  would  ypu  deacr^be  as  th«  aott  characteristically 
faalnln*  traits? 

a.    Dependency  / 

■  I 

b*    Desire  to  have  children 

c.  SubjsctlvM^y  W 

d.  >  Compassion 

e.  He  don*t  know  whst  Is-  Inherently  fesilnlns  bsesuss  wos»n  hsve  never  been 
free^  to  fully  express  their 'individual  attrlbMtsSa 

*  >■■  . 

Which  of  the  following  statesMnts  best  suits  your  vlsw  of  lesblsns?  ^  (Choot's 
ons). 

a.    Lasblans  ar«  wo«an  who  n««d  therapy  In  ordar  to  adjuat  to.  normal  hetero- 
sexual relations. 


b.  Leisbiana  are  wolMn'who  could  bacoiM  hataroaaxual  if  they  aiaiply  had  a 
aaxuaily  adept  aale  partner.    Unfortunately  thaae  woaMn  are  often  too  • 
unattrjictlye  to  appeal  to  other  aan. 

c.  Leablana  are  aoclal  devlanta  who  preaent  a  aerloua  threat  to  the  norala 
of  other  woaen  and  young  glrla. 


d.    teablana  are  woaan  who  find  aaxual  aatlafactloh  and  aaotlonal  fulfl^- 
«ant'  through  othi|.r  woaan. 


a.  ,,,Laabiana  are  woaan  whoae' deep-rooted  hatred  of  wtf  prevanta  than  froai 


enjoying  a  nomal  sexual  re lat lonahlp .     Thia  hatred  la  actually  baaed 
V   on  P«nl-  envy  aa  proven  by  their  caatratlng  behavior  toward!  ule.  and 
tneir  tendency  to  emilate  aale  appearance. 

Indicate  which  of  the  following  atatements  la  (are)  true. 

«.     All  feawle  orgaaoa  are  centered  in  the  clitoris. 

b.     There  are  two  typaa  of  female  orgaams  -  vaginal  and  clltoral.  A 

vaglj^lorgaa.  occura  only  during  Intercourae  and  1.  «K,re  Intenae  than 
a  clltoral  orgaani. 

Jl!*rK"'*""J'^  °l  ^f*^'  related  to  vaginal  penetratlc. 

by  the  penis.     In  fact,  the  moat  Intenae  orgaam.  experiencad  by  fern.,, 
•ubjacta  In  recent  atudlaa  occurred  by  maaturbitory  atlaailation  or  : 
■wiual  atlBulatlon  by  the  partner-not  during  Intercourse. 

iHl^^rr^J'  '°  It  going,  ao      !  - 

ahe  d  better  think  of  aatiefylng  him  flrat.  . 

e/    Women's  current  preoccupation  with  their  own  sexual  satisfaction  is 
unnatural  and  can  only  lead  to  promiscuity  or  lesbianism.     Have  they 
forgot tan  that  their  primary  purpose,  like  the  females  of  any  species, 
is  reproduction?  -k«=v.xb». 

Which  of  the  following  quotations  best  suit,  your  view  of  women?     (Choose  one) 

a.woaan  ,^,t  be  subject  to  hir  father;  In  youth  to  her 
huaband;  when  her  husband  Is  dead.  ,o  her  sons,    A  woman  must  never  be 
free  of  subjugation." 

\  •  ' 

c.  'Real  manhoocf  Is  based  on  htimanism.   .   .  not  on  any  form  of  op|,resalbn. 

d.  "Womsn  hav«  great  talent  hixt  no  genius  for  they  always  remain  subjective." 

**    k'^"'?/"^!''^*'''^'^'  ''^^^  "^•'^  f«<^t  that  he  has  enslaved 

his  wife,  but  tlifit  ha  has  made  her  free.*'.  '     ■  ""'^avea 

Match  the  folloj/lng  women  with  their  affiliations: 

«.     Betty  Frlo.J,Hn   aiaci.  co„gr«sswoman  and  first,  famale  candidate 

.  *or  President. 

b.  Shirley  '..i.hol^   ^^V.thor  of  3e^»al  Politics,  an  attack  on  sexism  - 

J"  ilt?rature. 

c.  Cermalne  Greer   .<'*^"i<««nt  of  HOW  (National  Organlx^tlon  for 

Wooen^  and  author  of  The  Famlnlna  Mystique. 


\ 
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d.    Gloria  SCeinM 


:•  NklUtt 

07' 


Outspoken  (aailnlst  and  author  of  Tha  Ftaala 

Eunuch.  , 

Editor  of  Ht .  ,  a  imw  Mt«tlM  *for  wo»«n,  ind 
"laadint  Mibar  of  National  UoMn'a  Political 
Caucus . 


r 


12.     R^gardlrt^  equality  for  woMn  In  the  ho«e,  I  agrae  with  the  following  rights 
for  wi^s^:  ^ 


Prjt(MlQpi       choica  to'^prk  outs  Ida  ^th«  ho«e  or  In  the  h 


tight. to  ••x^al  •«tl9f«ctlon 


13. 


c.  Right  tp  •njoy  thm  mmmm  ••xual  standardt  mm  huaband-lf  hm  hmm  aexual 
ralatlona  outs  Ida  tha^  marrlaga »  mo  mmy  ahc 

d.  tight  to  hava  r^^hilblllty  for  houaairork  and  child  care  aharad  by 


apouaa 


a.    Right  to  hava  an  abortion 
f.    Nontt  of  tha  aboya 

I  agraa  with  the  following  goali  i>f  tha  woMnS  liberation  aovaaKnt: 

a.  .  Equal  pay  for  coaparable  work 

b.  Rapaal  of  all  liiifa  aialnst  ^jbortlons  and  rapaal  of  all  contracaptlon  laws 

c.  Fraa  coanninlty-controllad  child  care  canters 


d.    Partnarship  atatua  for  woMn  in  tha  ho«a-ah«rad  rMponsiblllty  for 
houaawork;  child  cata,  aaxual  relation*  and  birth  control. 

a.    Nona  ^  tha  above 


I  mm  against  the  «Kman'a  liberation  noveawnt  because: 


I  don't  bclleVe  woawn  arc  oppreaaed. 


The  SK^eMent  la  controlled  by  lesbians  and  fruatrated  feaalas  who  can't 


a. 

b. 

get  what  the  average  woMn  wanta. 

c.  If  the  Movettenf.  succeeds,  it  will  result  In  the  destruction  of  the 
faidly. 

d.  It  is  baaed  on  hatred  of  all  Mies. 

I>ip  afreid  the  ■ovs»apt  yill  show  the  sssm  intolermcf  of  aen  and 
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disregard  for  th«lr  Individuality  that  auil«s  have  sho*m  toward  woven 
In  the  paat. 

The  political  extrawlita  who  run  the  aoveWnt  will  only  be  aatlafied 
with  ;i  ronwHinlHt  takeover\ 


^.     I  ilon't  agree  with  all  the  apokeewomcn  for  the  movewent.  hut  the  goals 
which  will  mean  equality  for  woaen  are  right  on! 

15.     A  recent  atu<|y  conducted  by  Harvard  psychologlit  Matlna  Homer  indicates 
that  woewn  fear  auccess.    Why  do  you  think  thin  la  ao7    (Chooee  one), 

a.  WoMn  are  Inherently  le#s  competitive,  leaa  aggrestflve  than  men. 

b.  VoMn  are  brought  up  to  yUeve  they  should  not  experience  Independent 
success,  and.  If  It  happens,  they  have  no  right  to  enjoy  It. 

c.  UosMn  who  h|ive  succeeded  Independently  provide  poor  aodels  for  younger 
wosei^,  since  they  are  usually  masculine,  ruthlessly  aabltlous  and 
often  unhappy  In  their  private  lives. 

d.  Women  have  an  Instinct  to  laarry  and  have  children.    Unless  this  maternal 
instinct  is  satisfied,  they  csnnot  achieve  happiness  even  though  they 
achieve  succese. 

e.  Wos»n  are  simply  anxious  about  the  qpestlon  men  are' Just  noif  beginning 
to  ask:    What  la  the  value  of  succeeding  in  a  materialistic  and  socially 

>ral  culture?  \ 


16/    Which  ••nt#nc«  be»t  lUustrattts  this  situation:    "After  flrst-tsrw  finals, 
Anna  finds  harsalf  at  tha  top  of  har  nodical  school  claas." 

a.     Anne  Is  not  a  voaan.    She  la  ^eally  a  coapu^ar^  the  bestjln  a  new  Une 
of  machines. 

h.    Anne  Is  wouay  and  unattractive  and  has  therefore  channeled  all  here 
anerglaa  Into  her  work. 

^     c.    Anna  eventually  § r^duatea"^  f  ram  medical  achool  but  never  practices 
SMdiclne  becauae  9he  narrlea  and  wants  to  spend  her  tiae  ralaing 

f-iiy.  .  . 

'  r 

Anne'a  unuaual  ability  ahowa  she  has  the  potential  to  become  an 
excellent  doctor.  * 


d. 


e..    Anne  will  graduate  froai  medical  schobl  but  ^ver  achieve  prominence 

because  of  discrimination  in  the  medical  field  and  her  own  ambivalence 
about  auccess. 
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17>   UoMn  cofbi'titute  35  p«rr«nt  of  th«  labor  forctt,  but  th«y  ar«  highly 

f:onc«ntrat«d        the  underpaid  and  umlal  Jobs.     What  do  you  lialitvc  ho^da 
W^aMn  back  froai  job  advancaMnt? 

a.    Likalihood  of  thalr  laaving  yark  for  ttarriage  and/or  having  chlldran. 

4  h.     Their  failure  to  try  aa  hard. because  they  know  |heir  huabanda  will 

aupport  then  If  they  lose  their  Job* 

c.    Their  natural  lack  of  cottpetetlveneaa  and  career^ aabltlon. 

.'d.    Diacrlninatory  attitudes  and  leglalatlon.  i 

«.     Their  iMck  of  pover  is  necessary  to  the  irowcr  of  sen  ae  a  class. 

1S^«    tlM^y  mmn  feel  threatened  by  their  wives  V  decision  to  go  to  vork*  Why 
.  -^o  you  think  this  Is  so? 

a.    Men  fear  that  their  wives  night  earn  note  noney  or  greater ^recognition 
and  thua  make  then  look  inferior. 

h.    Men  are  afraid  that  an  Inf iMx  of  wo^n  into  ^the  labor  nerket  will  lead 
,to  uneaiploynent  or  l^ck-  of  advancesent  for  t^ea. 

c.    Men  arf  afraid  that  a  working  wife  cannot  be  a  good  nother  to  their 
children  or  companion  to  then. 

dv     Men  are  afraid  that  wives  who  leave  the  hoa^  to  enter  the  wojrklng 
^  '  .    wpria  may  become  Interestied  In  other  mmn  or  eventually  regard  their 
husbands  as  less  attractive  t;han  when  they  vere  housewives. 

*  .  -ft 

e.-    Men  believe  that  a  working  wffe  reflects  badly  on  their  ability  to  earn 


N  a  living 
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SEXILSM  QUEgriQHNAIRE  ANSWER  SHEBT 


lercf ori 


I.    a.    sti^ual  facial  ' 

VoHcn  h«v«  bean  Klatorl^ally  aubjugatad/  tharafor^  thay  are  biologically  In- 
farlor.    Hlftotry*  la  deatlny-rthla  la  tha  fallacy  of  the  cppraaaor.    Other  well- 
known  vales  who.  have  made  thla  alatake  are:    Raawea  11.  Pharaoh  of  Egypt;  Ivan 
tha  Tarrlbla.  Taar  of  Ruaala;  Adolph  Hltlfr,  Fuahrar  of  Ganuuiy;  Senator  Bilbo 
of  Mlaaisalppl  and  other  aoutharn  and  northern  rac^wta  portrayed  In  the  fictional 
atereotypa  Slwon  Legree.   .   .  You  gat  the  Idea. 


b.    mmlm  chauvi,niat. 
You  value  Mscullna  actlvltlaa  and  the  auile  Intellect  nore  than  what  you  con- 
alder  to  be  trivial  feMla  conterna .     In  Pat  Malnardl  'a  worda,  the  aaaning  of.  ^. 
thla  atateMnt  la:    "Houaawork  la  garbage  work.    It'a  the  worat  crap  I've  ev«r 
dona.     It'a  degrading  and  buMlll||lng  for  aoMone  of  aiy  Intelligence  to  do  ? 
But  for  aoMone  qf  ydur  Intel llgl^tte.  .  ."    (•'The  Polltlca  of  Houa«worV" . 

Slatariiood  la  Powerful)  « 

'  -  ■  ■       ■       ■■  ■'  ■ 


I 


..V 


paternalist 

Like  the  enlightened  deapota  of  the  eighteenth  century,  you  aee  yourself  as  a 
reaaonable  «an-    Voii  nake  benevolent  gestures  a^d  aeep  to  ahow  conalderation  but 
are  not  willing  to  Jace  woMn  aa  aquala.     Pat  Hainardl  bad  theae  apeclfic 
Interpretation*^  of  your  ap^wer:    "Unfortunately,  I'm  no  good  at  thlnga  like 
wanting  dlahea  or  cooking.    What  I  do  beat  la  a  little  light  carpentry,  changing 
light  bulba;  iibvlng  furniture  (how  often  do  you  move  fu-rniture?)"    Also  meaning: 
"Hlatorlcally  the  lower  claaaell  (black  men  and  ua)  have',had  hundreda  of  years 
experience  doing  nenlal  Joba.     It  would  be  a  waste  of  sanpower  to  train  som-. 
one  elae  to  do  'theai  now."  , 


d.     refonalat  t  ' 

You  are  willing  to  nake  sow  conceaalona,  but  not  to  confront  the  total  re(illty- 
that  woMn  are  equal  In  Intelligence.    Their  greater  tolerance  to  senlal  jobs 
due  to  yeara  of  conditioning  does  not  Make  thoee  joba  easier  or  acre  fulfilling 
for  the*.    You  know  , that  aoSt  woaefi  hava^  what  Ms.  Hainard^  calls  "a  sore  called^ 
'Guilt  over  a  aeaay  houae'  or  'Houaehold  work  ia  ultiiMtely  my  reaponalblllty . '" 
You  alao  know  that  "aen  have  cauaed  that  aore-if  anyone  visits  and  the  place  is 
a  8ty„  they're  not  going  to  leave  and  say,  'He  aura  ia  a  louay  houaekeeper. * 
The  woven  take  the  rap  in  aiy  caae."    So  your  token  geaturea  indicate  a  will- 
Ingneaa  to  change,  as  long  aa  the  situation  la  atill  under  your  control.. 


e.    huaisnlst  ' 
You  accept  the  inequity  of  aasigning  all  houaawork  to  woeieh.    You  endorae  th'e 
rlghta  of  every  husMn  being  to  expreaa  theawelvea  to .  the  fulleat  extent — e>^en 
thodgh  this  My  Man  a  personal  loss  of  power  and  radical  changes  In  our  present 
attitudes  and  institutions. 


2-    sexual  fascist ;     (e)  first,  then  (a)  aiid  (b)    aale  chauvi^st:     (a)  first, 
then  (e)  and  (b)    paternalist:     (b)  flrat.  then  (e)  and  (b)  BSr  (c)  reformist: 
(c)  first,  then  (a)  and  (b)    humanlat!     (c)  first,  then  (d)  and  (a).    There  a re^ 
other  poaalble  variations,  but  the  aain  points  to  reMiri>er  are:    Che  aexual 
fascist,  sees  woMn  flret  aa  .men's  servants;  the  chauvinist  sees  them  priaarlly 
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«•         objects;  the  p#t*rn«ll»t  rtgarda  them  aa  hoae  bodl«i  und«r  hl«  protective 
wlnt;  the  reforwlBt  grants  th««  Intelligence  but  not  autonomy,  and  the  huoanltt 
ragardn  thew^  aa  self-reliant  equala  whose  attraction  rcsta  on  Intelll'gance  and 
*aaxuallty  ^ut  not  on  aubaervlence. 


niat 


An  equal  division  of  houat:vork  and  child  care  may  sound  like  a  Utopian  marriage 
contract,  but  this  agrecMent  haa  worked  for  ao«a  couples  already.     Witness  "The 
Schultaan-'s  Marriage  Agrecaent,"  published  in  Ma.  Allx  Catea  Shulaan  worked  full 
tl»e  aa  an  editor  in  New  York.     Before  their  first  ^hlld  was  bom/sh«  and  her 
J'   husband  ^ad  an  egalitarian  partnership  marrlaga.    After  tvo  children  they  had 
autoMtlcally  fallen  into  what  Stisan  Edailaton  calls  "the  traditional  sex  roles; 
he  went  out  and  worked  all  day  to  support  his  fmily;  she  staysd  hoM  and 
worked  fro«  alx  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  taklng^care  6f  children  and  housework." 
After  alx  years  of  chronic  dissatisfaction,  Allx  and  her  husband  decided  to 
share  respoaslblllty  for  hose  and  children  through  j^n  equal  division  of  jobs  . 
and  time.     Reporter  Edmiston  states:     "How.  /»ft«r  three  years,  Allx  haa  written 
alx  books,  and  both  Slmlnton^  find  that  their  aKreement  is  a  new  w^y  of  life 
rather  than  a  dcc  ^:uet;\:  to  b«,  followed  l^galliticFslly ." 

b.  ^ ^ ti rna  list 

You  underacand  that  Vout  wi^Ja  can,  occasionally,  become  tjltmd  or  phyalcall^y 
111.     But) you  don-t  recognise  her  need  for  relaxation,  entertsinMnt ,  Intellec- 
tual atimulatlon  or  jnat  plain  rallef  as  a  continual  human  requir«sent. 

c .  reformtot  . 

.You're  making  atepa  in  the  right  direction,  but  surely  If  you've  gone  this  far, 
It  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  30  the  whole  sharing  route  and  graduate  to  humanism. 

d.  male  chauvinist 

You  want  the  fun  of  spending  ti^e  with  your  children,  letting  thea  know  who 
their  father  Is  (t^il^t  of  stories,  brlnger  of  goodies,  a  special  person),  but 
you  won  t  ^r,..fe  the  responsibility  for  rrh«lr  care.     You  believe  you're  entitled 
to  rhls  special  statw  because  you  make  woi.ey.     The  Shulmans  had  this  to  say 
about  such  nptlona:     "The  nbllity  to  earn  aore  awney  is  2  privilege  which  must 
not  be  compounded  by  ensbliug  the  larger  earner  to         out  of  his/her  duties 
and  put  the  burden  on  the  partner  who  earns  Iws.  . 

.    jpjcunl  f;>3cle't 

H.Tv  cat!  children  laarn  to  rcaf  ^cL  their  mothers  or  the  role  of  women  if  their 
mothers  are  denied  iny  chan.  ?  lor  intellectual  growth,  individual  expreaslon, 
or  recr.atlon  apart  froa  th«  fanily?    The  respect  a  child  feels  for  his  father 
Is  (n  n9    ay  <llminlr<hcrj        ^he  fact  tho|t  he  changed  their  diapers*  gave' them 
bat»v>,  ch«lr  bve«ufnjtrt         dinners  and  Shared  with  mothsr  the  Job  of 

tv'tlsliv',  th«pi  end  cav-irfi  fi^r  thelT  ho,>ie. 


a.  Sexual  oaaox^c 

b.  iHale  !,iiativi»iii<t 

d.  Reyi  o.rr. 

«.  Human  l»r  " 
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5.  sc. 


or 


humanist 


^  You  arr  able  to  overcowa  aex  stereotypes,  to  recognize  behavior  which  either 
iaiplngea  on  the  rights  of  others  (bully)  or  is  sm^itosiatic  of  a  psychological 
dtsturhanr<*  (extreme  passivity). 

c.     refonalst  / 
Being  less  free  than  the  huauinlst  frosi  sexist  stereotypfs.  you  are  more  ;miy 
to  see  the  Injustice  of  a  bully  than  the  disorder  Indicated  by  extresM 
passivity.     Femalea  are  supposed  to  be  passive,  aren't  they? 

a.    b*     or  d.    sexual  fascist 
You  will  have  a  difficult  tine  deciding,  because  any  behavior  which  departs 
from  your  sexist  stereotypes  is  repugnant  to  you.  4 


b.  You  might  grant  the  female  child  hft  inclination  to  emulate  male 
behavior »  but  for  the  male  child  to  emulate  the  female  is  unthinkable. 


d.'  patei:nal4*t 

How  can  you  be  benevolent  and  fatherly  tovards  a  feMile  child  who  is  aggressive 


6.     Homosexuality  1h  ji  complex  Issue  with  many  differing  opinions,  even  among, 
psychiatrists,  pui  to  Its  causes.     Dr.  Robert  E;  Gould,  director  of  adolescent 
psycMi^try  at  th«  BeXle\>ue  Hoepltsl  Center  says,  "Boys  becosM  homosexual  because 
of  disturbed  family  relationships,  not  because  their  parents  avowed  to  do 
so-called  feminine  thliige.**  .Other  researches  in  the  field  have  discovered  a 
hormonal  Imbalance  in  hosMsexuel  subjects  which  sMyhave^ hereditary  causes,  or 
may  be  due  to  psychological  factors. 

The  WoiMn'a  Liberation  movemenx  favcfrs  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  traditional 
ideas  about  ho«K>sexuality-not  even  the  predominating  view  that  it  results  from  ^ 
distutbed  family  relationshiprf-is  acceptable.    They  believe  men  and  women  should 
have  their  free  choice  as  to  how  to  live-alone,  wltb  partners  of  their  'own  - 
sex,^  in  a  heterosexual  relationship^  or  cosmainal  131^- They  believe  that  children 
require  access  to  human  toys,  books »  tames  and  eqK>tTc^s-f ree  from  sex  stereo- 
typing.   Regarding  the  answers,  the  probable  aelections  would-be  as  follows: 

a.  s^ual  fascist 

a.  and/or  c.    male  chauvinist 

d»  paternalist  /     '  ^ 

b.  reformist  ^ 

e.  humanist  i. 


7.    a.  sexual  fascist 

h.  paternalist 

c»  male  chauvinist' 

d.  reformist 

e.  huaanlst 


9*    d*  hutianlst 

Individuals  have  a  right  to  their  preferences ^  even  If  they  depart  from  what 
society  has  declared  norsal. 
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c.     fxual  fa>clst 

vou  vl^'r^iCTtsr^i.K  H.«.voUnc..  ...In,  th«  «  -t.Ud  cr..cur„  -ho  .i.pl', 
n«*d  a  h»lpful  «le  to  1««<1  th««  b.ck  to  th«  fold. 

^.  n..5TiHSlSVt  chUdr.„  «P«t.nc...nv,  of  th.  «U  »!d'::''* 

gall  to  hate  -en  .re  not  .v«n  worthy  of  p.tern.ll.tlc  pity. 


P.ych';.t7Tr^h«  been  notorlou.ly  un.ucc...ful  [-/--J^i^^j;:-::!;"/. 
Jl.  ho«,.«u.U  to  h.fro««xu.l  b.h.vlor.  ^•r^^:7/,ii^:^j;^.":ith  allow 

ho.o.exu.1..  ..y  hav.  been  pu.h^d  •^J'^'f^rja.  -nd  ^ 

wo^n  lUtU  place  to  be  .ggr...lve  and  men  f«v  .nSy  -re 

terLr/    But  most  le»bl«n«  who  have  apoken  out  on  the  '•'J.  ^^'^ 

intuled  to  th«ir  preference.,  that  there  1.  no  r^Mon  to  ...u..  that  wen 
can  only  receive  and  Vve  love  to  a  »en. 


L  Ic^^n^i^.  of  .Haater.  -<*,^f -^rt^rJ:'*:;^^^^ 
anatomically,  "all  ors*.-         -ntered  ^Jj^^iJj^^i'* 

fro«  direct  ■enual  preoeure  applied  to  th«  clltorl»>  ,,„-.ta  " 

fr^  the  throating  .tlr^ilation  of  ^K-  -rogenou.  .o«^.  -uch  4^  the  bre-t.. 
*(Aneel««  Dell 'Olio,    The  Sexuel  Revolution  Weea  t  Our  War,  rm.} 

You  ^^lll'hoH'wUh  r.h,  Fr,udl.n  theory  th.t  th^.  .r.  two 

Jurth.r  th.t  th.  "cUtor.l  otsW.  difficult  In  th.  .t.nd.r4  -•^•-•^•'i- 
J^Ulo«.  1.  ".d.l..=.«f  -h.«-  th.  v.,t«.l  o.,»-  1.  th.  only  tn... 
voaanly  orgasw, 

•  \ 

c.     and  a.     humanist  tT  t  ^  ^umt-  .bIj.  r^vuaI 

You  are  able  Co  fT^  the  female  facts  of   lit*.  J""^^  - 

satisfaction  do.s  not  necea.arily  result  in 

and  that  ma.turbation  la  not  an  exC^uelvely  .aeculinf  aeans  of  .exual  gratitica 

tlon.  V 

Wo«^.  "TShS^S^ririK.  ,„«u.l  .«v.„t,  of  «1.  d..lr..  A.  .-ch  th.y  .hould  b 
thankful  for  wh^t  pl«»9iiri>  they  can  g#t.  x 

You  .'r^.  TT^^dl^nlJ.  yoMr  vi««.,Kill  believing  that  wooeo  •^•J/  "^PJ*^;^ 
to  cojoy  sex  at  «1 '  ,  v.,U..r  they  must  submit  to  it  .e  pert  ^^Z^^^'/**' J"*^^^ 
role,  as  mate  «n  i  ..nhor.     Kny  other  vfew  1.  dangerou.  ^o  aoci.ty.  i.«.  to  the 

do«iinanc<!  of  th-?  *ni^v.  , 
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paf  rnaK /It  ,     The  quote  Is  fro*  Samuel  Johnwon. 
•axual  faiiclat.     Quota  Item  Tha  Hindu  Coda  of  fUnu»  V 
humnltt  ■    Quote  fro«  Bobby  Saala^  Salf  tha  Tf— > 
male  chauvioUt.     Quote  from  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
ref ormiat  ■     Qviote  from  Eugene  V.  Debe. 


11.  The  correct  order  le  b,  a,  a,  c,  d. 

12.  f.     Bexual  fasclt/t 
Wlvea  muat  remain  subjugated. 

•         Mia  chguvtniat 
Tha  ylfe  amy  work  oiitalda  the  h^e,  but  anjoya  noi\e  of  the  "«ale"  prlviU>i-s, 
oManlng  ah«M  better  have  tha  houae  cleaned  and  dinner  cooked  even  If  tfKe  does 
work  all  day, 

a.     ruul  b.  pziuornalti^t 
Vtoaen  hov^i  pe^a.ii»»lon  tc  hold  Jobe  and  enjoy  sex,  but  the  benevolent  male 
still  in  control-for  their  own  good,  of  couree. 

a.     b.    and  <*.     refoml/it  , 
You'v«  got  to  hold  the  lineyS9Mwherei^ 

a.    b.     c.     d.  hiEuanlet 


\ 


13.     a.    b.    c.    d.  humanist 


Hexual  fascist 


b .     c .    male  chauvinist 
Birth  control  and  r.  piece  for  the  kids  make  sense.     But  hc*r  cen  their  work  be 
cosifsrahle  to  a  in<9n*s  work? 

II.     and  b.  paternulist 
Woswn  can  work  and  b7  paid  f  airly  J  but  not  if  they  have  small  children.  ^  In 
that  case  their  jwb  i3       b«  at  home,  unleaa^  of  course,  they  are  welfare 
mothere.    Horf?  leni^^nc  abortion  laws  may  help  the  latter  group. 


a.    b.  r*rd 


:;till  wat^  of  (?c;i<?  il^the  way. 
lA.     a.     ana  u  ,    tt--^! ^  chyuylniy^ 

Opprt;3«l(7n  kutu  .ciId.m;.-  no  <io  withi  th«  current  unrntt.  Th«r*  !•  only  th«  kind  of 
9iSf(i;icann  ^fiwttrr I >«f Action  woMn  tmn  •xp«rl«nc«:~that  1*  •«xu«l  dictatlsf action. 
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c  -     pat  crna  1 1 '  * 
You  can't  envision  a  fanUly       which  woo<>n  have  a  partnership  status,  even  though 
such  an  srrangeoenc  might  bring  you  in  closer  relationship  to  your  wife  and 
children.    Protection  and  guidance  Is  so  central  to  your  view  of  the  man's  role 
that  to  change  to  a  marriage  of  equals  would  seem,  to  destroy  your  whole  ralson* 
d'etre. 

g.     humania t 

You  are  able  to  overcome  any  dislike  you  feel  towards  individual  feminists 
and  recognize  the  JusHce- of -<|he  goals  of  equality.  ». 

e.  reformist 

Rather  than  risk  injustice  at  the  hands  of  women*  you  will  stay  with  the 
present  setup,  adnltt^lng  it  is  unjust. 

d.     f.     or  d.     f.     and  c.  sexual^ifascist 
A  coBMunlst  take-ovter  has  been  spectre  Vaised  before  the  advent  of^niona, 
social  security,  integration  and  other  measures  now  accepted  as  Infflces  of 
human  progress.    Hatred' of  men  may  Indeed  be  one  extr«f*e  reaction  to  pressure 
of  women,  but  It  Is  unfair,  to  say  this  Is  the  i«petus  of  the  Women**  Liberation 
movement.    Rather,  it  la  based  on  a  positive  wish  to  have  equality  for  both 
sexes  which  would  allow  men  to  be  more  openly  compaasionate,  peace-loving  and 
tender,  an  arrangement  which  would  permit  men  to  put  more  of  their  energies 
into  nurturing  llf<B  and  loss  Into  controlling,  stifllnf  or  destroying  It.  i 


15.  a.     oexual  fasclot  I 
Biologically,  women  have  no  right  to  or  potential  for  success. 

b .     humanist  « 

Women  have  been  conditioned  to  believe  they  should  not  SMCceod.  Success 

involves  aggresalveness  and  competetiveness-tvo  traits  that  our  culture  has 
traditionally  viewed  as  masculine.  ^  ^ 

r.'   laa'le.  chauvlnlaj 
Women  can  succeed , ^h^t.  only  If  they  cease  to  women. 

d.    paternalist     ,    .  "  " 
«.     ref QTmltft - 

Matlna  Horner  points  o^it  In  a  recent  Interview  that  the  counter-qulture  is 
promoting  the  notion  that  competitiveness  Is  bad.-    "If- th^a  Idea  should  begin  ^ 
to  dominate  the  norm,  and  women  seeking  to  develop  them*«lves  for  the  first 
time  should  then  rise  to  hl|(h  positions,  well  they're  still  in  bad  shape. 
Because  men  define  th«  good.     It  Is  what  men  do  that  detelrmlnes  -the  values 
of  the  soclct^y,  and  ,t/h*9  is"  no  Irwis  so  In  the  counter-culture  thsn  in  the  one 
they  left  b«hlnd."    (from  an  InCervlAw  with  Vivian  GomlcK,  "Why  Women  <Fcar 
Success",  Ms.)  ... 

16.  a.     sexual  livasolsr 


Anne's  superiority  in  this  hypothetical  case  Is  totally  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  she  is  p.  fe^jalo.    She  must  therefore  be  a  machine,    Invmnted  by, 
guess  who?  '  ■.-  ,.  ^ 

'  A2-T3. 


U    Itf  only  Ann«'«  fialiuM  to  jichi«v^:Ji«r  prlmi  y  gbtl-at tract Ing  n  war-thnt 
h««  turned  httr  to  thlo  luicondnry  •ctlvlty- 

»lc  matter  ♦»hnt  Anne"^^  otii^tr  eippltudoi  Bttd  tralnlnf  Indicatt ..  tb*  vlll  b«  mom 
CflflCtnf:  fulfjn^7^«  h»r  t:r»dltion«l  foU  of  wlf«  and  tioCh«r. 

Anri*   :«  vlevtiu  ifj  n  gixt^jd  hucuin  being,  s^lth  no  iip«cl«l  «trlng0  act*rhed 
fact  she  i»  alao  ^^xrwti* .  ^ 


Sinca  only  ai'x  p«rcf»nt  of  i^ill  doccoTS  In*  thr  nation  ara  wowen,  and  aince  ..u 
condltlorlng  woxTicn  ior'>fv<^?  oit^.n  aillltat«f^  against  aviccesa,  tha  r^^foroijjt 
pradlcta  Annfi  will  uot  ^Uflll  tha  prowlaa  ahe  haa  ahovn  In  achool .  Ho^*(^-^ 
4i  attitudiia  chwgu-,  so  do  atatlatlc^    Tha  whole  procaaa  begina  with  ? 
awaranaaa  Cconaciouiin^^ii^  mJ^lng^  3«  Ut*»  called  In  tha  novaaant)     ^t>  . 
avaranaaa  of  th^i^  fwctii,  yea,  but  al«o  nn  ^arartatvaaa  of  tha  poaaibility 
chAnglng  thoat?!  ^ic.t9-     tVt#^!(fldLe«  lo  not  th«  wmmI  of  liberation. 


"T-*  
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17.     a.    iJ^J'Jii' li-'/J-'J-- 

Vit  %Tt  howHi  to  tr?-'*  ^rs^AW^t  a#itii>,  a  vlcloua  circla  of  dependanca,  lack  of 

Sut  you  can  nnd  ^^*a?r  ju^st  If  ic«tlon  In  auch  placaa  aa  tha  Confucian  M.fm  ;'::^ 
Manual,  Th^  OU)  T!»ftt;^at,  Tha  Holy  Koran  of  lalaa,  tha  worka.  of 

Arlatotla,  ?yt:ho«j»^^^a  ftawi  9t\nmc%^  T4ill#fr«n4  and  Tolttoy,  Bonaparta,  T^nnyaoj  . 
Klpllnn  and  C^oT»:^•^  I^^n^aiTiiJ  Shaif- 

Ifl.     t\M  lon(f5  .ufM  t '.f;ayr*«d  ao  aictMiittlona  of  thMr  huiband*  rathsi  ni.r. 

IndlvjldMaiiv.  irlfli    ;vvc:ltA  i^cwdw         iibiUtlmw  of  thalr  own,  »an  will  conctnu* 
to  ^a  appr«^w:iiv-?i  «iiM»><4  tllioAT  v/lv^a'  vosr*i. 

IS  th<ry  f.<»"P  '..^f^f.  -^'n-k  ^ill  flflcs-onf  fxnna  tltwijlir  wlvoa'  ability  aa  ooth«»t  and 
companion.  .Os?^  5i?ii»»  mAi     wifa  fmlt'llla  thaaa^rolaa  whan  aha  d*8- 

parataly  t<r<«ur.u  -^^.o  .^'^f.  ^mK  oi  tao  hovwa* 

If  that  b<»Jll«v»  £,>>A';;  !tWi^^  -^.v/aa  nhould  ba  kapt  apart  from  aoclal  Intarcouraa , 
I  CQMaad  t  j  *  ^.lu'f       Wanrlh  Iteaao  callad  "A  Doll 'a  Houaa"  and  o 

iav»»fitiian«J)  c««nr7  o  -^-iM  V>  WAlllaoi  Wycharlay  caHad  "Tha  Country  Wlfa"-th« 
l;^ttar  ahyw^si?  'C^'*.-.*  .v.-<>i.;.«jliB**jrt  cri  )BJi«^ini|  t^^ivM  clolatarad  and  tha  forKar 
'tth<«»fU«  tfa^t  ir4ii>i.v.nfiA;'.y       t^nvAw  nwSv^,    Piivthat,  If  wa  can  vlaw  narrlafa  ftf»  • 
lovinf  p«r*,<».*Tv.^i,vf    '       SoCh  p«!rRrMir«  c««trltnita  tandarnaaa,  talant»  • 
l«nca  4»4"'.'o^-'V-'-^  *;Ap4«^lty,  pa**o^  "tn  vlll  llva  loniar  #tid  h-v> 

fiiwat  ulUfiT'i  ■'•♦■'^  -..fe'iftnlk.'*,  aivf  woan  wtll  no  longar  pradonlnata  at  wanc*i 

^rsatlt^l .^^T'-^rJA^  c^-J.i  aM  ^Mtl^-t^a*  aovchaa. 
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\h  tor  categorlsjit  ion.  you've  probably  had  tinough  of  It  by  thla  tlii>«  to  see 
where  you  stand.     You  »ay  have  l«amtd  aovethlnt  In  the  pracaaa  about  women 
and  how.  you  relate  to  the«.     Perhapa  yoiAve  gllnpaed  aowe  new  floaalbili t ies 
that  tiay  not  be  ao  frlghtanlngt  after  all*  ^ 
The  W6«en'a  Liberation  sovaMnt,  Ilka  ofher  group  efforts  coaO^atlng  Injustice, 
seeks  to  change  attltudea  quickly.  ^  lut  huauin  galnga  are  ojow  to  tljange-iBale 
and  feoale  alike.     Aa  Dr.  Hatljia  HoVner  pointed  out,  "The  evphaal*  on  th6 
new  freedom  for  women  haa  thua  fai?  not  been  any  more  effective  In  doing  away 
with  wonen'a  tandejic/  to  avlod  aucceaa  than  were  the  vote »  trouaara,  cigarettes 
and  even  changing  aexual  atandarda.** 

But  Df.  Homer  la  atlll  optlvlatlc,  hoping  that  the  laauaa  of  ecology/  the  , 
counter-culture^  and  liberation  froai  aexual  atereotypea  can  "eventually  feed) 
Into  a  new  normative  Vorld  In  which  woa^n  nay  finally  be  abla  to  define  j 
theaaalvea."    She  haa  great  hopaa.    And  ao.  I  think,  auat  we. 


[ 
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Social  Actions  Training  Brar>,^h  LP  ^A/^B-I-e-Z  (4) 

lackland  Air  Force  Base,  leyiti^  1  August  }976 

0PINI0NNAIRE|3N  WOMANHOoJ 

birections:    In  th«  bl^Mk  space  in  front  of  each  item,  place  the 
letter(s)  that  indicate^the  extent  to  which  you  agree  with  the 
statement. 

.  *  SA  -  strongly  agree  ;  '  i 

A  -  agree 
'.  '  U  -  uncertJiin 

D  -  disagree 
SD  -  strongly  disagree 

 __1.    Women  should  have  the  right  to  abortion  on  demand. 


2.  Free  day  care  for  children  is  a  right  »yhich  all  women  should 
tie  able  to  demand. 

3.  Carriage  is  an  institution  that  benefits  males  primarily. 


4.    Today's  divorce  laws  are  demeaping  to  women.  '^^ 


_5.    Employment  practices  in  the  U.S.  are  discriminatory  regard- 
ing women.  ^ 

6.  The  use  of  female  sex  appeal  in  advertising  should  be  stopped 

7.  Job  vacancy  notices  should  not  m<|[pP6n  sex. 

8.  Women  should  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 


 ^9.    Women  should  receive  preferential  treatment  right  now  as 

indemnity  for  past  discrimination.  ,  . 

■  10»    Women,  because  of  theif*  sen.sit1v4ty,  are  superior  to  men  in 
all  work  that  does  not  rely  primarily  on  brute  strength. 

 ^11.    Women  should  not  be  barred  from  careers  because  they  are 

mother?'. 

 The  charge  that  women  are  overly  emotional  i5  a  male  smoke 

screei).  , 

'13«    Women  are  underrdjiresented  in  public  office. 
# 

 ^14.    A  woman  should  be  able  to  have  herself  sterilized  without 

her  husband's  permissioh. 

 J5.  ;^irth  control  information  and  devices  should  be  mdlly 

available  to  any  female  over  age  fourteen  who  r<5^uests  them. 


L3ALR736A30A/B/L30Lk7J6lA/B/L30ZR736AA/B  LP  A/B-I-6.3 

^  CROSS-CULTURAL  DIFFKR^iNCES  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

(NATIVE  AMERICANS) 


PARt  II  -  TEACHING  GUIDE 
INTRODUCTION  (3  Minutes) 

ATTENTION 

Probably  the  most  unique  minority 
group  in  the  U.S.A.  is  our  Native 
American.     Ipdl^ns,  mo^e  than  any 
,oth^r  group,  have  struggled  to 
remain  apart  from  the  dominate > 
white  society.     They  have  con- 
sistently resisted  government 
acculturrft Ion/ adsimilat Ion 
techniques  and  other  forces 
^hich  have  attempted  to  elim-^^^ 
Inate  them  as  a  people.  ' 

«^  Non^ Indians  frequently 'find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the 
Indians'  situation  of  today. 
First  of  ^11,  non-Indians »  for 
the  most  part  rely  on  the  media  ^ 
t(j  explain  what  is  happening  -to  . 
Indians,  as  opposed  to  first 
hand  experience.     Secondly,  non-^ 
Indians  don^t  know  whp  or  what  ^ 
Indians  are.    Our^.his'tory  books 
and  literature  were  for  the  mo^t 
part  written  by  white  men.  X^^i^ 
accounts  fluctuate  between  the 
concepti'  of  the  noble  savage  ^nd 
the  brutal,  primltiye  savage. 

Fortunately  ipore  and  more  Indlaft^ 

are  beginning^  and  being  allowed,  .  . 

to  spea(c  for  themselves.     N.  Scott  J 

Momaday.Hyemeyohsts  Storm,  and 

Vine  Deldorla,  Jr.  are  three  major 

current  Native/^erlcan  writers  who  ^ 

are  helping  all  Americans  to  come 

to  a  better  understanding  of  *'the 

Indian*'. 
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The  relationship  between  Indlam  and 
non-lndlan  ip  being  told  by  Native, 
Americans  and  othevs  who  are  re- 
evaluating history  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view.  ^ 

You  have  some  handauts  and  a  bibli-  ^ 
ography  of  suggested  readings  which 
will  assist  you  In  understanding 
where  Native  Americans  have  been, 
I  encourage  you  to  read  and  study 

further.  / 
OVERVIEW    •  •  • 


Today,  with  only  one  hour,  we  want 
to  cover  a  few  topples  which  will 
help  you  understand  whfere  Native 
Americans  are  TODAY • 

-We  will  cover : 

•  Some  current  Native  American 
values  \ 

f  Some  major  problems'  pre^ntly 
faAng  Native  Americans  j 

■  •  The  concept  "Red  Power^ 

and  lastly,- some  Native  American 
organizations  that  are  helping 
N.A.'s  help  themsleves. 


MOTIVATION 

Native  Americans,  as  a  whole 
constitute  about  0.5%  of  the 
total  U.S.A.  population  (1975  f' 
figures)  apd  only  I. IX  of  the 
v. Si  Air  Foycejf  (as  of  Oct  77). 
However,  as  Social  Actions  people 
we  need  a  basic  understanding  of 
current  social  Issues  which  may 
affect  th?  A.F.  population. 
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Depending  on  your  base* 9  location, 
you  will  have  varying  degrees  of 
contact  with  Native  Americans, 
However,  probletna  concernlog  Native 
Americans  don't  octur  only  when  N.A: 
are  part  of  the  base  or  local 
•community •     We  raupt  also  be  aware 
of  stereotyping  of  characatures  In  ^ 
base  publications,   flyers,  advertise 
menCs ^In  papers,  in  jokes  and  In 
countless  other  ways. 

Sensitivity  is  the  key  word  a\)^d 
to  have  it  we  must  be  aware  of 
particular  areas  which  are  unique 
to  Native  Americans. 


xkANSITION 

In  order  to  begin  or  extend  your 
present  awareness,   let's  now  look 
at  some  current  Native  American 
values . 


BODY  (46  Minutes) 

PRESENTATION 

6c-     Identify  historical  and 
current  political^,  socio-ec- 
onomic events  and  attitudes  , 
which  combine  to  shaj)^'  the 
frame  of  reference  for  Native 
Americans  in  the  United  States 
of  America  today  and  make  cross- 
cultural  communication  difficult. 

1.  Historical  Perspective.  (The 
test  questions  from  this  area  will 
come  from  the  assigned  reading  and 
films.) 

2.  Some  current  Native  American 
values. 

a.     There  is  and  was  diversity 
of  tribes  and  groups,  but  also 
there  are  some  central  elements  In  * 
N,A.  philosophy  of  life. 
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(I)     Among  one  million  North 
American  Indiana  thcio  are  currently 
more  than  315  tribal  groups  with  at 
least  50  different  lajiguagea. 


(2)  Compare  this  present 
number  to  the  number  prior  to  1A^2. 
Before  Columbus  there  v/ere  over  2000 
different  tribes  and  at   least  300 
different  languages. 

(3)  Today  N.A. 's  llVe  In 
urban  and  rural  settings.     In  large 
cities,  small  towns,  and  on  reserva- 
tions.    (2/3*8'  of  all  Indians  live 
on  reservations)'. 

(A)     In  spite  of  strong 
trlbiil  tle8»  there  are  some  common 
elements  of  phllosphy  of  life.  Not 
all  values  wiU  apply  to  all  tribes 
but  there  are  many  slvared  values, 


I... .  . 


b-  Freedom 

(1)     Not  negative  in  sense 
of  lack  of  restrictions^. 

\^ '  (2)     Posltlve/'ln  sense  of 

the  abTlity  to  be;  <llve  and  create 
in  one's  own  way. 


(3)  This  freedom  to^e 
self  has  created  a  way  of  life. 

(4)  Way  of  Life  -  This 
includes  strong  sense  of  connnunity, 
generosity,  and  interpersonal  har- 
mony.    All  of  these  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  extended  family/ 
clan  among  Indians. 

c;  Community 

(1)     Tribe  is  like  one 
family ^with  majority  of  people 
related  either  by  blood  or  by 
'•adoption  in  the  Indian  way*'. 
Adoption  is  an  informal  system 
of  parents  itating  their  love 
for  and  acceptance  of  a  person 
is  their  "daughter'*  ^or  'Son^'. 
The  result'^ls  a  »tr<|ig  personal 
relationship  among  Indians « 
4 
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(2)     A  trlbrtl  people  sees  n 
fonununlty  as  a  loosely  and  freely 
unified  whole,  without, deny Ing  the 
Importance  of  the  individual  who 
discovers  her/him  self  through  , 
warm  personal  relat lortships. 

'  d.  Generosity 

(1)  Highly  prized  quality 

i, 

(2)  Idea  la  SHARING.     Share  , 
with  total  community. 


(3)     Examples  ^re  give-away 
dances  and  passing  money  from  palm 
to  palm  when  shaking  hands. 


'  e.     Interpersonal  harmony; 

(1)    Lqick  of  economig 
c  ompe  t  i  1 1 on  BUT 


* ' .  .«••  * 


(2)     Enjoy  personal  and 
often  playful  competition.  ^ 

^(3)     An  example: 

"The  Hopi  seems  to 
epitomize  a  common 
Indian  tendency  to 
prize  cheerfulness, 
cordiality,  hospitality, 
cooperation,  and  content- 
ment and  to  eschew  selfish- 
ness ,  economic  compet  ition , 
resentment,  and  aggression"- 
(Chicanos  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans -  The  Territorial 
Minorities    p.  65. ) 

f.     Present  oriented  -  Indians  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  here  and 
now.        '  •  ' 

(1)     Some  Indian  languages  only 
have  present  tenae  verbs. 


1  -> 


(2) ,    As  Vine  Deldorla  says  "I 
say,  enjoy  life  right  now.     What  a 
man  does  with  hlsUlfe'right  now  is 
what  he  will  do  In  the  future:  That's 
the  Indian  way.     So  you  might  say  the 
Indian  is  "future-oriented"  In  the 
present.     The  urban  man  says  he  llVfes 
for  the  future.     He  doesn't  really. 
He  ^live.s  by  the  t,lme  clock  and  the 
calendar  and  bank  check.     As  a  result 
he  hardly  lives  at  all.     Now  or  ever," 

« 

(3)  Chatles  Eastman  notes 
that  Sioux  do  not  value  work  Itself; 
rather  immediate  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty    of  life  as  it  Is  lived. 

(4)  This  rung  cpunter  to 
non-Indian  work  ethic.  Conflict 
and  misunderstanding  can  arise 
from  thi?. 

g.     Time:     This  enjoyment  of 
living  for  the  here  and  now  is 
influenced  by  the  Indian  concept.' 
of  time.  • 


(1)    Natural,  earth,  body 


time. 


(2)     Contrast  this  with  non- 
Indian  clock  watthing. 

.  h.     Justice:  Just  as  the 

Indian's  concept  of  time  is 

different,  so  is  their  concept 
of  Justice. 

(1)     Punishment  is  for 
restriction  NOT-  revenge. 

ft       (a)     If  a  cow  is 
stolen,  Pueblo  authorities  ask 
the  offender  to  replace  the  animal 
with  2  cows,  one  given  to  t^e  ^tnan 
whose  cow  Ihte  stole,  and  the  other 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  village, 
which  has  also  been  Injured  by  the 
"^intl-90clal  act. 
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(b)     If  n  man'  ft  |*rin  is 
broken  liv  a  fight,  the  sentencj?  for 
tb^  one  who  caused  the  accident   la  ^ 
to  <|o  the  %rork  of  the  injured  mart 
until  hla  arrn  heals. 

1,     Harmony  with  Nature:  Indians 
not  only  revere  human  life  but  all 
living  things.        .  ' 

Mother ^Earth:     This  reverence 
for  ali  living  things  Includes 
^     the  earth.     Earth  la  the  Mother 
of  all  life  and  Is  ITSELF  sacred, 

(1)  You  cannot  buy  or  sell  land 
Just  as  you  cannot  buy/sell  air  of  the 
sky  or  water  of  lakes  or  rivers. 

(2)  This  particular  concept 
runs  counter  to  non-Indian  majority 
concept  of  ownership.     It  has  and 
still  does  create  misunderstanding 
i|nd  problems  for  both  Indian  and 
non- Indian. 

'V 

j.     J9y  .of  Life  -  Creativity: 
Indians  have  a  life  filled  with  a 
variety  of  relationships:     person  • 
tq  person  and  person-to-nature. 


^  (1)    Joy  of  being  has  in- 
fluenced Indian  creativity. 

^  (2)    Although  oppressjed  by 

whitest  Indians  ajre  rediscovering 

Joy  and  life  and  increasing  crea- 
tivity. .  . 

k.     Value  Who  person  is  not 
what  person  is. 


(1)    Previous  values 
Culminate  in  Indian  valuing 
person*  * 


il  7 


(2)     This  In  turn  leads  trt  Jf^^ 
j^^rr  opiMi  porson  to  porHon/nnturv 
relationships.  , 

,  1.  Little  distinction  between 
religious  and  secular  affairsr  As 
in  their  art>  ^ndlrtna  do  not  make  .  ^ 

much  distinction  between  religious 
and  secu lar  aspect  s  of   1 1 f e . 

(1)  Indian  religious  not 
so  concerned'wlth  proliibit ions , 
negative  moral  codes,  guilts  or  sin. 

(2)  father  It   Is  a  cele- 
bration ot  nature,   the  universe, 
and  its  Inhabitants. 

(3)  ^  Indl&ns  have  been 
effected  by  Christianity.  Some 
have  completely  rejected  it  lik^ 
the  Hopl.     Others  have  combined 
It  with  ancient  Indian  beliefs 
Jlke  the  Native  American  Church, 
which  also  uses  peyote. 

m.     Unity  with  variety: 

(1)  Pan  -  IndiaVlsm:     As  / 

•  more  and  more  Indians  ar^becoming 
more  aware  of  self  many  f^l  Unity 
is  essential  for  survival  -  survival 
for  themselves  and  their  beliefs. 

•  This  unity  is  also  called  Pan- 

'  Indianism;  a  multitribal  nationalism. 

(2)  But  unity  must  not  be 
achieved  .at  the  expense  of  tribalism  - 
a  source  of  diversAty. 

(3)  Traces  of  combination 
of  unitv  and  tribalism  is  being 


searched  for 
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EVALUATION 

K     How  has  the  value  of  generosity 
aB  a  way  of  life  Influenced  the 
Indiana*  concept  of  competition?  ^ 

2.     Compare  the  Iridian  concept  of 
earth  to  the  non-Indian  concept  of 

i^nH       '  TRANSITION 


3.^'  Some  major  problems  presently 
facing  Native  Americans. 

a.     Health:     Physical  and  Mental 

(1)  Disease 

(a)  Trachoma  -  extinct 
In  general  popu;Lation  still  affects 
Indians  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

(b)  Tuberculosis  - 
combined  rate  for  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  Is  about  8  times  that, of  the 
total.U.S.A.  rate.     (See  p35  of  Poverty 
Profile  for  more  examples) 

(2)  Life  expentancy 

(a)     64  years  for  all 
^  Indians  compared  to  71  yearsy^for 
whites. 

,(bj     Reason  -  sub- 
standard housing,  poor  nutrition 
and, Inadequate  health  services. 

(3)  Infant  mortality 

(a)     Indian  b^ables 
death  rate  twice  as  high  In  the 
flrst^year  than  In  the  general 
national  population, 

[  (b)    Reason  -  harajit^  \^ 

poor  environment- 
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(/♦)     Alcohol! am  nnd  Siiltldo 

(a)  Deaths  . trom  alcoholism 
are  6.5  tiroen  as  high  as  in  the  general 
population. 

(b)  Suicide  Is  twice  as 
high  as  the  total  of  all  U.S.A.  suicides. 

(c)  "The  physical  illnesses 
of  Indians  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
deprived  peoplev , although ,  statistically 
speaking,  the  Indian  community,  suffers  to 
a  greater  degree  than  do  the  others.  In 
the  area  of  mental  health,  however,  the 
Indian  community  appears  to  have  unique 
problems  not  shared  by  other  minority 
groups.     The  Commission's  demographic 
paper  explains  this  phenqmenon  in  terms 
of  cultural  conflict: 

As  Indian^  have  been  caught  more  and 
more  in  the  conflict  between  their 
traditional  cultures  and  the  demands 
of  the  larger  iociety,  mental  health 
problems  have  increased. 

The  conditions  underlying  the  mental 
health  problems  of  American  Indians 
are  related  to  the  stresses  brought 
about  by  their  attempts  to  adjust  to 
the  values  of  the  larger  society. 
The  lack  of  opportunity,  the  unful- 
fillecT  expectations,  the  purpose- 
lessness  of  their  existence,  the 
ambivalence  of  their  identities, 
and  the  over-dependency  on  the 
government  all  contribute  to 
these  problems." 

b.  EducatJ.on 

(1)  Under  federal  control 

(2)  Non-Indian  instructors 

(3)  Indians  have  average- of 
8  years  of  education- 
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c.  Un  and  under  employment  - 
poverty  Incomes. 

(1)     Average  N.A.  family 
Income  is  $15odt/yr- 


(2)     AO  to  50%  of  all  N.A. 


are  poor. 


EVALUATION 

1.  What  are  some  underlying  con- 
ditions which  contribute  to  the  ^ 
mental  health  problems  of  Native 
Americans? 

2.  What  are  some  examples  of 
{Physical  health,  ptoblems  facing 
Indians  today? 


TRANSITION 


''mm 

sir;  Aft 


'4.     Red  Power  and  Native  American-*--^ 
organizations  which  are  pro-Indlag  ^ 
power. 

.       -  •  .r- 

a-     Red  Power  is  self  determi- 
nation. ^ 

(1)  Red  Power  first  used 

at  23rd  Convention  of  Nat'l  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  . 

(2)  "Red  Power  means  we 
want  power  over  our  own  lives.  We 
do  not  wish  to  threaten  anyone.  We 
do  not  wish  po^r  over  anyone.  -  We 
ate  only  half  a 'million  Indians.  . 

We  simply  want  the  power,  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  power,  to  run  our 
own  lives  in  our  own  way.     It  fright- 
ens people  I  know,  to  talk  of  Red 
Power,  but  we  don-^t  want  to  frighten 
them.    We  want  to  shock  them  into 
reallxlng  how  powerlees  the  Indians 
have  been."   We  feel  that  if  we  don't 
get  Riftd  Power  -  now  -  we  may  not  be 
around  much  longer." 
(Vine  D€lorla»  J^*) 


11 
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b.  Nat'l  Congress  of  American 
Indians. 

(1)     Because  of  Indian 
servicemen-contacting  other  poor 
lower  status  persons  during  their 
service  they  realized  they  must 
learn  to  "work  the  system"* 


(2)  In  1944  a  group  of 
(icculturated  Indians  organized 
Nat'l  Congress  (jf  Amer:^can 
Indians  (N. C.A.I.).; 

(3)  Since  the  Inter- 
tribal confederacies  of  the 
frontier  this  was  the  1st 
signed  for  Indians  to  advance 
their  political  Interests  In 
the  eTcterlor  v>orld. 


A.  I.M. 


(1)  Started  In  1971  -  for 
all  Indians  to  help  with  housing. 
Job  placement,  court  services, 
legal  defense. 

(2)  Tenets  of  organiza- 
tion Include 

.     {a)  Self-determina- 
tion of  tribe. 


:eric> 


(b)  Fulfillment  of 
federal  obligations. 

(c)  More  federal 
money  in  fields  like  medicine 
and  education. 

!  .     ^  , 

(d)  Change  tribal 
negotiation  proceedings  with  U.S. 
Government . 

.   (e)     Protect  culture 
not  acculturation. 
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EVALUATION 

1.  What   la  the  concept  behind  Red 
Power? 

2.  Name  two  N.A.  organizations 
vfhich  promote  Indian  self-determina- 
tion. 


TRANSITION 
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5.    ^Direct  students  to  small  groups 
where  they  will  participate  In  the 
Personal  Attltudea/Feellngs  about 
Native  Americans  Exercise.  (See 
Attachment  1) 


CONCLUSION  (1  Minute) 


SUMMARY 


We  have  covered  current  values 
and  problems  of  American  Indians 
as  w#ll  as  the  concept  of  Red 
Power  and  organizations  working 
toward  Indian  self-determination. 
Understanding  Native  Americana 
requires  an  open  mind  as  It  does 
^  with  any  group  different  than  our 
own . 


REMOTIVATION 

As  social  Actions  people  we  must 
strive  toward  greater  awareness 
and  a  continued  desire  to  learn. 
Then  as  we  know  ourselveti  better, 
other  peoples  dealre  for  self- 
detennlnAtlon  and  freedom  will 
not  be  threatening  but  a  challenge 
to  grow^  ourselves . 

ASSIGN^dTS 

Homework/Reading  . 


CLOSURE 


1-3 


do-. 
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PERSONAL  ATTITUDES /FEELINGS  ABOUT  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

1 

(EXERCISE) 

GROUP  OBJECTIVE:     1)   Identify  personal  attitudes  and  feelings  about  Native 
Americans,     2)  Identify  how  these  views  weire  developed,     3)  Determine  if 
the^e  attitudes  are  appropriate  and  If  not     A)  Determine  how  to  change 
them.  jh»  \ 

NOTE  TO  INSTRUCTOR:     Remember  than  an  atmoapherte  of  openness  I0  essential. 
People  should  be  allowed  to  say  how  they  developed  positive  and  negative 
attitudes.     Our  goal  Is  help  them  see  which  ones  mdy  or  may  not  be  appro-^ 
prlate  for  the  1970's.     Once  Inappropriate  attitudes  are  Identified,  then 
discuss  how  to  Innovate  personal  change. 

1.     TIMING:     There  are  5  sections  to  this  exercise.     Sections  X  and  ?  can 
be  done  quickly.     Yoxl  want  to  bring  Ideas  to  personal  awareness.  Indepth 
search  for  "why"  Is  not  necessary.     Sections  3,  A,  and  5  should  receive  more 
eitfphasls.     For  timing,  you  may  want  to  spend  10  to  15  minutes  identifying 
present  views  and  then  spend  the  remainder  of  the  hour  equally  among  3,  A,; 
and  5.    Aeoember,  each  class  wlll^be  different.     Som^  groups  may  not  be 
willing  or  able  to  identify  personal  stereotypes.     Consequently,  more^time 
must  be  devoted  to  that  section.     Be  flexible* 


SECTIONS  '  . 

a.     Identify  your  personal  attitudes  and  feelings  about  Katlve  Americana. 

(Ask  que^;tion9  that  will  he,lp  people  see  If  they  are  stereotyping) 

(1)    When  I  say  "Indian",  what  kind  of  picture/person  comes  to  your 
mind?  j 

^  (2)  Is  the  person  male,  female,  adult,  child? 

,  (3)  What  does  the  person  look  like?    What  kind  of  hair,  eyes,  etc.?  ^ 

(4)  What  Is  the  person  wearing? 

(5)  What  are  the  person's  surroundings?    Wheipe  does  this  person  live? 

.•  '  .  I 

^       (6)    What  does  this  person  do  for  a  living,  for  fun/recreation? 
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(7)  What  i>l  l<H^lln^s  i\o  you  have  /ibont  this  person  you -have 
)  us  t  pill  ui  ihI  !  (II.MM^y  .  ouvy  ,  pr  I  ilo  ,  anj;o'r  ,  hat  rod  ,  sadness  , 
^;u  111*   (II  sy;urst  ?  ) 

(8)  When  you  see  Hollywood  western  movies  and  the  Indians  are 
attacking;  the  whites  (and  vice  ver»a),  how  do  you  feel? 

b.     Identify  how  you  developed  your  presefll^  feelings  and  attltmrfes  < 
about  Indians. 

(1)     At  what   point  ,ln  your  life  did  you  first  have  contact  with 
^  Native  Americans? 

^  (2)     How  much  contact  with  American  Indiana  have  you  had  during 

your  life'? 

'   (3)     VJere  you  ra  I  sed.  with/around  Native  Americar^?  ? 


(4)  As  yQu  grew  older,  did  your  contact  change  -  either  Increase 
or  decrease? 

(5)  At  various  points  in  your  life,  what  were  your  attitudes 
toward  Indians?     As  a  child,  an  adolescent,  a  young  adult. 

(6)  What  were  some  Intluent^ing  factors  at  these  different  stages? 

(7)  If  your  attitudes  changed,  when  did  they  change  and  what  was 

.  .     happening  in  your  life  to  help  bring  about   those  differences? 

(a)  Increase/decrease  contact 
f 

(b)  Education  (school ,  books) 

(c)  Medici  coverage,  etc.  . 

c.     Identify  whether  or  not  your  attitudes/feelings  are  appropriate/ 
realistic. 

(1)     Compare  attitudes  to  factual  inf ^l|nat Ion ^ 

(a)  All  Indians  are  on  welfare.  ^Jpalse^ 

(b)  Indians  are-morallv  weak  and  therefore  are  Inferior,  as 
evidenced  by  their  high  alcoholic  addiction  rate.  (High 
alcohol^,  abuse  but  not  due  to  morallty^)^ 

(c)  Indians  are  racially-  inferior.     (NO-  racial  inferior 
difference,   race  -is  difficult  question) 


(2)     Identify  pther  attltudos  aiul  iiddre^is  these  to  real  world 
(nf ormat Ion. 
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d.     Identify  any  attitudes  you  may  want   to  keep  or  change. 

(1)  Have  you  Identified  any  att Itudes/ feelings  that  you  want 
to  keep? 

(q)     Are  "these  realistic  and/or  positive  views? 

^   (b)     If  so,  how  did  you  develop  them?     (Identify  positive 
attitude  development  techniques). 

(2)  Have  you  Identified/ any  attitudes/feelings  that  you  want  to 
change? 

(a)  Which  attitudes/feelings  are  they? 

(b)  How  did  you  develop  them? 


(c)    How  have  they  served  you  In  the  past? 


e. 

feelings 


Identify  how  you  pHm  to  change  your  inappropriate  attitudes/ 

(1)  First  you  need  realize  how  you  Initially  developed  your 
attitudes  on  Indians  and  how  these  attitudes  have  previously 

served  you.  c 

•  *■ » 

(2)  Next  Identify  what  will  happen  If  you  change  your  views, 

(a)  How  will  you  benefit  If  you  change  some  of  your  attitudes 
*       and  feelings  about  Indians? 

(b)  Are  there  other  benefits? 

(3)  '   Develop  a  strategy  for  change. 

o 

(a)  How  can  you  start  changing  your  attitudes  Jhd  feelings? 

(b)  What  services  are  available  at  your  base  and  In  your 
connnunlty  to  assist  you?  > 

(c)  Are  there  educational  programs  available? 


■    »*■  '2"".: 
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(d)    What  are  some  <\;^hQr 
Indians?  v 


r  ways  to  broaden  your  knowledge  about 
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T#chnical  Training 


Equal  Opportunity  and  Treatncki^t 
Drug/Alcohol  Abus«  Control 


^CBOSS-CULTUjRAL  DIFFEBENCES  AND  DIFFICULTIES 
ASIAN  AMERICANS 


Hay  1978 


USAP  TBCUNICAL  XRAINIHG  SCHOOL 
Lackland  Air  Forca  Baaa^  Taxaa  78236 


DESIGNSD  lOR  ATC  COURSE  USE.     DO  NOT  USE  ON  THE  JOB. 
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STAMDARO  COVfKSHCCT 


SOCIAL  ACT  10N&  TRAINING  BRANCH  SG  3ALR73A30A/B-30LR736U/B- 

LAckUnd  Air  Porc«  »»••,  TcxAS  78236  30ZR7364A/Ii-I-6-ll 

20  May  1978 

CROSS-CULTURAL  DIFFERENCES  AND  DIFFICULTIES 
ASIAN  AMERICANS 

OBJECTIVE 

Identify  historical  and  currant  political  aocio-^aconomlc  avanta  and 
attitudaa  which  conbina  to  ahapa  tha  frama  of^afaranca  for  Aaian«»AMricana 
in  tha  Unitad  Stataa  of  Amarica  today  and  aaka  croaa  cultural  cowwnication 

difficult. 

INTFDDUCTIOH 

Tha  natarial  in  thia  handout  is  intandad  to  introduca  thia  portion  of 
Inatruction  on  Croaa-*Cultural  Diffarancaa  and  Dif ficultiaa.    You  vl^ll  hava 
an  opportunity  to  diacuaa  tha  information  within  tha  contaxt  of  tha  Social 
Actiona  caraer  fiald. 

Tha  atudy  guida  covers  tha  following  araaa:    Hiatorical  parapactiva^ 
problan  araaa  vhich  ara  affecting  Aaian-Amaricana  today  and  problav  araaa 
that  Aaian-^AaMricans  hava  encountered  within  the  nilitary* 

Artidea  include  hiatorical  data  and  currant  iaauea  relative  to  political^ 
aocio*-aconoaic  evanta  and  attitudaa*    Th^  readinga  were  aelectad  and  ex** 
-  tractad  to  give  each  student  mora  awaranaaa  and  aanaitivity  to  the  probleaa 
faced  by.  Aaian  AsMricans^  aa  deacribed  by  Asian  Americana, 

*        Although  you  will  aea  coamanta  regarding  aoma  of  tha  problans  and  iaauea 
of  Asian  Americana  in  each  of  the  readings^  tha  aacond  aectlon  will  give  a 
broader  definition  of  the  concema  of  "Asian  Americana"  related  to  arena  of 
healthy  education  and  welfare  aa  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Healthy 
Kducation  and  Welfare. 

Finally  wa  will  hava  a  quick  review  of  problenks  that  Asian  Americans  have 
encountered  in  tha  military  environment »  contained  in  the  third  article.  It 
ia  neither  inclualve  nor  cosqprahanaive^  but  it  ahould  suffice  to  indicate  tha 
wide  extent  of  problema  that  |aany  Aaian  Aa^ricana  may  face  in  their  life  in 
the  military/civilian  conm^ity. 

Th.  Mt.rial  Is  tak.n  frtm  a  varl.ty  of;  sourcsa:    D«f«n««  R«c«  R.latlon« 
Instltuc*  (DRRI);  Minority  Studl.s  Division ^Aalan  Aasrlcan  R«f«renc«  Book, 
Civil  Rights  Digaat;  Fall  1976,  SuMiary  Report  frda  tha  DcpartMant  of  Haalth, 
Education  and  Waif ara.  ^ 

ASSIGNMENT  > 

Aftar  raading  thia  study  guida,  conplata  tha  questions  on  the  last  page. 
Turn  your  work  in  to  your  group  facilitator  for  raview/discuaaion  on  tha  data 
indicated  in  your  <;la8S  schedule* 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  thla  ••cClon        focua  on  Ch«  problem*  of  Aalan  an^Paclflc  Aaarlcana. 
Llka  ouiny  other  groupa,  Aalan  Anarlcana  liava  bacoM  mora  llctlva  In  tha  laat 
faw  yaara  In  organltlng  to  cdnbat  fllacrlmlnatlon,  ataraotyplng,  and  naglact 
of  thalr  naada  by  varlo\ii^ ((ovarraMnt  aganclaa.    Conflicting  iaagaa  about 
than  hald  by  tha  raat  ot  Ikaarlcana  -r  t^hat  of  ^  taodal  ulnorlty,  of  "tong 
vara",  of  dlaloyalty,  of  Inacrutablllty,  and  of  balng  exotic  —  hava  coaOjlned 
to  aaka  thla  atrugglc  difficult.    Thia  handout  ta  Intandad  to  mmkm  aocUl 
^tion«  paraona  w>ra  awara  of,  and  aanalt^va  to,  tha  problaaa  facad  by  Aalan 
Aaarlcana,  a«  thay  ara  d^prrlbad,  by  Aalan  Anal^ican  authora. 

Wa  hopa  thla  collactlon  of  artldaa  will  aarva  to  Introduce  tha  hlatory 
and  currant  concama  of  Aalan  and  Pacific  Aaarlcana,  who  aarly  on  auffarad 
graatly  fro»  vlcloua  dlacrlnlnatlon  and  raclan  that  haa  abated  algnlf Icantly 
only  in  the  laat  23  yeara. 


Material  in  thla  aectlon  waa  extracted  from  articles  appearing  In  the  Fall, 
1976  laaue  of  the  Civil  RlRhta  DlEeat, 


RIW  our  AND  RIPPED  OFF:    A  Leg^y  of  Discrimination 
By  Donald  Teruo  Hata,  Jr.  and  Nadina  Ishitani  Uata 

In  recent  yeara,  due  In  large  maaaura  to  the  momantum  created  by  the 
1950a  civil  rlghta  movement,  profeaaional  hlatoriana  and  acholars  have 
produced  a  growing  body  of  perceptive  and  thoroughly  reaearched  atudles 
on  the  Aalan  and  Pacific  ninorltlaa  In  America.    Worka  auch  aa  the  recent 
wail'balanced  collection  of  eaaaya  In  The  Aaian  Amrioan,  The  Hietorical 
E:^0rUno<t  (edited  by  Norrla  Hundley,  1976)  contain  a  clear  coMaitoant  to 
tha  naad  for  all  Aaarlcana  to  appreciate,  the  significance  and  relevance  of 
the  Aalan  and  Paclfl^  Aaarlcan  experience  to  the  mainatream  of  Aaerica'a 
culturally  pluraliatlc  paat  and  preaent. 

The  political  hlatory  of  Aalan  and  Pacific  peoplea  in  America  haa  muoh 
in  coai^on  with  that  of  other  nonwhlte  ainoritiaa.    The  earliaat  iBslgranta 
from  acroaa  the  Pacific  were  no  leaa  deaplaed  than  other  nonwhltea  by  the 
nationwide  forcaa  o^  racism  and  nativlam  in  America. 

The  leglalatiWa  and  legal  record  reveala  that,  aa  In  the  caae  of  other 
nonwhlte  mlnoritlAa,  lawa  were  either  apeciflcaHy  enacted  to  oppreia  Aalan 
and  Pacific  peopled  in  America  or  Interpreted  and  Implemented  by  Che  courta 
«fid  anforcaaent  of^clala  to  «iany  thea  equal  protection.  Diacrlaination 
through  denial  of  eqW- application  and  Implementation  of  the  law  waa  deapn- 
atratad,  for  example,  in  the  definition  of  Pederal  Inoigration  and  natural- 
isation atatutea  aa  applying  only  to  white  or  black  aliena,  thereby  making 


V 


Asian  And  Pacific  Imlgrants  for^var  "allana  Inallglbla  for  cltlsanahlp." 
Thla  daflnltlon  provldad  tha  foundation  for  ovartly  dlacrlMlnatory  lava 
at  tha  Stata  laval  prohibiting  tha  laaalng  or  ownarahlp  of  land  by  "allana 
inallglbla  for  cltlsanahlp.'*    Koraovar,  during  tha  19th  cantury— avan  aft«r 
tha  calabratad  andlng  of.  black  alavary— tha  only  Inaiigranta  alnglad  out 
apaclfically  by  nasM  and  prohlbltad  by  law  froa  fraaly  antarlng  tha  United 
Stataa  vara  tha  Chlnaaa.    Tha  Japanaaa  would  find  thoMalyaa  almllarly 
laolatad  and  axdudad  whan  Congraai  adoptad  tha  Iml^gratlon  blll^of  1924. 
That  law  would  prova  offanalva  to  Eaattrn  and  Southarn  Europaana  bacauaa  of 
quotaa  lapoaad  on  thalr  annual  arrivals »  but  tha  Japanaaa  wara  totally  and 
apaclfically  axcludad. 

A  final  thasa  that  charactarlxaa  tha  racordad  past  exparlanca  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  paoplaa  in  Aowrica  la  thalr  traataant  by  authora  aa  bha  ^'objacts" 
rathar  than  tha  "aubjacta"  of  hlatory.    Without  baalc  civil  rlghta  to  pro- 
tact  thamaalvaa  from  tha  pollclaa  of  vll'lalnoua  offlclala  and  danlad  tha 
opportunity  to  particlpata  in  the  political  procaas  in  any  aaaningful  way, 
thay  hava  baan  caat  in  tha  rola  of  Inconaaquantlal  "loaart"  in  tha  pagaa 
of  Aaarican  hlatory  with  only  whltas  having  aajor  rolaa.    Aaarican  hlato- 
rlana  Kava  thua  conpoundad  tha  Injuriaa  infllctad  by  taciat  lagialatora 
and  Judgaa  by  parpatratlng  tha  myth  of  Anarican  hlatory  and  inatltutlona 
aa  tha  ultiaata  axanpla  of  fraadoa,  danocracy,  and  all  othar  agalltarian 
idaala. 

Tha  truth  llaa  in  another  direction.    It  lurka  unde>rneath  the  coeraetlc 
surface  of  political  platltudaa  and  polite  eupheaiaros  and  raainda  Asian 
and  Pacific  paoplas,  and  all  other  victias  of  America's  hiatorically  racist' 
Inatltutlona  and  nDnoculturally-axclualve  Ideals,  that  nonwhltaa  arii  atran- 
gere  in  thflr  own  land.    As  rapently  aa  Auguat  1973,  the  superficial  accept-', 
anca  of  Aalana  as  s  "nodal  ainorlty"  waa  exposed  when  the  attorney  for  John 
Ehrllclman  and  U.R.  Haldeaan,  foraer  Vfhlte  Uouae  aide,  publicly  alurred 
U.S.  Senator  Daniel  Inouya  aa  "that  'little  Jap'"  during  tha  Senate  Water- 
gate haarlnga.    Again,  in  our  bicentennial  year,  the  realgnstion  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  for  racl«l> alura  against  blacks  raainda  all  non- 
whltaa of  tha  atrong  parsistsncs  of  raciat  attltudea  AAd  behavior  behind 
the  fragile  and  falss  facade  of  egalitarian  deaocracy  lii  Aaarlca. 

NuMarlcally,  Aalan  and  Pacific  peoples  hsve  never  constitutsd  s  sig-  . 
nlflcant  ainorlty  in  the  United  Stataa.    A  more  accurate  deacrlptlon  might 
ba  that  thay  conprlae  but  a  ainuaeule  minority  aaong  othjsr  nonwhlte  mlnor^ 
itiea  in  Aaarlca.    According  to  tha  1970  cenaua,  Asian  and  Pacific  Aaerlcans 
total  ^eea  than  1  percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Statee* 
Their  iaaigrant  pradeceaaora  «Mire  no  leas  nsgllglbls  in  nuabsrt    a  aSra 
2.5  percent  of  all  legal  iaaigranta  caaa  froa  Aaia  and  the  Pacific  during 
the  period  1820-1971.    It  la  a  hlatorlcal  fact,  however*  that  Asian  and 
Pacific  iaiilgranta  and  their  deacendanta  hava  been  the  objects  of  Isgis- 
1st iys  and  legal  diacrialnatlon  to  a  degree  dramatically  out  of  proportion 
to  their  Inelgnlf leant  Quabera.    So  why  all  the  fuas  over  so  few? 


Cullfornla,  wh«r«  xmymt  A«lan  and  Pacific  imaigranta  would  avanCuaiiy 
a^ttla,  had  axptiriancad  ita  firat  wava  of  naciviac  aaDtimanC  aa  aatiy  aa 
ld49p  juac  bafora  cha  Influx  of  larga  nunbara  of  Chinaae«    Soon  afcar  Che 
diacovary  of  gold,  hordaa  of  Forty  Ninara  acraaaad  into  tha  Goldan  Stata.  ^ 
By  1850  tha  mining  population  in  California  includad  20^000  foraignara 
alongalda  mowm  80»000- Antricanap  a  aituation  which  aoon  lad  to  a  ahift  in 
local  political  prioritiaa  from  tha  "Negro  Queation"  to  the  "lonigrant 
Quaetlon/*    A  Foreign  Miners  Tax  was  levied  by  the  State  legislature  in 
1850^  and  vhlce  'Yankee"  vlglljintda  began  to  attack  all  "foreigners"  In 
the  diggings — Including  native  Hawaiian  immigrants* 

In  1832  Chineae  began  to  replace  Hiapanoa  da  the  largeat  minority  in 
California*     Xn  that. year  the  flrs^  significant  shift  In  the  population  of 
<talifomia*s  colored  minorities  began  with  the  arrival  of  10,000  Chinese* 
When  the  1832  legislature  convened ,  the  estimated  25,000  Chinese  comprised 
the  largeat  alngle  body  of  unnaturallMd  reaidenta  in  the  State*  White 
officialdom**  reaponse  waa  avift:    In  1834  the  California  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  Chinese  %ould  not  testify  againat  whitea  in  court.    The  next 
year  an  attetq>t,  waa  made  to  diacourag4  sailing  veatela  from  embarking 
Qilneae  by  levying  a  $30  tax  on  a  ahlp*a  master,  owner,  or  consignee  who 
had  on  board  any  person  "ineligible  to  become  a  citizen."    Three  years 
later,  an  1638  law  prohibited  Chineae  from  landing  "upon  the  Pacific  Coas 
except  when  driven  by  streaa  of  weather/*    The  law  warned  that  "any  captain 
landing  auoh  a  peraon  waa  liable  to  a  fine  of  $400  to  $600  or  to  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  one  ye«r«" 

Having  moved  against  their  departure  from  China  and  arrival  on  the 
Weat  Coaat,  the  raclat-nat Ivlst  alliance  next  focuaed  on  stopping  the 
Chineae  from  acculturatlng.    i:hey  would  accomplish  this  neatly  with  the 
firat  of  many  California  school  aegregatlon  laws  vhlch  was  adopted  in 
1860  and  excluded  Chineae,  Indian,  and  Negro  children  from  the  public 
achoo^a«     In  1885  the  first  achool  fyr  "Chineae  only*'  waa  eetabllahed  in 
San  Franclaco*    Thla  debunks  the  aych  that  the  Weat  Coaat  had  no  connection  . 
with  the  Inherently  unequal  white  raclat  Inatltutlon  of  "separate  but  equal" 
schools  in  the  South* 

,    By  ch«  turn  of  ch«  century  ch«  success  of  the  naclvlsc-raclst  alll&nce 
against  tha  Chlnaat  was  complat*.    With  tha  panuinanC  anactmant  of  tha 
Fadaral  Chlnaaa  Exclusion  Law  In  190A,  tha  popular  cliche  "you  don*t  have 
a  Chlnaaan'a  chaitca**'  was  at  once  tragic  but  all  too  accurate.    In  the 
following  decade^  the  earlier  antl-Chlnase  arguments,  of  imfalr  competition 
from  "cheap  coolie  labor"  would  be  overshadowed  by  charges  that  all  "Orientals 
we^e  the  vanguard  of      "Yellow  Peril,"  unsuitable  for  either  future  accultura- 
tion or  racial  aaslmllatlon  int^o  the  white  naJorlCy  so<;lety  of  the  West  Coast 
and  the  Nation, 


Th«  "Y«llow  P«rll"  Mul  Japan««M  Exclusion 

Japmn«Stt  Inmigratlon  would  looa  momt  larg«  b«tv««n  th«  turn  of  th« 
c«ntury  and  th«  mnd  of  World  War  I,  buc  oth«r  Aiian  and  Pacific  p*opl«a 
bagan  to  trickla  In  by  1900.    Saall  nuabara  of  Koraana,  for  axaapla, 
arrivad  in  aaarch  of  rafuga  fnm  tha  iapanding  annaxation  of  thair  hoM- 
land  by  laparial  Japan  (which  occurrad  in  1910).    Earliar»  by  tha  and  of 
tha  Spanish-ABMrican  War  of  1898,  tha  Philliplnas,  part  of  Saw>a»  Gua«, 
and  Hawaii  caaa  imder  AoMrican  control.    A  faw  yaars  latar  tha  U.S.  Suprema 
Court  rulad  that  tha  Conatitution  and  cltiaanahip  do  not  nacaaaarily  follow 
tha  flag  and  tharaby  daponatrattd  that  Aaaricana  wcra  no  laaa  i— una  to 
ovaraaaa  colonial  aabitiona  than  tha  European  laparial  pdwara«    Inataad  of 
calling  it  "iaparlaliav*"  howavar,  Yankaaa  prafarrad  tha  auphaadan  "Manifaat 
Daatiny^" 

Tha  chaap  labor  vacuus  craatad  ou  tha  Waat  Coaat  by  tha  Chlnaaa  axclu" 
•ion  lawa  waa  a  Mjor  factor  in  tha  larga  influx  of  Japanaaa  ianigranta  by  >, 
1900.    Evan  during  the  paak  pariod  of  arrival  and  aattlaaant  (1901-1910), 
tha  total  Japanaaa  population  in  Anarica  coiq>rlaad  no  noi^  than  2  parcant 
of  tha  population  of  California  and  baraly  ona-tanth  of  1  parcant  of  tha 
total  U.S.  population.    Ona  would  think  that  auch  a  nuaarically  nagligible 
minority  would  hava  gona  unnoticad.    But  tha  Japanaaa  wara  soon  parcaivad 
by  tha  nativiat-raciat  novaaMnt  aa  a  aora  dangarous  varaion  of  tha  "Yallow 
Paril"  than  tha  Chinasa  %rho  had  pracadad  thaa.    Whita  labor  uniona  and 
aaiployaa  aaaociationa  ragardad  thaa  aa  "scabs'*  who  posad  tha  aana  thraat 
to  thair  livlihood  as  tha  Chinasa.    Organisad  labor  waa  aapacially  anragad 
by  tha  antry  of  Japanaaa  workara  into  araaa  auch  aa  logging.  Mining,  fiahing, 
cannariaa,  and  railroad  work. 

By  1903  d«l«gatM  fro«  worm  than  67  labor  organisations  mtt  In  San 
Francisco  to  form  tha  Asiatic  Exclusion  Laagua.    fhay  moved  quickly*  In 
1906  tha  San  Franciaco  School  Board  bovad  to  tha  laagua's  praaaura  and 
baonad  all  Japanaaa  and  Koraan  atudanta  from  tha  city* a  public  achoola* 
By  1913  tha  gtovlng  coalition  of  racists  and  nativists  had  enginaared  tha 
anactaant  of  lava  in  California  and  othar  Waat  Coaat  Stataa  prohibiting  tha 
aala  or  laaaa  of  land  to  **aliana  inaligibla  for  citizanahip"--a  **Catch-2r' 
phanoMDOu  craatad  by  tha  pacullar    wording  of  Fadaral  naturalisation  lavs 
coabinad  with  tha  14th  asMiidsMnt^    Thaaa^lavs  apacifically  raatrictad  natu- 
ralisation privilagaa  to  only  '*vhita  parsona''  and  thoea  of  African  daacanCa 

Finally  In  1924 »  as  part  of  an  intanaiva  antiriisaigration  aovaoianc  across 
tha  Nation^  Coogtaaa  paaaad  an  inaiigration  bill  that  eatabliahad  pamanant 
quotaa  on  iassigranta  |roM  nationa  outaida  of  northvaatam  Europa«    But  thay 
alao  addad  a  apacific  proviaion  for  tha  total  exclusion  of  Japanaaa*  From 
that  yaar  until  tha  relaxation  of  national  quotaa  in  1932 »  Japanaaa  Iml- 
gration  caaaed* 

Phllipinoa  Fill  the  Vacuum 

Prior  to  1920  aoat  Filipinos  who  migrated  to  the  United  States  were  stu- 
dents, doaaatic  aervanta,  and  unakillad  workara — many  of  whoa  had  noved  to 
the  Weat  Coaat  after  being  firat  recruited  to  work  on«Uawailan  augar  planta- 
tiona.    Their  legal  statue  waa  defined  In  tha  1917  Federal  iMilgratlon  Uw  ' 


which  stAtttd  that  Filipinos  vara  n«lth«r  U.S.  cltlz#n«  nor  allana^  but 
**n«tlon«l0/*    Tha  exclusion  of  Japanaaa  In  tha  1924  Imlgratlon  lav 
craatad  a  cheap  labor  vacuiM  on  tha  Waat  CoaaC^  and  larga  farming  Intaraata 
aaw  Plllplnoa  aa  an  aaay  raplacanant.    Aa  a  raault,  acononlc  raalltlaa  aav 
Co  It  that  Plllplnoa  vara  axa«p^t  fro«  tha  1924  la«f  by  confirming  tham  aa 
**natlonala'*--a  daalgnatlon  auf flciantly  vagua  to  paralt  thaw  to  mlgrata 
fraaly  to  tWa  Unltad  Stataai    By  1928  raca  rlota  flarad  agalnat  Filipino 
laborara  throughout  tha  Waat  Coaat^  and  tha  nttlvlat-raclat  coalition  ra- 
gardad  tha  Filipino  Influx  aa  a  "third  wava  pt  Orj^antal  loalgratlon'*  that 
had  to  ba  haltad.     But  tha  Phlllpplnaa  vara  AMrlcan  territory^  and  aa  a 
final  coapromlaa^  It  waa  dacldad  that  futura  Phlllpplna  Indapandanca  would 
aattla  cha  laaua.    Afcar  all»  Plllplnoa  would  ba  cltlzana  of  a  aovarlgn 
foraign  nation^  and^^harafora  aubjact  to  lava  agalnat  tha  lanlgratlon  and 
aattlanant  of  allana  In  AMrlca.    Thua  It  waa»  obaarvad  Caray  McUllllama 
In  Brothers  IMdar  the  Skin  (rav.  ad«»  1964),  that  **thoaa  whd  sought  to  bar  ^ 
Filipino' lnmlgratlbn  suddanly  bacaaa  partisans  of  Phllllplni  Indapandanca/* 

Aa.tanalon  halghtanad  batwaan  tha  Unltad  Stataa  and  Iiip4£l^Jr-:Mpan  in 
tha  19308  ovar  dlvargant  intaraata  in  tha  Waatam  Pacific  and  Aaia,  Japanasa 
AiBsricana  vara  caught  in  tha  aiddla  of  a  growing  quaatlon  concarnlng  thair 
idantlty  and  loyalty  as  Japanaaa  or  Aiasricans.    Throughout  tha  1930a  thair 
anamiaa  Incraaaingly  cailad  attantlon  to  tha  so^callad  **un-Aaarican"  ba* 
havior  of  Japanaaa  Aaaricana^—aoat  of  whon  wara  U«S.  cltlzana  by  birthright « 
Tha  axiatanca  of  Japanaaa  languaga  schools,  dual  cltlzanahlpt  and  tha  par- 
alatanca  of  Buddhiaa  (an  "un-Aaarican"  religion  acqordlng  to  tha  Exclusion 
Laagua)  wara  ^^^xooV^  that  tha  Japanasa  in  Aaarica  wara  conacloualy  raalat- 
Ing  acculturation  into  tha  auilnatraan  of  Anerlcan  aoclaty*    By  tha  ave  of 
tha  Inparlal  Japanaaa  attack  on  Paarl  Harbor;  tha  natlvlata  and  raclata  had 
craatad  a  parvaalva  fear  that  all  Japanaaa  in  Amarlca — Irraapactiva  of  U.S* 
cltlzanahlp — could  not  ba  trustad. 

Poat-War  Iramlgration 

Uhlla  the  total  population  of  Aalan  and  Pacific  Americana  la  laaa  than 
1  percent  of  tha  total  1970  canaua  tabulations »  their  diversity  and  numbara 
are  Incraaalng  dtaaatically :    Aalan  iflaol/grants  vent  from  20^683  in  1965  to  - 
130^662  in  1974 — an  inpraaaiva  increaaa  of  332  percent.    When  one  considers 
that  the  total  volume  of  lonigrants  from  all  countries  increased  only  23  p^:r- 
qent  betvean  1965  and  1974 »  tha  increaaa  in  Asian  immigration  takes  on  an 
even  greater  meaning  for  tha  ccmpoaitlon  pf  American  society  by  the  tricen- 
tannial.    With  a  ataady  decline  In  birthrate^  no  laaa  than  one  out  of  every 
five  nev  hpmttcmnm  la  a  f irat-ganaration  immigrant.    And»  in  1974  one--thlrd 
of  all  insdgranta  came  fron  Aaia. 

A  number  of  factora  have  influenced  thia  new  phenomenon.    In  1932  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act»  otherwise  known  as  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act»  relaxed  the  rigid  reatrictiona  of  the  1924  inmigration  law« ^  The  1932 
law  providea  that  all  racea  were  eligible  for  naturalization  and  citiaen- 
ahip»  thareby  permitting  any  Aalan  immigrant  pioneera  who  were  atill  alive 
to  finally  leave  their  nohperaon  status  as  **aliens  inaligible  for  citizenship. 
The  new  immigration  laiX still  maintained  a  quota »  however »  and  remained  aig- 
nlficantly  diacriminatory  M^«rd  immigranta  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  But 
19>2  aaw  major  progreas  when  tha  California  Supreme  Court  declared  the  State 
Allen  land  lava  unconatitutlonal  and  in  violation  of  the  due  proceaa  and 
equal  protection  d^uaaa  of  tha  14th  amendment    ("Fu/tt  t>.  StaU^  1932). 


in  1965  Congr«00  removed  ell  Imlgretlon  quotee.    Irreepectlve  of  race 
or  national  origin*  Inlgratlon  hae  nov  been  placed  on  a  flrat«co«e»  flrat- 
aerved  baala.    Two  other  factora  Influencing  the  demlae  of  AaerlcAU  feara 
of  Aalana  are  the  preaence  of  large  numbera  of  Aaarlcana  In  Aala  and  tha 
Pacific  alnce  World  War  II  (occupation  of  Japan*  Korean  War*  and  Vietnam) 
with  Aalana  Immigrating  aa  vlvea  or  refugeea*  and  a  ahlft  In  the  American 
publlc^a  Image  of  Aalan  Americana  from  the  pre-World  War  II  "Yellov  Peril** 
to  that  of  a^^model  minority/* 

Aa  a  reault  of  theae  changing  Inaigratlon  pa'tterna  In  the  paat  decade , 
contemporary  America  Includea  a  vide  range  of  Aalan  and  Pacific  peoplea 
vhoar  Immigrant  orlglna  can  be  traced  to  almoat  evmry  significant  ethnic  ^ 
and  national  grouping  In  thoae  landa  which  Brltlah  and  European  Imparallats 
once  referred  to  aa  **eaat  of  Sues/*    They  lnclu4e  Ohlneae*  Japaneae*  and 
Koreana  from  East  Asia;  Indiana*  Faklatanla*  and  other  groupa  from  South 
Asia;  Vietnamese*  Indonealana*  Thala*  Malayslana*  Pillplnoa*  and  othera 
from  Southeaat  Aala}  and  a  vide  repreaentat Ion  of  Pacific  peoplea  such  as 
Saaoana*  Guamanlana^  native  Havallana*  and  Tongana.    Thua  the  old  definition 
of  Aalan  American  aa  referring  simply  to  Chlneae*  Japanese*  and  Pillplnoa  Is 
110  longer  accurate/ 


THE  CHDCSE  EXPEHIHICE :    Fran  yellow  peril  tx)   model  minority 

By  Lagan  Wong  '  ^ 

The'hiatory  of  the  aattlement  of  America  can  be  perceived  as  a  continuous 
vava  of  dlverae  racial  and  ethnic  mlnorltlea.    Unfortunately*  many  Americans 
iuvov  little  of  their  own  cultural  and  ethnic  roota*  let  alone  thoae  of  thelv 
neighbors  of  different  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounda.    Aak  most  Americana  what 
they  know  about  the  Chlneae  and  their  community*  and  the  reaponaea  will  prob- 
ably conjure  up  Image  a  of  **a  quiet  hard  vorking  people***  **real  good  inexpen-* 
alve  Chlneae  reatauranta***  and  ''awtlc  Chlnatovna  with  pagoda-ahapad  roof  a 
and  atrange  alghta  and  smalla.** 

Theae  Imagaa  are  auperflclal  and  lead  to  atereo typed  mla concept ions  of  a 
groupie  hlatory  and  contemporary  experiences  In  thla  country.    Worse*  they 
can  eaally  form  the  baaia  of  auaplcion  and  hatred  which  continue  to  divide 
people  along  racial  llnea. 

According  to  Che  1970  c«nau8»  435»062  Chln«0«  llv«  In  AsMrlca.    Of  that 
flgura»  approxlmataly  62  parcant  or  153,000  lived  in  tha  northaaatarn  portion 
of  tha  country*  with  82»0O0  In  Naw  York  Stata'aloiia.    The  Chlneae  are  a  highly 
urban  group »  with  norm  than  96  percent  residing  in  major  cltlaa. 
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lUm  first  tixabltt  nuaibttr  of  Chlnaae  «rrlv«a  on  the  shores  of  CallfomU 
In  1848*    This  iMigration  was  mmdm  up  prsdoodnHtsly  of  young  Mirrisd  malss 
from  souChMStsm  ChliiA«     These  sojourners  did  not  com  to  Aasrice  out  of 
greed  for  gold  as  many  historical  accounts  claiv*    They  were  lured  and  forced 
out  of  their  honeland  by  natural  disasters »  famines »  and  the  results  of  the 
social^  economic^  and  political  exploitation  of  China  by  the  WeeC.  Arriving 
at  the  tine  of  Anerican  industrial  expansion  westward,  which  required  an 
insMnse  labor  force,  the  Chinese  experience  becaae  a  model  of  labor  exploita- 
tion* 

Through  their  work,  the  Chinese  were  instrimntal  In  the  development  of 
the  Western  frontiers*    They  constituted  the  main  work  force  of  the  western 
link  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  and  were  the  mainstay  of  Che  early 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries  of  the  West* 

However,  recurrent  depressions  and  massive  unenplojonent  in  the  18700 
created  social  turmoil  throughout  the  country* 

The  rising  indujptrial  capitalists  and  many  trade  union  lekders  pointed 
an  accusing  finge^  at  the  Chinese— making  them  scapegoats  for  the  crisis 
created  by  the  robber  baron  mentality*    Campaigns  were  developed  to  exclude 
and  eliminate  them  from  employment*    The  success  of  these  campaigns  waa 
evident  by  1910,  with  the  ndar  disappearance  of  Chinese  in  the  labor  market* 
Those  left  were  found  only  in  the  limited  service  industries*    Riots  and 
massacres  of  Chinese  in  the  1870s  and  l&80s  forced  them  eastward  and  out  pf 
rural  areaa  into  the  urban  confines  of  the  "Chinese  quarter"  or  Chinatown* 

The  nature  of  the  Chinese  community  has  changed  since  the  development 
of  the  first  Chinatown*    Various  types  of  Chinese  communities  exist  in 
America,  distinct  in  physical  location,  population  concentration,  and  soclo*- 
econoiaic  status* 

In  19A3^the  Chinese  were  finally  given  the  right  to  become  naturalized 
citizens*    Naturalization  allowed  a  small  nualber  of  Chinese  the  opportunity 
to  enter  government  and  professionaJL  occupations.    Along  with  a  small  group 
of  college-educated  American**bom  Chinese,  this  tiny  minority  formed  the 
beginning  of  the  Chinese  American  middle  class* 

Aa  the  yeara  progressed,  these  Chinese  began  to  realize  that  middle 
class  status  did  not  mean  total  social  or  econootLc  acceptance  into  American 
aoclety.    Many  profeaaionals  found  advancement  in  their  choaen  fields  blocked 
by  subtle  forms  of  discrimination.    Chinese  Ameiricans  with  educational  and 
technical  skills  still  encounter  considerable  discrimination  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors* 

The  relative  economic  success  of  middle  and  some  working  class  Chinese 
has  led  many  to  believe  that  all  Chlneae  Americans  are  "successful"  and 
should  be  considered  a  "model  minority*"    Thia  myth  developed  in  tUa  wake 
of  the  urban  turmoil  of  the  late  sixties*    America  needed  a  colored  minority 
to  prove  that  ita  system  still  worked.    Statistics  such  aa  the  Chlneae  median 
family  income  of  $10,610  were  preaented  to*  substantiate  the  myth*    But  Chinese 
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fmmlli«s  «r«  morm  lik«ly  to  hayt  mt  least  two  full-tliM  workers  than,  the 
Avaragc  AMrlcan  family »  and  tha  Cij^inaaa  family  ia  uauaJ^ly  largar  than 
moat  American  families.     In  many  caaee^  grandparente  or  other  relativee 
live  in  one  household  and  supplement  ite  income.    The  perpetuation  of  the 
eucceee  myth  ie  dangerous^  for  it  servee  to  Justify  lack  of  attention  to 
important  problems* 
> 

A  conceim>orary  Chinatovn  le  more  than  a  geographical  community.  It 
servee  as  the  cultural  and  ethnic  center  for  Chines^  throughout  the  city 
and  its  suburbs.    Seen  by  outsiders  as  a  quaint  tourist  attraction^  China- 
town is  sctually  s  ''glided  ghetto/'  populated  by  immigrant  working-class 
people^    Populstion  Increases  in  Chinato%m  and  the  current  economic  crisis 
have  increaeed  the  social  problems  besetting  the  Chinese  community.  Problems 
of  the  elderly^  youth ^  and  Immigrants;  language;  inade'quate  housing  and  social 
servicee;  job  discrimination;  and  th^  inability  to  break  out  of  the  service 
industriee  have  all  taken  ^heir  toll^  and  have  also  affected  the  community's 
.structure. 

For  too  long  the  experiences  of  the  Chinese  population  in  America  have 
been  either  shrouded  in  misconception  or  totally  Ignored.    This  cbuntry  can 
no  longer  turn  its  back  on  the  community  and  pretend  it  has  no  problems. 
It  must  recognize  and  deal  effectively  with  the  Issues  affecting  this  com- 
munity.   The  Chinese  experience  in  America  must  be  understood  not  only  for 
our  own  benefit »  but  also  to  teach  future  generations  of  Americans  about 
the  peoples  and  cultures  that  make  up  our  country.    More  importantly ^  learn- 
ing about  Chinese  Americans  will  allow  us  tp  reexamine  governmental  policies 
towarda  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  begin  to  make  necessary  changes. 


PILU^ITD  AIIRIGANS:    Fran  colony  to  irnnigrant  to  citizen 

By  Royal  F.  Morales 

The  history  of  ^he  Filipino  Americans  in  the  United  States  is  a  story 
of  struggle  that  is  often  unknown  and  misunderstood. 

The  first  wave  of  Filipino  immigration  to  the  United  States  began  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  short-lived  Philippine-American  War  (1899-1902) .    The  War, 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Philippine  Insurrection/'  came  about  when  Spain 
aold  h^r  Philippine  colony  to  the  United  Statee,  presumably  because  of  her 
defeat  in  the  Spanish-American  War.    However,  the  final  blow  resulted  from 
the  Filipinos  revolting  againet  Spanisii  rule. 

As  a  newly  acquired  territory,  the  Philippines  became  the  immediate  source 
of  manpower  supply  and  served  as  a  strategic  military  base  in  and  around  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  countries.    However,  since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
eeveral  families  of  Filipino  ancestry  lived  in  *'settlemente"  in  various  coastal 
regions  frequented  by  the  famous  Philippine-Mexico  Spanish  galleon  trade,  such 
as  New  Orleans  and  Baja  California*    These  early  settlers  were  slaves  and  ship- 
building worker*  serving  on  Spanleh  vessels  who  managed  t6  *'junp^.  ship**  and 
who  intermarried  with  other  ethnic  groups. 


The  first  wav«  of  iaadlgr«nt«»  r«crulc«d  tnd  Imported  beCv«ttn  1900>1934 
und«r  th«  Sacada  tyataai — a  r«pllca  of  tha  18th  cantury  Indanturad  aarvituda 
appliad  to  Europaana — raplac«d  tha  Japan«sa  and  othar  fano-workara  of  Hawaii 
and  California  who  laft  tha  faraa  for  othtr  Joba.    At  tha  haight  of  thia  in- 
aigration,  strong  anti-Japanaaa  sanciMnts  rasultad  In  paaaaga  of  lagialation 
that  halt  ad  th«^  coking  of  Japanaaa  vorkars.  Ir 

Mora  than  100,000  Filipino  workars — abla-bodiad,  aingla  ypung  malaa — 
providad  tha  "brawn  powar"  naad«d  for  thf  pinaappla  and  sugar  cana  planta- 
tions of  Hawaii  and  the  citrus  vagatabla  faros  of  California.     During  "off 
aaasona"  thay  provided  aarvicaa  for  hotals,  raatauranta,  and  private  honaa 
and  workad  in  tha  fishing  and  cannery  Indus Criaa  of  Washington  and  Alaaka. 

Ir  addition  9  thouaanda  of  atudanta  and  govammant-aupportad  panaionadoa 
caoM  to  laafii  tha  skills  of  adminis taring  political  and  educational  prograMS 
for  thair  ^lavaloping  country* 

Like  thair  Imndgrant  pradai^asors  during  tha  Dapression  yaara^  tha 
Pilipinoa,  limited  in  tha  Bngliah  language^  "naithar  alien  nor  citizen/' 
faced  exploitation  fron  tha  agribuaineas  people  and  accepted  hard  J.abor 
for  cheap  pay.    Unwanted  by  organizad  labor^  they  encountered  overt  per- 
aoual  and  inat itutibnal  racisn^  becaat  embroilad  in  racial  conflict^t  and 
net  ill-vill  based  on  negative  ateraotypic  imagea.     Perceived  as  economic 
competitors  and  as  personal  thraata  to  other  groups »  Pllipinos  suffered  in- 
creasing hostility.    Anti-Pilipino  rio^a  occurred,  and  finally  in  1934,  an 
exclusion  act  provided  for  an  Inmigration  quota  of  30  Piliplnoa  each  year. 

The  arrival  of  the  second  wave  of  iimttigranta  begun  slowly  before  World 
War  II  and  continued  to  increaaa  after  the  Philippine  Independenj^e  of  July  4, 
1946 »  when  the  yearly  quota  changed »  allowing  100  imsigrants  in  addition  to 
the  famlliea  of  the  Pilipino  t^terana*   Several  thouaand  young  men  were  again 
recruited  for  agricultural  work  in  the  vaat  plantationa  of  Hawaii^  while 
hundreda  of  atudanta  iinmigrated  to  fulfill  peraonal  draama^  and  many  govern- 
ment workara  came  to  atudy  varioua  aducmtlonal  and  political  prograna  in  pre- 
paration for  their  role  in  the  development  of  a  devested  Philippines • 

During  this  period^  the  ined^gration  of  single  women  increaseda  Families 
of  military  personnel  were  permitted  to  Join  their  husbands  and  fathers  in 
the  United  Stat;ea  and  elaewhete^  enabling  a  cloaer  family  llfeatyle  for  ih±a 
ganeratioua 

A  third  parallel  wave  of  ioaaigranta  started  in  the  1950a  and  eacalated 
rapidly  in  the  late  1960a  as  a  result  of  the  drive  to  recruit  foreign-trained 
manpower  and  the  unprecedented  relaxation  of  Inosigration  quotas  for  non- 
European  nations 9  eapecially  the  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  and  Latin  Aswr- 
ica.    ay  19^63  the  allowable  quota  waa  at  leaat  20^000  a  year.    Those  who  came, 
ware  PK>stly  professiohal  people  giving  riae  to  the  term  **brain  drain.** 

They  included  medical  doctors^  nurses^  social  scientists^  teachers^  engi- 
neers^ dentists^  accountants »  pharmacists^  and  lawyirs. 

■  ■  id'.     ' .  *' 


lo  addition,  ov«r  50  percent  of  this  w«v«  of  Inalgrant*  w«r«  slngla 
woBun  In  thalr  Ut«  twantUa  and  aarly  thlrtlaa.    Thla  davalopwaot  staaa 
froa  tha  high  and  Important  atatua  piacad  on  woaan  and  thalr  rola  In 
Phillppina  cultura,  polltlca,  aducatlon,  and  faally  affalra.     It  ia  not, 
tharafora,  auprlalng  to  dlacovar  that,  according  to  tha  1970  canaua, 
Phlllplna  voaMn  In  tha  Unltad  Stataa  haVa  attalnad  hlghar  MdUn  lavala 
of  aducatlon  than  tha  national  avaraga  attalnad  by  othar  vowan.    At  tha 
aaafa  tlaa,  9  parcant  of  Philip Ino  wonan  vara  haada  of  houaabold  coaparad 
with  tha  national  avaraga  of  11  parcant. 

Tha  population  growth  of  Plllplno  Anarlcana  in  the  Unltad  Stataa  la 
pli«noman«l. 

In  19A0,  Bora  than  120,000  Flllplnoa  llvad  tn  tha  Unltad  Sc«taa,  wi^h 
about  95  parcant  living  In  tha  rural  araaa  of  tha  Waat  Coaat  and  Uavall. 
Tha  majority  war*  aalaa  and  faraworkaf^a.     In  1960,  tha  cansua  count  ad 
176,310  and  in  1970,  343.0QQ.    Obvli^ualy  theaa  flguraa  ara  now  outdated, 
conaidarlng  tha  nuiibar  of  oaw,  arrivals  alnca  1970  plus  tha  noraal  birth- 
rate and  the  preaanca  of  atudanta  and  writer*.    The  overall  19^70  popula- 
tion Incraaaa  reflacts  a  95  percanC  Ju»>p  over  tha  1960  c^naua  count,  com- 
pared to  Che  total  U.S.  growth  of  13.3  parcant  during  tha  aaaa  period. 
During  1971-1975,  tha  total  nusbar  of  Imlgranta  far  exc«e<?ad  tha  20,000 
par  year  quota,  averaging  approxlMtely  28,000  a  year.     (loMdlata  rel- 
atlvaa  of  U.S.  cltlzana  are  not  Included  In  the  quota.)     In  1975  Bora  than 
31,000  caaa  to  tha  United  Stataa,  according  to  governnant  sourcaa. 

i   ■  " 

with  the  population  growth  caoM  the  devalopnant  of  Plllplno  Aaarlcan 
coMBMinltlaa  throughout  tha  larger  cltlea  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa. 

Now  8'5  percent  of  Plllplno  Americana  live  In  urban  araaa,  compared  to 
"5  percent  in  1940.  •  » 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  think,  Plllplno  Aaarlcana — Ilka  other 
ethnic  and  minority  groupa— face  many  problems,  including  subtle  raclam. 

Most  Plllplnoa  have  Spanish  sumamas  that  result  in  caaes  of  "mistaken 
Identity."    In  iMwy  atatlstlcal  surveys,  they  ara  not  counted  and  thus  short- 
changed  in  services. 

Recantly  arrived,  famlllaa  face  the  cold  realities  of  a  subtly  racist  Job 
■arkat  and  have  unrealistic  expectationa  fed  by  an  Anerlcan-ganeratad  myth  . 
of  aconoedc  and  equal  opportunity.    tUny  profeaslonala  are  underemployed  pr  / 
unemployed — lawyers  work  aa  law  clerks,  teachers  as  aides.,  doctors  as  lab  / 
technicians.  >Others  just  find  whatever  Jobs  are  available  In  order  to  survive 
When  a  Plllplno  la  hired,  enployera  play  on  the,  desire  to  '*prove  oneaelf so 
that  applicants  frequently  accept  lower  pay  than  qaceasary*    Under  "laat  hired 
first  hlt'ad,"  newly  hired  Plllplno  employeea.  Ilka  other  minoritlea,  are Ahc 
first  to  be  let  go — often  frustrating  the  purpose  of  afflraatlva  action. ~ 
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Oth€r  concerns  include  th«  increase  of  youth  probI«aw»  id«aCity  crisis » 
and  failings  of  low  aelf-^rth^all  axacarbatad  by  th«  oslsaion  of  Che  his- 
tory and  culture  of  Pilipino,  Aaarlcaoa  Id  social  studies  and  history  claMes 
and  by  unaware  und  Insensitive  teachers^  textbook  writers^  sod  administrators* 
The  repudiation  of  one^s  cultural  and  j^isl  background  that  seess  required 
In  order  to  "belong**  has  created  in  (o^aany  Pllipino  youths  as  «lisnation 
from  school 9  increasingly  nanifssted  in  truancy »  dslinquency»  and  **pushouts«** 
Ths  family  beconss  less  Umportant^  valuss  vssken^  snd  the  hiys  (shsms)  con- 
cept is  rsndsred  msaninglsss*    Twelve  psrcsnt  of  ths  Pllipino  populstion 
falls  below  the  low^lncome  levels  nearly  the  same  as  the  13  psrcsnt  figure  > 
for  all  Amsricans.    But  given  ths  level  of  Pllipino  educstion,  12  psrcent  is 
disproportionatsly  high* 
:       '   -  - 

Ths  Philipino  Americsn  background  coabinss  Asian  and  Westsm  historic^ 
and  cultural  pluralism*     Pllipino  sthnicity  is  blended  from  snd  rooted  in 
many  racks;  Pllipino  religions  sre  linked  with  Indo-Malsysn-€hinese  heritage^ 
Islam^  Hispsnic  snd  Irish  Cstholicism»  iknd  American  ProtestsQtism« 

Indeed »  the  story  of  Pilipinos  is  far  from  complete*    Their  future  is 
unlimited*    Yet  to  be  examined  are  several  Important  aapects  of  the  acciiltur-  " 
ation  process— changes  and  retention  of  cultural  and  historicsl  hsritsgs; 
family  lifsstyle  and-  intergsnsrstional  relationships;  marital  pat tarns  and 
child  resring  practices;  and  political  involvsment^  aspitationa^  and  contri*-^ 
butions*    The  development  of  thess  topics  by  others  will  not  only  increase 
the  pool  of  knowledge  regarding  Pilipinoa»  but  it  will  also  provide  informa- 
tion on  which  plans  for  progrsss  can  bs  bssed* 


r 

.   HDPEAN  AIOaCAliS:    An  emerging  imnigrant  oocinunity 

By  Bok-Llm  C.  Kim 


Th*  Korean  Aaarican  conmuniCy  in  the  United  States  is  emerging  as  a 
aignificant  Asian . Adttri can  group,  &  large  proportion  of  whom  are  recent 
ianigrants  (85. 7  percent) .    The  1970  cenaua  reported  70,000  Korean  Arieri- 
cans  in  .^he  United  Statef,  34  percent  of  whom  were  foreign  bom.  Since 
then,  121,807  more  Koreans  haVe  emigrated  to  the  United  States  atad  an  ad*- 
dltional  23,324  have  adjusted  their  status  froo^that  of  temporary  to  perma- 
nent residents  according  to  the  Imigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Thus,  as  of  June  1973,  official  records    indicated  there  are  213,431 
Korean  Americans  in  the  Uhited  Statea,  discounting  natural  growth  and  the  ' 
substantli^l  undercounting  (estiii|ited  at  7.7  percent)^  of  miaorlty  groups  ^'^ 
In  the  1970  census.    This  total  represents  an  increase  of  307.7  percent 
In  7  years..  Should  the  present  rate  of  innlgr at ion -continue,  there  will 
be  about  370,000  Korean  Aawricans  in  the  United  States  by  1980. 

I       '43:.  ■ 


Kor«Mi  Awrlcans  mvm  subject  to  thm  b«im  marginal  atatua  and  apaclal 
problMM  aa  ochar  Asian  and  racial  minority  groupa  In  tha  Unltad  Stataa« 
kio%ravar»'-  chair  iMlgratlon  hlatory  and  damographlc  charactarlatlca  ara 
unlqualy  thalr  own. 

Spurrad  by  political  aad  aocloaconomlc  Inatablllty  and  ancouragad  by 
thalr  goyarnnant;  aoma  7^226  Koraana  (6,048  Mn,  637  woman,  and  341  children) 
«mlgratad  to  work  on  Hawaiian  plantations  during  1904  and  I903*  Tha 
lanlgranta  %fara  moatly  poor  fanaara,  and,  li^te^raatlngly ,  naarly  half  ware 
convartad  Chrlatlana.     In  1903  tha  Koraan  Govammant  prohibited  all  further 
emigration  upon  learning  of  the  harah  working  condltlona  of  K3h:ean  workers 
In  Uavall.  , 

Korean  Americana  are  more  widely  dlaperaed  among  all  reglona  of  .the 
United  Statea  than  other  Aalan  American  groupa.    For  Instance,  44  percent 
ot'the  Koreans  living  in  the  U.S.  In  1970  were  located  In.Weatern  States, 
including  Hawaii^    Of  the  remainder,  20  percant  were  found  In  Northeastern 
States,  19  percent  In  North  Central,  and  17  percent  In  Southern  reglona. 
The  trend  toward  wide apreai^  dlatrlbucion  of  Incoming  Koraan  lomlgranta  has 
continued  since  1970.    Leaa  than  ona-thlrd  have  aettled  In  Wee tern  Statea, 
while  the  Southern  and  Northaaatam  Statea  have  aach  received  about  24  per- 
cent pf  the  Incoming  Korean  groupa,  With  the  North  Central  Statea  maintain- 
ing about  the  aame  representation  as  before. 

In  t«raa  of  urban  and  rural  distribution,  Koraan  Aacrlcana  are  again 
atypical  >  among  tha  Asian  ^ta^rlcan  groups.    A  ouch  hlghar  parcantaga  (33  per- 
cant) of  Koreans  live  In  rural  areas  as  opposed  to  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Filipinos. 

The  aedlan  age  of  Korean  Aterlcana  In  1970  was  26  years.    This  figure 
places  the  Korean  group  between  that  of  white,  Anar leans,  with  a  laedian  age 
of  28,  and  black  Aner.icans,  with  a  OMdian  age  of  22.3  years.  Na(ionally« 
the,  (Proportion  of  Koreans  under  age  18  \)as  34  percent  or  about  the  sane  as 
It  is  for  the  total  population  in  the  United  States.    Nationally,  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  Korean  group  is  aade  up  of  older  persons  and  thia  is  less  than 
one-^thlrd  the  proportion  of  elderly  in  the  U.S.  population. 

Unlike  other  Asian  Aaerlcan  groupa,  the  sex  ratio  of  Korean  Americans  has 
favored  feiules  during  the  laat  two  and  a  half  decades,  prinarily  ^Ing  tq 
the  loBlgratlon  of  young  fenale  children  adopted  transracially  by  American 
parents  and  yotmg  intermarried  Korean  wooMn.    While  a  t;rend  toward  a  aora 
balanced  sex  ration  is  evident  anong  recent  ioalgrants,  still-,  twice  aa  auiny 
femalea  aa  aalaa  were  knitted  to.  the  United  States  between  1970  to  1975. 

The  fact  that  a  'large  proportion  of  the  20-29  age  group  is  married  to  non- 
Korean^  la  supported  by  the  1970  ^ensuf  data,  which  reported  12,000  Korean 
male  family  heads  and*  18,000  Korean  wives  of  family  heads.    These  figures 
IndicaCe  that  fully  h  third  of  Koraan  women  in  the  U.S.  are  married  to  non- 
Koreans. 


The  educational  achlcvaMnCa  of  the  Korean  population  In  the  United 
States  are  quite  hlgh^  eapeclallx  attopg  recent  Immigrants.  Nationally^ 
Dkore  Chan  one-third  (36.3  percent/  of  the  Korean  Americans  have  coiopleted 
4  or  more  years  of  college  educarion»  compared  to '11. 3  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population*    Seventy^one  percent  of  the  Koreans  have  completed  high  school 
and.  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  adult  populatJLon  have  less  than  an  eighth* 
grade  education.    Aside  from  the  immigration  policy  which  favors  the  ad* 
mission  of  educated  persons  by  granting  preferential  status  to  professional 
and  technical  workers »  high  educational  achievement  has  been  a  well-ingrained 
cultural  value  among  Koreans. for  several  centuries. 

While  the  1970  data  indicate  that  the  income  levels  of  Korean  males  and 
females  were  close  to  the  national  average^  their  earnings  wete  actually  much 
lower  than  those  of  ^the  total  population  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the 
higher  proportion  (36.3  percent)  of  college  graduates  among  them. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Korean  Americans  presents  a  deceptively  favorable 
picture  of  a  community  consisting  of  well*^|^cated  young  to  middle-aged 
persons  in  their  most  productive  years.    A  closer  examination,  however g  re- 
veals several  areas  of  concern  warranting  public  attention. 

Underemployment  of  highly  trained  and  educated  Koriuin  Americans  represents 
a  waste  of  valuable  human  resources ^^|^ well  as  the  deprivation  of  needed 
services  from  the  Korean  American  community  and  society  at  14rge.  Underemploy- 
ment is  kevere  among  professionals  la  the  fields  of  healthy  engineering^  law^ 
and  education.     Such  professionals  find  tBat  their  credentials  and  work  ex- 
periences in  Korea  as  well  as  their  education  In  the  United  States  are  often 
ignored  by  potential  employers  and  licensing  bodies. 

Problems  encountered  by  Korean  women  married  to  U«S,  servicemen  are  less 
visible  and  consequently  a^e  poorly  understood  by  both  the  Korean  ethnic 
community  ^nd  the  majority  population.    Since  1950  nearly  30^000  Korean  women 
emigrated  to  the  United  State^^^^ytes  of  American  servicemen.    An  indetermi- 
nate number  of  them  suffer  ^^^^^9^^^^  abuse »  neglect^  and  desertion.  Many 
more  suffer  from  isolation  and  Mzet^ion. 

English  classes  are  needed  \fOr  most  foreign-born  Korean  Americans  irre- 
spective of  age  and  level  of  educlition.    The  Korean  language  is  structuralJy 
different  from  English  and  most  Korean  Americans  find  mastary  of  the  English 
language  to  be  a  most  difficult  task.    A  lack  of  English  proficiency  has  far- 
reachitu^  tangible  and  intangible  consequences:    English  ^angUage  deficiency 
affects  the  type  of  jobs  available  and  the  rate  of  promotion  for  Koraan  Am- 
ericans; racist  eiq>loyers  use  language  aa  an  excuae  not  to  hire  or  promette 
Koreans;  Korean  American^children  wit^h  a  lack  of  English  skills  find  that  it 
affects  academic  learning  and  performance  in  school  as  well  as  relationships 
with  teachera  and  peersT^  intifaglble  side^  English  deficiency  affects 

the  self-*eateem  of  Koi^ean  Americans;  pany  spfak  of  losing  their  self-confidence 
after  repeated  Experiences  of  being  misunderstood  or  mistreated  by  unsympa- 
thetic Americans.  ^ 


This  brl«f  article  highlights  tha  najor  charactarlstlcs  of  th«  ICor«an 
AiMrolan  population  and  lists  sons*  of  thalr  isost  prasslng  problswi  and 
uaads.    Although  Chs  llaltsd  spaca  did  no^parmlt  tha  full  discuaalon  of 
tha  affacts  of  diacrimloation  on  Koraan  AiSricana^  tha  cost  of  unaqual 
traatnanty  both  tangibla  and  intanglbla^  la  wall  appraciatad  by  ita  vic^ 
tina*    As  Mabara  of  a    nlnoricy  group  that  haa  auf farad  discrininationy 
Korasna  racognixa  that  tha  naad  to  join  in  a  covHon  affort  to  aradicfta 
tha  racism  and  diacrinlnation  poiaoning  our  sociaty  la  aver  isora  urgant. 


PACIFIC  ISLANTKI^  III  THE  U,S.:    A  struggle  against  anonyndty 

By  Paye  Untalan  Munoz 


In  racant  years^  a  rapid  migration  from  tha  U^S.  Pacific  Territories 
for  Guam  and  Samoa  has  greatly  increased  the  concentration  of  Pacific 
Islandara  in  tha  continental  U.S.    No  cenaus  data  or  statistics  accurately 
desciribe  the  nvmber,  residency »  or  socioeconomic  conditions  of  Pacific 
Islandara  in  tha  U.S.    Becauae  of  tha  political  atatus  of  their  lalanday 
American  Samoana  and  Guamanlans  are  able  to  flow  freely  back  and  forth  to 
the  U.S.    this  back  and  forth  travel  Is  not  monitored  by  migration  agencies  . 
or  govemaant  programa.    One  reault  la  political  and  social  anonymity ^  a 
ear lea  of  injuatlcea  affecting  people  whoae  problama  are  inappropriately^ 
handled  and  vhoaa  viawa  'are  aimply  not  knovn  to  those  who  shape  policy  in 
the  United  Stataa. 

In^addition  to  Guamanlana  and  Samoans  (from  American  and  Western  Samoa) » 
native  Uavaiians^  To^gana^  and  othera  from  stoaller  lalanda  of  tha  Helanasian^ 
Mlcronaaian^  and  Polyneaian  chaina  are  also  migrating  to  the  U.S.  in  aignifi- 
cant  nuabera.    Since  tha  veat  coaat  preaenta  the  primary  ports  of  antry^  tha 
greateat  concentrations  of  Guamanlana  and  Samc^ans  are  found  along  that  co^t 
from  San  Diego  to  Seattle.    Pacific  ialanders  continue  to  migrate  to* the  U.S. 
for  varioua  reaaona:     to  Join  ralativea  who  migrated  earlier^  to  make  a  new 
iife  for  themaelyea^  to  puraue  better  or  higher  education  or  career  6pportu-^ 
ni^iea.    The  methoda  of  migration  are  alao  varied.    The  eaaieat  and  moat  con- 
venient way  to  leave,  the  U.S*  territoriea  and  protectorates  (American  Samoa » 
Guam*  and  the  Pacific  lalanda)  vaa  originally  through  military  induction 
durinft  and  after  the  Korean  War.     In  the  1960a»  a  California  fruit  companjr 
recruited  many  young  Guamanlana  to  **pick  fruit'*  in  California.  ^'Picking 
applea"  aounded  novel  and  exotic  to  lalatidera.    When  naval  operations  on  Guam 
ware  ahut  dovn  in  the  1970a»  many  men  accepted  jobs  on  the  mainland,  particu- 
larly in  Bremerton,  Washington,    The  airline  lnd^stry,  promoting  touriam, 
brought  many  ialandera  to  the  U.S. 
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rh«  typical  lal«nd«r  who  «crlv««  In  th«  U.S.  Is  lll-pr«par«d  to  cop« 
with  «  l«rg«,  co«pl«x,  industrial  soclsty.    Ths  Islandsr's  sxpsrlancs  has 
basn  within  a  ■utual-ald  sociaty  that  is  nontachnical,  nonlndua trial,  and 
nonconpatitiva.     la  tha  island  sociaty,  family  and  social  groups  provide 
aupport,  ■aintaining  a  socioacdno^ic  bond  batwaan  tha  individual,  his  or 
her  faaily^  and  tha  largar  social  group.    Although  Mutual  aid  and  aupport 
nay  ba  haalthy  mid  nacassary  for  tha  individual  upon  arrival  in  tha  U.S., 
it  can  aasily  ba  a  drain  on  tha  liaitad  resources  of  Minland  cowmitias. 
The  continuoua  axhaustion  of  family  rasourcas  may  laad  ultimately  to  con- 
tinued poverty.     An  isq>ovarished  group  will  be  unable  to  banafit  fully  from 
educational  and  professional  opportunities  that  foater  and  complete  the 
social,  economic,  and -political  tasimilation  of  minorities  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  society. 

In  American  society,  the  principal  means  by  vhith  a  group  gains  public 
and  govamaant  response  to  its  needs  Is  political  pressure,  which  is  partly 
a  function  of  aunbara.     Pacific  Islanders  are  particularly  ill-equipped  to 
use  this  coethod.    Their  numbers  are  small  and  having  lived  through  a  long 
period  of  colonization,  thay  are  limitid  in  their  ability  to  confront  an 
inaenaitiv^  syatam.    Thay  have  not  avah  begun,  as  other  minorities  have, 
to  presint  their,  case,  despite  tha  fact  that.thair  educational  leval  and*" 
Job  opportunities  nay  be  the  lowest  askong  U.S.  minorities. 

Isolation  of  .islanders  from  mainland  activities,  poor  educational  pro- 
grams on  tha  islands,  and  lack  of  economic  support  hava  graatly  limited 
talented  islandars  who  aspire  to  higher  and  professional  education.  Lin- 
guistic and  cultural  bar^iars  contribute'  to  the  slow  prqgrass  in  solving 
education,  health,  and  welfare  problems  and  hinder  the  ability  of  Pacific 
Islanders  to  present  their  rights  and  needs  to  the  Nation  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  wall-being.      Currently,  no  government  agency  ie  responsible 
for  the  American  Samoan  and  Guamaniana  who  left  tha  islands.    As  a  small 
minority  group,  thay  are  not  of  any  concern  to  the  State^  county,  or  city 
in  which  thay  rasida.    Thair  rasidenca  in  tha  U.S.  bars  tham  from  partici- 
pating in  their  island's  political  and  economic  programs. 

»  - 

As  Pacific  islandars  become  more  aware  and  gain  both  professional  and 
political  confidence — tools  nacaasary  for  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the 
AMrican  syatam— they  will  be  able  to  achieva  equality  of  education,  health 
care,  and  walfara  both  on  the  U.S.  mainland  and  in  their  territorial  islands 
But  at  prasant,  meager  economic  sup1|>'rt  and  tokan  action  by  the  U.S.  ^>vem- 
Msnt  bear  testimony  to  this  country's  lack  of  concern  regarding  ita  colonial 
subjacta  and  ita  nagligent  attitude  toward  the  full  social,  economic  and 
political  developmant  of  a  people  for  whom  it  has  assuaad  territorial  re- 
sponsibility.    It  is  high  time  that  stapa  be  taken  to  help  Pacific  islandars 
move  into  the  Miinatraam  of  America.    Not  only  have  they  a  right  to  share 
fully  this  country's  waalth  and  opportunities,  but  given  the  chance,  they 
would  hava  much  to  contribute  through  their  unique  skills  and  cultural  re- 
sources. 


VIET-NAM  REFUGEES:    The  traunia  of  exile 
By  Tran  Tuong  Nhu 

# 

On  April  30,  1975.  a£t«r  30  year*  of  involv«nt,  th«  United  States 
pulled  out  of  Indochina,  thereby  ending  a  long  and  tragic  war.    In  the 
course  of  withdrawal,  »ore  than  130,000  V^etnaawee,  KhAr,  and  Lao,  along 
with  eone  tribal  minorltiea,  were  brought  to  thia  country  in  a  draMtic 
exodua  which  aeemed  to  eclipse  even  the  end  of  the  war.    The  refugees 
arrived  in  a  daxe  and  were  processed  through  four  resettle«ent  caaps 
around  ths  country  sis  they  waited  for  Ansricans  to  "sponaor"  thaa. 

Unlike  previous  nigrants,  these  people  were  deliberately  separated 
froB  the  very  ethnic  unity  they  needed. 

While  In  camp^  refugees  were  briefed  on  aspeo^s  of  American  life  by 
people  from  voluntary  agencies  and  the  U.S.  State  OepartneQt  who  told 
thea,  aaong  othar  things,  that  they  should  not  atc^pr  to  cosnunicate 
with  their.^^faailies  and  friends  in  Vietnan  lest  the  CoMounists  hana  then. 
Many  reported  being  told  to  stay  away  from  blacks,  reinforcing  fear  and 
prejudice.    They  were  alao  told  that  accepting  welfare  would  have  ah  ad- 
verse 'effect  on  later  enploynept. 

Naturally,  these  warnings  depressed  the  refugees  all  the  store.  The 
admonition  not  to  conounicate  with  th^ir  families  made  them  feel  lost, 
without  roots  or  soul.    The  intimation  that  another  ethnic  group  was  already 
hostile  frightened  then.  .  Thus  paople  were  in  shock,  confused,  and  deeply 
despondent  after  they  first  arrived. 

Most  refugees  were  ili-aquipped  to  leave  Viet-naa^,  as  many  spoke  ho 
Engllah  and  had  no  motive  to  leave  except  fear.    From  eyevitneas  accounts 
by  two  American  brothers  who  stayed  in  Saigon  beyond  the  end  of  the. war, 
Richard  and  Joseph  Uughea ,  the  people  of  Saigon  watched  while  the  rich 
acrambled  for  a  way  out.    Or,  aa  ona  student  put  ^.tt    "You  had  to  be  priv- 
ileged to  riot  a(  the  airport."    People  %*ho  left  by  sea,  however— fisher- 
men, alrforce  and  navy  personnel  end  their  families  (army  menbets  who  did 
not  have  access  to  planes  and  boats  stayed  behind) — weri^  not  so  well-to-do. 

ThMf  who  ^imxm  mhlm  to  1mv«  by^plane  did  so  undar  the  «usplc#9  of  the 
AiMirlcan  GovernMint  and  AMirlcan  coapaoies  where  they  had  beea  employed  *      .  . 
They  %rare  the  only  one  guaranteed  a  way  oujt.    Hoat  of^the  Salgbn  bourgeolale~ 
tha  flier chanta^  civil  aervanta^  profeaaloni^s*  teachers — had  no  dJLreict  Aaei^l.-* 
can  connectlona  and  could^not  gp«    An  apparent  «yceptlon  were  "phy ale fans;  of 
2,300  physicians  In  $outh  Vlet-nan,  660  caw  to  the  lleSe 

Vletnaaaae  are  extrenely  sentliaantal  by  nature,  with  a  deep  attachment 
to  Vlet-naa.    It  is  not  just  the  beauty  of  tfim  land' which  has  bsjHi ^ruined  by 
the  w«rt  but  a  profound  appreciation  of  faailly  reiationsKlpSi  f^hnds,  society 
and  all  the  ramif icatlona  of  that  closeness •    The  AsH^rlcan  fanily  is  nuclear 
and  therefore  laperaonal  from  a  Vletnameaa  pfrapectlvS.    The  VletHamibae^have 
alwaya  lived  in  an  extended  family  aystem,  ia  a  tight  network  of  aolicitvtde 
and  awarenaaa  of  pthera«    Thia  ia  why  Vietnameae  are  always  CoK|fslderate,  pollt< 
ever  alert  to  the  need  of  othera* 


vat«n  thmy  arrived  in  thl»  country,  th«  r«fug««a  ^^^t^  •catt«r«d 
throughout  th«  50  SCatM  In  an  attaapt  to  abaortT  th««  qulatly  into  tha 
nythical  mlting  pot.    Batvaan  40,000  to  50,000  vara  aponaorad  privataly 
without  adaquaCa  aafaguarda,  and  aany  aponaorahipa  hava  not  workad  out; 
iaaldaa  tha  liaitad  raaourcaa  of  w>at  aponaoraj  unjfaaillarity  and . anxia ty 
mada  thaaa  arranfaaanta  untanabla.    Moat  rafugaAa  ar#  on  thalr  own  now, 
according  to  tha  U.S.  Dapartawnt  of  Uaa^th,  Education,  and  Walfara  (HEW). 


Although  in  aoat  caaaa'  aponaora  Wara  wall-aaanlng,  aoaa  trara  aboaiva, 
and  aoM  Viftnaaaaa  found  thaaaalvaa  Indanturad.  aarvanta  oq  iaoDktad  jNirauK* 
aapaciaily  in  Southarn  Stataa.    Tha  aponaora  fraquantly  x^ainforqad  th«  ... 
rafugaaa*  unaaa^-naaa -by  thair  ignoranca  of  VlatniiMaa  cuXtutli^ 

SoBa*  Viatnaaaaa  conplainad  to  wm  that  although  AiMrlca^*  ^'^f'  ^^^^ 
intantionad,  thay  are  inparaonal.     Bccausa  ViatiUnaac  ara  aatilqMloua'  in 
ragard  for  datail,  Anerican  caaualnaaa  aaaaa  barbaric.    Thua  it  .i^^  1 
ralationahipa,. too.    Fpr  Viatnaaaaa,  friandahip  ia  Aavar  caaual,y/at  it  'ls 
not  vary  foraal,.  aoDtba  Anarican  concapt  of  friandahip,  aaaing  >each  o^h^t' 
occaaionally  (aapaciaily  family)  and  calling  bafora  viaiting,  aVaaa  fold 
and  diatant.    Viatnaaaaa  lova  to  viait  and  Just  drop  in.    ViatnaWaaa  talk 
about  "tinh  caa"  #pd  "thong  cam**-- *lov«  and  synpathy— m  tha  two  miaaiag 
uotlona  in  Aaatican  sociaty  that  thay  cannot  liva  without • 

It  ia  important  to  ramandiar  that  45  parcant  of  tha  refugaaa  ara  uiuia] 
tha  aga  of  19  and  it  is  for  thair  children  that  parenta  ara  willing  to  maki 
aacrificaa-^^^ot  mlika  Inadlgranta  bafora  tham.  Education  ia  tha  main  rai 
paopla  cita  for  remaining  in  th|i  UaS.  .^  long  aa  they  are  here»  Jthejuraaion 
they  ^ght  aa  wall  take  advantaita  of  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education 
whi(^  la  paramount  in  Vietnaitteae  culture, 

,   Aa  a  ruia»  Viatnamaaa'ara  not  goal--  or  euccaas-  oriented^  %rhich  makes 
them  particularly  unauitad  for  .the  rhythm  of  American  life.    Hoat  are  not 
puahy^  moat  d(b  not  know  what  it  meana  to  "gat  ahead/'  and  moat  ara  not 
aggraaaive  (although  it  waa  their  , compatriots  who  won  tha  war).    This  lack 
of  aggraaaion  haa  been  interpreted  mh  a  lack  of  drive  by  tha  Americans  who 
uaad.to  work  in  Vietnam^  but  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  a  different 
approach  and  outlook^  aa  well  aa  a  reaction  at  tiAea  to  their  treatment  by 
Americana •    Americana  like  to  aae  tahgiblea  and  tha  immediate  conaequence  ' 
of  thair  actionaa    Viatnaaaaa  know  that  everything  takes  time  and  thay  afe 
uaed  to  waitinga    They  ara  alao  uaed  to  hardship  and  used  to  not  having  thai 
own  way»  at  laaat  not  right  «waya    This  ia  what  haa  enabled  them  to  endure 
and  mada  them  patient « 

Al^aoat  a  vary  Viatnaaaaa  draaaa  sacratly  of  going  hoae  soma  day.  People 
(•11  OM  that  yhan  thair  children  obtain  thair  education,  and  whan  all  havtB 
thair  Aaari'can  paaajforts,  thay  will  return  hona — for  a  viait. 
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This  is  only  th«  beginning  of  another  struggl*  for  n^ny  r«fug««a  who 
Itavtt  startad  over  again  saveral  tlnaa.    According  to  HEW  atatistica,  naarly 
on«-third  of  tha  30,000  braad  vinnara  have  "profeaaional ,  technical,  or 
■anagarial*'  backgrounda.    Tha  af facta  of  tha  tight  economic  laarket  are 
coaplicatad  by  thair  lack  of  Engllah  and  their  nuclear  Inaiigrant  atatua. 
which  doea  not  gurantee  them  citisenahip,  thua  pr«cluding  nany  govamnant 
Joba  and  military  poaitiona.     More  than  a  half  billion  dollara  haa  been 
apent  for  refugee  reaett lament  and  an  HEW  taak  force,  along  with  several 
voluntary  agenciea,  devote  thamaalvas  to  refugee  problems. 

Refugees  who  come  from  Cambodia  are  primarily  fo^er  employeea  of  the 
M*^.  Government.    Their  numbera  are  small  since  the  evacuation  took  place 
by  air  and  waa  limited.     Helicopters  left  Phnom  Penh  half  empty  aince  few 
were  notified  of  the  evacuation.     L410  refugeea  have  been  filtering  acroas 
the  Hekong  River  aince  the  end  of  the  war,  cauaing  soma  embarrasamant  to 
the  Thai  Government.    Their  reaaon  for  leaving  L«oa  do  not  appear  ideolog- 
mi  mo  mAch  mm  •conomlc;  thm  ncv  government  In  Laos  Is  attempting  to  follow 
a  policy  of  economic  self-sufficiency.    These  refugees  are  even  more  Isolated 
than  the  Vietnamese,  not  to  mention  the  hapless  tribal  refugees. 
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If  the  Vietnamese  are  not  considered  aggressive  by  Amerlcaif  standards 
the  Khmer  and  Lao  are  even  less  soa    It  is  hard  to  imagine  vhat  they  will 
gain  by  coming  here.    The  Vietnamese  at  least  have  the  comfort  of  nimibers. 
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Eventually,  the  Vietnamese  will  probably  do  well  in  the  U.S.    To  have 
made  it  to  these  shores,  often  with  large  families ,  already  proves  the  fit- 
ness of  theee  survivors.    Vietnamase  children«-*keenly  intelligent,  died- 
pllned,  with  boundless  enthusiaam^-vili  no  doubt  succeed  in  coming  gener«* 
ations,  although  the  **babyllft**  children  may  be  especially  "troubled  when 
they  realize  the  circumstances  of  their  departure  and  not  know  whether  they 
were  wrongly  separated  from  their  real  families  here  or  in  Viet-nam. 

For  their  parents,  however,  the  future  is 'not  so  cheerful.     It  is  very 
difficult  to  be  happy  when  one  cannot  reconcile  oneseK^with  the  past.  There 
will  always  be  doubts,  and  the  anxiety  of  not  knowing  about  those  one  has  left 
behind,  in  addition  to  the  realization  that  one  may  never  fit  in  an  alien 
society,  will  haimt  the  refugees  for  a  long  time.    Many  older  people  (33  jtnd 
over)  are  having  problems  learning  English*    It  is  not  a  question  of  ability 
so  much  aa  low  morale.    Middle-aged  refugees  feel  it  i6  too  late  for  them  wO 
atart  over  again  and  have  sunk  into  deeper  depression.    This  melancholia  see;;?a 
to  be  the  prevailing  obstacle  in  the  livee  of  many. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  th^t  the  coming  generations  of  Vietnamese 
will  eagerly  take  the  opportunities  offered  them  in  the  U.S.    To  urow  up 
without  the  threat  of  war^  the  draft,  and  the  uncertainty  that  governed 
their  lives  in  the  past  will  enable  these  youngsters  to  soar.    One  hopes 
they  will  try  to  learn  about  their  former  country  and  not  forget  about  it. 
American  culture  is  so  overvhelming  in  ite  newness »  bigness,  and  ehininees 
that  it  tends  to  obscure  the  values  of  one's  own  culture.   There  is  integrity 
and  beauty  in  traditiona  of  the  old  country  and  new  iflnigrants  sometisMs 
forget  this  In  attempts  to  aeslmilate« 
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Tluj  Vl«tn«i*«e  ar.  r«»ill«nt  and  will  .oa-how  turn  thU  teaporary 
ni.fortun.  Into  opportuDlty,     Llk«  r.c.nt  ICorwn  iin«lgr.nt«  who  ar.  ^ 
prospering  in  ▼«rlou«  part,  of  thi.  country  through  dint  of  hard  work 
and  paraavaranca,  thay  will  alao  Mka  It.    Although  many  hava  axparlancad 
tha  ating  of  facia,  and  tha  daaolation  of  lonalinaaa,  -oat  ara  datanilnad 
to  niaka  tha  baat  of  tha  situation.    Tha  worat  part  la  knowing  that  thay 
«ay  n.var  go  hoM  again,  laay  navar  faal  truly  a  part  of  thla  aoclaty,  and 
thua  nay  axiat  in  a  social  and  aaotlonal  ll«bo  for  the  remainder  of  their 
Uvea. 


\ 
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SECTION  II 

A  SUlMUff  OF  ASIAN  AmUCAN 
HEALTH  EIJUCATKDN  AND  WHLFAHE  PROBLEMS  (Extracted) 
(HEW.  D«c  74) 


lirrRDDUCTION 

Asian  Anarlcans  nay  b«  daflned  as  persona  of  Aalan  anceatry.  Thla 
definition  Includaa  but  la  not  limltad  to  Chluaaa,  Japanaaa»  Koreans. 
Plllponoa.  Indochlnaaa  and  South  Aaiana  (and  Pacific  paoplas.  ed.). 

POPULATION  AND  MIGRATION  TRENDS 

1970  Ccnaua  flguraa  Indicates  an  Asian  AMr lean  population  of  1.5  sd-lllon 
paopla.    Uowavar.  Cansua  data  enuMcrate  only  five  Asian  Ainerlcan  groupa: 
Japanaaa  at  591.290.  Chlneaa  at  435.062.  Plllplnoa  at  343.060.  Hawailana  at 
99.958  and  Koraana  at  70.598.    From  Cenaus  Datallad  Characteristic  Reports 
an  additional  200.000  Aalan  Americana  can  be  accounted  for.    This  group  in- 
cludee  pereons  of  Southeaat  and  South  Asian  anceetry  as  wall  aa  Pacific 
pcoplee.    Even  with  a  larger  total  of  1.7  million  Aalan  Americans,  the  1970 
Cenaue  flguree  have  been  queatloned  aa  a  valid  count  and  are  Interpreted  as 
under-^repreeentatlve  counts. 

Population  and  migration  trends  bear  out  several  characteristics  of  Che 
Asian  Ainerlcan  coaaaunlty:  ^ 

1)  that  although  Aalan  Americans  have  resided  In  Che  U.S.  for  as  long 
as- six  generations,  grsat  nuabere  of  them  ai^e  still  Inmlgrant  and  second 
generation  Americans. 

2)  that  Asian  Americana  are  becoming  a  vlelble^  and  Identifiable  minority. 

3)  that  the  traditional  West  Coast  urban  residences  of  Asian  Americans 
have  become. overcrowded. 

4)  that  substantial  numbers  of  Asian  Americans  possess  minimal  undsr- 
etandlng  of  American  soclsty  and  minimal  English  language  skllle. 

5)  that  the  great  Increase  of  Asian  Americana  In  a  short  period  of 
tlma  (elnce  relaxation  of  immigration  lawe)  ha*  severely  ha^>ered 
absorption  of  this  group  Into  the  social  ssrvlce  delivery  system. 

6)  that  Aalan  Americans  are  In  need  of  social  servlcss  as  much  as.  If 
not  more  than,  the  general  population. 

These  facte  very  much  underscore  the  problems  of  Asian  Americana  in  Che  areas 
of  healch.  education  and  welfare  parclcularly  in  Chelr  parclclpaclon  in  healch. 
education  add  welfare  eervlces.  ^ 
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HEALTH 

Th«r«  l0  a  dearth  of'  haalth  data  on  Aalan  Anar leans.    No  ovarall  pro- 
fila  axlata.aa  Co  thair  haalch  atatua  and  naada,  thalr  utllliation  of 
haalch  aarrlcaa^  participation  In  haalth  prograu  and  thalr  Ittvolvamant  in 
haalth  raaourcaa.    A  major  problan  la  that  haalth  data  oftantlMa  ara  not 
collactad  In  taraa  of  tha  catagory  *Aalan  AMrlcana.*    In  tha  fav  Inatancaa 
that  tha  catagory  la  enployad^  tha  daflnltlon  la  not  conalatant* 

Bacauaa  of  tho  Inadaquacy  of  axlstlng  haiith  data^  opinions  and  paraonal 
axparlancaa  of  Aalan  Anirlcana  ara  vary  nuch  a  valid  Indicator  of  tha  Ijiaalth 
atatua  and  naada  of  Aalan  Avarlcana. 

r 

Aalan  Aawrlcan  comunltlaa  acroas  tha  country  have  artlculatad  haalch 
problaiaa  imiaC  noCably  In  aancal  haalth  and  drug  abusa*    They  have  ejipife^aed  ^ 
concern  over  lack  of  knowledge  of  health  insurtace  and  of  available  health 
faciliclea  and  aervlcea  aa  well  aa  language  and  cultural  barriers  In  relating 
to  health  aervlcea  paraonnel«    Data  do  not  exlat  for  the  abovf  health  factors 
nor  for  aajor  health  lte«a  auch  aa  diaeaae^  acuta  dlaordera^  alcohollam^  den-» 
tal  care  and  hoapltal  stay. 

Health  problem  are  a  reality  for  Asian  Americans.    Until  theae  problems 
are  recognised »  apeclYlcally  In  terms  of  collection  of  consistent  health  data 
they  cannot  be  adequately  reisedled. 

.J 


EDUCATION 


^    Like  health  data»  education  data  on  Asian  Amerlcuna  are  Inadequate  .be- 
cauae  they  are  not  based  on  a  conaiatent  or  comprehenalve  definition  of  Asian 
Amrlcana.    (Available  data  indicates  a  highly  educated  population  group; 
however^  theae  data  are  mialeading^  ed.)    Uliile  second  and  later  generations 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Americana  are  highly  educated  and  thiB  newly  arrived 
South  Aslana»  Piliplnaa  and  Koreana  are  overrepfeaented  in  terma  of  college 
educatiottt  thia  high  achievement  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  segments  of 
the  Asian  American  population^  ifhlch  include  newly-arrived  Chli^ese»  Samoans^ 
Cuamaniana»  U.S««*bom  Pilipinaat  mnd  Korean  war  bridea.    In  fact»  educational 
problema  exist  for  the  highly  and  not-^ao^highly  educated  Asian  American. 

An  •ducatloDAl  probleim  connoa  to  th«8«  Cvo  groups  Is  .«llglbllity  for  ml~ 
aorlCy  group-orl«iit«d  apccl*!  cducAtloiuil  .programs  aaong  whose  b«n«flts  arc 
udmlssions  and  financial  aid*    Because  of  tha  high  education  attainment  stereo 
type,  many  aegaents  of  the  Asian  American  population  are  categorically  ex- 
cXudfd  froB  special  program  even  though  they. nay  possess  the  same  educational 
characteriatlca,  needs  and  problems  of  the  target  populations  of  special  pro- 
graaa. 
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For  thm  highly  educated  A»l«n  American,  Inallglblllty  for  such  programs 
too  oftan  ralnforcaa  thalr  llmltad  cholcaa  of  educational  caraars.     It  la 
a  comon  fact  that  wall-educatad  Asian  Aaer leans  have  b#an  confined  to 
apaclfic  4laclpll|iaa,  itdtably  thoae  of  a  aclantlflc  and  tachnlcal  nature* 
Tliay  are  rarely  found  In  tt6i  creative  arte,  huaMUiltlas,  aoclal  sciences, 
public  services,  management  and  lav.    This  educational  pattern  is  reflected 
in  employtnent  which  again  tenda  toward  the  scientific  and  technical.  For 
exaoplf ,  over  one-C||ltd  of  Asian  American  etaployment  in  the  Department  is 
concentrated  in  the'  health  area,  particularly  research. 

In  addition  to  confinement  to  select  academic  fields  which  require  mini- 
mal English  language  skills  ai^  public  contact,  the  highly  educated  Asian 
Ainaricans,  particularly  the  new  immigrants,  suffer  from  underemployment. 
Educational  credentials  obtained  outside  the  United  States  are  considered  in- 
ferior by  many  American  professional  accreditation  boards  (e,g,,  the  foreign 
medical  graduates  and  medical  institutions).     It  is  not  at  all  unqonnon  lor 
a  highly  educated,  newly-arrived  iimigrant  to  enroll  In  basic  courses  of  his 
or  her  profession  at  an  American  undergraduate  institution. 

Higher  education  problema  can  be  loatched  in  quantity  and  severity  by 
elementary  and  secondary  education  problems,    The^  traditional  stereotype 
of  the  model  Asian  American  student  ia  b^ing  shattered  as  ratea  for  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  drop-out  and  absenteeism  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades  increase  for  both  native  and  imod.grant  Asian  Americans, 

WELFARE 

Welfare  has  a  very  negative  connotation  for  American  society  at  large 
and  Asian  American  communities  in  particular.     Yet,  denotatively,   * welfare* 
is  synonymous  with  the  state  of  well--being*    Hore  commonly,  welfare  is  known 
aa  the  government  process  by  which  aid  is  given  to  persons  in  povertyu  Su^^U 
aid  includes^ direct  services  and  assistance  payments. 

However,  even  if  welfare  services  are  available,  they  may  not  be  acces- 
sible to  Asian  Americans.    As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  lack  of  communication, 
"^pacifically  in  terms  of  bilingual /bicultural  information,  is  a  hindrance  to 
access  to  welfare  services. 

Another , barrier  to  acceasibility  is  the  whole  social  stigma  attached  to 
receiving  welfare  services  which  is  in  opposition  to^many  Asian  Americans ^  ^ 
cultural  traditions.  i 

Daily  barriers  include  transportation,  health  and  nutrition,  and  employ- 
ment and  income,!  A  good  aegment  of  the  potential  welfare  services  recipients 
have  littla  access  to  adequate  transportation  to  obtain  these  services;  have 
poor  health  and  nutrition  to  pursue  tha  welfare  service  processes;  and  have 
limited  employment  and  income  to  expcind  time  and  money  to  obtain  these  services. 
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SECTION  III 

IIDEUIB  ASIAII-AIHUCANS  lAVE  ENOOUNmiED  IN  TIDE  llILrrAKY 


DISCRIMINATION 

Stereotyping.     Stereotypes  of  behavior    preptttuate  themselves  by  con- 
ditioning Asians  as  well  as  non-Asians.    Although  subject  to  manipulation, 
as  best  evidenced  by  the  history  of  stereotypes  of  Japanese  Anerlcans,  auch 
sometitMs  contradictory  behavioral  stereotypes  as  "model  minority",  "quiet 
and  passive",  or  "sneaky  and  inscrutable",  or  the  enployment  stereotypes  of 
Japanese  gardners,  Chinese  cooks  and  laundrymen,  Phlllppino  labdrers,  and 
Vietnamese  prostitutes  do  Influence  behavior.  ■  u 

Racial  Slurs.    Th?  most  prevalent  form  of  dlBcrlmination  is  degrading 
language.     It  takes  many  forms  and  can  be  seen  when  expressions  such  as 
"Jap,  eook.  Chinaman,  slant-eye  etc.,  are  used  and  when  demeaning  Jokes 
are  told  about  Asian  Americans. 

Inclusion/Recognition.    The  inclusion  and  recognition  of  Asian  American 
military  members  in  areas  of  recruiting  advertisement,  training  materials 
and  other  media  requires  continued  attention.     It  Is  a  positive  means  to 
overcome  some  of  the  stereotype  levels  of  prejudice  and  misconceptions  about 
Asian  Americans. 


ACCULTURATION  OF  ASIAN  SPOUSES  AWAY  KROM  THEHl  "MOTHER"  COUNTRY 


As  evidenced  by  population  statistics,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  recent 
Asian  iMtigrsnts  in  the  U.S.    Some  are  well  educated,  literate  in  English, 
^  and  able  to  adjust  rapidly.    Many  others  are  not.    Although  by  no  means  con- 
fined within  th«  Asian  American  connunit'y,  problems  seem  to  be  among  tlie 
Asian  wives  of  military  servicemen.    Over  the  past  twenty-five  to  thirty 
ysars,  these  have  been  largely  Japanese  and  Korean.    Although  we  tend  to 
think  of  "war  brides"  asJsoMething  from  the  distant  past>  ^^specially  since 
the  Korean  War  end^d  two  decades  ago,  the  reality  is  that' the  number  of 
Korean  wives  of  servicemen  entering  the  U.S.  has  been  steadily  incrsaslng  In 
recent  years.    Additionally  with  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  we  have 
seen  new  waves  of  wives  from  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Philippine  countries.. 

Cofunication  Barriers.    Probably  the  single  most  evident  problem  for 
Asian  AMricans  is  the  language  barrier.    It  is  complicated  becguse  there 
are  hundreds  of  Asian  languages  and  dialects.    Language  is  really  only  one 
part  of  coMumications  however,  and  iawl«rants  from  a  different  culture  are 
confrontad  with  41Herent  styles  of  coiiiDuni<:ation  as  well  as  a  different 
l«ngu«t«.    The  few  English  as  a  Second  Language  classes  have  not  met  the 
n««ds  of  »pst  iMlgrants.    Another  problem  is  that  many.non«Asians  have  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  the  accent  of  Aaians  speaking  English. 
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^  Lack  of  Acculturation^    Many  things  which  noat  Americana  taka  for 
granta^ara  vary  fpral^n  to  a  naw  laailgrant.     Parhapa  the  a»at  laportant 
uaad  for  any  paraon  la  tha  nead  for  food.    Aalana  faca  a  vary  dlffarant 
dlat  In  Anarlca^  and  If  thay  ara  unwjLlllng  or  unabla  Jto  accapt  It,  ara 
confrontad  with  tha  difficulty  and  axpadaa  of  obtaining  tha  apaclallaad 
or  Inportad  fooda.    Support  for  thaaa'unlqua  naada  My  or  may  not  ba  mmt 
by  BXa  and-  coMalaaariaa.    Thla  should  be  a  continued  Itan  of  Intareat. 

.       Phyalcal  ^laolatlon.    Sona  Aalan  American  apousea  find  thonaalvea  on 
m^JJ.tary  Inatallatlona  or  In  coanunltlaa  where  no  Aalan  comunltlea  exlat. 
Thera^llng  of  physical  laolatlon  may  become  veryserloua  when  one  t:0Q8ldars 
the  elemittoZaL^  cultural  Isolation.    In  somm  caaaa  there  are  huabanda  who 
acrlve  to  keaptfieir  wives  physically  laolatad  in  their  hoaMa. 

^    Abaence  ef  Friends  and  Relatives.     Many  military  wives  have  no  contact 
In  the  U*S«    Evan  If  a  neighbor  ahould  offer  frlendahlp.  It  may  be  scored 
under^a  different  value  ayatem  from  lack  of  under a tending.    Cultural  and 
communication  barrlera  can  make  It  difficult  to  find  frlenda.    The /fact 
that  few  of  the  military  wlveji  already  have  rslstlvee  in  the  U«S«  aoma-  « 
times  helghtsna  Ibnelineaa,  alienation,  and  dependency  upon  the  huaband. 
With  atatua^  factota  and  the  deelre  to  help  other  relet Ivee  In  ch#  wife^s 
native  country.  It  alao  encourages  the  w^fe  to  bring  her  Imaiedlata  fan^ly 
over  to  the  U.S*    The  fact  her  mother  and  f ether  probebly  speak  no  English 
and  that  her  brothers  and  aisters  probably  have  famlllea  of  their  own  com- 
pllcete  the  ieeue.    Often  the  wife  Is  not  fully  prepared  to  ^ere  for  her 
relatlvee  and  they  in  turn  are  not  ready  to  make  the  many  adjuatmente  re- 
quired by  such  a  move.  | 

Marital  Problema.    Marital  problems  are  extremely  common  between  mil- 
itary serviceman  and  their  Asian  wlvea,  ^  This  mlglit  be  expected  In  cases 
of  mixed  marriages  establlahed  on  e  short-term  basis  In 'a  culturally  pre- 
scribed aattljdg  then  uprooted  and  transferred  to  a  totally  different  and' 
often  hoetlle  environment.    The  initial  extreme  dependency  of  the  often 
eubmieelve  Aalan  woman,  the' reactions  of  th^  husband's  family  and  peers, 
the  frustratlona  he  hlmaelf  faces  frov^the  culture  shock  of  returning  home^ 
and  the  necessarily  slow  process  of  acculturation  underscore  any  problems 
which  may  already  exist  in  the  marital  relationship.    At  best  the  .transition 
is  difficult.  '  In  severe  cases  physical  abuse  in  the  form  of  wife-beating  or 
child-beating  may  result. ^ 

Problems  with  Children.    Difficulty  with  children  occurs  frequently  in 
homes  with  racially  lalxed  parentage.    They  can  be  intensified  when  children 
are  confronted  with  identity  crisis  partially  because  of  racially  mixed 
parentage  and  when  generational  differences  are  magnified  by  differing 
degri^es  of  acculturation  and  language^  facility . 

Lack  of  Naturalization  Skills.     Another  problem  may  occur  in  the  train- 
ing of  individuals  in  order  to  seek  cltlzentohip. 
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Rellglou*  Difference.     Diff«r«nc«8  exist  both  anong  Asian*  and  ba- 
twaan  Aalana  and  non-Asians.     Spiritual  guidanca  in  their  own  religious 
faith  or  denoiftination  1*  aoiftatlMS  unobtainable  becauae  of  the  rarity 
of  that  faith  in    the  allltary /civilian  coawunity.    The  alternatives  are 
to  continue  independently,  adopt  another  faith,  or  abandon  religion. 

AVAILABLE  ^HOACHES/ RESOURCES /SERVICES  ■ 

Prided  Umfifiinnnees  to  Admit  Proble—.  This  position  is  prepetuated 
partially  through  several  stereotypes,  pertlcuiarly  the  "«odel  »lnorlty 
one,  and  tMe  custom  of  keeping  anger /frustrations  inward.  It  is  almost 
impoasible  to  help  someone  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  rtiat  he/she  needs 
help,  regardless  of  how  severe  his/her  problems  may  be.  Possible  indi- 
cators of  Asian  spouse  problems  may  show  up  as  DUIs/dWI*.  attempted  sui- 
cides, separat ion/divorce  actions. 

,  dancing  a  Sense  of  Cowunity.    Ignorance  of  available  resources  and  ^ 
serviiies  on  the  installation  is  a  prime  obstacle  for  Asian  spouses  living 
In  cultural  isolation.'    Ignorance  prevails  when  no  feeling  of  community 
exists  and  when  language  poses  a  barrier.    Outreach  programs  are  needed  to 
aasist  in  making  Asian  apouses  feel  welcomed.    Efforta  can  be  made  to  in- 
vite them  to  share  their  life  atyles  i.e.,  dance,  cooking,  fashions,  cus- 
toms at  various  functions  such  as  Base  talent /various  shows,  sliuadron  ban- 
quets, officar/NOO  wives  luncheons /meeting,  siiuadron  wives  meting.  Pro- 
viding classes  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language  may  be  one  peans  to . 
facilitate  the  communication  process.     In  addition,  services/skills  to 
help  Individuals  meet  the  requirements  for' citizenship,  the  acquiring  of 
drivers  license  and  other  educational /vocational  training  etc.    In  various 
situations  such  as  during  childbirth,  the  uae  of  interpfeters/tijanslators 
may  ease  soma  of  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  expectant  mother,  ^ditionally. 
it  la  i^ortant  non-Asians  make  efforts  t«4  understand  and  be  tolerant  of  the 
Asian  ^Berican  spouses  efforts  to  "shWe  in  the  American  way  of  life". 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 


lUvittv  th«  profll«i|  on  the  following  group*:     Chlne««  AiMrlcans»  Japanese 
Aaw(lcana»  Philippino  Aawrlcanfl^  Korean  Anarlaana*  Pacific  lalandara  and 
Viatnaaaa*  Aaar leans  and  answer  the  following  questions  relating  to  each 
group. 

a.    What  were  the  reasons  they  came  to  the  U«S.7 

(1)  Chinese  Americans 

(2)  JapanMa  AnMirlcans 

(3)  Philippino  Americans 

(4)  Korean  Americans  ^ 

(5)  Pacific  iBlandere 

(6)  Vietnanese  Americana 

'J     '  '  ■    "■  ■ 

be    What  ware  their  early  experiences  In  the  United  States  iee«»  areas 
of  settlement^  roles »  occupations  contributions »  and  problem  areas. 

« 

(1)  Chinese  Americans 

(2)  Japanese  Americans 
(J)     Philippino  Americans 
(4)    Korean  Americana 

(3)  Pacific  Islanders 
(6)  ,  Vletnatneae  Americana 

» 

c.    What  are  some  of  the  specific  aspects  of  racisn/discrlmination  (laws» 
prohibitions  etc)  encountered  by  Asian  Americans? 
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CROSS-CULTURAL  DIFFERENCES  AND  DIFFICULT  FES 

(HISFANIC  AMERICANS) 

PART  II  -  TEACHING  GUIDE 
INTRODUCTION  (10  Minutes) 

» 

ATTENTION 


Hispanic  ^Americans  -  Americans  of 
Spanish  Speaking  Origin  -  may  well 
be  the  fastest  growing  minority 
group  in  America  today.     Who  com- 
prises this  group?    What  are  doiranon 
situations  and  common  dilemmas  foi 
members  of  this     group  In  the  mili- 
tary today? 


OVERVIEW 

1.  Read  the  criterion  objective 
and  teaching  steps  to  the  class. 


In  this  unit  of  instruction. 


I 


wte  will  be  looking  Into  aspects 
of  the  Latino,  or  hlspanic, 
culture  and  the  dif f iculti^si 
members  of  this  group  experience 
In  a  dominant-majority  coritrolled 
society. 


MOTIVATION  .  ' 

The  Air  Force  operates  with 
middle-class,  whlte^  male  values. 
Many  Hispanic  Americans  encounter 
difficulties  In  the  Alt  Force  when 
their  cultural  values  and  life 
styles  clash  with  those  the 
establishment.  .  Most  are  able  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  ten- 
sions caused  by  these  clashes. 
n>ere  are  however,  a  number  who 
are  unable  to  adjust  to  the  coj^- 
fllctlng  demands  of  the  military 
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life.     For  those »   roliof  may  bo 
sought   through  appealfl  for  a«8i»t- 
aiuo  Irom  the  KOT  staff;  others 
ma^  elect  to  act  out  their  frus- 
trations through  socially  un- 
acceptable behaviors.     They  may 
be  viewed  as  discriminators,  or 
thoy  may  turn  to  alcohol  or  drugs 
for  solace  or  escape.     Wlien  you, 
the  Social  Actions  program  worker, 
come  into  professional  contact  with 
Hispanic  Americans,  it  is  vital  that 
you  understand  their  unique. back- 
ground and  know  "where  they! re 
coming  from.** 


PRESENTATION 

6e-     Identify  historical  and 
current  political,  socio- 
economic events  and  attitudes 
which  combine  to  shape  the  frame 
of  reference  for  Hispanic  Americans, 
in  the  United  States  of  America 
today  and  makes  cross-cultural 
communlcat iqn  difficult- 

1.  Historical  Perspective. 

(This  information  Is  covered 
In  reading  assignments  arid  films, 
and  is  testable.)   (Show  the  film, 
Yo         Chlcano,     FLC  25-0017, 
50  Mln). 

2.  Minority  characteristics  of 
Ametlcans  of  Spanish  Speaking 
Origin  (5S0). 

a.     Define  the  tenii  "Americans 
of  Spanish  Speaking  Origin  (SSO)*'. 

(1)     This  Is  a  furictional 
label  used  by  some  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government,  Including  the 
Air  Force,  to  lump  together  all 
people  6f  Spanish  ancestory*  or 
whose  fbrebearers  came  from  a 
country  where  Spanish  Is  the 
national  language .v     ^  j» 


(2)  It   Is  not  neceBsary  that 
^  person  be  able  to  fn>eak  Spanish  In 
arder  to  be  conaiderftd  an  SSO. 

(3)  The  term  ''Spanish  sur- 
named"  Is  used  by  some  ig^encles 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  HUD^  HEW) 

to  Identify  persons  of  Hispanic 
ancestry.     The  validity  of  this 
criterion  is  questionable;  hoveveT» 
since  not  all  persons  of  SSO  have 
Spanish  surnames.     One  such  person, 
for  example,  was  General  Bernardo 
O'Hfgglns,  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru  and  leader  of  Chile's  fight 
for  liberation  from  Spain. 
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b.     Identify  the  five  major 
ethnic  groups  within  the  Americans 
of  SSO  population. 

(1)     Mexican  Origin.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  those 
persons*  who  either  were  bom  in 
Mexico  and  legally  immigrated  to 
the  United  States,  or  who  were 
born  in  the  USA  of  parents  whose 
antecedents  came  from  Mexico. 

(a)     Members  of  this 

group  frequently  have  strong  ties 

with  Mexl90,  and  often  h^ve  rel- 

atlves  living  In  that  country. 

^  (b)    Most  members 

of  this j^group  identify  with  both 
the  Mexican  and  the  Anglo  cultures, 
and  enjoy  the  test  of  both. 

(c)    Many  members  of 
this  group  do  not  care  to  be  identi- 
fied as  Mexican-Americans,  arguing 
that  not  everyone  so-labeled  is  a 
descendant  of  Mexican  immigrants. 
These  people  ^ave  chosen  to  call 
themselves  "Chlcanos">; 
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( 2 )  Puerto  Rican  Origin . 
FersoHH  in  this  category  were 
either  born  in  Puerto  Rico  or  In 
the  USA  of  Puerto  Rican  parents. 
Reg^dless  of  where  they  were 
born,  all  are  US  citizens.  Puerto 
Rlcans  tend  to  Identify  strongly 
with  "the  Inland",   and  share  an 
Afro- Iberian  culture. 

(3)  Cuban  Origin >  These 
are  persons  who  were  either  born 
on  Cuba,  or  in  the  USA  of  Cuban 
parents.     The  bvilk  of  the  United 
States'   Cuban  populat Ion  is  In 
Florida,  where  they  settled  after 
leaving  Cuba  in  the  wake  of  Fldelx^ 
Castro's  successful  revolution.  ( 
The  majority  of  Cuban  refugees 
were  well-educated  and  in  the"^ 
middle  or  upper  economic  class  — 
they  have  assimilated  well  Into 
our. society.     Cubans  share  a 
cultural  value  of  someday 
returning  to  their  homeland, 

the  "pearl  of  the  AntiJ-les". 
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(4)  Central  and  South 
Amei^tcan  Origin.     Included  In  this 
group  are  persons  born  In  thope 
western  hemisphere  nations  where 
Spanish  is  the  national  language, 
or  the  children  of  parents  bom 

In  those  countries  who  immigrated 
to  the  USA.     Members  of  this  group 
tend  to  identify  strongly  with  the 
land  of  their  forebearers,  artd  "do 
not  all  consider  themselves  "Latin 
Americans . " 

(5)  Other  Spanish  Origin. 
These  are  the  peopJ.e  who  were  born 
in  Spain  or  in  some  other  Spanish- 
speaking  covintry^  or  whose  parents 
wqre  Spanish  speakers.  There  are 
some  In  this  group  who  have  no 
Indian  "blood",  and  who  were  born 

In  countries  not  normally  considered 
"Sparilsh".     Some  explanations  for 
this  ^seeming  Inconsistency  may  be 
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found  In  the  variegated  history 
of  Europe  (Optional:     the  Nether- 
lands, parts  of  Belgium,  France 
afid  Italy  were  once  considered 
parts  of  the  Spanish  Empire^  for 
example  —  as  were,  and  still  are, 
some  parts  of  Africa  and  Oceania)* 


c-     Discuss  demographic  data 
relating  to  Americana  of  SSO. 


(1)     Population  Numbers, 
Data  gather^cj  in  'the  1970  census 
did  not  provide  an  adequate  In- 
dication of  the  SSO  population 
In  America,  and  later  surveys 
.were  made  In  efforts  to  Improve 
those  data.     Based  on  those 
surveys,  an  estimated  11.2 
million  SSO  were  living  In 
America  in  March  1975. 


(a,)     Some  6.7  million 
persons  reported  themselves  to  be 
of  Mexican  origin.     These  figures 
may  be  off  by  as  much  as  2  million 
or  more,  because  many  Mexican-Amer- 
icans tend  to  identify  with  and, 
therefore,  report  themselves  in 
the  Caucasian  group.     Most  Mexican- 
Americans  were  living  in  the  South- 
western states  of  California, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas. 

(b)     A  total  of  1.7 
Puerto  Ricans  were  reported.  It 
appears  likely  this  figure  is  in- 
correct —  in  1970,  there  were 
2.7  million  persons  living  in 
Puerto  Rico  alone.     Many  Puerto 
Ricans  identify  with  the  Black 
culture . 


(c)    Most  of  the 
743,000,  persons  of  Cuban  origin 
were" living  in  the  area  of  Miami, 
Florida^  ^ 
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(d)  The  total  niiinber  of 
peraoim  of  Latin  American  origin  was 
671.000- 

(e)  Th^re  were  about 
1.2  million  persons  identified  as 
"Other  Spanish  Origin," 

(2)  Population  Growth. 
Peoples^  of  SSO  are  the  fastest 
growing  minority  in  the  United 
States. 

(a)  Rough  computations 
suggest  an  approximate  rate  of  natural 
Increase  (excess  or  live  births  over 
deaths)  of  about  1,8%  annually. 

(b)  Immigration  from 
abroad  has  contributed  significantt 
numbers/    In  the  tliree-year  period 
ending  30  June  1972,   for  example,, 
some  A90\000  Immigrants  from  all 
Spanish-speaking  countries  (in- 
cluding 159,000  from  Mexico)  were 
admitted  to  the  USA  as  permanent 
residents.          ■  *  ^ 

(3)  Aj^e  Distribution. 
The  SSO  population  In  America  is 
young,  by  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  population.    Th6  average 
age  of  Aroerclans  of  SSO  in  1970 
was  20.7  ye^rs,  while^the  average' 
age  of  all  other  Americans  was  28.6 
years, 

(A)     Education.     As  a  group, 
SSO  are  below  the  national  average 
^for  educatl#nal  attainment •  Estimates 
of  percentages  of  adults  within  each 
group  who  completed  high  school  are: 

(a)  Mexican  Origin  -  31.0%. 

(b)  Puerto  Rlcan  -  28.7%. 

(c)  Cubfvi  -  51.7%. 

(d)  All  other  SSO  -  58.0%. 
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( 5 )     Representat  tpn  In  tho 
Air  Force-  Aa  of  November  1976,  a 
total  of  13»381  members  of  the  Air 
Force  were  Identified  as  SSO.  Of 
this  number,   740  were  women. 

4 

(a)  Mexlcan-Amer leans 
number  8,035,  or  of  the  force. 

(b)  There  were  2,751 
Puerto  Rlcans,  or  .A8%  of  the  force- 

(c)  295  members,  or 
..OAZ  of  the  force,  were  of  Cuban 
origin. 

(d)  Other  members  of 
Spanish  descent  numbered  2, 750,  or 
-48%  of  the  force- 


EVALUATION 

1.  What  are  some  limitations  to  . 
using  surnames  as  a  way  to  identify 
people  of  SSO? 

2.  As  SL  people,  why  is  it  important 
for  us  to  know  there  is  a  difference  I 
in  identification  between  people  who 
refer,  to  themselyes  as  Mexicaip-Amer- 
Icans  and  those  who  call  themselves 
Chicanos? 

3-     What  are  some  differences  among 
people  of  SSO  which  distinguish  them 
from  one  another? 


3.     Factors  which  trause  conflict 
bentween  Americans  of  SSO  and  the 
dominant  majority  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Theory  of  Incompat  tbillty . 
One  theorist  has  proposed  that  the 
cultures  of  mainstream  America  and 
the  SSO  population  are . incompatible 
In  four  basic  areas,  and  that  the 
differences  are  irreconcilable. 
ITiese  areas  are: 


(1)  Cult_ure.     The  Amer- 
Icjin  culture  is  firmly  anchored 
on  Anglo-Saxon  values  and  tradi- 
tions while  the  SSO  cultures  de- 
rive primarily  from  Indo-Hlspanic 
values  and  traditions. 

(2)  Language .  English 
(in  an  Americanized  form)  is  the 
language  of  the  land,  while  region-- 
allzed  Spanish  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  majority  of  the  SSO.  Inter- 
ference occurs  when  individuals 
must   learn  a  second  language.  This 
interference  is  manifei^ted  by  such 
things  as  errors  in  pronunciation 
and  interpretation,  literal  as 
opposed  to  Idiomatic  translations, 
and  faulty  sentence  structure. 

(3)  Economic  Level. 
America  is  predominantly  middle 
class  — . at  least  that  Is  the 
economic  level  of  the  bulk  of 
the  dominant  majority.     Most  SSO 
are  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level. 
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(4V    Religion.     America  / 
Is  a  Protestant  nation,  and 
operates  according  to  the  Prot-- 
e^ant  Ethic.    On  the  other  hand, 
mo^t  SSO  are  Catholic. 

b.     In  .^rder  to  penetjrate  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  society, 
the  SSO  must  abandon  his/her  native 
^customs  and  values  and  accept  in 
their  place  the  customs  and  values 
of  the  dominant  majority.     It  is 
not  unusual,  during  this  conversion 
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process,  for  Hlspanlcs  to  end  up 
despising  what  they  were  and  those 
who  cleave  to  the  old  ways. 


EVALAJATION 

Wtia t  are  some  examples  which 
illustrate  the  conflict  between 
mainstream  America  and  people  of 

SSO? 


4.     Areas  of  conflict  between 
Hispanic  culture  and  the  military. 

a.     Background  Data 

(1)  In  the  military,  the 
labels  "Spanish  Surnamed"  and 
"Americans  of  SSO"  have  been  used 
to  Identify  Individuals  whose  sur- 
name is  Hispanic  or  who  has  Hispanic 
roots  —  with  no  regard  for  cultural 
or  regional  distinctions.     In  that 
there  are  several  cultures  involved 
in  these  all-too-broad  categories, 
problems  and  resentments  are  created 
by  this  tendency  to  lump'  together 
people  of  what  are  often  vastly 
different  backgrounds. 

(2)  The  report  of  the 
1972  Task  Force  on  Military 
Justice  provides  on  example  of 
the  problems  created  by  this 
"lumping  together",  or  stereo-^ 
typing/    The  reporC^stated: 
"We  wanted  to  look  at  distinct 
Latin  subgroups:     native-born v 
Mexican-Americans;  Puerto  Ric^ns , 
Cubans,  and  foreign-born  Mexicans. 
We  were  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  services  lump  all  such  . 
important  cultures  into  ^the  ,Cau-~  ■  - 
ci^slan  g'Vouping.  ,  This  failing 

has  particularly  serious  con- 
sequences for  Americans  of  SSO, 
because  It  leads  directly  to 
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both  a  failure  tct  perceive  "That 
thev  have  prohloin«  in  the  mili- 
tary and  to  a  distorted  under- 
standing of  what  those  problems 
are.'' 

(3)     One  source  of  resent-- 
ments  Is  that  ^  while  Americans  tend 
to  classify  people  as  black,  white, 
red»  brown^  or  yellow^  the  people 
of  Hispanic  background  find  such 
Identification  unacceptable.  They 
have  elected    to  Identify  them- 
selves on  the  basis  of  culture. 


(4)  Culture  may  be  defined 
;'as  a    system  of  standardized  social 
characteristics  unique  to  a  specific 
group.     When  dealing  with  problems 
or  situations  involving  members  of 
SSO,   it   is  useful  to  have  some 
understanding  of  the  cultures  from 
which  they  spring- 

(5)  During  this  portion 

of  the  lesson »  we  will  examine  some 
possible  situations  whlgh  could  con- 
front members  of  ^0  during  their 
military  experience. 

Discuss  language  differences. 

(1)     It  is  not  unusual  for 
persons  of  SSO  to  be  raised  in  Homes 
where  Spanish  is  the  primary  language 
In  fact ,  many  of  these  persons  h^ive 
few  requirements  to  utilize  English 
outside  th^  school  and^  possibly, 
the  work  environments.     For  persons 
such  as  vjthese,  difficulties  with 
the  military  could  begin  in  the 
recruiter' 3  office . 
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(2)  The  potential  new  Air 
Force  member  will>  of  course,  have 
BufficicHt  command  of  English  to 
fill  out  forms  and  accomplish 
screening  tests.     However »  the 
test  scores  may  be  mere  reflec- 
tions of  the  individual's  command 
of  English,  and  not  tru^  indicatorf^ 
of  his/her  aptitudes,  abilities, 
and  potential. 

(3)  The  Hlspanit:  recruit 
may  experience  difficulty  in  his/ 
her  attempts  to  communicate  career 
desires  to  the  teqruiter.     A  possi- 
ble result  of  this  could  be  that  ^ 
the  new  member  may  wind  up  In  a 
career  field  totally  alien  to  his/ 
her  interests. 


(4)  Once  in  the  Air  Force- 
the  young  Hispanic  member  is  con-  * 
fronted  with  the  necessity  to  speak 
in  English  mjich  of  the  time.  Often, 
that  English  is  spoken  with  an  sc- 
reen t  —  which  leaves  the  speaker 

vulnerable  to  criticism,  ridicule, 
Wr  ^ven  ostracism. 

(5)  ^i/hen  there  Is  mpre  than 
one  Spanish-speaker  in,  a  unO^t  or  work 
site^  it  is  not  ji^u^u^l  fbt  them  to 

^converse  in  Spanish/   Their  language" 
Is  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure  for 
them.  It  is  also  a  reassurance  of 
group  identity,  Supervlsors^ho 
don't  understand  the  language  may 
feel  uncomfortable  when  they  don't 
know  what  their  subordindtes  are 
saying »  and  some  have  been  , known 
to  require  those  under  their  contrpl 
to  speak  only  English  on  the  Job- 
Such  attitudes  tend  to  generate 
resentment  and  tension  —  the  SSO 
member  may  ado^t  some  type  of 
defenAUve  behavior,  such  as  With- 
drawal, -aggrej^slon,  etc- 
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D13CU3S  respcto. 


( 1 )  Anot her  important  aspec't 
of  m9!^  Hispanic  cultures  Is  relBpeto  ^ 
(respect),  or  a*C(ilglvly  developed 
conxrept  of  dlRnlty.  ,  this  Is  completely^, 
divorced  from  the  individual's  social 
or  ecdTlomlc  si^tu^l'tion. 

(2)  Re^peto  demands  that  certain 
cerertoniea  f^and  rlti^als  be  ^observed  in - 
Interpersonal  relationships,  Respeto 
mdy  Be  conrveyed  by-pmscrlbed  postures, 
vords  of  deference ,  embraces  '(abrazos>, 
etc.  ^  Included  among  the  hohorlflp 
rituals  lavolVed  In  the.  conveyance  of; 
respeto  ar<r:  '  ^     ^  " 

.      /       _    '  -  /  -  '\ ' 

(a)  "  Eortual  greetings  and 
closings  in  cprrespondence* -r  eyen^lnV 
letters  between  family  members  or 

iVt lends.  '  ^ 

(b)  -  Eormal  haridslia^ljlg. 
Is  expected  at  the  beginning; and  ^nd 
of  each  encoun^ter-.   •  If  there^  %s  a 
relationship,  an  embrace  (^hraxo) 
may  substitute  for'  the  handshake." 


'  .  '        (c)     Unlike  the  ^erlcan 

custom*,  it  is  proper  for  a- man  to 
of  fer  Kls  Jiand  to  a  wo'man,  op  for  a 
younger  person  to  extend  hisyher ^Mnd 
to  a  senior.    >lore  than,  on£  Jllspa^c 
mtiraber  has 'been  left  with  an  empty, 
extended  hand  when  the  automatic      ^  -* 
cultural  Tresponsd  of  hahdshaking 


runs  contrary  to"  American^  custom^ 
Whe/nSMs  occurs?,  tt-.  Is*  not  -  unusual 

4  forlt|\b  Hispanic  to  be  offended  ^by  ^ 
the  perceived  l0ak  ot  consl^raVioh  ^ 

,   for  him/her,  with  Che  pbssiUle  te.siil.t 
that  9h^/he  re^oVts  to  def  etlSlve^  ^ 
l^e^havlof.i     The  Individual  may  wi#h-- 
dvpV^  for  example,  and  fall  to- heed 
advA<^e/instructioris  or  miss'  appoint- 
jtients ,  etc^     .         .  •  .Ns,  . 


I 


(d^     Apppoprlate  cere- 
monlal  conduct  {lemUnds  that  the 
person  of  SSO  agree^  at  leaet 
verbally,  with  an  Individual  viewed 
asi  In  authority  —  even  though  she/ 
he  may  disagree  internally.  From 
the  cultural  point  of  view,  the 
verbal  agreement  is  a  means  to 
prevent  the  other  Individual  from* 
^'feeling  bad".     Any  verbal  agree- 
ment which  masks  an  internal  dis- 
agreement is ''made  with^  the  full 
intention  of  not  following  through. 
Such  behavior  may  be  viewed  t/y 
Bjilltary*  authority  as  lying. 
Shpuld  the  SSO  member\be  accused 
of  lying  u^der  the  circumstances 
Just  described,  she/he  will: 
probably  believe  her/hlmaelf  un- 
justly accused  and  ill-treated,. 
It  is  likely  the  individual  will 
perceive  an  insult  t6  his/het 
^dignity  and,   if  possible,  will 
terminate  the  relationship.  \ 

^(e)     Ih  the  q^ulture^ 
o^Ainerlca*s  dominant  majority,  H 
child  is  required  to  "look  me  in 
the  eye*'  wh#n  being'  scolded.  Whdn 
a  person  of  Hispanic  origin  li^ 
being  reprimanded.  It  -is  appro- 
priate" that  she/he 'j^voiid  looking, 
jinto  the  face'  of  'the  other  person. 
The  SSO  will  believe^'  she/he  is 
bcln,g  res.pectful.  by  turning  his/ 
het  head  when,  In  regality,  such 
behavior  Is  likely  adding  to  the 
ire  of  the  supervisor.-  - 

M 

d.*    Discuss  ^mily  'structure. 


(1)     In  most  Hispanic  cul- 
tures, family  ties  extend  to  very 
distant  rfelatives\    When  two  persofis 
of  the  same  culture  meet^  a  favorite 
topic  ^o;f  Conversation  is  tracing 
geneoiogv  untll  sKjme  cofemou  relation 
rfhip  is  lestablished  — no  matter  how 


(2)  Roles  of  family  members 
are  clearly  defined.     Children  are 
taught  to.9bey  and  Te8i)ect  adults* 
In  fact,  8on»e  sociological  studied 
Indicate  that  obedience  and  respect 
for  parents  and  other  adults  id 
valued  above  love  in  most  Hispanic 
cultures. 

(3)  Famii^.  s#:u^ture  and 
military  ruies  m/iy  conflict.  For 
example,  a  member  df  SSO  may 'not 
readily  comprehepd  why "his/her 
commander  willVot  authorize 
emergency  leave  when  a  godparent 
is  ill  or  passes  away.     Of  course, 
ordinary  leave  ^can  be  granted,  but 
the  Red  Cross  will  not   lend  money 
for  the  trip  unless  it  is  an 
emergency^     In  the  eyes  of  the  Red 

•Cross,  a  godparefh:  Is  notyi  member 
of  the  intaediate.  family.     /       "  :v 

e.     Dls<;^uss  entertainmen^' 

(D.'^  In  general,  people,  of 
Hispanic  background  do  not  accept 
the  concept  of .  separating*  age*  groups., 
for  celebrations.     There  are  times, 
of  course ,  when  It  is  appropriate  to^ 
separati!  age  groups;  however,  many 
celebrations  and  activities  are  ^ 
structured        Include  the  entire 
family.     If  dancing  Is, part  of  any 
of  these  activities,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  the  dance* floor  crowded' 
with  couples  ranging^ in  age^frgra 
\  tour  t)o  Be\^nty  yea^s. 

^     .        (2)     Some  bases  have  > 
Hispanic  clubs,  or  social  organi-- 

'  zatioris,  which  are  geneirally  baaM 
oh  the    strpag  Cultural  valOe  oi 
f  amily-ceatered  enter-tafnnlent . 
CulrutaV  conflict  may  hxist  when 
military  regulations  prohibit  the 
presence  of  children  (in/the  officer/ 
NCO'cJ^ubs  at  night,  etc.)  at' club-  ^ 

.  sporil^ored  acti^vitles,  for  example*  ^ 


^^^^^^ . 


f.     DIbcush  marh Ismo. 

(D*  Mact^lsmo  is  an  attitude 
which  stresses  man*s  superiority  over 
woman.     This*  attitude  Is  adt^d  out  by 
such  behaviors  as  seducing  women  (Don 
Juan) »  avoid  ing  tasks  considered 
woman *s  work,  aggressive  bravura  and 
f Ciirlessness ,   etc.  , 


(2)  The 


Ml 


o  young  Hispanic 


can  run  Into  trouble  In  the  military, 
where  he  may  feel  compelled  to  adopt 
aggressive  behavior  in  order  to  d^on- 
St  rate  his  virility.     He  may  be  accused, 
by  his  more  reserved  peers, ^o/  behavior 
bordering  on  lust.     Even  his  way  of  ^ 
Ipoking  at  women  is  different;  the 
Araaricai^  male  tends  to^  girl-watch* 
,out  of.  the\orner  of  his  eye 
(covertly).,  while  the;macho  will 
make  no*  effort  to  conceal  his  in- 
te^rest .     Explain  pif  qpq. 


'       (3)    Machismo  may.  also  t>e 
manifested  by  A  tendency  toward 
Indivldu^llsirr,  which  runs  contrary 
to  the  Americans-value  of  "teamworjc" 
The  macho  may  attempt,  by  9lf\y  means 
posslbj^e,*  to  safeguard  his^'lnner^ 
integrlty/ln  thfe  face  of  group 
pressure.     One  of"  his  greatest  fears 
might*  be  that  he  will  be  forced  to 
rellnqulj^h  his  individuality  in 
ot^^der  to  coh^form  to  the  group. 


EVACUATION 


1.  Wliat  types  of  problems  may  ^ 
arise  as  a  reslilt  o^f  langdage 

"    differences  when  the  Amerfcan  of 
^    S?0  first  enters  the  Air  Force? 

c  ■  • 

t  .  *  ' 

2.  Hqw  can  ire^spe^to  andv  the  formal 

^    agreement  lead  t© "dl f f IcuLtles  In 
'the  mtllf at:y?  •     .  . 


What  1^  machisW? 
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A.     Describe?  the  Hlttpnnlo  family 
structure.     How  is  it  slgnfrf luant? 


5-  Contemporary  problomfl  con- 
front ttig  Americans  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Origin   In.  the  Air  -Force 


a-  •  P^vide  .  background  data: 

(1>     Military  members  of  SSO 
and  their  families  hliv.e  needs  which 
are  not  being  -adequately  met  by  the 
Air  F6rce.     As  a  rule,  these  needs  ^ 
are  surfaced  with  rej.uctance  due, 
in  the  main,   to  the  fact  that 
Hispanics  tend  to  have  a  great  sense 
of  pri(^&  and  often  are  not.  willing" 
to  ask  for  what   is  rightfully-  theirs..' 

(2)     Recently,  several 
dlgnitariee^  of  SSO  visited  throughobt 
th^  Aip^'orcei  and,  in  the  course  of 
these  visits,  surfaced  a  variety  of 
problems  which  require  prompt  atten- 
tion. - 

b.     Discuss  Base  Exchanges. 

(1).    The  selection  of  records 
and  tapes  available  for  Hispanics  tend 
to        limited.     Often,  there  are-^a 
large  number  of  copies  of  only  a  few 
titles.     Th6  titles  in  stock  are  fre- 
quently outdated;  and  often  feature 
unHnovn  artists.     Selections  do  not 
reflect  the  variety  of  culture*  in- 
cluded" In  th-fe  SSO  group. 


■  .'V 


-    o  ■ 


(2)     Cosmetics  and  similar 
products  tor  Hispanics  are  s^vlerely 
limited,  if  available  at  ^all.  When 
Hispanic  products  do  appear  on  the 
shelves,  it  Is  virtually  a  certainty 
that  they  will-  be  from  £he  Mirugla 
(Spanishf  line.  , 
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(3)     Greeting  cntd   llnoei  oftwn 
do  not   Include  aelectlons  appropriate 
to  many  of  the  holidayt  dtid  cclebra- 
tlona  of  the  Hlspnnlc  coiwniinity  (e,g., 
qu Icen tera,   Dia  de  laB  Hadres»  etc.) 

c.  DlscuHs  entertainment. 

(1)  Entcrtal nmen t>  By s t ems  in 
the  Air,  Force  do  not  provide  enter- 
tainment for  ^Ke  HispAnlc  conanunlty. 
This  is  the  mogt  emotionally-charged 
lssu«f  reported  by  SSO  personnel.  It 
seems  to  be  the  universal  compl^alnt 
from  all  the  cultural  groups  surveyed. 

(2)  A  significant  number  of 
cases  were  reported  in  which  Ldtih^ 
American  Clubs  were  asked  to  guarantee 
a  specified  attendance  before  they  were 
allowed  to  provide  their  own  entei'tain* 
ment.     In  one  instance,  a  Latino  club 
was  required  to  pay  for  a  disco  and 
then  provide  i^s  ow\i  records  for  a 

''dance  at  'the  base  NCO  Clul^.  Such 
practices  ate  seen  as  discriminatory 
by  SSO  personnel. 

d.  Discuss  USO  Shows.      '  I 

(1>    It-^  has  been  reported 
tfiat  USO  shows  aimed  at  the  Hispanic 
conimunity  are'  inadequate  in  number. 
In  recent  years,,  only  thcee  sh^iws^ 
with  Hispanic-oriented  entertain- 
ment have  toured  Europe;  none  have 
been  to  PACAF. 


(2)  •  The  fdw  shows  that  did 
tour  Kuropp-  had  !^txo  dance"  ifclauses 
written  into  their  contracts.  In 
their*  jjesire  for  entertaiynent , 
Hispanic  personnel  attempted  to 
hire*  the- USO  musicians  to  play 
for  dancj|i^  on  their  ^ays  oft,  but 
this  waT^i^ohibitetl  by  the  cont-r^^pts . 
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DlHcuBH  Armed  ForcoH  Radio  and 
TeUvision  Service  (AFRTS)  . 

Both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  programming  for  Hispanic  audiences 
on  local  Armed  Forces  Networks  <AFN) 
are  Inadequate  to  the  ne'tida  of  SSO 
personnel-     What  programming  there 
is,  t^nds  toward  music  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  Mexi^can  (not  Mexican- 
American)  members  and  is  often 
selected  and  played  by  non-Spanish- 
speaking  disc  Jockeys  (e.g.,  Vance 
Graham).     Television  programs  in- 
tended specifically  for  Hispanics 
ore  virtually  non-existent. 


f.  Discuss  commissaries. 

Problems  with  commissaries 
involve  the  failure  to  stock  many 
products  which  are  widely  used  by 
Ht^spanJc  personnel.     Miiny  so-called 
"Si[)anlsh"  products  are  really  stocked 
for  non~Hlspanics  (who  may  not  know 
the  difference).    .Prices  on  some  j* 
specially  products  appear  quite  high* 
and  long  del^ays  are  )^requently  in- 
volved when  shelves  need  restocking. 

g.  Discuss  military  justice ./^''^ 

^ ,      SerioAis  concern  has  been  * 
expressed,  by  SSO  personnel , ^ that 
Hispanics  are  be ing  processed 
through  the  military  Justice  who,  . 
because  of  inadequate  command  of 
English,- were  consenting  to  non*- 
judicial  or  other  pbnishment  dimply 
because  th€?y  did  not  understand  the  ^ 
fuUVmp^t  of  theii:^  decisions.  • 
They  consider  Jth^se  actions  a 
b*Vjeach  of  their  civl<Ijrl^hts  and  . 
examples  of  discrinp-ii^tory  treat- 
men  t , 
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h  -     DlscnHS  read  Ing  mater  la I .  - 

SSO  personnel  complain  that 
their  base  libraries »  book  stores,  and 
human  relations  courses  have  little,  if 
any,  current  reading  material  f.or  Hispanic 
personne 1 . 

6.     Direct  the  studi^nts  to  small  groups 
to  participate  In  a  discussion/structured 
experience  to  reinforce  their  learning 
of  the  lecture  material.     Proceed  in  a 
accordance  With  Attachment  1. 


EVALUATION 

1,  V«/liat  are  some  problems  SSO  personnel 
experience  when  trying  to  buy  records  in 
the  Base  Exchange? 

2.  What  problems  exist  with  respect  to 
military  justice? 


SUMMARY 

Djuring  the  lecture,  we  have  discussed 
the  following:  '      *  ^ 

a.  Minority  characteristics  of 
/INKirlcans  of  Spanish-speaking  origin. 

mm 

b.  Factors  which  cause  conflict  ^ 
between  Ai^rlcans  of  SSO  and  the 
dominant  majority  In  the  United  States. 

—    c*    Some  areas  of  conf llct^/^tween 
^Hispanic  culture  and  the  military. 

d .     Contemporary  prol^^'V^I^ confronting 
Americans  of  Spanl9lAt>efl»lng  origin  In 
the  Air  Force,  T'^"^  \ 


RKMOT I V  ATI  ON  /  CLOSURP: 

Social  Actiona  personnel  must  recognize 
the  needs  and  cultural  values  of  Ameri- 
cana of  Spanish-speaking  origin  In  the 
mill  t^ary  .     There  are  Innumerab le  8 1 1- 
uatlons  in  the  everyday  life  of  our" 
people  In  whlcli  the  discord  generated 
by  the  clash  of  cultural  values  blocks 
\the.  fulfillment  of  a  positive  human 
transaction  needed  to  accomplish  the 
mission.     The  problems  in  interaction 
can  be  manifested  by  dlscrinOLnatlon , 
substance  abu^,  and  poor  human  re- 
laflons  In  general.     You,  as  members 
of  the  commander's  staff  charged  ' 
with  th^  responsibility  for  assisting 
and  advising  on  human  relations  problems, 
must  be  alert  to  conditions  which  hinder 
mission  accomplishment  , —  and  you  must 
strive  toward  resolving  those  conditions - 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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Soclnl  Actians  Training  branch 
Luckland  Air  Force  Baa«,  Texas 


LP  A/b-l-b.!) 
CROSS  CULTURAL  DIFFERfiNCES  ✓ 
AND  DIFFICULTIES  (HISPANICS) 
,     9  January  1978 


"CETTINC   INTO  HIE  SHOES  OF' 


GROUP  OB.JECTIVE:     Observe  and  experience  the  feelings  aroused  by  some 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Hlspanlc-Amferlcan  Culture  and  the  dominant 
mainstream  culture  In  Amerlc*  today. 

PROCKUURK:  ,  ♦         •  .. 


HR/MINS 


0000    INTRODUCTION.'   Select  Individuals  to  participate  In  the  role  playing 
situation  -/"Getting  Into  the  Shoes  Of".     The  roles  are  Principal, 
Teacher,   and  Senora  Lopez. 

0003    BRIEF  ROLE-PLAYERS.    Give  each  participant  their  instruct iori'  sheet 
and  ask  them  to  review  theift'  outside  of  the  classroom. 

0008    BRIEF  REMAINING  STUDENTS.     Read  the. following  situation  tt>  the  re~ 
^  malnlng:  students  In  the  classroom  "Senora  Lopez  Is  a  Chlcano  mother 
who  comes  to  school  in  answer  to  a  complaint  that  her  son  speaks 
Spanish  rather  than  English  in  class  and  on  the  playground.  The 
Principal  and  the  school  authorities  are  apprehensive  that  he  will 
never  leainn  English  this  way.     This  is  the  first  year  that  George 
Washington  Elementary  School' has  gone  through  a  desegregatilln  pro- 
gram which  has  resulted  in  an  Inqreased  number  of  Spanish  speaking 
children  in  the  school." 

Encourage  the  students  to  note  the  attitude^  and  behaviors  of  each 
of  the  Role  players.     They  wllT  have  an  opportunity  to  report  their 
observations  following  the  exercise. 

0012     CLARIFY  ROLES  OUTSIDE  ROOM.     Invite  the  role  players  in  and  deter^ 
mine  if  they  have  any  points  that  heed  clarification.* 


0018    BEGIN  ROLE-PLAY.     Begin  the  exercise  by  stating  that  Seuor  Lopez  is 
waiting  in  the  reception  r 
his/her  office.     (The  init 


waiting  in  the  reception  room  for  the  principal  to  ^invite  her  i^to 

ial  role  .play  should  run  at  least  10  minutes) 


0040    PROCESS  F^RST  ROLE-PLAY.     Following  the  exercise  have  eaph  paijtici- 
pant  tell  how  he/she  felt  in  his/her  roJ\e . 

0(550    A?K  FOR  I^ROCESS  OBSERVATIONS,    Ask  observers  to  report  l\helr  obser- 
vations. 


0060  BREAK 


0110    DIVIDE  G^OUP.  '  Divide  the  group  into  two  groXips  and  g;|,ve  each  of  the 
'groups  the  discussion  questions  (Group  1  ^nd  Gfoup  2  have  different 
question?).     Give  them  20  minutes  to  respond  to  their  question^. 
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or^O    RFPORT  OUT      Have  euch  of  tho  gVoupB  report   tholr  rcwponsen  to-the 

''''       i  '  lonl  io  rhc  lar«e  group.     AUow  tor  ----^^[^^^  ^'^^^^  "[^t. 

group  regarding  their  agreement  ol  disagreement  with  the  response.. 

01A5    SUMMARY.     Debrief  and  summarize  the  entire  exerclBe.     R^.mphnsize  t,he 
exercise  objective. 


(K)')0  FiRF.AK 
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^  ROLEPLAY  1      "GETTING  INTO  THE  SHOES  OF" 

'  A.  Senora  Lopez  Roleplayln^  Instruction  Sheet 

1.  SITUATION:     Senor  Lopez  Is  a  Chlcana  mother  who  comes  to  school  In  answer 
to  a  complaint  that  her  son  speaks  Spanish  rather  than  Engli'sh  In  clasfl  and 
on  t^e  playground.     She  is  presently  waiting' in  the  Principal 's  reception^ 

4 

room  to  have^a  conference  with  him/her  and  her  sdn's  teacher.    The  role  play- 
ing  situation  begins  by  the  principal  inviting  Senora  I^pez  into  his/her  office. 

2,  ROLE  DESCRIPTION/ POSITIONS: 

SENORA  LOPEZ  7  You  have  sometvorklng  knowledge  of  English,  but  you  see 

n6 thing  wrong  with  your  son  John  speaking  Spanish  at  all  times  if  he  wants  ^ 

to.     However,  you 'don ' t'^want  him  to  be  held  back  in  school  because  of  this. 

You  are  waiting  in  the  Principal's  reception  room  to  be  invited  into  his/her 

office  to  discuss  the  coraplalntf  that  you  received  by  a  note  from  John's  teacher. 

You  kx^  aware  that  the  teacher  will  be  present.     This  is  the  first  year  that  you 

have  been  Involved  with  George  Washingtoh^ Elementary  SchoQl  since-  your  children 

are  now  .bused  over  to  this  school.     ThlQ^ls  th^  third  week  of  school  and  the 

first  year  that  the  school  has  been  involved  in  a  district  project  entitled 

^'Blueprint  for  Progress"  which' was  designed  %o  desegregate  all  of  the  elementary 

schools  In  the  district.     Hence  the  Spanish  Speaking  Population  has  tripl,ed  this 

year.     There  afe  approximately  150  students  of  SpaniT?h  Speaking  Origin  in  a- 

school  of  500.     This  is  yolir -^Irat  apportunlty  to  meet  John's  teacher  and  prin- 

*       ■  .      •  '  ^  ' 

cipal.     John  is  a  Kindergarten  student.     *  •  ^ 


^  ROLEPLAY  1  -  "GETTING  INTO  THE  SHOES  OF" 

V  -  . 

B.     Principal^ »  Roleplaylng  Instruction  Sheet 

1.     SITUATION:    Seiior  ixip^iz  is  a  Chlcana  roothet  who  coifitis  to  school  in 
answer  to  a  complaint  that  her  son' speaks  Spanish  rathe^:  than  English  in 

'      7  •  ' 

class  and  on  the  playground.'   She  is  presently  waiting  in  the  Principal's 
reception-  room  to' have  a  conference  with  him/her  and  her  son's  teacher. 
Th^  role  playing  situation  begins  by  the  principal  inviting  Scnora  Lopez 
Into  his/her  office. 


2  .     ROLE.  DESCRIPTIONS/POSITIONS 


PRINCIPAL  -  You  are  insistent  upon  English  being  spoken  exclusively  by 

1         ■  ■ 

Senofc's  Lope'z's'  son  John.    This  Is  your  first  year  as  lirlnclpal  of  George 

Wash! ngtQin  Elementary  School  and  therefore  yoy  aye  dependent  upon  the  advice 

Of  your  siinXpi  teachers^   .l^enora  Lopez's  son's  teacher  has  been  at  the  school| 

for  more  thkkx  15  years  and  you  respect  his/her  t^osltion.    Thld  Is  the  third 

week  of  school  and  the  fltTst^aB-  tha,t  your  school  has  been  involved  In  a 

district  project  envied  "Blueprint  foy^Progress"  which  was  designed  to 

desegregate  all  of  Che  elemetrtafy  schooia  in  the  dlstfict.     Hence  ^he  Spanish 

Spe5.klng  Population  has  tripled  this  year.    There  are  apjproximately  150 

a 

tudents  of  Spaijlah  Speaking  Origiji  in  a  school  of  500- students-     You  have;-  , 
never  met^Senor  Lopez  before  and  In  fact  ypu  have  had  very  little  exposure 
to^indlviilLuals  of^  Spanish  Speaking  background.     In  addition  you  are  ^wjre 
that  John  is  in  a  Kindergarten  Class  and  the  teacher  has  forwarded  a  note 
to  Senb^  Lope«  regarding  this  situation. 


ROL^lAY  1  -  "GETTING  INTO  THE  SHOES  OF" 
C.  Teacher  Roleplaying  Instruction  Sheet 

1.     SITUATION:     Senora  l/>pes  Is  a  Chicano  mother  who  comes  to  school  in 
answer  to  a  complaint  that  her  son  speaks  Spanish  rather  that  English  In 
class  andx>n  the  playgipund.     She  is  presently  waiting  in  the  Principal's 
reception  ,rooin  to  have  a  ♦conference  %rith  him/her 'and  her  aon's  teacher. 
The  role  playing  situation  begins  by  the  principal  inviting  SenorA  Lope^t 
Into  his/her  offlcie. 


2.     ROLE  DESCRIPTION/POSITION  .    '       .  - 

TEACHER  -  You  are  insiytTenc  upon  English  being  spoken  exclusively  by 

■  ^  -  5' .    '  ,  .    '  ■ 

Senora  Lopez's  son  John.    You  have  been  teaching  more  than  15  hears  at 

George  Washington  Elementary  ^hool,  t^d  this  is  the  first  year  that  you^ 

• .  \     •  '  .         '  ,  ' 

'have  noted  that  the  school's  population  has  changed  sb .    Namely  there  arc 

throe  tiites  as  many  Spanish   speakinR  students  In  the  School  as  the.re  was 

last  ye*ar.    There  are  approximately.  150  Btudenta  of  SSO  in  a  school  of 

.'JOO  students.     You. know  that  btM^ffg.  Has  something  to  do  with  it  but- you  have 

never  understood  the  entirf  issue  and  the  o1)Jective  of  the  program,  entitled 

"J^uleprint  for  Progress."    fou  are  seated  in  the  Principal's  office.  He/she 

is' nay  4t  thf»  jol^  and  you  are  aware  that  he/she  has  a  great^al  of  respect 

for  vour  opini'fen.*  You  are  teaching  a  kindergarten  class.  Y 

>  -  ^ 


ou 


have  n^ver  met.  Senora  Lope*  before,  Ti|je  only  «Jtchange  has  been  that  you 
forwarded  a  .note  to  h^r  reg^rjling  the  complaint  that,  Jto«n  speaks  Spanish 
rather,  than  English  in  clVss  artd  on  the  Playground.         y  •  ~ 


ROLEPLAY  1  -  "Getting  Into  The  Shoes  Of 
DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 
GROUPS 

QUESTION  GROUP  I: 

1.  Are  the  principal  and  teacher  right?    Why  or  Why  not? 

2.  Is  Senora  Lopez  right?    Why  or  Why  not? 

3.  Should  there  be  a  school  policy  on  language? 

A.    What  Is  the  status  of  bilingual  education" In  your 
school  districts? 

5.    What  application/impact  does  bllingual/blcultural 

^      Education  have  on  the  Air  Force's  policy  and  programs? 

ROLEPLAY  1  -  "Getting  Into  The  iShoes  Of" 
DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

GROUPS 

-t  J 

QUESTION  GROUP  II:  ' 

Expand  this  situation  to  the  wider  society.    Fifty  years  ago  many 
of  the  children- of  immigrants  tried  to  forget  their  parent's  language. 

1.  Why  are  things  different  today? 

2..  Should  they  be? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  language  and  culture? 

k.  What  is  the  school's  role  in  this  relationship? 

5.    What  Application/ Impact  does  Biligual/Bicultural  Education 
have  on  the  Air  Force's  Policy  and  Programs? 
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PABT  II  -  TEACHING  GUIDE 
INTRDDUCTIOM  (10  Mln) 

ATTENTION 


MOTrVATION 

Until  novy  you  probably  hav«n*t 
cons  Ida rad  that  thors  9X%  Mjor 
diffsvttncM  in  vhit;o  pooplo  of 
AMrlc««    Th0  prsdoadnantly  vhits 
Group  I  Alluiiod  to  Abovo  is  co»-* 
prissd  of  18  hdllion  psopls.  Ths 
diffsrsncss  in  vsluss»  lifs  stylss^ 
and  notivstion  of  various  vhlta 
groupings  «M  covar  today  will  -i 
broadan  your  parspactiva  and  ai# 
you  in  daaiing  yith  a  major  portion 
of  your  baaa  population* 


/ 


OVERVIEW 

1.  RMd  ch«  l«sson  plan  obJ«ctlvtts 
to  th«  das  a. 

2.  Diaouaa  laiaon  chronology. 
TRANSITION 

BODY  (3  Hra    40  Mln) 

PBESENTAIION 

6f«    CRITERION  OBJECTIVE}  Idantify 
historical  and  currant  political^ 
aocio-^aconoMic  avanta  and  attitudaa 
irtiicb  conbiaa  to  ahapa  tha  frama  of 
rafaranca  for  vhlta  athnica  in  tha 
USA  tod^y  nd  naka  croas-cultural 
CO— imicatiou  difficult. 


2 


i.  Identify  thm  daflnitlona  of  cla««» 
minority 9  ethnic ,  and  white  ethnic* 


e.  Define  ethnic  -  Refere  to  mny 
of  the  beeic  divleione  of  menklnd^  ee 
dletinguielied  by  lenguege  end  diieioM. 

b.    Define  white  ethnic  «  Refere 
to  a  beeic  division  of  white  people^ 
M  dletinguiehed  by  lenguege  end 
cuetoae* 


2  •    Identify  four  character let ice 
attributed  to  the  "unseltable** 
white  ethnlce  in  the  \J.S. 

e«    Expleln  thet  the  **unMlteble** 
white  ethnlce  are  made  up  of  eecond* 
and  third«»generation  wKitee  in  the 
U.S.  today 9  who  ioeiigrated  to  thie 
country  et  the  turn  of  the  century 
from  Europe,    Thie  grouping  in- 
cludes the  following  people: 


(2) 

Polish 

(3) 

Italians 

(4) 

Hungarians 

(5) 

Danish  . 

(6) 

\Gr««ks 

(7) 

Svisdish 

(8) 

Labanasa 

(9) 

Ctachoslovakians 

(10)  Araanians 


b.    Rxplain  that  this  group  holds 
tha  Unaaltabla  Philosophy  Rajjaction 
oi  tha  prtvailing  %rhita-  valuas  and 
Ufa  stylAi  praaxisting  in  tha  U.S.  today. 
Rajaetion  of  tha  U.S.  as,  a  "aalting  pot" 
for  .All  paopjLa.    Awara  that  tha  "pot" 
,  is  cut  in  th#  form  palatabla  to  tha 
doaiMtlag  whjlta  population  of  th«  U«S. 


c.  Explain  that  thia  group 
poaaaaaaa  athnic  idUintity  -  a  aat  of 
inatlncta^  faalingat  intlMciaat  ax-* 
paptationa^  pactarna  of  bahavior  and 
aaotion^  and  a  mmnmm  of  taality  toing 
back  tor  a  particular  hiatorical/cu}«* 
tural  influaaca  fron  tha  old  country 
(Buropa)« 

d.  Explain  that  thia  group  aup^  . 
porta  cultural  pluraliaa  -  a  atyla  of 
Ufa  maintaining  tha  axiatanca  of  nora 
than  ona  vaiua  ayataa  within  a  givan 
population.    Cultural  pluralian  ia  a 
atata  of  axiatanca  akin  to  what  Frits 
Parla  aaid: 


(1)  *^ou  ara  you  and  I  aai  !•  ^ 
You  do  your  ^hing  and  1*11  do  sina.  /' 
Vm  not  in  thia  vorld  to  aaat  your  / 
axpactationa  and  you*ra  not  in  thia  / 
world  to  liva  up  to  nina*    If  wa  fl^d 
aach  othar  at  a  point  on  tha  apactttm 
of  lifot  thatU  baautiful«    If  not^  it 
^ouldn^t  ba  halpad/  and  that*a  atlll 
okay/^  1^ 

(2)  Mutual  raapact  for  anothar*a 
way  of  lifa« 


B/ALUAIION 

1  «    What  ara  tha  four  chai^actariatica 
of  tha  **unMltabla**  whita  athnica? 

2  .    What  ia  tha  lhiMltab|.a  Philoaophy? 

3  .    What  ia  cultural  pluralia«7 

TRANSITION 


3'.    IdMtify  thr««  charact«riatio«  of 
th«  p«opX«  who  tottlod  In  AppalachlA 
in  th«  1700i»  •xaaploo  of  vlc^ials«-\ 
<tlon  and  •xploltation  of  th«  Appnla- 
chlanSf  and  sovan  pioblaaa  which  axiat 
in .Appalachia  today*  , 


a.  IdsnClfy  th^  thvmm  chAractarlt- 
tlcs  of  th«  p«opl«. 

/ 

(1)  Sajacta  -  Indent ur«d 
•arvants  from  Europe  vho  w^ra  also 
rtJ«Gtad  by  tha  nav  colonist^  In 
Aaarlca. 

(a)  Svapt  txom  farmlands 
by  l^ifolorda  and  plantation  ovnara« 

(b)  Unabla  io  find  work 
In  tha  cltiaa. 

(2)  Dlatruatful  of  nav  U.S. 
govanuMnt  aa  thay  had  baan  of  tha 
Europaan  govarnttant. 

(3)  Sought  to  aluda  govarn«» 
mnt  Influancap  and  rafuaad  to  uaa  it 
aa  a  tool  for  aocial  and  aconomlc  an- 
hancaaant. 


b.  Diacuaa  tha  vict^nisation  and 
axplaltation  of  tha  Appalachians. 

(1)    1880a  ^  Rallroada  and 
tlnbar  coopaniaa  taarching  for  coal 
md  tlabar  during  tha  parted  of 
induatriallsation  axploitad  Appala-* 
chiana. 


(a)  Exploitation  of 
ii^untainaara  bag^n  -  Mountalnaara 
aold  avarything  at  pricaa  ranging 
from  a  dliM  to  a  faw  dollara  an 
acra.    Tha  paopla  ara  ignorant  and 
poor  by  U.S*  Govanmant  atandarda. 
Yat  tha  truth  ia  that  thara  la  a 
diffarant  valua  ayatas  Involvad. 

(b)  Mountalnaara  vara 
hlrad  to  vork  for  Coal  and  tiabar 
bonpaniaa  for  naagar  vagaa. 


Post  WWI  and  D.pr.a.ioa. 

(«)    Th.  Mchanls.cion  of 
co*l-  alnM  and  other  Indudtrl.a  put 
May  ■ouatainaara  out  of  vork. 


c«  Explain  that  this  t^oup 
poaaaaaaa  athnlc  Idantlty  a  aat  of 
liiatiiicta»  faalingst  IntlaaclMt  ax«* 
pactaciona^  pattarna  of  bj|bavlor  and 
anotioiit  nd  a  aaoaa  of  rMllty  t^liig 
back  to  a  particular  hiatorlcal/cul-* 
tural  inf luanca  f rp^  tha  old  country 
(Europa) « 

d.    Sxpla^^n  that  thia  group  aup«* 
porta  cultural  pluraliaai  -  a  atyla  of 
Ufa  ouiia^aiii4.ng  tha  axlatanca  of  »ora 
thao  ona  valua  ayataa  within  a  glvan 
population*    Cultural. pluraliatt  ia  a 
atata  of  axlatanca  akin  to  what  Frits 
Parla  aald; 

(1)  '*You'*ara  you  and  I  aa  I. 
You  do  your*  thing  and  1*11  do  aina* 
Vm  not  in  thia  vorld  to  Mat  your 
axpactaclona  and  you*ra  not  in  thia 
world  to  liva  up  to  nina«    If  wa  find 

aach  othar  at  a  point  on  tha  apactria  r 
of  llfa»  that*a  baautiful.    If  not^  it 
couldn't  ba  halpad^  and  that*a  atjll 

okay.**  '  '         y  ^ 

(2)  Mutual  raapact -for  anothar*a 
way  of  lifa« 


VALUATION 

1      What  ara  tha  four  charactariatlca 
of  tha  **unMltabla**  whita  athnica? 

2^    What  ia  tha  Unnaltabla  Philoaop^yT 

3  «    What  iM  cultural  plural lanT 

TBAMSITIOM 


3«    Idantify  thraa  charactariatlca  of 
tha  paopla  who  aattlad  in  Appalachia 
in  tha  1700a,  axaaplaa  of  vlotlalsa- 
tion  and  axploitatlon  of  tha  Appala^ 
chiana,  and  aavan  problaaa'  which  axiat 
.  in  Appalachia  today « 


(b)    When  the  Depression 
hlt^  iDountalneere  lost  what  little  they 
haU  left« 

{})    Anti-Poverty  Programa  - 
Beginning  with  Lincoln  going  through 
the  admlnlatratlona  of  Johnaon^ 
Kennedy »  Rooaevelt^  and  Nlxon^  aub^ 
sidles  aimed  at  relieving  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  Appalachla  have  not 

.    gone  to  the  people  In  need*  Instead^ 
through  political  manipulation^  the 
money  haa  remained  In  the  hao<(s  of 

'  the  region's  landowners  and  large 
industries  working  In  the  mountain 
region*    Therefore^  the  power  and 
wealth  over  the  land  and  people  is 
represented  In- the  following  areas: 


(•) 

Coal  companies 
f 

(b) 

Landowners 

(c) 

Gas  companies 

(d) 

Tiinber  companies 

(e) 

Quarries 

(f) 

Rail/Steel  companies 

Ce  Discuss  seven  existing  problems 
In  Appalachla  today* ^ 

-# 

*•  « 

(1)  The  land  -  Decavatlea  In 
the  earth  due  to  quarrying »  drilling^ 
tunneling^  strlp-mlnlnge    This  activity 
has  traditionally  deatroyed  the  homes 
of  the  residents  In  the  region* 

(2)  The  people     The  old» 
crippled »  and  slck»  and  the  yoyng 
Just  waiting  to  find  a  way  of  leaving* 

(3)  Welfare  ^  In  some  count les» 
aa  much  aa  65Z  of  the  population  are  on 
welfare.    In  Increasing  numbers  of  fam-* 
llles  no         haa  held  a  Job  In  three 
gene  rat  ionif* 


O)    Appalachian  -  Fatal 
lltcla  or  no  control  o¥«r  Ufa. 
Middla  Claaa  Uhlta  ^  Praadott  to 
datarttina  ooa^a  dlractlon  in  Ufa. 

(4)  Appalachian  -  Sanaa  of 
•axiaty  and  hoatllity  tovarda  thosa 
oucaida  of  coMunity.  Hiddla^-Clasa 

Whita  -  Salf-aaaurad^  \ 

V 

b«.    Covpara  Appalachlana  and 
vhita^  ■Iddla^'Claaa  Aaarican 
aoclatiaa., 

(1)  Appalachian     Not  atatu9«> 
•aaking«    Middla-Claaa  Whita  -  Strong  ^ 
praaaura  for  atati^« 

(2)  Appalachian  -  Rajactlon 
of  Joining  groupa.  Nlddla*Clasa 
Whita  -  Raadinaaa  to  jdin  groupa. 

(3)  Appalachian  «  Aabival^t 
about  aducation«    Hiddla-Claaa  Whita  -  ^ 
Saphaaia  on  aducation. 

(4)  Appalachian  -  Looks  at  th« 
world  with  aiMpldon  and  faar.  Mlddla- 
Clasa  Whlca  -  Basic  accapcanca  of  tha 
world.    Raliaa  on  cha'govanuMfit  and 
law. 


IVALUATIOII 

1  .  Coopara  Appalachians  and  whita, 
■iddla-dasa  Aaprlcana  with  raapact 
to  prograaa. 

2.    Uow  ara  Appalachian  chlldran 
raarad?  - 


3 .    Do  Appalachlana  aaak  statua? 


TRANSITION! 


I 


8 


^77' 

Identify  tH#  white  liberal  end 
the  white  coneervatlve  epproechee  to 
eoclel  change  In  AMrlca, 

a*    Dlecuae  the  white  liberal 
approa^ch. 

(1)  Approaches  eoclal  change 
from  a  dominated  institution  devising 
plans  and  prograias  to  help  the  oppressed 
and  victlM  of  discrimination.  Perceives 
the  ^'sickness'*  to  be  within,  the  victims » 
not  within,  himself  or  his  institutions. 

(2)  Perpetuates  white  majority 
sickness  and  simply  engagen  in  token 

or  paternalistic  programs. 

b.    Discuss  the  white  conservative 
approach. 

(1)  Approaches  social  change 
from  a  white-dominated  institution 
and  sealouely  guards  the  status  quo.  . 
Insists  on  "law  and  order**  to  maintain 
superiority  position. 

(2)  Insists  on  dominating 
others »  advocates  white  supgremacy. 

(3)  The  conservative  approach 
is  the  framaiwork  .from  whi^ki  major 
decisions  are  lyide  involving  people 
within  our  coubtry. 


6.  identify  the  definition  of  "new 
white  consciousness"  and  six  values 
held' by  members  of  this  group* 

a.    Define  "new  white  conscious- 
ness"*   Mew  White  Consciouensss  -  A 
set  of  values  and  baliefs  held  by  a^ 
cross*section  of  whiffs  from  all 
ethnic »  economic »  political »  religious^ 
end  social  backgrounds'^    Tha  values  and/ 
beliefs  support  the  equality  and  dignity 


(3).  RMOgnlstts  h«/«htt  !•  not 

racially  or  culturally  nautral* 


(4)  Racopiisaa  that  a  naw 
vhita  coaaclpuanaaa  la  a  iray  of 
wdarataadlag  Moat  othar  vhitaa  aa 
•laultaaaoualy  blaaad^  radat^  aaxlat» 
and  having  tha  poifar  to  changa  thlnga» 
through  laglalatlon  and  action* 

(5)  i(acognlsaa  that  tha  job 
at  hand  la  aqulty  and  xaparatlon^  not 
an  uDjuat  doubla  atandard* 


(6)  Undaratanda  hla/har  w>tlVa- 
tlona  for  what  la  and  la  not  dona  In  tha 
araa  of  social  changa* 


JtVALUATION 

1*    What  la  **nav  vhlta  conaclouandaa**? 

1.    How  do  **nav  whltaa''  daflna  tha 
tauaa  o^  Inaquallty? 

a  /  Hov  do  th«  "n«w  whltM*'  plan  to 


V76 


of  a vary  hunan  balng  In  our  aoclaty* 
Tha  root  cauaa  of  tha  praaant  aocltl 
condition  la  vlairad  aa  balng  parpa** 
tuatad  by  t\ffm  dominant  vhlta  aupar- 
cultura* 

b*    Idantlfy  alx  valuaa  hald  by 
tha  Nov  Whltaaa 

(1)  Xdantlf iaa  tha  j^adLnatlng 
vhlta  coaMiaity  In  Avar  lea »  and  par- 
ticularly Ita  Inatltutlonot  aa  tha  root 
cauaa  of  loaqualltyy  oppraaaloiia  raclaat 
and  dlacrialnatlon*    Thua^  afforta  to 
anact  aoclal  changa  auat  bagln  vlth 
changing  tbaaa  Inatltutlona* 

(2)  Bacopilsaa  thaaa  Inatltu-  ^^.^^ 
tlona  aa  tha  cauaa  and  cuir ran tly  balng 
hald  up  aa  a  atandard  of  auccaaa#  ^  Vs^.^ 


i 


TBANSITIOMt 


10 


7*    Identify  ttim  definition  cplla- 
borAtidh  mad  thvm4  rdattons  why  cb^l««* 
borativtt*pr<f|raM  arji  difficult  t<> 
Adaiaistcrt 


Define  collaboration^ 


(1)    Cdll#boration  *  Tha 
ralationahip  of  i>aara  cowiittad  to 
aolving  a  covnon  probl^av  vitbin  a 
coToaon  fraaavork  uaing  Joint  atrata* 
giaa  and  tactica^ 


^3 


(2)  .Ravolution  -  Moat  ayno- 
oyaa  for  r%volution  ai^a  nagativa#  In 

^thia  unit  of  inatruction^  va  dafina 
it  ^  OiANGE/ 

b#    Explain  tbraa  raaa^ona  why 
collaboratiVa  prograaa  ar«  difficult 
to  adniniatar# 

(1)  Difficulty  in  raco^ising* 
vHo  ia  thara  to  halp  and  vhd  ia  not* 

•r 

(2)  Lack  of  avaranaaa  in 
athnic  d^^f farancaa^  Cultural  dif<» 
far#iicaa»  valuaa*  «nd  Ufa  atylaa 
of  paopla#  ' 

(3)  Lack  of  cooBunicatlon  * 
batvaan  paopla  that; facilltata  coflapon 
undaratanding# ' 


EVALUATIOH 

Dafina  collaboration # 

2.    Uoir  doM '«  lack  of  coaaunlcatloa 
b«!tw««n  paopla  aaka  a.  collaboratlva 
pipograa  difficult  to  adainistar? 





APPVICATIOM  -  (r  Hr  -  Groups)^ 

la    Diract  atudanta  to  anall  grotipaa 

2  4-  Explain  thay  vill  ba  pprticipating 
in  a  atructad  ascparianca  dadignad  to 
calrify  thair  ovn  valua  ayatan  and 
diffarancaa  baaad  on  th*lv  unlqua 


U 


.;eric' 


Athnlc  iMickfro'uad  and  hopefully 
«ppr«ciat«  tho««  of  roproaontatlves 
fro«  othor  cul^uros,  r«c«a,  ochnlc 
grouplufs.    8m  attachMDt  #1, 
Traditional  A— ricw>  V«lua«:  lali^r^ 

{roup  Coafrontatioit.  axtracf  d  fro* 
973  Annual  Uandltpok  for  Croup  Facill- 
tatora,  paga  23. 


OONCLUStON  (10  Mln) 


SUIMARY 


X    Raviaw  tha  laaaon  plan  objac- 
tivaa  to  tha  daaa. 

2  .    Claar  up  any  alaintarpratationa. 


KEMOTIVATION 


You  My  at  ill  Mk,  '*Uhy  do  I  naad 
to  know  tha  charaotariatica  of  tha 
varloua  grouplnsa  of  whita  pMpla? 
You  %d.ll  find  tha  valua  of  thia 
InforMtlon  In  tha  payoff  of  an- 
acting  aocial  changa  in  a  collabora- 
tlva  affort  with  tha  "naw  whltaa", 
and  rapraMntativaa  fro*  all  othar 
araaa  of  victlaiiation,  oppraaaion, 
and  axploitation  in  our  country. 


CLOSURE 

"  Tha  Unitad  StatM  haa  baai|  labalad 
aa  tha  only  country  that  can  aova 
f roa  Barbarian  to  Dacadlanca  with- 
out pMaing  thfough  civiliMtion." 
Lat*a  not  Mka  that  a  continuing 
raality. 


iASSIGMMBNT 


filvtt  CoatplMMatary  Technical 
TrAlning  AiilgiBMfiCt  vhra 
appropriate* 
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Ixtractad  fro«  Th»  1973  Annual  Hmidbook  of  Ctpup  Facillf  toy|  Jonas 
•nd  Pfalffi 


TRADITIONAL  AMERICAN  VALUES}     INTERGROUP  CONFRONTATIGM 


I.    To  clarify  ona't  .o«m  valua  syataa. 
II  a    To  explore  valu««  )\%ld  in  coMK>n  within  a  group. 


III.    To  study  diff#r#nca«  existing  b«tv«an  groups. 


IVa    To  begin  to-rsttove  stereotypes  held  by^Mobers  of  different 
groups. 

Group  Sixe  ^ 


I  by 

/ 


Unlimited.    There  should  be  two  identifisble  subgroups  whose 
values  wight  be  expecte<i  to  differ^  such  as  males  and  females » 
blaclp  and  whites^  older  and  younger ^  staff  and  management^  etc:; 


Time  Required 

Approximately  one  and  a  half  hours. 


< 


Materials  Htiliied  , 

la    Two  Traditional  American  Values M^forkaheets  for  each  participant. 
II a    Newsprint^  felt-^tlp  markere^  and  masking  tapaa 
III  a    Pencil  for  each  participanta  .  ' 

Physical  Setting  , 

Room  with  moveble  chairs »  large  enough  to  atage  k  multiple- role-* 


49;, 
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Participants  ara  Inatructad  to  conplata  tha  Traditional 
Anarlcan  VaXuaa  Workahaat  Indapandaptly ,  without  any 
dlacuaalon  vlth  othai^a.    Th«y  ara  Mkad  to  alt  qulatly 
and'  to  raf lact  on  thalr  vaiuaa  vhlla  othara  coaqplata  tha 

Subgroupa  ara  foraad  that  ara  axpactad  to  dlffar  trom  aach 
othar.    Bach  aubgroup  la  glvan  a  falt-tlp  markar  and  nawA- 
.prints  on  which  ona  voluntaar  racorda  tha  cooa^tmly  rajactad 
vaiuaa  of  naabara  of.  that  group.    (Tbaaa  aubgroupa  ahould 
conaiat  of  no  w>ra  than  ^walva  Mibara.    Savaral  aubgroupa  ^ 
of  tha  aaaa  **typa**  may  ba  formad  to  inaura  that  adaquata 
air  tliM  la  provldad  for  aach  Mobar  to  ba  Includad.) 
Thirty  mlnutaa  I0  allovad  for  thla  phaaa. 

♦ 

Partlclpanta  ara  glvan  %rorkahaata  again  and  a#kadvto  conplata 
thaii^  but  thlf  tlna  to  try  to  do  It  aa  if  thay  wara  a  aaabar 
of  tha  ^dthar  group.    Thay  ara In  affact^  t:ryln||^  to  pradlct 
whi^t  tha  Kypothatical  "avaraga**  paraon  Ip  tha  otHar  group 
would  and  woo^d  not  hold  valuabla.    Thla  la  dona  Indapandantly. 

Subgroupa  racaive  additional  nailtprlnt  and  ara  aakad  to  find 
but  what  tha  noat  covnop  pradlctlona  of  tha  Mabara  ara« 

Tha  two  aata  of  poatara  ara  placad  on  tha  valla » '«nd  avaryona 
la  aakad  to  read  t^an  all  without  dlacuaalon. 

■ 

Subgroupa  raaasambla  to  raact  to  what  waa  pradlctad  about  than 
and  to  tha  accuracy  of  thalr  pradlctlon. 

Each  aubgroup  la  aakad  to  aalact  ona  of  j(ta  naabara  to  partlci- 
pata  in  a  rola-play  and  to  think  of  a  altuation  in  which  valua 
dlffarancaa  night  arlaa  that  pould  ba  actad  out. 

Tha  facilitator  aollclta  auu^^tiona  froa  tha  aubgroupa  on  a 
rola«-play  altuation  to  ba  atlgad  in  front  of  tha  rooai.  Ha 
glvaa  tha  aubgroupa  flva  ainutaa  to  coach  thalr  rapraaantativaa 
who  will  ba  playing  tha  rola  of  a  vaabai:  of  tha  oppoaita  group. 

Tha.  rola-play  la  atagad.    Partlclpanta  ara  aakad  to  watch  for 
bahaviora  which  danota  ataraotyping« 

Tha  facilitator  laada  a  dlacuaaioa-of  tha  antlra  axarclaa^ 
aollclting  both  paraonal  atatamanta  (what  1  laamad  about  mm 
and  about  tha  othar  group)  and  procaaa  a^atasanta,  (what  I 
laamad  about  at^raotyping) .    Subgroupa  aay  ba  aakad  to  ra« 
aaaambla  to  xmiummmmm  thair  tandancy  to  naka  **flhould**  atata«- 
Mnta  about  tha  othar  group  t 
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^  I,  .  Introduction  to  Social  Actions 

CI»SS-CULTURAL  DIPFERKNCES  (PART  VI  -  WJilTB  KTHMICS) 

TRADITIONAL  AMERICAN  VALUES  WORKSHEET 

Instructions:     Place  a  chack  In  front  of  thosa  Vkluas  which  corraapond 
to  your  oVm,  and  placa  an  "XV  In  front  of  thofa  which  you  paraonally  rajact. 
Than  go  back  and  rahk-ord^ar  tha  thraa  valuaa  which  yoyi  hold  aoat  strongly, 
by  placing  tha  number  T- bealda  your  praamlnant  value,  2  by  tha  aacond  moat 
atrongly  held,  etc.    Rank-<ordar  tha  three  which  yoii  reject  moat  atrongly  In 
a  similar^. w^y:    place  1  beside  the  value  you  reject  moat  atrongly,  ett. 

It  la  rMlMMhXm  tot 


Get  ^e#d. 
Be  honeat. 

Participate  In  government. 
Work  hard. 
Be  clean. 

Honor  ona^s  parents. 

Be  loyal  to  your  country. 

Llvaa  t0 

f raa. 
Puraua  happlnasa. 
Accrua  goods  aiidA^altha 
Bicoma  aducated. 
Ba  rallglousy^ 

% 

Know* tha  right  paopla. 
Live  in  the  right  placaa. 
Ba  productive.  ' 


Halp  your  fallow  oane^^ 
Ba  tolaranta 

ExploriKa  ^ 
Win.  \ 

_  Look  oyt  for  yoursalf . 
_  Ofeay  tha  law. 

_  Influlhca  other  countries  to 
become  democratic. 

^  Be  partisan. 

Know  your  heritage. 
_  Build  things. 
_  Save  tlas« 

Find  a  better  way. ' 


Be  proud  of  your  clty^  Bta^e, 
section. 

Adjust  to  the  prevailing  social 
norms. 

To  stand  up  for  what  you  think 
la  right. 
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TEACHING  GUIDE 


INTRODUCTION  (5  Ml 


i>lite9) 


4^. 


/ 


ATTENTION 


A  great  deal  of  your  work  with -EOT 
wlJLl  be  spent  deallnjKvith  groups  of 
people.  ^  V""^^^ 

This  will  often  involve  (dealing  with 
connuinders^  f lest  ser^^eants^  top  three 
as  separate  entities »  or  grouMk/ 


such 


Or  M  fliay  involVSk^  orgisinizat: 
as  contitteiBS  that  assist  ti 
ijuuiagemant  of  special  obseri 
the  Hua^  Relations  Council^, 
council  and  conmittee  that's  designed 
to  conplete  a  glVen  tas^, 

Hllitary  civilian  personnel  distin- 
guished' 'l^y  race 9  rellgipn,  sex, 
national  Orl|[;Ln  and  age  are  the  thj^rd 
major  types  of  groups  that  you  aay  be 
called  on  to  apply  professional  leader- 
ship skills • 

OVERVIEW 

1    Covep  the  criterion  objectives  with 
the  class,  ^ 

2.  Develop  the  lesson  chronology « 

MOTIVATION 

Group  leadership  'Is  a  iQst  art  yet  it 
is  a  Job  requirement.    Today's  eiiphasis 
in  EOT  is  getting  things  done  through 
jgeople*    So  you  can  see  the  Importance 
oif  leadershlpv  skills  and  understanding 
the  dynamics  of  what  mak^s  groups 
succvssful  or  failures « 

TRANSITION  < 

Let's  begfn  by- looking,  ikt  what  makes 
an  effective  group  manager • 


.1 
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BODY  (7  Hours  A5  Mlnutfes) 


la.     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE.     Identify  ' 
•flsential  group  manager  qualities^ 
skills  aiid  techniques » 

1 .     Discuss  the  essent lal  group 
manager  qualities. 

Empathy 


(1)  Us^  anologie^-^and  meta- 

*  phjdrs  to  understand  the  other  person. 

(2)  Be  ^ble  to  accurately 
perceive  what  another  person  is  ex-- 
perlenclng  and'  comaunicating  to  you. 

b*  Acceptance 

(1)    When  valuea  differ  from 
your  o%m^  ypu  ^|iould  recognize  the 
.difference  and  accept  the  other  person's 
right  to  be  different. 

"^'(2)  -^'lltpughout ^  you  should 
have  Oncondl|tional  positive  regard  for 
tluR  group  members^. 


c .     Congruence  .  ^ 

(1)    You  should  be  real  and 
genuine  in  your  relations  vith  group 
metnbers  • 


(2)    Remain  in  tough  with  your 
feelings t  and  act  on  those  feelings. 


d.  Flexibility 


(1)    Do  not  be  so  rigid  that 
you  can't  afford  to  listen  to  others. 

^  (2)    Be  able  to  adapt '^to  what- 

ever the  situation  is. 


m 


2.  Discuss  essential  group  manager 
skills. 
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a.  Listening 

(1)  Reach  out  for  what  another 
haa  to  say« 

(2)  Learn  to  pick  up  all  the 
cues  that  others  throw  out  whether 
they  be  verbal  or  non-verbal  Be 
sensitive  to  messages  that  are  not 
Identified  with  the  verbal  content  of 
Che  conversation. 


b.  Expressing  one's  self. 

(1)     Be  able  to  give  others 
your  messages  clearjy, 

c.  Responding 

(1)  Be  alert  to  id^nt  ify  roles 
exhibited  by,  members. 

(2)  Be  alert  to  role 

as sumptions /percept ions  of  group 
members.  / 

^  .  c 

(3)  Let  ^erybody  feact  as 

people. 


.  d,'  Observing  (behaviol 

(1)  «Who  talk^    For  how  long, 
how  often?  \ 

(2)  Who  do  people  look  at 
when  they  talk? 

(a)    Do  they  sltigle  out 
others  for  potential  supporters? 


group? 
one? 


^b)    Do  they  scan  the 

(c)    Do  they  look  at  no 
4    ,  ^ 


(3)  Who  talks  after  whom, 
<  or  whp  Interrupts  whom? 

(4)  Wh«,t  style  of  co)l&nunlce-» 
tlon  Is  used? 
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atyles, 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Assertions^ 

Questions, 

Tone  of  voice, 

Gestures p 

Oth^r  significant' 


e.  Intervening 


/  (1)    Remain  objective, 

(2)     Suggest  negotiation  be- 
tween group  members.  ^ 


f.  Designing 

3.     Discuss  essential  group  manager 
techniques  in  relation  to  the  follow- 
ing: 


a.     Strucfiured  experiences 


m 


(1)  Experiencing 

The  participant  becomfs 
involvijipd  in  an  activity;  he/she  acts 
or  behaves  in  some  way  or  does»  per- 
forms observes »  sees,  says  something « 

il)    Publishing  % 
Sharing  or  publishing 
reactions  and  observations  with  others 
yhp  have  either  experience  or  observed 
the  same  activity. 


(3)  Processing 

Integration  of  the  sharing. 
The  dynamics  that  emerged  in  the  act- 
ivity are  explored,  discussed ,  and 
evaluated  (personnel)  with  others , 


(4) 


Generalizing 
Need  to  develop  partici- 
pants .principles  or  extract  generalizar 
tlon  from  the  experience.  Stating 
learning  in  this  way  can  help  partici- 
pants  further  define^  ?clarlfy/and 
elaborate  them. 


/ 


(5)  Applying 

;  Planning  applicatlona  of 
the  principles  derived  from  the  exper- 
ience, (see  below) 
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b.  InBtrunents 

U8€  vocational  Interest  l^n- 
ventorlc8»  and  other  personality 
tests  only  If  qualified.    You  can 
arrange  with  Mental  Health  to  work 
Joint  programs  for  group  oeratfers  to 
find  out  more  about  themselves. 


c.  Lecturett;e 

Use  to  Increase  students* 
awareness  of  the  cognitive  aspects 
of  the  group  experience. ' 

d.  Confrontations  / 
When. there  Is  a  discrepancy 

between  what  one  Is  doing  and  what 
one  Is  saying y  .you  should  confront 
the  Incon^rul^. 

A.    The  e3q>erlmeAtal^ process  Is  not 
\  complete  until  a  hew  learning  or  dis- 
covery Is  .  used  and  tested  experimen- 
tally.   This"  Is  the  experiences^ part 

the  experimental  model.  AppiyJfl^g 
bi^comes  an  experience  in  itself. 

EVALUATION  -         ^  ^ 

1*    What  are  the  three  dimensions  of 
Rroup  manaRer  effectiveness? 

2.  How  does  a  group  manager  demon- 
strate congruence?  Acceptance? 

3.  What  is  metat  by  listening? 


PRESENTATION 


lb.  CRITERIOtt  OBJECTIVE:  Identify 
four  phases  of  group  process  and 
appropriate  phase  Interventions. 


1.  .  Discuss  Stage  One:  Gathering 
together.  <  ' 


Time  Period  -  First 


ir 


Second. 
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b.  Issues 

4 

(1)  Inclusion 

(2)  What  to  do 

(3)  Identify  loss  -  It  costs 
something  to  a  member  of  a  group. 

c,  ^nterventlpns 

V  r 

(1)  Jlole  clarification. 

(2)  Truat  building.  ^  - 

(3)  Modeling. 

(4)  Safety  (who  Is  supposed 

to  do  what  and  how) .  '  . 

2.  Dlscusa  Stage  Two:  Standstill 
(troufailesome  phase) 

Issues  t 

(1)  "Letting  go".  '  . 

(2)  Fear,  anger. 

(3)  Challenge. 

(4)  Resistance.  '  f 

Interventions  .        .        ,  . 

(1)    Challenge  "either/or"  ' 
options  when  these  4re  made  Instead  of  •  » 

"both/and"  options.  .  t 

,1  *  » 

("2)    Expaiid  their  options. 

(3)  Experlnental.  > 

(A)    ,Dovn  pla)r  pt^st  history.  ,  . 

3.  DlsoUss^ Stage  Three:    Biting  through 

a.  Issues 

(1)  Conflict. 

(?)  Experimentation. 

^  (3)  Fltix,  power. 

(4)  Group  indenflflcatlon. 

b.  Interventions 
iiy  Reality  orlentatljon. 
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(  2 )    Con  f  r on  t  a 1 1 on • 
(3)    "Both/and''  (black/yhlte, 
T      alive/dead^  tough/ tender) .  ' 

4.  Dlscusis  Stage  Four:  "The  Taming 
Power  of  the  Great." 

a.  Issues 


^90 


<1)  Ttesting  Out. 

(2)  Intergratlon. 

(3)  Affection. 

(4)  Contracting. 

Interventions 


(1)  Best  Intervention  In  this 
phase  Is  to  do  nothing. 

(2)  Croup  geglns  ^o  let  go. 


EVALUATION 


Iw  Identify  the  frou  stages  of  group 
process. 

1.  What  Interventions  are  effective 
to  counter  fear  among  group  i^pabers? 

3.  In  what  stage  would  doliig  nothing 
be  the  most  effective  Intervention? 


PRESENTATION 


ic.^   CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:  Identify 
eight  task  functions. 

!•  Daflne  task* functions  as  those 
•kills  that  facilitate  going  about 
doing  the  groups  work.  \ 

2.    Identify  tha  alght  task  fuilctlbns: , 

a.    Setting  goals — Proposing  a  task 
or  goals »  defining  a  group  problem; \ 
suggesting  a  procedure.  Suggesting! 
Objectivts  for  the  group  on  which  to^ 
work.  \ 


4 . 
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Solving  problems — Sliggestlng 
steps  for  solving  problems »  demon^rate 
a  capability  to  analyze  problems. 

c.  Making  decision — Deci<^ing 

^     J>etveen  altematrive  suggestions  for 
grftup  actions'  offering  a  decision  or 
conclusion  for  the  group  to  accept. 

d.  Integrating  ideas — Pulling 
together  related  ideas.     Restating  - 
suggestions  after  the  groifp  has  dis- 
cussed them.  < 

e.  Testing  consensus — Asking  to 
see  if  the  group. is  nearlAg  a  decision; 
sending  up  a  tril  balloon  to  test  a 
possible  conclusion. 

f.  Being  in  control — When  group  ' 
is  dragging  (apathetic^  initiates 

^  action  takes  own  responsibility. 


g.  Being  prOlluctlve.— Offering  a 
variety  of  Ideaf  to  the  group;  offer- 
ing facts;  providing  revelant  Informa- 
tion about  group  concerns . 

h.  Being  Inventive — offering 
unique  and  creative  suggestions  for 
group  on  which  to  work — Seeing  things 
from  a  different  perspective. 

EVALUATION 

What  Is  i^ant  by  Integrating  ideas? 

2.    How  does  a  group  mi^nager  test  for^ 
consensus? 


Id.     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:  IdentlfJ? 
eight  maintenance  questions. 

1.    Define  isalntenance  functions  as 
those  skills  that  promote  the  atmos- 
phere and  Induceotent.  Maintenance 
functions  are  skills  that  promote 
participation.    TOie  group  functions  «a 
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a  group,  knd,  therefore,  promotes 


effective 


task  functions, 


*2.     Identify  JMght  maintenance  func- 


mm. 


a.  Helping  otherB  contrlbute— 
Helplng  to  kie^p  coimnunlcatlons  channels 
open;  sug^e^tlng  procedures  that  permit 
sharlitg  remarks. 

b.  Accepting  others  feelings — 
Non-^Judgejaental,  It  Is  O.K.  to-be- 
dlffcren.t.    Verbal  expression,  exhib- 
its toletjence.  Ip  not  ctltlcal  pf  other 
members 's|  feelings. 

c.  ^presslag  group  feelings — 
Shares  perceptions  about  the  group. 
Anxious y  apathetic,  dependent. 

d.  Revlevlng  group  process — How 
the  group  is  functioning;  l;e,,  how 
group  Is  making  decisions,  are  all  th# 
members  participating  and  who  controls 
the  group. 


«.    Stirring  things  up — Catalyst, 
provocative. 

f.  Harmonizing  and  compromising— 
Attempting  to  reconcile  disagreements; 
reducing  tensions;  getting  people  to- 
explore  differences.    When  own  Idea 

of  status  Is  Involved  In  a  conflict, 
offering  a  conproolse  which  yields 
status;  admitting  error;  modifying  in 
the  Interest  of  group  cohesion. 

g.  Enjoying  the  process — Create 
Interest  and  excitement.  Invites  others 
St)^s  involve^nt:  and  eagerness. 

'  hy    Giving  Interpersonal  feedback, 
l^rovlidea  appropriate  feedback  to  others 
About  their  behavior  In  the  group. 
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EVALUATION 


1.  What  Is  meafit  by  expreBslng  the 
group ^8  feelings? 

2.  What  Is  meant  by  harmonizing?  ^ 
Compromising? 


CONCLUSION  (10  Hlnutes) 


SUMMARY 


1.  We've  taken  a  look  at  these  dimen- 
sions of  facilitator  effectiveness. 

fl)    The  person 

(2)  Skills 

(3)  Techniques 


-*-4Y*-*'*-^'" 


2.    We  also  looked  at  four  phases  of 
group  process  and. the  appropriate 
Interventions  for  each.    These  were: 

(1)  Gathering  together  < 

(2)  Standstill 

(3)  Biting  through ^ 

(A)    '*The  Taalng  power  of  the 
great." 


■  ».  H  t'fV  N*«fV 


3«    This  led  to  eight  task  Functions 

A«    IIM*  finally  we  considered  eight 
maintenance  functions. 

lUMdnrivATiON 

Merely  attending  a  lecture  on  ^roup 
manager  is  not  going  to  make  you  a  good, 
manager «    The  i|ibst  effective  managers 
have  practiced  their  skills  for  years 
and  they  are  still  learning. 

For  •  the  next  few  hours  through  exercises 
you*  11  have  the  ofj^rtunity  to  practice 
and  develop  your  own  Individual  group 
, laadar, style. 


10 
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a!pplication 

1.  Direct  to  students  to  small  groups 
for  ouinageiMBht  exercises. 

2.  Hoytr  91:     Each  student  will  Intro- 
duce thesiselires  to  the  entire  group 
stating  the  following: 

,  NAME 
BASE 

YEARS  IN  SOCIAL  ACTIONS 
ANY  OTHER  PERTINENT  DATE  THEY 
DEEM  NECESSARY. 

3.  Hour  #2!  *  Have  each  student  com- 
plete the  Individual  AAP  Exercise 

Wo r kshee t .    This  Is  done  Independently. 
(20  Minutes)  ^ 

A.    After  20  Minutes  the  group  Is 
devlded  lnt;o  dyads  or  triads  (which 
ever  Is  applicable)  to  discuss  the 
Individual  AAP  worksheet.    This  is 
doj^e  for  30  minutes. 

5.    Hour  #3;    Direct  each  student  to 
complete  the  group  Affirmative  Actions 
Plan  Worksheet  (to  develop  a  contract) 
whilch  reflects  the  goals  of  the  group 
and  It^s  means  of  accompjLishlng  these* 
goalt4    T^hey  are  to  be  specific  and 
this  Is  done  Independently.     (20  Mln) 

^.    After  20  minutes  the  group  Is 
divided  Into  dyads  or  t raids  to  dis- 
cuss the  group  Affirmative  Actions  Plan 
Worksheet.    This  Is  done  for  30  minutes. 

7.  H#ur  f^i    During  the  next  50  minutes 
the  group  will  come  up  with  their  group 
Affirmative  Actions  Plan. 

8.  During  the  CTT  hours  the  grouf^  Is 
to  preparf  a  display  for  the  bulletin 

^board  In  the  group  room  that  Includes 
mil  the  Items  listed  on  the  group  Man- 
agement Project  Worksheet  **Our  EOT  Gro^^ 
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9*    Hour  »5:     Each  »tud#nt  will  hrfvc 
20  minutjis  to  complete  the  Group 
Growth  Evaluation  Worfcaheet*  (Thla 
la  done  independently) . 

10.  After  2a  lalnutes  the  group  Is 
divided  into  dyad8  or  triads  to  dls- 
cuaa  the  group  growth  evaluation  work- 
etheet.    This  la  done  for  30  mlai||^a« 

•I  . 

11.  Hour  »6:  the  group  haa  50  minutes 
to  process  the  group  growth  evaluation 
workaheet . 


13, 


vt:: 
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GROUP  MANAGEMENT  -  PART  I 


OUJECTIVL 

In  A  tii'rlu  of  ttiaall  group  fltructureci  €xperl«ncQd  cUinonBCrace  inter- 
personal  cooittunlcatlon  behaviors  In  accordance  with  the  group  management 
performance  teat. 

INTRODUCTION  ^ 

V/lien  the  terdf  group  facilitation  la  diacusaed  within  the  ^oclal  Actions 
framework »  normally »  it  la  aaaoclated  with  the  drug  and  alcohol  section • 
Thla  ia  underatandable  since  ,  tha  large  case  load  of  the  drug  and  alcohol 
aection  dAianda  that  a  counselor  at tempt a  to  change  (intervene)  in- 
appropriate behavior  X alcohol  or  drug  abuse)  by  seeing  members  of  the 
rehabilitatioif'  programs  as  a  group  rather  than  as  individuals.  Human 
Relatione  and  Equal  Opportunity  alao  work  with  groups  although  the^e 
^re  of  a  different  type  and. governed  by  decidely  different  purposesa 
Human  Relafrlona  focuaea  in  on  individual  and  group  behavior  aa  it  effects 
the  mlaeion  of  the  inetaliatloni  utilising  a  learning  group  which  can  be 
deacribed  aa  a  T-Grdup  (training  group^  with  set  goals  defined  as  Dsslred, 
..;^mlng  Outcomes).    Such  groups  allow  individual  participants  td  focus  , 
in  on  their  behavior  and  attitudea^  experiment  with  new  behavior  (for 
example  dlacontinue  the  use  of  flag  words  which  can  be  hasardous  to  one*s 
health)  and  apply  thla  new  learning  to  the  ;on-*the«*j4>b  environment «  It 
takes  a  epeclal  skill  Including  owareneas  of  oneS  self  in  order  to  deal 
with  thla  type  of  group  on  a^  dally  basiSa    isimllarly^  Equal  Opportunity 
functlona  with  groupa.    Theae  may  include  the  conBumder^s,  ataf  f  ^  the  Top 
T1iree»  Flrat  Sergoanta»  the  base  Advisory  Council,  Eqtnn  Opportunity 
personnel  in  each''' squadron »  etc  a    Each  on<b  of  these  groups  is  unique  in 
many  rospecti  and  a  full  unders tending  of  the  dynamics  of  each  will  help 
maka  the  Job  of  managing  an  EOT  program  eaalera    Set  rulea  for  handling 
eaoii  onp  of  the  groupa  mentioned  do  not  exiat»  but  there  are  general  ^ulde- 
linos  which  may  apply.    Tlie  giuidellfiea  require  individualization  to  fit 
then  ^o'the  uttlqueneaa  of  any  Inatallatlon. 

In  broad  general  termft^  a  group  will  be  governed  by  theories:  the 
content  (taak)p  process  (ni||intenance)  and  structure  which  uctertnlnes  how 
«Mch  of,  these  will  be  liit^rrelated.    These  theories  apply  to  ^11  types 
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of  groups  mad  bM«d  on  thmm  «  group  l«Mi«r  dstspmioM  how  t;p  \xmm  thm  uomt 
•ff«ctlv«  dlMMloM  to  liwur#  thm  group*«  •ucciss.    In  all  cmmmm  pajtl«nc« 
im  rmquttmd.    Mmmm  Advisory  Councils  ars  thm  momt  difficult  of  all  groups 
to  Mmag«  In  a  ssnss  bscauss  It  sssm  saslsr  to  do  it  yoursalf  vlth  a  largs 
•nough  staff  than  it  is  to  ruljr  oa  a  counoil  to  surfaca  Irritants  for  ths 
ro—siulsr  to  vork  bn«    But  ths  CouaGil»  liks  any  group^  follows  a  pattsm 
of  phasss  and  for  sach  phasa  thars  ars  actions  which  can*ba  taksn  (called 
intsrvsntioos)  which  whsq  us  ad  at  ths  right  tiiM  can  turn  a  non-forking 
group  into  a  functional  group.    >thiA  rslatso  to  the  amount  of  individual 
participation*    In  som  casss  im^ivlduals  may  navsr  partlclpata  wllllaglyi 
but  that  is  ths.  sxcaption  sod  not  ths  ruls  daspits  what  you  think  of  your 
BAG.    Kaap  in  nind  that  thard  ara  ways  to  sncouraga  individual  participa- 
tion and  ways  to  fliscoursg^  particif^atioiji.    dorporatlons  psy  thousands 
annually  po  huMui  ralatlons  spscislist  to  trsin  thslr  managars  on  ths  con- 
capts  of  tsaa  building.    Thass  ara  Just  s  fsw  of  ths  srsss  which  will  bs 
discusssd  but  kUkp  in  nind  thst  nous  of  thsss  thsoriss  ars  absoj^uta.  T\\m 
nost  iiq>ortant  alsnant  ot  group  managSMnt  la  not  ths  thsbry  but  tha  group 
aanagar. 


INFORMATION  '  » 

GROUP  MANAGER  QUALITIKS,  SKILLS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

Qualitiss 

ThM«.«r«  th«  thing*  ch«c  r«f«r  to  you  «•  «n  ladlvldiuiLl  sine*  you  are 
tt  '  Host  Important  claiMnt  of  th«  group.    A«  •  group  manager  workii^g  with 
a  nmt  group,  you  «ay  ask  youraalf,  '*What  ±m  my  raaponalbUlty,  or  what  does 
a  group  managar  do?"    In  general  a  group  manager  seta  the  tone  for  ch^  group 
which  encourages  success  (hoireyer  defined)  of  the  group.    You  must  be  person 
ally  Involved.    Your  actions,  how  you  do  thlligs,  and  what  you  say  are  Impor- 
tant.   Four  personal  qualities  are  a  part  of  this  dimension: 

^     EMPATHY.    This  refers  to  understanding  ths  other  person.    It  does  not 
mean  sympathy.  .  Empathy  may  , be  expressed  by  analogies  and  metaphors.  It 
requires  that  a  group  manager  must  be  able  to  accurately  perceive  what 
anbther  parson  la  experiencing  ahd  conmuin  lea  ting  to  you.    Take  the  axample 
of  a  BAG  repr«sentative  dlscusslpg  Increasing  polarization  wl^ln  a  small 
unit  that  has  no  base  vide  implications.    There  are  several  ways  of  respond- 
ing to  that  rapraaentatlvet 

1.    "I  haven't  had  any  other  reports  of  polarization  IncreaiLlng  on 
tha  base;  that  saeaui  Co  be  a  personal  problem.    I  suggest  that  you  deal 
with  it  the  beat  way  you  can." 

.  2.    '*!  haven *t  had  any  .other  reports  of  increasing  polarisation  on 
the  base,  so  it  aeeoM  that  the  problems  may  be  confined  to  your, unit.  This 
is  nothing  unusual,  and  It  may  mean  that  there  ara  aom^  underlying  problema 
that  you  may  not  be  aware  of.    Ut's  talk  about  some  things  that  may  help 

out."  '  ^  f 
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3.     "I  really  feel  for  ydu.     PoUrliatlon  can  bo  a  big  problem, 
and  It  Mnu  that  you'll  really  have  your  hands  fMll  trying  to  figure 
out  what  to  do  about  it.     Hey,  I'm  aorry  that  you're  going  through  th.it. 

In  the  flrat  exa«ple  don't  expect  the  reprpaentatlve  bo  say  anything 
again  in  the  near  future.     In. the  laat  example  the  repreaeatatlve  knows 
that    aomewhere  there's  aowebody  that  really  feels  sorry (sympathe t ic ) ,  but; 
^o  what? 

ACCEPTANCE.    Recogniie  that  others  haye  values  which  fhay  be  different 
frow  your  own.     If  you  recognize  another's  right  to  J?e  different,  you'll 
understand  the  general  principle  of  acceptance.    This  does  not  mean 
that  you^have  to  agree  with  another  person 't  point  of  view,  but  recognize 
that  they  have  the  right  to  it.     Many  members  of  groups  will  be  pre- 
judiced, and  that  is  their  right.     At  the  same  time  these  members  may 
"  not  practice  diacrimifiatloh.     Accept  a  person's  right  to  be  different 
as  long  as  it  doesn't  conflict  with  policy  or  another's  rights, 

V. 

•  I  * 

CONGRUENCE.    A  group  manager  must  be  real  and  genuine  Jn  relation- 
ship with  group  members.     Keep  in' touch  with  your  feelings  and  act 
accordingly.     Many  middle  managers  l\ave  given  briefings  on  EOT  when 
they  don't  believe  in  the  program,  and  it  comes  across  that  way. 

FLEXIBILITY.    After  arriving  at  a  well  thought  out  solution  to  a 
problem,  you  may  atlll  be  %nron^.    Do  not  be  to  rigid  that  you  cannot 
afford  ,to  liaten  to  other*.     It  may  be  necesaary  to  adapt  to  whatever 
f  %t  changing  situation  la. 

Skills  '  . 

The  second  dimenaion  of  •£ fectivenesa  is  the  akill  of  the  Individual 
manager.     Five  apeclflc  skills  will  be  diacussed  here;    you  may  know  of 
some  others. 

'  .1 
LISTENING.    There  la  a  difference  between  heating  and  listening. 
Hearing  may  be  called  a  physical  process.     For  example,  a  person  hears 
in  their  sleep.     In  a  office  a  person  gets  used  to  the  ordinary  aound 
of  aircraft  overhead,  so  they  do  not  pay  any  , attentloh. .     The  iame 
holda  true  for^automobUe  noise  on  a  long  trip.    Listening  In  fthl^i  context 
means  actively  reaching  out  for  what  another  has  to  say.     Learn  to  pick 
up  all  the  clues  that  othera  throw  out  whether  they  are  verbal  or  non- 
verbal. 

EX?W:SSING  ONE'S  SELF.   Keep  in  mind  that  it  Is  Important  that  a 
ttessage  'ba  given  clearly  if  It  la  to  be  undeit-stood.    It  takes  quite  a  while 
to  form  coBpunlcatlve  akille.  but  coawunlcatlon  by  the  group  manager  is 
a  key  element  of  the  group's  succesa. 
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BKSPONDXMC.    Pick  up  what  Is  happ«alnt  within  a  group  and  addraas 
It.    This  includaa  idantifying  tha  rolaa  that  Mabars  taffll  to  axhibit. 

<_ 

I 

OBSERVING.    Looking  for  tha  bahivior  of  individual  group  maabata  ia 
vary  laf>ortaftC.    Part  II  of  this  SW»  '*What  to  Look  for  in  Groups,"  frou 
tha  1972  Annual  Handbook  for  Group  Pacili^atara  praaanta  aoma  intarasting 
inaighta  aa  to  what  to  look  for  in  groupa. 

INTERVIEWING.    TY\m  idaa  of  Intervantion  ia  taking  action  dasignad  to 
produca  car tain  affact*  within  a  group.    Thla  nay  uaan  changing  tha  ba- 
havior  of  a  group  or  laaraly  aatcing  tha  group  in  a  cartaln  dirfctlon. 
An  axaapla  would  ba  fo<!ualng  tha  attantion  of  tha  group,  on  a  problam  which 
it  may  ba  avoiding.    In  tha  caaa  of  two  naabara  who  do  not  agraa  on  an 
iaaua,  an  Intarvantion  may  aaan  inviting  tha  two  to  raaolva  thair  disagraa^ 
■ant  outaida  tha  maating  or  further  nagotiatlona  batwaan  tha  two. 

Tachnlquaa  to  Plan  Objactlvaa 

A  auccassful  group  managar  raliaa  on  a  varlaty  of  tachniquaa  to 
achiava  an  objactiva.  Four  tachnlquaa  that  apply  Xo  a  varlaty  of  group 
aattinga  will  b^  diacuaaadt 

STRUCXUKSD  EXPERIENCES.    A  atructurad  axparianca  la  an  outlina  of 
activltiaa  for-  groups  and  indlviduala  daaignad  with  a  pradlctabla  out- 
cons  in  mli^.    Thay  ar*  oftan  call  ad  aam— »  but  tha  word  gana  doaa  not 
fully  aocoayaaa  tha  copplaixlty  of  tha  group  activity.    If  unit  EOT 
pc  aonnal  ara  balng  trained  aa  a  group  to  appraclata  tha  impact  dla- 
crimination  baa  on  an  iudividual,  a  good  tachniqua  may  ba  to  aatabliah 
a  atructurad  akparianct  whara  aaabara  of  a  group  ara  allowad  to  axparianca 
dlacrimination  within  a  controllad  anvifonmant*    A  atructurad  axparianca 
allowa  tha  mambara  of  a  group  to  laam  from  thi4x  own  bahavior  and  tha 
bahavlor  of  ochara.    Thla  la  iMOoapllahad  through  fiva  aspacta  of  tha 
atructurad  axparianca  which  anoouragaa  laamingt  ' 

Rxparlandng.    Partiolpanca  bacoma  Involvad  in  tha  activity. 
Thay  act  and  bahava  In  aoma  way;  thay  obaarva,  aaa  and  aay  aomathlng. 
Cooaidar  a^ln  tha  axam|>la  of  training  unit  EOT  rapraaantativa  oni  dla*^ 
crlmloatiom.    An  •varanasa  axdual^  axarciaa  la  daaignad  to  hava  parsona 
axparianca  balng  on  both  aldaa  of  dlacrimination  aa  tha  victim  and  tha 
•ggv—mox*    In  thaaa  rolaa  partldpanta  axpaVtanca  both  aldas. 

PublUhing.    In  this  phasa  partldpanta  ahara  w|^at  thay  laArnad, 
thalr  raactiona,  obparvatlona  with  othara  who  hava  almllar  axpariancaa. 

Procaaalng.    This  la  a^  Intagratlbn  of  tha  aharing  that  auargad 
in  tha  pravloua  phaaa.    Tha  dynamlca  of  tha  activity  ara  axplorad»  diacuaaad 
and  avaluatad  with  othars. 
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G«n«rall*tng.     H«r«  g^neralitations  are  extracted  for'thn  experlcn.e 
For  exaaplf,  g.neralliatlona  on  how  it  feels  to  be  the  victiih/aggresBor  In 
diecr'lalnatlon  vould  be  aultabl*.     StAtlng  learning  in  this  way  can  help 
participants  further  define,  clarify  and  elaborate  the*. 

'  .Applying.    This  is  the  planned  uee  of  the  prlnclplee  derived  from 
the  experience.  '  ^ 

StrQctured  expeiiences  are  very  useful  and  they  are  auitable  to  a  varirtv 
of  groups,  while  they  are  unsuitable  for  other  types  of  groups.     Aii  EOT 
Technidian  may  uie  structured  experiences  in  trsining  seminars  for  ui>it  HOT 
personnel  or  the  Human  Relations/HRC  representatives.     They  ar«  not  suitable 
<pr  the  coBoander's  staff  unless  of  course  it  is  a  leadership  workshop. 


INSTRUMENTS.    A  variety  of  psychological  tests  are .available  to  measure 
anything  from  intelligance  and  aptitude  to  general  interest.     Such  tests  may 
be  used  in  screening  a  group  of  prospective.  EOT  personnel.*  These  test^  should 
only  be  administered  and  interpretsd  by  qualified  personnel.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  with  Mental  Health  for  the  use  and  applicability  of  toting. 

LECTURETTE.    A  lecturette  is  a  small  lecture  presented  to  a  group  on 
some  aspect  of  the  $ro\ip  experlsnce,  task  functi^ons  or  maintenance  functions. 
An  HRC  whose  poor  performance  may  be  traced  to  unf amillarity  with  all  aspects 
of  the  EOT  program  dutiss  and  responsibilities  may  be  educated  through  the 
use  of  lecturettes  on  diffsrent;  subjects  at  each  meeting, 

...  r  ' 

CONFRONTATION.    When  there  ia  an  incongruency  between  what  one  is  doing 
and  what  one  is  saying,  ths  irtcongruity  (but  not  necesiarily  the  person)  must  b 
confronted.    For  example,  whlls  briefing  first  aergeants  on  your  bast,  one 
xndividual  atates  that  there  aren't  any  problems  in  the  unit  where  ^hat  NCO  Is 
assigned.     At  the  same  time  you  know  that  over  the  last  quarter,  EOT  received 
the  majority  of  complaints  from  that  unit.    This  is  an  incongruence.  Another 
relates  more  specifically  to  an  Indiyldual..  In  the  example  of  training  unit 
representatives  on  discrlmin/itlon  awareness,  if  one  of  the  Individuals  says 
tfiat  flag  %rards  pertiinlAg  t6  the  athnic  group  that  person  is  associated  with 
is  nottiinf  to  be  coniemed  about,  but  at  the  same  time  every  time  the  words 
are  mentioned  the  person  clenches  their  fist,  that  is  an  incongruence. 


EXERCISE  I 


Complete  the  following  ejjercise. 

1.  Wh.it  are  the  easential  group  manager  qualities  necessary  for  effective 
group  management? 

2.  Which  skills  i*re  saseAtl*l  for  effective  group  management?  * 

.3.    What  ara  the  techniques  a  gto\jp  manager  can  use  in  group  management? 
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PHASES  OF  GROUP  PROCESS  AND  APPROPRIATE  INTERVKNT ION 


Each  gr^up,  whathar  a  naw  conmand  ataf f  or  a  miw  HRC,  characteristically 
goas.  through  a  varlaty  of.atagaa.     In  aach  stage  tharc  ajre  Issues' or  con- 
cema  which  nay  be  personal  to  each  of  the  roembeta.     Intereventlons  for^ 
each  of  theke  lasues  aaalst  the  group  In  going  through  the  stage. 

Stage  One.     Gathering  Together  ' 

This  is  the  Initial,  phase  of  a  new  group,  command  staff,  unit  EOT 
representatives,  committee,  couricll,  whatevei:.     It  may  last  one,  or  several 
sessions  depending  on  the  progress lo^j  of  the  group.    At  times,  as  new 
members  jdln  an  established  group  (offlice  staff,  conmittee,  douncil) , 
they  may  voice  concerns  slmll^ar  to  the  isaueA  of  this  stage. 

ISSUESf.     Inclusion  Is  a  primary  l^suc,  that  is,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  group  ^nd  who  is  not.     Thla  is  aasociated  with  another  issue  of  "what- 
to-do",  that  is  what  do  I  as  in  individual  do  in  this  group,,  what  is  my 
role,  function  and  responsibility?    Additionally ,  Identity*"  loss ,  that 
la  what  it  costs  peraonally  to  be  a  member  of  the  gr6up\  often  /ktlsea  as 
an  issue.    Take  the  position  of  a  team  of  EOT  technicians  >sent  to  a  base 
that  has  Juat  had  a  major  Incident  to  assist  the  base  in  resolving  its 
problema.    Each  of  the  team  nenbers' la  a  recogalzed  expert  on  their  home 
installations,  how  it's  the  quaa^ipn  on  how  in  individual  expert  blends 
in  with  a  tttan  of  experts.    -Fqf  opat  persons  this  la  not      problem,  others 
simply  cannot  work  effectively  wfth  others  who  are  6r\  an  eqirtsl  level  with 
t   !  same  general  skill  and  expertirSQ.'. 

INTERVENTIONS.     Role  'clarifications  outlining  the  proper  role  of  each 
member'  is  tbe  first  procedure  in  this  e«aiiip4.e.    Others  may  incj.>ide  trr»at 
building,  tha^  is  , can  I  a^  s  ^roMP  menber*  trust  anothar  group.  i*enber.  By 
Modeling  the  ideal  participant  the  *irpu^  leader  sets'  th«  exeipplie..  .An  EOT-. 
staff  sloppy  ln.^h«lr  appejarance^hould  not  expect  unit  EOT V|pir«k8e^tat Ives 
to  be  better  thfii.  themselves  in  appearance  when  conducting  ^business . 
Safety  ia  an  appropriate  intervention^ in  orientations  of  HRCs.,  that  is, 
who  is  supposed. to  do  what  and  how.    If  HRC  arabers  ar^  expected  to  surface 
irritantSi  this,  is  decidedly  different  from  receiving  complaints  on  a  1587, 
Interviewing  and  Complaints  Validation.  ' 

Stage  Two,     Standstill  ■  ^ 

This  is  a  troublesome/ stage.     It ; of ten -involves  a  denial  of  the  complex- 
ity'of  the  task  of  the  group,  avoldahce  of*  the  task  (an  HRC's  reluctance 
to  surface  probl«$w  for  example,  or  k  denial  that  a  change  is  possible  or 
needed  (like  a  cbamsnd  staff  wprking'  grqu^  90  military  justice  objectives 
of  the  Affirnative  Actions  Plfn  th«t*s  Just  bc«n  given    Requires  Attention 
by, the  Goranander). 

ISSUES.     Innedlately  after  the  group  has  a  feeling  for  the  task  at  hand, 
say  problcn  solving,  s  polsrity  between  thinking  and  feeling  may  occur.  The 
awareness  that  a  change  is  possible  or  that  solution  is  available  may  be 
met  by  a  denial  of  that  possibility  or  th«  need  for  change.^ 

•6  ■•  \  •  ■ 


Community  groiipH  /ind  banc  organ  I  zai  lonN  uniting  for  poH  I  t  I  vr  <  liMUHi  i>ltrn 
run  Into  a  rulu^^tance  to  move  beyond  the  talking  atagOi  confuLslng  tUv 
thought  that  changa  Ig  poggibla  and  necasaary  and  tha  feeling  that  It  Is 
Impoaaible'  at  thm  .^ama  tiiM.    Ragragpion  is  another  Isaue  that  is  marHed 
by  faar  and  angtr  or  tanalon  reaultlng  for  the. thought /feeling  conflict. 
Regreaaion  here  taeana  moving  to  the  aafe  poaition  which  In  essence  rne^ms 
doing  nothing..   A  new  EOT  atgff  aa  a  group^  after  the  initial  reallzAilon 
of  the  dutlea  involved  in^he  career  and  the  risk  aqcordlngiy,  may  elect 
in  thia  stage  to  regreaa  and  in  effect  do  nothing  meaningful  about  the 
problcma  at  hand  out  of  faar,  cenaion,  etc.    Thia  stage  may  also  involve 
a  challenge  of  valuea  and  beliefa  of  the  group.    This  Is  especially  trye 
of  minority  ethnic  groupa  >who  have  adopted  valuea  that  assign  a  certain 
claas  or  atandard  to  anothkr  ethnic  group.    Their  valua  ay^items  may  be 
challenged  by  coming  Into  focus  with  EOT,     Conaidcr  the  case  of  an 
unit  EOT  repreaentatlve  who  after  local  training  on  discrimination  realize*; 
that  he  or  she  is  still  prejudiced.     Resistance  to  change  Is  the  final 
iaaue.,    An  ethnic  association  for  example,  content  in  thi.i  stage  with 
talking  about  another  ethnic  group  may  reels t  all  attempts  lo  channel  this 
talk    into  cdnstryctive  chinnela  for  poaltlve  change. 

INTERVENTIONS.    Actiona  can  be  taken  to  move  a  group  out  of  this  stagf* 
and  progr^aa  to  positive  action.     Challenging  the  "eit;her  or"  type  options 
ralaad  by  group  members  with  "both  and"  type  options  is  one  ;interv€ntion. 
Thingg  are  rarely  so  absoluce  that  "either  or"  is  the  only  way  out.  Expand 
the  options  of  th^e  group.     Bralnatormlng  is  an  excellent  tool  for  expanding 
options.    Experiential  work  In  exploring  new  behavior  may  be  important.> 
Training  In  interviewing  techniques  may  be  helpful  for  example  to  EOT  per- 
sonnel or  HRP  representatlvee  that  find  it  difficult  to  surface  the  irritants 
in  their  unite.    Down  play  peat  history  if  this  la  b,  factor  in  the  standstill 
Four  hundred  years»  a  history  of  confiscated  land  are  elements  of  history, 
but  they  ate  Just  "hlatory"  and  It  may  be  neceasary  to  play  down  history  to 
|(et  a  group  to  deal  with  the  preaent  reality. 

Stage  Three.     Biting  Through  ^  , 

If  the  interventions  are  aucceasful  in  the  second  stage,  the  group  will 
move  on  to  heightened  activity  and  awareness  of  its^own  power  and  ability « 
TheHssuea  and  Interventlone  Hated  are  by  no  mesne  all  of  the  possible 
^ynamlca  involved  in  a  group.    A  aucceeeful* group  manager  combines  .study 
j^ith  experience  and  practice^  that  ultimately  tfkes  a  group  beyond  a 
standstill. 

ISSUES.    As  the  poeslblllty  for  change  becomes  apparent »  conflict  may 
develop.    This  could  be  a  cqnillct  between  an^  aware  HRC  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  military  regulation  that  a  certa^ri  ethnic  group  finds  undesirable. 
Experimentation  with  new  waya  of  doing  things  is  a  characterlatlc  Issues  of 
this  atage»  and  at  the  aame  tlme»  a  group  may  Juat  begin  to  feel  Its  power. 
Here  power  and  authority  are  aeen  aa  part  of  the  group,  as  well  as  possoBsed 
by  the  Individual  member.    V/hen  active  members  of  a  succeasful  HRC  slirface 
a  baae  wide  Irritant »  the  general  feeling  in  respohding  to  those  who  have 
raiaed  the  isaue  ls»  "1*7.1  te^ake  it  to  the  HRC  at  the  next  meeting  and  let 


you  know  the  qutcome".     Th«  imBue  of  pdwtr/authorl ty  id  one  rea«on  that 
many  non-EOT  probl^M  com#  before  the  councils  when  the  members  are  fully 
aware  of  the  Air  Force  policy  on  HRCe.     Similarlyi  after  some  initial 
auccesses  in  their  unlta,  aome  EOT  repreaentatives  may  have  the  foe  ling  ^ 
that  they  are  not  ready  for  anything  Mnd  can  do  everything. 

INTERVENTIONS.  »  Reality,  whatever  the   reality  c  (?nst  I  Uitcs ,   Is  a  proper 
Intervention.     Such  dn  intervention   U  Lalled  relalty  orientation.  loir^'cl 
conirontation  of  the  Issues  may  be  necelTdary  and  when  the  sn>oke  clears 
the  group  , may  have  progreaaad  to  the  fourth  stage. 

r 

Stage  Foyr.     Taming  the  Power  ' 

Here  the  roembars  are  fuaed    Into  a  working  group  that  knows  Its 
responsibility.    The  epitome  of  an  effective  EOT  program  is  a  staff  fully 
'  inspired  by  the  commander  to  work  the  Affirmative  Actions  Plan,  strong/ 
active  unit  EOT  personnel  reaolvlng  problems  at  the  lowest  level  possible, 
an  active  Human  Relations  Council  and  effective  Social  Actions  personnel 
in  each  of  the  branches.     Of  course  this  is  the  epitome  and  if  such  a 
base  exists,  it  is  a  well  kept  Secret.     In  this  stage  the  group  is  virtually 
on  its  own. 

ISSUES.     Testing  out  new  possibilities  is  a  primary  issue.  Associated 
with  testing  out  is  the  integration  of  ideaa  as  the  group  achieves  a  decree 
of  fusion  and  trust  develops  be^t^^een  members.     Professional  regard  or 
affection' may  develop  between  the  member  of  the  group  that  has  been  fused. 
F1   ally  there  is  the  contract  to  fulfill  responsibilities  and  an  awareness 
of  the  terminal  point  when  the  group  completes  its  work  may  be  considered 
finished.    A  terminal  ^olnt  does  not  mean  that  a  group,.ends  its  work  but  It 
may  mean  that  the  group  saes  M  new  beginning.    EOT  representative^  who  have' 
.successfully  managed  RpT  within  a  unit  (supervisor  conflicts,  work  schedules 
flag  words,  etc),  may ;;tiow  atai  the  possibility  of  extending  EOT  to  all 
facets  of  the  base  as  a  naw  beginning! 

INTERVENTION.      These  stagey  for  the  group  manager  are  ^  careful 
process  of.  observations  and.  selected  interventions.     A  group  for  "Example 
does  not  call  a  meeting  and  announce  that  it  is  ready  for  a  new  beginning^ 
Jusc  as  particlpanta  in  a  peraonal  growth  program  don't  cbroe  to  work  one 
day  and  announce  that  they  ate  self-actualized.    The  basic  interventidn 
here  Is  to  do  nothing  and «let  the  group  progress  on  Its -own  while  the  group 
manager  fades,  but  does  not  disappear  into  the  background.     If  this  seems 
disappointing,  consider  that  your  Job  as  a  group  manager  has  been  a  success; 
besides,  as  soon  as  the  group  starts  Its  new /beginning,  the  process  starts 
alL  o\ter.' 
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t.XKHCJSK  II 


Complete  the  followlnK  t^xerclBo. 

1.  Whet  le  the  meet  troublesome  group  s^age? 

2.  Role  t^lesslflcetion  Is  most  common  In  which  stage? 

3.  Which  stage  is  thought  to  be  the  central  period  of  ?roup  development? 
A.  Where  does  the  facilitator  begin  to  let  go? 

( 

TASK  AND  MAIJl^ENANCE  FUNCTIONS 


Task  and  maintenance  functions  arc  essential  lor  effective  group 
management.     Task  is  the  content  and  maint^ance  is  the  process.  Both 
ire  essential  for  group  functioning.    We  will  be  discussing  task 
functions  first  then  look  at  maintenance  functionav'  ^ 

task  Functions  ,  ,  ' 

definition:    Task  functions  are  those  skills  that  facilitate  going 
about  doing  the  groups  work. ^  Their  purpose  is  to  facilitate  aA  coordinate 
group  effort  in  the  ielection  end  definition  of  a  connon  problem  and  In  the 
solution  of  that  problem.    Task  functions  Include  the  following: 

SETTING  GOALS.    Thls^li  simply  suggesting  objectives  for  the  g^oup 
.vn  which  to  work.    It  involves  proposing  a  task  or  goal «  defining  a  group 
problem;  suggesting  a,proCe4Hre. 

SOLVING  PROBLEMS.     Suggf sting  stepd  for  solving  problems.  The 
member  damonstrat^es  a  capability  to  analyse  problems.    They  spell  out 
suggestions  In  terms  of  examples  or  developed,  meanings.t  offer  a  rationale 
for  suggestions  previously  made»  and  tty  to  deduce  how  an  idea  or 
SMggestion  would  w6rk  out  If  adopted  by  the  group. 

0 

MAKING  DECISIONS.  ^  Decfdingvbetweeii  alternative  suggestions  for 
group  actions  and  offering  a  decision  or  conclusion  for  the  group  to 
accept. 

^       INTEGRATING  IDEAS.    Pulling  together  related  ideas  and  restating 
suggestions  after  thf  group  has  discussed  them.    They  show  or  clarify  the 
relationship  among  Parlous  ideas^ and  suggestions,  try  to  pull  ideas  and 
suggestions  together/ or  try  to  coordinate  the  activities  of^  various 
members^ or  subgroups. 

*   TESTING  CONSENSUS.    Asking  to  see  If  the  group  is  nej^ring  a  decision; 
sending  up  a  t^ial  balloon  to  test  a  possible  conclusion. 

BEING  Jt}i  CONTROL.*    Initiating  action  and  taking  on  responjslbl  lity 
esprecially  when  tba  group  Is  dragging. 
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BEING  PRODUCTIVE.    Offering  a  variety  of  ideas  tt)  the  group  C  facts 
and  revelant  information  about  group  concerns.     They  may  offer  facts  or 
generalizations  which  are  **authoratatlve**  or  relates  cheir  own  experience 
pertaining  to  the  group  problem.  < 

BEING  INVENTATIVE*     Suggesting  or  proposing  ,to  the  group  new  ideas  or 
a  changed  way  of  regarding  the  group  prob^yn  ot  goal.     The  novelty  proposed 
may  take  the  form  of  suggestions  of  a  new  group  goal  os^  ^  new  definition  of 
the  problem*     It  may  take  the  form  o(  a  suggested  solution  or  some  way  of 
handling  a  difficulty  that  the  group  has  encountered*     It  may  take  the 
form  of  a  proposed  n«w  procedure  for  the  group »  a  new  way  of  organizing  the 
group  for  the  task  ahead.  f.  '  ' 

Maintenance  Functions 

DEFINITION*     Maintenance  functions  are  those  skills  that  promote  the 
atmosphere  and' Inducement •    They  are  ±he  functions  t^^at  promote  participation. 
Because  of  th^se  functions  the  group  functions  as  a  group  and^  therefore, 
promotes  effective  task  functions*  .They  include: 

HELPING  OTHERS  CONTRIBUTE*  Helping  to  keep  "conrounication  channels"  open; 
suggesting  procedures  that  permit  sharing  remarks*  Group  managers  accomplish 
this  function  by  inviting  other  group  members  to  participate.  The  best 
method  is  to  ask  them  questions^  (**We  haven't  got  the  ideas  of  Mr.  X  yet/* 
or  "why  don'  t  we  limit  the  length  of  our  contrlbu(4on8  ao  that  everyone  will 
have  a' chamce  to  contribute*")  .^P 


/  ACCEPTING  OTHERS'  FEELINGS*     Being  nort^-judgementaJ *     The  most  appropriate 
method  is    by  verbal  expressioi\  to  lej:^ther  members  know  that  it  is  Okay 
to  be  different.     It  is  characterized  by  exhibiting'  tolerance  and  no^ 
being  critical  of  other  memberf '  feelings*     Characteristics  of  this  function 
include:  ,  praise »  agreement  and  acceptance  of  the  contributions  of  others. 
The  members  indicate  wanat;^h  and  solidarity  in  their  attitu<{e  toward  oth^r  grou 
members »  pffer  commendation  and  praise  and  in  various  waylf^  Indicate  understand 
ing  and  acceptance  of  other  points  of  viev»  ideas  aifd  suggestions* 

^  . 

EXPRESSING  GROU^  FEELINtiS*     Sharing  ||^eptlons  about  the  group.  That 
it  is  anxious t  apathetic  or  dependent. 


REVIEWING  GROUP  PROCESS*     Reviewing  h(A/  the  group  is  functioning;  . 
i*e*,  how  the  group. is  making  decisionst  ar|s  all  the  members  participating 
and  who  coptrols  the  group*    They  keep  mental  records  of  various  aspects 
0^  group  proceps  and  feed-'such  data  with  proposed  interpretations  into  the 
group's  evaluation  of  its  own  procedures*  ^ 

STIRLING  THINGS  UP.     Being  a  ^catalyst  who  causes  an  action  or  rjaaction 
between  two  or  more  persons  by  8omet;hing  they  say  or  do*    They  may  provoke  . 
the  gorup  into  some  kind  of  action/reaction  by  ^  question  or  verbal  statement 
("It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  of  you  have  decided  to  support  each  other**, 
or  **when  jgroup  member' B  gets  into  difficelty  you  seem  co  rescue  him/her/' 
*'what's  that  all  about?''    Prods  the  group  to  action  or  decision^  attempts  to 
stimulate  br  arouae  '^greatar**  or  '^higher  quality**  activity**' 


HARMONIZING  AND  COMPROMISING.     An  atttapt  to  rtconcilc  disagreements;  . 
reducing  tensions;  gsttlng  people  to  explore  differences.    These  members 
usually  operate  f.ro«  within  a  conflict  in  which  their  idea  Is  Involved. 
They  may  6ffer  conproAises  by  yielding  status*  and  admit  lag  error,  by 
discipllng  themselves  to  Mlntain  group  harmony,  or  by  "coimalng  half-vay" 
In  moving  along  with  the  group.     The  member  may  also  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  in  a  conflict  situation. 

ENJOYING  TH£  PROCESS.     This  is  characterized  by  showing  Involvement  and 
engemees.     Facilitators  create  Intei^est  and  excitement  And  invite  others 
to  do  so. ' 

GIVING  INTERPERSONAL  FEEDBACK.     Providing  appropriate  feedback  to 
others  about  thelt  behavior  in  the  group.    The  feedback  should  be  descriptive, 
specific rneet  needs  of  both  receiver  and  giver,  be  about  behavior  receiver 
can  do  something  about.     It  should  ^e  well  timed  and  checked  to  insure  clear  * 
conaunlcation.     An  Important  aspect  is  to  insure  that  the  feedback  is  solicited, 


EXERCISE  III 
Complete  the  following  exercise. 


0 


1^  What  are  task  functions? 

2.  Which  taak  functions  damonst rates  a  capability  to  analyze  problems? 

3.  How  can  a  group  nenber  be  inventatlve?         *  c 

4.  What  is  meant  by  testing  consensus? 

5.  Which  maintenance  functions  Is  accomplished  by  inviting  other 
members  to  participate? 

6.  How  d9es*a  group  mmiager  let  others  know  that  it  is  okay  to  be*dlf ferent? 

7.  Nov  does  a  group  manager  reconcile  disagreements? 

f  ■  • 

SUMMARY  •  , 

The  dimensions  of  group  manager  effectiveness  w^rerlfempathy ,  acceptance, 
congruence  and  flexibility.    Those  skills^ associated  wltn  effective 
group  managewint  were:     listening,  expressing  one's  self,  observing,  intervening 
and  designing.    Finally,  the  techniques  involved:  the  use  of  structured 
experiences,  Instruaenta,  lectarettes  and  confrontations.  i 

<:roup  development  included  the  discussion  of  four  stages:  gathering 
together,  standstill,  biting  through  and  the  taming  power  of  the  great; 

Task  functions,  are  tho«e  skills  that  facilitate  goj,ng  ahout  doing  ^he 
group's  work.    These  were:  setting  goals,  solving  problems »  making  decisions, 
integrating  ideae,  testing  conifensus,  being  in  control,  being  productive 
and  being  inventatlve. 

Malnunance  skills  ar«  those 'skills  that  promote  participation.  These 
tills  were:    helping  other*  contribute,  accepting  others*  feelings,  expressing 
group  feelings,  reviewing  jroup  process,  stirring  things  up,  haraonis|ng.  ' 
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ancJ  compromising,  enjoying  the  process,  knd  giving  Intwpersonal  feedback. 

Remember  this  inforpatlon  will  increase  your  effectiveness  as  a 
group  manager.     By  understmn41ng  and  applying  this  information  in 
groups  here  In  school,  you  will  develop  the  skills  and  techniques  needed  to 
be  a  successful    KroUp  manager  In  the  field. 
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ANSWERS  TO  EXERCISES 


Exertjj^ise  I     ^  " 

1.  Empathy,  acceptance,  congruence,  and  flexibility. 

2.  Liateniog^  expressing  one's  self,  responding,  observing,  intervening, 
and  designing. 

3.  Structured  experiences.  Instruments,  lecturettes  and  confrontations. 
Exercise  II  *  ^ 

1.  Standstill 

2.  Gathering  together  « 

3.  Biting  through 

4.  The  taming  power  of  the  great 

Exercise  III  . 

1.  Those  skills  that  facilltiate  going  about  doing  the  gt-oup's  york. 

2.  Solving  problems.  '  , 

3.  Suggest  or  propose  new  ideas  or  a  changed  way  of  regarding  the  group  problem. 

4.  By  asking  '*are  we  in  agreement.** 
3.  Helping  others  to  contribute. 

6.    JBy  accepting  others'  feelings, 
f .  ^  By  harmonizing  and  compromizing. 

5?o 
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GROUP  HAKAGEMENT  -  PAJRT  II 
WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  QflOUPS 


In  all  human  interactions  there  are  two  m^jor  ingredients —content  and  prcK^ess.  The 
first  deals  with  the  subject  matter  or  the  task  upon  which  the  group  i;i  working.  In  moit 
interactions,  the  focus  of  attention  of  all  persons  is  on  the  content.  The  second  ingredient,  proceii, 
is  concerned  with  what  is  happening  between  and  to  group  members  while  the  group  is  working. 
Croup  process,  or  dynamics,  deals  with  such  items  as  morale,  feehn^  tone,  atmosphere,  influence, 
participation,  styles  of  influence,  leadership  struggles,  conflict,  competition,  cooperation,  etc. 
In  most  interactions,  very  little  attention  I5  paid  to  process,  even  when  it  is  the  major  cause 
of  ineffective  group  action.  Sensitivity  to  group  process  will  better  enable  one  to  diagnose  group 
problems  early  and  deal  with  them  more  effectively.  Since  these  processes  are  present  in  all 
groijps,  awareness  of  them  will  enhance  a  person  s  worth  to  a  group  ^nd  enable  him  to  be  a 
more  effective  group  participant. 

Below  are  some  observation  guidelines  to  help  on^rocess  analyze  group  behavior. 

Participation 

One  indication  of  involvement  is  verbal  participation.  Lx>ok  for  differences  in  the  amount 
of  participation  among  members. 

1.  Who  are  the  high  participators?  ^ 
i     2.  Who  are  the  low  participators? 

3.  Po  you  see  any  shif^  in  participation,  e.g.,  highs  become  quiet;  lows  suddenly  become 
'  talkative.  Do  you  see  any  possible  reason  for  this  in  the  group  s  interaction? 

4.  How  are  the  silent  people  .treated?  How  is  their  silence  interpreted?  Consent?  Dis- 
agreement? Disinterest?  Fear?  etc. 

5.  Who  talks  to  whom?  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  this  in  the  group  s  interactiorls? 

6.  Who  keeps  the  ball  rolling?  Why?  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  this  in  the  groups 
interactions? 

Influetife 

Influence  and  participation  are  not  the  same.  Some  people  may  speak  very  little,  yet  they 
capture  the  attention  of  tl^e  whole  group.  Others  may  talk  a  lot  but  are  generally  not 
listened  to  by  other  members. 

7.  Which  members  are  high  in  influence?  That  is,  when  they  talk  others  seem  to  listen. 

8.  Which  nniembers  are  low  in  influence?  Others  do  not  listen  to  or  follow  them.  Is  there 
any  shifhng  in  influence?  Who  shifts? 

9.  Do  you  see  any  rivalry  in  the  grouj^?  Is  there  a  struggle  for  leadership?  What  effect 
does  it  have  on  other  group  members? 

Styles  of  Influence 

Influence  can  take  many  forms^  It  can  be  positive  or  negative;  it  can  enlist  the  support 
or  cooperation  of  others  or  alienate  them.  How  af^rson  attempts  to  infloence  another  may  be 
the  crucial  factor  in  determining  how  open  or  closed  the  other  will  be  toward  being  influenced. 
Items  10  through  13  are  suggestive  of  four  styles  that  frequently  emerge  in  groups. 

10.  Autocratic:  Does  anyone  attempt  to  impose  his  will  or  values  pii  other  group  members 
or  try  to  push  them  to  nipport  his  decisions?  Who  evaluates  or  passes  judgment  on 
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other  groiip  momlMrv?  Do  any  members  block  action  when  it  is  not  moving  the 
direction  they  desire?  Who  pushes  to  "get  the  gKHtp  organized"? 

11.  Peacemaker:  Who  eagerly  sup|>orts  other  group  members'  decisions?  Does  anyone 
consistently  try  to  avoid  cotiflict  or  unpleasant  feelingsilft'om  being  expressed  by 
pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters?  Is  any  member  typically  deferential  toward 
other  group  members  —  gives  fhem  power?  Do  any  members  appear  to  avoid  giving 
negative  feedback,  i.e.,  who  will  l^vel  only  wh^n  they  have  positive  feedback  to  give? 

12.  Laissez  faire:  Are  any  group  memlrrs  getttng  attention  by  their  apparent  lack  of 
involvement  in  thfyfroup?  Does  any  group  rhember  go  along  with  group  decia;ionj, 
without  seeming  t^jrommit  himself  one  way  or  the  other?  Who  seems  to  be  withdrawn 

id  uninvolved;  who  does  not  initiate  activity,  participates  mechanically  and  only  in 
mse  to  another  member  s  question? 

13.  Democratic:  Does  anyone  try  to  include  everyone  in  a  group  decision  or  discussion? 
Who  expresses  his  teelings  and  opinions  openly  and  directly  without  evahiating  or 
judgmfL  others?  Who  appears  to  be  open  to  feedback  and  criticisms  from  other|i? 
When  (eMin^  run  high  and  tension  mounts,  which  members  attempt  to  deal  with 

,  ^  the  conflict  in  a  problem-solving  way? 

Decision-Making  Procedures^ 

Many  kinds  of  ^^isions  are  made  in  groups  without  considering  the  effects  of  these 
decisions  on  other  members.  Some  people  try  to  impost  their  own  decisions  on  the  group, 
while  others  want  all  members  to  participate  or  share  in  the  decision*:  that  are  made., 

14.  Does  anyone  make  a  decision  and  carry  it  out  without  checking  with  other  group 
members?  (Self-authorized)  For  example,  he  decides  on  the  topic  to  be  discussed  and 
immediately  begins  to  talk  about  it.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  other  group 
members? 

15.  Does  the  group  drift  from  topic  to  topic?  Who  topic-Jumps?  Do  you  see  any  reason 
for  this  in  the  group  s  interactions? 

16.  Who  supports  other  members'  suggestions  or  decisions?  Does  this  support  result  in 
the  two  members  deciding  the  topic  or  activity  for  the  group  (handclasp)?  How  does 
this  effect  other  group  members? 

17.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  majority  pushing  a  decision  through  over  o^her  mfmbers 
objections?  Do  they  call  for  a  vote  (majority  support)?  ^  jj 

*  18.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  get  all  members  participating  in  a  decision  (consensus)? 
What  effect  does  this  seem  to  have  on.  the  group? 

19.  Does  anyone  make  any  contributions  which  do  nbt  receive  any  kind  of  response  or 
recognition  (plop)?  What  effect  does  this  have  pn  the  member? 

^Task  Functions 

These  functions  illustrate  behaviors  that  are  concerned  with  getting  the  job  done,  or- 
accomplishing  the  task  that  the  group  has  before  them. 

20.  Does  finyone  ask  for  or  make  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  or  to  tackle 
a  problem? 
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21.  Dors  anyone  attempt  to  summari/e  what  has  been  covered  or  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  group*^*^ 

22.  Is  tJiere  any  giviii^i^  or  asking  for  fa(  ts,  ideas,  opinionv,  feelings.  feeitt>ack.  or  srarrMing 
for  alternatives? 

23.  Whi  keeps  the  group  on  target?  Who  prevents  topic-jnuiping  or  going  ofl  on  tangents? 

Maintenance  Functiofvt  ^ 

These  functions  are  important  to  tnc  morale  of  fhr  group.  Ihey  maintani  gmxl  and 
harnionioiis  working  relationxhi^xs  amon^  the  menil>ers  and  create  a  group  atmosphere  which 
enables  each  member  to  contribute  maximally.  They  insure  smooth  and  effective  teamwork 
within  the  group. 

24.  Who  helps  others  get  into  the  discussion  (gate  openers)? 

25.  Who  cuts  off  others  or  inierrupts  them  (gate  closers)? 

26.  How  well  are  members  getting  their  ideas  across?  Are  some  members  preoixupied  and  not 
listening?  Are  there  any  attempts  by  group  members  to  help  others  clarify  their  ideas? 

27.  How  are  ideas  rejected?  How  do  members  react  when  their  ideas  are  not  accepted? 
Do  members  attempt  to  suppo/t  others  when  they  reject  their  ideas? 

Group  Atmosphere 

Something  al>out  the  way  a  group  works  crea^jps  an  atmosphere  which'in  turn  is  revealed 
In  a  general  impression.  In  addition,  people  may  differ  in  the  kind  of  atmosphere  they  like  in  a 
group.  Insight  can  be  gained  into  the  atmosphere  characteristic  of  a  group  by  finding  words 
which  describe  the  general  impressions  held  by  group  members. 

28.  Who  seems  to  prefer  a  friendly  congenial  atmosphere?  Is  there  any  attempt  to 
suppress  conflict  or  unpleasant  feelings?  , 

29.  Who  seems  to  prefer  an  atmosphere  of  conflict  and  disagreement?  Do  any  nieinl>ers 
provoke  or  annoy  others?  '  »  . 

30.  Do  people  seem  involved  and  interested?  Is  the  atmosphere  one  of  vCork,  play 
satisfaction,  taking  flight,  sluggishness,  etc.? 

Membership 

A  major  concern  for  group  members  is  the  .degree  of  acceptance  or  inclusion  in  the  group. 
Different  patterns  of  interaction  may  develop  in  the  group  Which  give  clues  to  the  degree  and 
kind  of  nfMhnbership. 

31.  Is  there  any  sub-grouping?  Some  times  two  or  three  meml)ers  may  consistently  agree 
^nd  support  each  other  or  consistently  disagree  and  <^|>ose  one  another. 

32.  Do  some  people  seem  to  be  "outside"  the  group?  Do  some  noembers  seem  to  be 
"in"*?  How  are  those  "outside'*  treated? 

33.  Do  some  members  move  in  and  out  of  the  group*  e.g.,  lean  forward  or  backward  in 
their  chairs  or  move  their  chairs  in  and  out?  Under  what  conditions  do  they  come  in 
or  move  out?  ^ 

FeWingj 

During  any  group  discussion^  (eelings  are  frequently  generated  by  the  interactions 
between  members.  These  feelings^  however,  are  seldom  talked  about.  Observers  may  have  to 
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make  guesses  Used  on  tone  of  voice,  facial  expressions,  gestures,  and  many  other  forms  of 
nonverhal  cues. 

M.  What  signs  of  feelings  do  you  observe  in  group  mcnibers:  anger,  irritation,  frus- 
tration, warmth,  affection,  excitement.  iKm  dom,  defensiveness.  competitiventvss.  etc.? 

35.  Do  you  $««e  any  attempts  by  group  inemlH-rs  tq  block  the  expression  of  feelings, 
particularly  negative  feelings?  Mow  is  this  done?  Does  Unyone  do  this  consistently* 

Norm\ 

Standards  or  ground  rules  nuy  develop  in  a  group  that  control  the  behavior  of  it^ 
members.  Norms  usually  express  the  l)eliefs  or  .desires  of  the  majority  of  the  group  members 
as  to  what  behaviors  shotild  or  should  not  take  place  in  the  group.  These  norms  may  be  clear 
to  all  members  (explicit),  known  or  sensed  by  only  u  few  (implicit),  or  operating  completely 
below  the  level  of  awareness  of  any  group  memlx-rs.  Some  norms  facilitate  group  progress  and 
some  hinder  it. 

36.  Are  certain  areas  avoided  in  the  group  (e.g.,  sex.  religion,  talk  about  present  feelings 
in  group,  discussing  the  leader's  l>ehavior,  etc.)?  Who  seems  to  reinforce  this 

'^'^  avoidance?  How  do  they  do  it? 

37.  Are  group  nt?ml>ers  overly  nice  or  polite  to  each  other?  Arc  only  positive  ferlirigs 
expressed?  Do  members  agree  >lith  each  other  too  readily?  What  happens  when 
members  disagree? 

38.  Do  you  see  norms  operating*ab(ijjf  participation  or  the  kinds  of  questions  that  arc 
allowed  (e.g..  "If  I  talk,  you  mustTalk  *;  "If  I  tell  my  problems  you  have  to  tell  your 
problems")?  Do  members  feel  free  to  probe  each  other  about  their  feelings?  Do 
questions  tend  to  be  restricted  to  intellectual  topics  or  events  outside  of  the  group? 
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GROUP  NANACEMENT  -  PAitT  III 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STRUCTURED  EXPERIENCES  SECTION 


In  f«rf>hshing  these  stnKturt^d  expcjcnces. 
a^ume  that  facilit.ton  are  natural  Waters 
Ihey  gather  Ideas  or  suggestions  from  many 
^.rces.  b,.t  they  usually  adapt,  restructure,  re 
*«gn.  supplement,  or  otherwis.-  vary  the  mate- 
rials hey  collect  Since  structured  experiences 
-re  almost  infinite  in  their  possible  variatioas. 
they  can  easily  Ik.  adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
p-rticular  group,  the  goals  of  a  training  design 
or  the  special  capabilities  of  the  f.cilitaTor  using 
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The  skill  of  the  facilitator  l)ecomes  especia|[|y 
crucial  in  the  processing  of  tj^eliiperience.  If  the 
stp  -tured  experience  is  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  participants,  it  must  be  adequately 
processed  so  that  the  participants  are  able  to  in- 
tegrate their  learning.  Stress  can  result  from  .in- 
ftdeqiiate  discussion  of  reactions  to  the  activity. 
This  processing  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
facilitator.  Therefore,  he  should  select  a  particu- 
lar activity  on  the  basis  of  two  criteria:  his  own 
competence  and  the  needs  of  the  participants. 


AN  EXPERIENTIAL  MODEL 

The  structured  experiences  in  this  volume  arc 
de<(igned  to  implement  an  expeHential  iiiwlel. 
The  model  is  based  on  a  cyclical  leamin^^roccvs 
of  five  separate  but  interlocking  procedures.  As 
implied  by  the  name  of  the  model,  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  dii^ct  experiences  of  the  participant  or 
learner-as  opposed  to  the  vicarious  experiences 
garnered  through  didactic  approaches. 

The  experiential  mixlel  is  also  an  inducHve 
rather  than  a  deductive  process:  The  participant 
dixcovffn  for  himself  the  learnings  offered  by  the 
experiential  process.  His  discovery  may  Ih?  facil- 
itated by  a  leader,  but.  in  the  end,  the  partici 
pant  finds  and  validates  his  own  expedience. 

Tills  is  the  "lal>oratory"-or  experimental- 
approach  to  learning.  It  is  Used  on  the  premise 
that  experieiK-e  precedes  learning  and  that  the 
learning,  or  meaning,  to  be  derived  from  any  ex- 
perience comes  from  the  learner  himself.  Any  in 
tlividual's  experience  is  unique  to  himself;  noOne 
can  tell  him  what  he  is  to  learn,  or  gain,  from  any 
activ(ty.>rol>al)le  learnings  can.  of  course,  be 
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devisrct  hut  it  us  up  to  thr  |>urtkipaut  to  vmIi 
diitc  thoiic  for  hiriscif 

Five  rev4)lvinj;  itcps  are  include<l  ui  the  eiipe- 
rlcntlal  niodf5l. 


Experiencing 

The  process  usually  starts  with  experiencing. 
The  participant  becomes  involved  in  an  activity; 
he  acts  or  behaves  \u  some  way  or  he  does,  per- 
forms, obsegpes.  sees,  says  something.  This  initial 
ex|>eriem  e  is  the  hasis  for  the  enlirr  process. 

Publishing 

Following  the  experience  itself,  it  becomes  iin 
portant  fo*  the  participant  to  share  or  "publish* 
his  reactions  and  observations,  with  others  who 
have  either  experienced  or  ob.«^oived  the  same 
activity. 

ProcMtlny 

Sharing  one  s  reactions  is  only  the  first  step.  An 
essential -and  often  neglected— part  of  the  cycle 
is  the  necessary  integration  of  this  sharing.  The 
dynamics,  that  emerged  in  the  activity  are  ex- 
plored, discussed,  and  evaluated  (processed) 
wjth  other  particfpants, 

Q«n«f«llilng 

Fh)wiug  logically  from  the  processing  slep  Is  the 
need  to  develop  principles  or  extract*  general- 
izations from  the  experience.  Stating  learnings  in 
•this  way  can^help  participants  further  drfinc.^ 
clarify,  and  eWK>ratc  them. 

\  \  . . 

Applying 

The  final  step  in  the  cycle  is  to  plan  applications 
<)f  the  principles  derived  from  the  ex|H?rience. 
The  experiential  process  is  no"t  complete  until  a 


new  leftrning  or  discover)  is  used  and  tested  l>e- 
h.ivior;inv  rhis  is  th(*  "experuuentar'  part  of  thr 
experiential  model.  Applyntg,  of  course,  l>e 
comes  an  experience  in  its^df,  and  with  new  ex- 
|>erience,  the  cycle  l>egiiis  again. 

FAILURE  OF  STRUCTURED  EXPERIENCES 

Strut luic'l  f'vpf !n»n<  cs  liin  "fail."  That  is,  thf'V 
may  not  priKhii  c  tH\c  predicted  losults.  or  the\ 
may  prcKluco  unexpected  results. 

Usually,  such  failure  occurs  when  the  cx|>e- 
riential  model  outlined  is  truncated  or  abbre- 
viated or  when  it  is  inadequately  impleruente<l 
Each  step  in  the  mcMlel  is  an  essential  part  of  ihc 
entire  sequence,  each  needs  .sufficient  attention 
to  effect  its  full  impact.  .\s  stated  previously,  in 
ade<|uate  processing  is  the  most  common  ca.  .s:^ 
of  the  failure  of  the  model 

Unfortunately,  failure  on  the  part  of  any  lacil 
itator  only  increases  the  chances  that  other  facil- 
itators may  encounter  difficulty  in  their  attempts 
to  present  a  slnfctured  experience.  If  partici- 
pants  in  a  learning  activity  have  previously  hau 
ineffective  training  experiences,  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  l>e  more  resistant  to,  and  less  iiK  Jineu  to 
involve  themselves  in,  such  experiences  in  the  fu 
ture. 

Thus,  the  question  of  the  "faihire"  of  struc- 
tured experiences  l)ecomes  significant;  Failure 
promotes  subsequent  failure.  For  this  reason,  we 
are  stressing  here  the  need  for  facilitators  to  con- 
front the  demands  and  re(|uirements  of  the  expe- 
riential model  so  that  they— and  their  colleagues 
who  follow  them— may  gather  the  rewards  and 
iKMicfits  the  model  offers. 

The  implications  of  the  model  stress  the  neces- 
sity for  adc<|uate  planning  and  sufficient  time  for 
each  step.  An  appropriate  stnicture  is  especially 
important  for  processing,  generalizing,  and  ap- 
plying. When  handled  witf^care,  c^mcecn,  and 
skill,  tlw*  experiential  approach  is  invaji^wble  for 
group  facilitators  in  the  human  relations  training 
field 
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GKNIP  M^ACEMKNT 

TEAM-BUILDING 

Anthony  X  R«llly  and  John  E.  Jon«s 

D  a  crraUirc  ikiuc  from  another  planut  to  htiulv 
earth  i  ivHi/alion  mid  irtiinied  to  f;ive  a  report,  u 
"fair  witiirss  '  jilwHit  us  would  l>e,  'They  do  al- 
most oveivthint;  in  ^roups^  They  ^row  up  in 
groups,  leain  in  groups,  play  in  groups,  live  in 
j^naips.  an<l  work  in  i^onps."  Fiu  ilital<Hs  work- 
ini;  in  organizations  understand  that  the  basic 
Iniildint;  Mm'ks  of  human  systems  are  iuter- 
depemlent  groups  of  people,  or  teams. 

S4>nie  of  the  most  exciting  things  alnnit  organi-  ^ 
zation  development  (OD)  are  the  many  differ- 
ent, potentially  usehd  activities  and  inter- 
ventions that  are  available  in  this  field.  Many  of 
these  are  oriented  toward  the  individual  working 
in  the  organization:  career  planning,  one-to-one 
coaching  and  counseding,  job  enrichments,  life 
planning.  In  this  focus,  the  individual  l<x>ks  at 
hnnself  in  rrlatitm  to  his  organization. 

Another  class  i)f  interventions,  however-- 
e<{ually  significant  U>  an  organization \s  growth— 
fcKuses  on  groups  within  the  organization.  This 
direction  includossuch  act  ivitiesas  problem-solv- 
ing at  the  group  level,  confrontation  meetings, 
diagnostic  meetings,  and  goal-setting  sessions. 

A  TEAM  Effort 

Team -building— another  intervention  at  the 
group  l<!vcl-is  an  activity  that  ap|>ea|s  particu- 
larly to  group  facilitator5(  l)ecause  of  their  inten- 
sive growth-grdup  backgrmmd  and  also  Iwcaiwe-v 
it  generates  consfderable  excitement  among 
team  memliers. 

We,  along  with  a  nunil)€r  of  othvr  writers  in 
the  huMian  rehilions  field,  contend  that  teagi- 
buildingacliviticH  lepresi'ul  the  most  hii)M)rtanl 
Niti^^lc  class  of  Ol)  interventions. 

This  pa|MT  c^msidcrs  team  laiilding  in  <lepth: 
what  it  is,  its  goals,  how  it  differs  from  other  OD 
activities,  the  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  to 
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a^ure  that  it  is  done  welK  specifics  a))out  con 
(hicting  team-building  sessions. 

'*Team/*  as  it  is  used  here,  pertains  to  various 
kinds  of  groups.  Mast  typically,  it  refers  to  intact, 
relatively  permanent  work  groups,ccoinprised  of 
|>eers  and  their  iminc*diate  supervisor.  Hut  there 
are  other  kinds  of  team.s,  which  may  be  more 
temporary  in  nature,  wh^)se  charter  is  to  come 
together  for  the  piiq}ose  of  accomplishing  a  par- 
ticular task.  Committees,  task-forces,  "start-up  * 
groups— each  of  these  may  be  a  team.  For  a 
group  to  hmction  effectively  as  a  team,  several 
important  elements  must  be  present,  (1)  The 
group  must  have  a  chartei  or  reason  for  working 
together;  (2)  mcml>ers  of  the  group  must  l)e  inter- 
depend^int— they  need  each  other  s  experience, 
abihtics,  and  i  omniitment  in  order  to  arrive  at 
mutual  goals;  (3)  group  members  must  be  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  working  together  as  a 
group  leads  to  more  effective  decisions  than 
working  in  isolation;  (4)  the  group  must  l>e  ac< 
countable  as  a  functioning  unit  within^  a  larger 
organizational  context. 

In  this  light,  team-building  is  seen  as  a  vital 
part  of  an  OD  effort.  It  affords  a  work  group  the 
opportunity  to  assess  its  strengths,  as  well  as 
those  areas  that  need  improvement  and  growth. 
A  group's  team-building  effort  has  definite  impli- 
catioiis  for  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
organization. 

Toam-Bullding  Qoalt 

Certain  task  and  interpersonal  issues  impede  a 
team's  fimctioning,  Team-huiUlitm  aitns  at  im- 
pwvbi^  the  pwhlem-.Holvinif  ahilittj  omimfi  tann 
mnnlpers  by  working  throjugli  these  issues,  rhis 
major  go;d.  includes  a  minmer  of  subgoals: 

1,  A  l>etter  understanding  of  each  teatu  mem- 
hprs  role  in  the  work  group; 
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2.  A  Inrttor  iiiKltTrNtuiKling  of  the  touin*s  chur 

tcr-its  |)iir|M)S<r  uimI  lole  in  the  total  hinc- 

tH>nin^  of  the  or^ani/atlon. 
.1.  Increased    coininunication    among  team 

lneml>ers  al>out  Issues  that  affect  the  efW- 

ciciicy  of  the  group; 
I.  Crrati  r  support  among  group  inenil)ers; 
5   A  c  learer  nnderstamling  of  ^ronp  proc<*ss— 

the  l>oh.*vior  and  dyn.imu  s  of  any  j;roup  (hat 

works  cIom;1v  together; 
(>,  More  . effective  yuys  of  working  through 

prohhnis  inherent  to  lh«!  teani-at  lM)th  task 

and  interpersonal  levels; 

7.  The  ability  to  uscm  onHict  in  a  jKwitive  rather 
than  a  destrnetive  way: 

8.  Greater  collaboration  among  team  meml)crs 
and  the  rednction  of  competition  that  is  cost- 
ly to  individual.  grytMip.  and  organization; 

9.  A  gronp'S  increased  ability  to  work  with 
other  work  groups  in  the  organization; 

10.  A  sense  of  interdependence  among  group 
members. 

The  final  aim  of  toam*building,  then,  is  a  more 
cohesive,  nnitually  supportive^  and  trusting 
group  that  will  have  high  expectations  for  task 
accoi)  liisbiYient  and  will,  at  the  siime  time,  re- 
spect mdivtdual  diflfcrenccs  in  values,  personal 
ities.  skills,  and  i<liasyn:  rat'  behavior.  Snc  (  ess- 
ful  team-building  should  nurture  individual 
potential. 

Ttam-Building  vs.  Training 
and  Sklll-Bullding 

The  activities  and  norms  developed  in  team- 
building  sessions  are  different  but  com- 
plementary to  those  characteristic  of  manage- 
ment training  and  skilMuiilding  sessions. 
(Concepts  such  ,as  leadership  styles,  decision- 
making, conununication  patterns,  motivation, 
ci)nipetition.  and  morale  are  all  relevant  to  the 
process  of  team  development. 

However,  nmnagenient  training  may  encour- 
age saimeness  rather  than  difference  in  individ- 
uals* appn>a(h  to  work  and  the  orguni/alion. 
Instilling  c  oinpany  values  and  philosophy  into  an 
individuaPs  work  personality  does  proniott\c6m- 
puny  loyalty.  Nevertheless,  we  contend  that  such 
ai)  approach  cim  reach  the  poinf  of  diminishing 
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returns;  if  it  neglects  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividu«)l  employee,  il  will  ultimately  beionie 
costly  to  th<^  (ugani/ation  (Heilly.  1973), 

Tha  Contullanl'a  Rola 

The  consultant  working  with  a  group  in  a  tcami 
building  effort  has  a  key  task:  "response 
abibiy"  -the  skilj  of  responding  to  the  i^roup  aiitl 
.  of  intervening  in  the  group  s  life  in  such  a  way  as 
to  facilitate  its  problem -solving  capability.  Thus 
the  consultant's  allegiance  is  to  the  entire  group, 
not  to  the  boss  or  to  a  particular  clique  within  the 
team.  This  mu.st  l)e  clear  l>efore  the  team-lnuld 
ing  ventiire  l>egins.  Of  course,  the  consultant 
does  not  ignore  the  man  in  charge!  Indeed,  he 
may  need  special  counsel  from  the  coiisultant 
outside  the  formal  team -building  session.  But.  iu 
order  to  function  in  the  best  way  pos,sible.  the 
C(msultant  must  l>e  his  own  person,  free  to  re- 
spond equally  to  each  team  member. 

We  .see  the  consultant's  role  in  team-building 
as  a  ''process  *  consultant  rather  than  "ex- 
pert" consultant.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  de- 
velop the  process  awareness  by  which  the  team 
can  take  a  meaningful  look  at  itself,  its  functions, 
its  meth(xl  of  workings  and  its  goals  for  change. 

The  process  cpnsultant  in  teani-lHiilding 
should  help  the  group  solve  its  own  problems  by 
'  making  it  aware  of  its  own  group  priiKess  and  the 
way  that  process  affects  the  quality  of  the  team's 
work.  In  other  words,  his  aim  is  to  work  himself 
out  of  a  job.  , 

With  this  approach,  the  strength  of  the  facH- 
itator's  influence  in  team-building  is  not  obvious 
to  either  himself  or  to  members  of  the  team.  Yet 
we  find  that  the  c<msultant's  skills  and  values 
generally  carry  considerable  weight  itt  the  work 
group's  opinion.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  be 
aw^ire  of  his  own  impact  nus  the  group. 

.  Tha  Rola  of  Qamaa  and  Slmulalloni 

,  Since  the  f(KUs  of  team-budding  centers  on  real- 
life  issues  and  concerns  which  the  work  group 
faces  on  a  day-to-day  Inisis.  inventories,  .sinnila- 
tions.  or  structured  experiences  generally  play  a 
minor  role  in  team-building  sessions.  They  are 
best  used  when  there  is  a  need  to  generate  data 
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which  the  team  usei  to  get  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  its  own  process.  Inventories  such  as 
FIRO-B,  for  example,  may  sarve  as  axcellent  in- 
terventions to  focw  upon  behaviors  of  group 
members.  Or  a  structured  experience  aimed  at 
discerning  group-leadership  functions  may 
prove  Very  helphil  in  uniting  the.  group. 

We  finu  that  an  exercise  or  inventory  can  l>e 
especially  useful  in  team-building  sessions  for  the 
following  purposes. 

1.  To  help  team  members  diagnose  where  they 
are  as  a  group— what  they  do  weM  or  poorly; 

2.  To  aid  in  the  understanding  of  group  mem- 
hers'  communication  patterns,  decision  inak- 
ing  approaches,  and  leadership  styles; 

3.  To  surface  latent  or  hidden  i^ues; 

4.  To  foc*us  an  issue  which  the  team  understands 
but  seems  unable  to  investigate  deeply; 

5.  To  demonstrate  specific  techniques  that 
group  meml^ers  can  use  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  time  together. 

However,  using  exercises  and  simulations  in 
team-building  sessions' can  have  potential  pit- 
falls. A  group  may  spend  valuable  time  working 
on  issues  unrelated  to  their  day-to-day  work  as  a 
gro  ;p;  or  a  facilitator  may  get  cau^t  up  in  the 
exi/itemcnt  which  comes  as  a  result  of  participat- 
ing in  sinmlations  and  inventories  of  an  in- 
trospective type,  even  though  such  learnings  are 
ndt  the  main  objectives  of  team-building.  The  fa- 
cilitator must  l)e  able  to  balance  both  the  con- 
cerns of  team-building  and  the  learning  needs  of 
team  menil)ers. 


IMUM 

A  numl>er  of  issues  are  important  in  beginning  a 
'  team-building  effort.  Since  many  facilitators  ap- 
proach) team  development  from  T-group  and/or 
clinical  backgrounds,  it  is  worthwhile  to  con- 
sider some  special  conoems  about  working  with 
intact  groups.  . 

Climate-Setting,,  Expectations  abbut  tlt\t 
differences  in  h  group's  way  of  working  together 
al  the  completion  of  a  team-building  endeavor 
should  Ih'  explored  with  the  manager  or  super- 
visi'>r  of  a  group.  In  teair^-building,  the  overall  ob- 
jective is  to  improve  the  team's  performance  and 
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satisfaction  through  looking  at  its  proce!iS  and  re- 
volving confticting  situations.  The  kind  of  cli- 
mate or  atmosphere  established  in  the  group  is 
iffected  by  the  group's  new  behaviors:  commu- 
nicating candidly*  confronting  and  dealing  with 
issues,  utilizing  each  group  meml>er*s  resource* 
tidness!  Once  a  climate  is  created,  it  is  important 
that  it  l>e  supported  and  nourisheci 
/    It  is  critical  that  the  consultant  help  the  group 
'  leader  understand  the  implications  of  the  group's 
climate.  For  example,  the  supervisor  may  be  ac« 
castomed  to  interacting  with  suix>rdinate$  in  an 
authoritarian  manner.  As  a  result,  team  members 
^may  harbor  resentment  towards  him  and  also 
feel  that  they  are  imderutilized  in  the  group.  If 
a  norm  of  openness  becomes  established  ai  the 
team-building  progresses,  chances  are  that  the 
supervisor  will  get  this  feedback.  Therefore,  it  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  sessions  that  the 
supervisor  enter  the  activity  with  a  good  imder- 
standing  of  the  implications  of  openinjy;  up  com- 
munications within  the  group. 

Establishing  Expectations.  By  devoting  special 
time  to  examining  its  own  workings,  a  group  gen- 
erally raises  its  expectation  of  improvement. 
This  is  usually  realistic.  However,  it  is  easy  for 
group  members  to  develop  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions. They  may  assume  that  as  a  result  of  a  three- 
or  four-day  meeting,  their  grbup  will  be  cured  of 
all  its  ills.  Such  a  notion,  if  not  dealt  with,  can 
lead  to  <;ronsiderable  strain  for  the  consultant  and 
can  frustrate  team  members  so  that  they  lose 
confidence  in  the  team-building  process. 

It  is  the  consultant's  job  to  help  the  group  sef 
realistic  and  attainable  objectives  for  its  session. 
At  the  end  of  the  meetings,  participai^ts  should 
be  fllble  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  they 
havtv  ^complished  their  aims.  It  is  important 
that  group  members  take  responsibility  for  what 
they  accomplish  as  well  as  for  what  they  fail  to 
acc  omplish  in  their  team-building  session. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consultant  must  be 
aware  of  the  degree  of  responsibility  he  is  will- 
ing to  asstime  for  the  group  s  working  through  its 
issu(.;s.  It  is  foolish  for  a  consultant  to  guarantee 
that  a  group  s  proi>lcms  will  l>e  solved.  Hal  her, 
the  facilitators  contract  is  to  lielp  develop  a 
proijess  which  gives  memlvers  the  potential  to 
wor 
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The  self-fulfilling  prophecy  Is  upparrnt  here; 
If  I  the  comiiltunt  und  group  n)oml>erH  set  high 
hiit  realiHtio  mpcctutioiiH  for  thrmxelven,  they 
oflon  ucroiiiplisW^hrir  ^uab:  on  the  other  ha^d, 
if  they  expiH  t  to  iicroinplish  little,  ehunccji  ire 
(lu  y  will  ai  iOniplish  little. 

Qnc-Shot  Ejlfoils,  Ideally,  team  Iniilding  is  not 
a  ooe  tinie  experience.  It  can  help  a  group  de- 
velop to.  a  higher  level  of  functioning  by 
SI  l  engthening  group  ineinl)ers*  hnictional  l>ehav- 
iois  ;ind  deleting  (tysfuiK  tional  oiies. 

Ijhe  effeetivenevs  ^^f  uio^t  teain-huilding  ef- 
fortk  is  increased  if  there  is  some  foUoW-through 
after  (he  initial  sessions.  This  may  l)c  done  for- 
nndiiy  hy  w^y  of  additional  sossioas  or  less  for- 
mally hv  continuing  to  Iniild  upon  nonms 
developed  during  the  initial  .session.  In  eTtlier 
ease,  the  consultjint  should  stress  the  need  for 
continuity  in  the  ti*ain— that  together  the  group 
is  involved  in  an  outgoing  pnx  es.:.  Such  follow- 
up  helps  to  insure  tliut^  actioii  steps  are  imple- 
mented to  resolve  the  issues  focused  during  the 
session.  Also  the  group  is  able  to  reassess  where 
it  is  and  exactly  how  it  is  fimctioning  differently 
as  a  result  of  its  earlier  explerience. 

As  an  isolated  event,  then,  team-building  de- 
ere^ases  e  learning  potential  for  the  group.  It  is 
most  effectively  carried  out  as  part  of  a  well- 
planned  OD  effort.  ^ 

Systi^mic  Effects.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  an  in- 
tact group  does  not  hmction  independently  of 
other  work  groups.  What  is  done  to  one  group 
nu>rc  ofteil  than  not  affects  the  affairs  of  other 
groups.  Team-lniilding  often  does  have  systemic 
effects.  For  exan4>le.  to  go  into  an  organization 
and  work  with  one  district  within  a  region  is 
likely  to  affect  the  entire  region.  Persoi^s  who 
have  experienc  ed  successhd  team-huilding  are 
apt  fo  want  to  share  their  enthusiasm  with  col- 
leagues from  other  districts.  By  establishing  new 
norms  of  working  together  rnore  effectively,  a 
particular  work  grqjup  can  have  quite  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  thf!  lives  of  other  groupsi  Sim- 
ilarly,  if  a  group  h«ls  an  unsnccesfiful  experience, 
the  negative  fallout  may  aff(»ct  the  i^^nt ire  .system. 

luhereut  iu  teain-hnilding  is  a  |>4)tential  for 
i  haiige  in  spev'iiied  anuis.  It  is  as.sumed  (hat  inw 
team  cannot  t  liangc  without  affecting,  at*  least  ^ 
indirectly,  the  hinotioning  of  other  teams. 
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The  consultant  nutitJ>e  aware  of  the  impact  of 
hii  intervention  on  the  immolate  group  with 
whom  he  works  as  well  as  on  related  groups  in 
the  organization.  vSuch  awareness  can  mean  the 
difference  h^^tween  success  and  failure. 

T(kik  05.  InterjHsmmal  F(kus.  Jiut  it  is  im* 
l>prtant  fpr  a  consultimt  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  ^he  climate  of  the  groups  with  which 
he  vvoixs,  sti  in  team-building  sessions  it  is  vitally 
important  for  the  consultant  and  his  client 
groups  to  agree  upon  the  kinds  of  issues  around 
which  the  group  focuses  its  efforts.  Identifying 
needs  and  designing  effective  interventions 
through  which  the  group  can  meet  its  neecis  are 
the  consultant's  prime  tasks. 

It  is  difficult,  hut  extremely  important,  to  con- 
sider the  balance  l>etween  task  and  interpersonal 
concerns  prior  to  the  team-building  ses!?ion.  The 
consultant's  job  is  to  .state  his  own  biases  iuv! 
help  the  gioup  define  workable  l>oiuid;iries. 

Some  teams  consciously  decide  not  to  work  at 
an  interpersonal  level  during  a  teain-building 
session,  while  other  teams  decide  to  invest  con- 
siderable energy  :it  Jhts  l«ve?. 

We  have  foimd  it  helpful  to  work  th^>se  inter  ^ 
personal  conflicts  which  interfere  with  the 
group's  accomplishment  of  its  task  goals.  It  may 
l>e  desirable  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the, 
group  to  determine  what  data  will  be  considered 
out  of  l>oun(^.  A  group  whose  members  have  had 
intensive  growth-group  experience  may  profit- 
ably wrestle  with  issues  concerning  their  feeling 
reactioas  to  each  other's  l)ehavior. 

Touchtj'Feely.  Most  individuals  become  inem- 
l>ers  of  work  grou|>s  to  meet  goals  other  than 
intrapersonal  or  interpersonal  development. 
Therefore,  it  is  usually. inappropriate  for  the  fa- 
cilitator to  advocate  such  growth  in  a  team- 
building  session.  It  is  particularly  unwise,  in  our 
judgment,  to  use  techniques  commcmly  associ-  • 
ated  with  *'sensitivity  training'*  with  persons 
who  must  work  together  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Eff«ctlv«  Probl*in*Solvlng 

Prtu  rss  awimmes.H  is,  to  our  iiiiiid.  the  essence  of 
team-building.  When  it  understands  and  nion- 
itors  its  own  process,  a  group  is  better  able  to  ac- 
complish its  tasks  and  to  utiUze  the  talents  of  its  ^ 
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group  nicnil>er!i.  Etich  process  dimension -i-$uch 
as  faring  ideas  in  the  group,  making  decisions, 
the  feeliii)i  tone  of  the  group,  its  morale— needs 
to  J>c  focnsed  upon  as  the  opportunity  arises  in 
the  group. 

Nanm  of  tn$st  and  openn§$$.  As  a  result  of 
their  increased  ability  to  confront  what  develops 
in  ;i  group,  n)nnlH)rs  often  grow  tciwards  a 
greater  mmim;  %}(  trust  and  o|KM)ne.vs  with  each 
other:  "I  nist"  and  "openness**  are  two  of  the 
softest  terms  used  In  all  of  human  relations  train- 
ing—and two  of  tKe  hardest  dimensions  to  culti- 
vate in  a  group  of  individuals  who  work  closely 
together  But  it  is  our  contention  that  greater 
trxist  and  op<.*nness  provide  a  greater  potentiA 
for  group  task  acc  omplishment  as  well  as  for 
personal  satisfaction. 

Trust  Und  openness  also  lead  to  a  climate  in 
which  ccmflicts  are  seen  as  healthy  and  produc- 
tive. Dealing  with  conflict  in  a  direct  and 
forthright  manner  energizes  groups.  People  say 
what  tHey  want  to  other  indivichials  and  expect 
other  individuals  on  the  team  to  do  the  same. 

Feedback.  Effective  team-huilding  ^ads  to 
more  effective  feedback  to  group  members  about 
their  contributions  to  the  work  group.  Individ- 
ual ^«^iearn  the  value  of  lieing  willing  to  give,  so- 
licit, and  utili/e  feedback  from  their  colleagites. 
This  caii  lead  not  only  to  increased  overall  Effec- 
tiveness for  the  group,  but  also  to  personal  devel- 
opment and  growth  for  team  meml>ers. 
♦ 

Pf •lud«  to  Intorgroup  Probl«m-8olv|ng  , 

Before  two  groups  meet  jointly  to  improve  their 
"interface/*  it  is  vH«illy  important  that  each 
teai[n  firi^t  ex|>erience  team-building,  as  an  intact 
work  group.  Each  group  should  have  its  own 
house  in  order  l>efore  attempting  to  join  other 
grovps  to  explore  mutual  problems.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a  group  should  be<  fimctioning  '*per- 
fectly."  Kather,  it  means  that  group  memf>ers 
should  Imx  able  to  listen  effectively  to  one  an- 
other ami  to  approach  problem<i  straight- 
forwardly. ^  ^<  ' 
Sin\\v  of  vari'ables  thal  help  pave' the  way 
fi>r  sucrrssful  iulc^rgroup  rxchangos  inch^h' 
Inking  able  to  id<^itify  pnil)loms,  to  engage  In 
feedback  priKesst;s  in  a  relatively  ntMiilcfensive 
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mahner^to  l>e  authentic  and  not  play  the  game  of 
iMM-upmanship. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  effective  inter- 
ventions in  getting  groups  prepared  for  an  inter- 
group  meeting  is  an  exercise  commonly  referred 
to  as  an  organization  mirror,  or  image  exchange.- 
Briefly,  it  is  an  exercise  whereby  each  group 
writes  down  adjectives  or  phrases  which  <lo- 
scriln?  its  |K'ri:ept1ons  of  itself  ami  of  the  other 
group.  Group  meml>ers  also  predict*  the  other 
group's  perceptions  of  them  as  a  group.  These 
lists  are  generated  by  the  two  groups  separately. 
The  c*onsultant  may  help  each  group^repare  to^ 
accept  and  react  to  the  feedlmck  or  exchange 
perceptions  it  is  about  to  receive, 

In  our  experience,  Group  A  generally  predicts 
that  Group  B  sees  it  much  more  negatively  than 
Group  B  actually  does,  further,  Group  B  often 
sees  Group  A  more  {positively  than  Group  A  sees 
itself.  Such  discoveries  quickly  dispel  a  lot  of 
ogres  and  nonproductive  anxiety. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  MEETING 

It  is  important  for  the  consultant  to  prepare  par-  • 
ticipants  for  what  will  happen  during  the  session. 
The  sensing  interview--which  will  be  covered  in 
more  depth  later  in  this  paper— provides  an  op- 
portunity for  expectations  to  be  clarified.  The 
consultant  can  descrifpeT  in  general  what  the 
meeting  will  l>e  about.  Expectation  gaps  ciyi  l>e 
checked  out  and  worked  through  if  they  exist. 
Participants  usually  want  to  know  exactly  what 
,  kind  of  interactions  they  can  anticipate  in  the 
meeting.  For  the  consultant  to  withhold  re- 
s|)onses  to  such  legitimate  in(|uiries  can  generate  / 
nonproductive  anxiety.  / 

/ 

Planning  th«  T«am-Bulkllng  S«Mlon  y 

Another  relevant  concern  has  to  do  wiA  the 
physical  environment  surrounding  the/ team- 
building  session,  At  least  two  days  of  Aininter- 
rupted  time  away  from  the  day-to-day  ^fork  dis- 
tractions are  essential.  Being  away  from  the 
telephone  and  oHice  interruptions  <'Hn  generate  ' 
or  lV««c  .sigiiili<>(uit  energy.  It  is  also  imix  riitlyc 
that  participants  toininit  themselves  to  the  en-, 
tire  teani-buiUling  session.  For  several  j^r^^^ns  to 
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come  and  go  over  the  course  of  the  event  spells 
potential  disaster  for  the  experience.  It  almost 
goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the  t^ain 
leader  must  bto  presient  for  the  entire  session. 

8«ntlng 

On^^  of  the  hest  ways  for  a  consultant  to  make 
CO  Uin  that  he  at  least  partially  understands  an 
intu'^t  work  group  is  to  talk  with  each  member 
before  the  team  buil^ing  session.  Face-to-face 
interviews,  oi^  **sen$ing/*  enable  the  facilitator  to 
do  a  number  of  Specific  things  in  preparation  for 
the  team -building  session  (Jones,  1973). 

First,  sensing  enables  the  consultant  to  gather 
diagnostic  infonpafion  al)out  the  group,  in  its 
meml)ers*  own  words,  information  which  is  quite 
subjective,  since  it  I'epresents  personal  opinions. 
Secondly,  sensing  enables  the  consultant  to  clar- 
ify his  own  perceptions  of  how  the  team  func- 
tioas  collectively.  It  serves  as  a  supplement  to 
other  available  sources  of  information  about  the 
group.  And  thirdly,  sensing  increases  the  psy- 
chological ownership  of  the  informatioqi  Used  in 
the  team  session,  since  it  is  generated  by  the  ac- 
tual gr<^   ,  members. 

We    nd  the  following  guidelines  helpful  in 
'  cond\icting  sensing  interviews: 
^     >  ■■  ^ 

1.  Sensing  interviews  should  remain  anonymous 
Imt  not  confidential.  Since  it  is  a  frustrating 
ex(>erience  for*  a  consultant  to  receive  con- 
fidential data  that  he  canndl  discuss  in  the  ses- 
sion, we  prefer  to  set  an  expectation  of  non- 
confidentiality.  Whatever  information  a  tea«n 
member  shares  with  the  interviewer  becomes 

^legitimate  information  for  the  session*  We  do, . 
however,  maltitain  anonymity.  Thus«  a  team 
meml)er  can  discuss  a  concern  without  his 
name  l)eing  attached  to  it.  ' 

*  "* 

2.  Only  information  which  might  realistically  he 

dealt  with  over  the  course  of  the  team-build- 
ing session  should  be  generated.  To* collect 
inoi'e  datu  thun^can  be  processed  may  lead  to-  " 
fal?(e  ex|H!<*ta(ions  and  fnistralion. 

3.  Sensing  is  a  rappiWbuilding  op|>ortunit)r  for 
the  consultant.  He  has  to  make  contact  witll 
each  team  member  and  vice-versa.  f 

a4 


1  During  the  Interview  the  consultant  should  l>e 
quite  open  about  answering  questions  al>out 
the  session,  its  ol>jectives,  format,  flavor^ 
whatever  miiy  be  of  importance  to  the  iadi^ 
vidual  participants, 

^.  41  is  vital  that  sensing  data  not  be  shared  with 
participants  before  the  session  begins,  even 
tlu^;;gh  il  is  sometimes  tempting  to  confirm 
what  dne  person  has  siiid  through  probing 
with  another, 

6.  Taking'notes  during  the  interviews  h  helphd. 
By  writing  down  verbatim  a  group  member's 
response  to  a  question,  individual  quott^^  <  an 
l>e  used  to  s\ibstantiate  general  points  di;rin^ 
the  session.  E>oing  this  increases  owTiership  of 
the  data  for  the  team  merabers. 

7.  It  is  important  that  persoas  being  inierv:.:vec? 
be  told  how  the  information  that  they  share 
with  the  consultant  is  to  be  used.  They  may 
not  ask  directly,  but  they  do  want  to  know. 

Sensing  interviews  are  usually  far  more  desir- 
able than  questionnaire-type  surveys.^  The  per- 
sonal contact  between  consultant  and  par- 
ticipants can  pave  the  way  for  an  effective  team- 
building  session.  The  two  approaches,  sensing 
interviews  and  sun^ys,  can  be  used  together  to 
good  effect. 

Preparing  Data  Faadback  * 

Onte  sensing  interviews  are  completed,  it  is  the 
consultant's  job  to  majce  some  sense  out  of  the 
datd  collected.  He  may  note  common  themes, 
which  become  major  categories  for  feedback  to 
the  group. 

We  find  it  useful  to  make  a  series  pf  posters  de- 
picting the  g#neral  themes  of  the  data»  including 
specific  quotes,  to  make^  the  data  come  alive. 
Posters  may  be  made  representing  different  cate- . 
gorios  of  feedback:  feedback  for  each  team  mem- 
ber; team  members*  perceptions  of  how  the^ 
gifoup  makes  decisions;  and  goal  statei^ients  for 
the  session.  The  exact  nature  of  the  posters  de- 
[Hjuds  up<m  the  l*#ra.suUant*s  judgment  of  the, 
group\s  level  of  readiness  for  working  at  a  par- 
ticular level  Tliis  reality  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  designing  the  feedback  session. 
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CMctilng  ItM  T«Mn  L»>dtf 

Of  all  the  indiviihmls  participating  in  the  team- 
building  ^sion,  it  is  the  supeiVisoV  (boi8»  chair- 
man, leider»  etc.)  who  probably  has  the  most»  po- 
tentially, to  gain  or  to  lose  from  the  experience. 
(>fle^)  it  i%  he  who  suggests  team-huilding.  Mak- 
ing the  proposal  for  a  session  is  a  significant  inter- 
vention in  a  group*s  life.  It  is  boimd  to  oMise 
t;roup  meml)ers  to  react,  varying  from  enthusias- 
tic support  to  iiKiifference  to  overt  resistance. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  supervisor  he  adequately 
prepared  for  the  <i&ssion,  sinc^  it  is  he  who  is  most 
likely  to  l)e  a  target  of  feedback  in  the  team- 
building  session.  To  help  make  this  a  giowth  ex- 
perience for  lK)th  the  supervisor  and  his  $ul>ordi- 
nates,  the  consultant  should  attend  to  several 
dimensions  during  the  planning  phase. 

One  g\iideline  we  (irmly  adlj^re  to  is  that  the 
consultant  should  liever  surprise  the  In)ss.  Noth- 
ing can  destroy  trust  faster  than  for  the  considt- 
ant  to  make  a  big  intervention  for  which  the 
supervisor  is  completely  unprepared.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  leader  expects  nothing  but  positive 
and  supportive  feedl>ack  in  the  session-^however 
unrealistic  this  expectation  may^— and  the  con- 
sidtant  confronts  him  with  heavily  negative  feed- 
ba  if.  one  can  well  imagine  the  probable 
outcomes:  hurt,  defensiveness,  disbelief*  thfc  feel- 
ing of  being  l>etrayed.  To  safeguard  against  this 
fesult,  the  consultant  is  wise  to  prepare  the  su- 
pervisor for  the  meeting. 

However,  the  leader  miLSt  not  conclude,  from 
this  function  of  the  considtant,  that  thfi  consult- 
ant is  'pis  man**--that  the  consultant's  role  is  to 
protect  him  from  the  feedluick  of  his  team  mem- 
l>ers.  Hather,  thii  consultant's  job  is  to  work  for 
the  entire  group,  not  to  be  partial  (o  any  one  in- 
dividual or  to  any  subgroup.  The  client  is  the 
team,  not  the  supervisor.  In  an  CD  eflfort,  the 
real  client  is  the  organization  of  which  the  team 
is  a  parf.  • 
,  The  inethiKi  used  to  prepare  the  supervisor  de- 
'  pends  upon  who  actually  takes  charge- of  and 
conducts  the  sessiqn»  the  supervisor  oi^the  con- 
sultant. S<>in^  consultants  prefer  for  the  super- 
visor to  run  the  meeting.  In^his  case,  he  must  be 
given  the  rtniults  froiii  the  sensing  intorviows  in 
enough  iMtail  so  that  he  can  present  4ata  to  his 
grpiip.  The  consultant*  then,  generally  wil1vser>re 

)  ^ 
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as  a  process  observer,  encouraging  the  group  to 
take  a  l(x>k  at  its  methods  of  working  iluring  the 
session! 

Another  option  is  for  the  consultant  tocomhict 
the  majority  of  the  Mtsion.  In  this  case*  it  is  of  ut- 
.most  importance  that  he  know  exactly  what  is 
going  on  with  the  group  and  exactly  what  out- 
come he  wants  the  group  to  reach  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  If  he  does  not  have  this  l>ackgr()und 
or  knowledge,  it  is  better  for  the  consultant  to 
concentrate  on  fin)ction|pg  as  a  reactive  observer 
to  the  group's  l>ehavior. 

Our  own  preference  takes  lx)th  options  into 
accmmt.  That  is,  we  prefer  that  the  supervisor 
conduct  his  own  staff  meeting,  whil^  we  observe 
the  process  and  assist  the  group  in  studying  its 
own  process.  But  we  also  structure  into  the  ses- 
sion specific  activities,  aimed  at  clarifying  prob- 
lems and  working  through  to  solutions. 

Regardless  of  the  format  followed,  the  super- 
visor should  be  encouraged  to  be  open  to  feed- 
back and  not  to  be  defensive.  Croup  mei|il>ers 
pay  close  attention  to  his  receptivity,  and  his  l>e- 
havior  is  powerful  in  setting  expectations*  It  is 
necessary,  too,  that  he  be  authentic,  that  he  not 
fake,  for  example,  being  receptive  when  actually 
he  is  feeling  defensive.  The  norm  should  be  one 
of  strategic  openness  (Pfeiffer  Ac  Jones,  ld72). 

THE  MEETING  ITSELF 
ExpectaUont 

It  is  helpful  to  begin  the  opening  session  by  talk- 
ing al)out  what  is  actually  going  to  take  place. 
There  should  be  no  big  surprises  for  anyone.  One 
effective  way  to  begin,  is  t^  have  both  group 
members  and  the  ^consultant  specify  their  expec- 
tations for  the  meeting.  In  this  way  expectation 
gaps  caivbe  dealt  with  early. 

One  strategy  is  to  have  members  list  specific- 
ally what  they  want  to  happen  and  what  they  do 
not  want  to  happen.  The  consultant  may  ask, 
''What  is  the  best  .thing  that  could  happen  here, 
and  what  is  the  worst  thing?*' 

Publlthlng  th«  S*ntlng  DaUi 

After  obtaining  expectations,  the  data  gained 
from  the  sensing  interviews  should  be  published 
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in  sonic  forn>.  During  (lie  proM^ntutifm  it  h  im- 
porUiit  thu»  thfj  team  not  iKjgiii  to  pioctss  the 
duttt.  Teiim  nieml)cr5  should,  however,  lx(  en- 
cmirageti  to  ask  for  clarification  so  that  evcry- 
Ixxly  understands  what  the  data  nay. 

Ag«nda-S«ttlng 

The  group's  next  task  is  to  set  its  agenda,  f<K  using 
on  the  data  at  hand.  This  should  Ik;  done  withi.i 
the  time  constraints  of  the  meeting.  I(  u  group 
conunits  itself  to  a  fivjj-day  agenda  for  a  two^day 
meeting,  the  result  can  only  l)e  a  frustrating  ex- 
perience. ^ 

Setting  Priorities   .  . 

Having  an  agenda  to  ^rk  on.  problem  afeas 
should  then  Ik-  ileterinincdii/order  of  priority.  It 
IS  iniiK)rlant  that  the  group  (especially  if  it- is  un- 
dergoing its  fv,st  tbiun -building  ex|K;rienco)  l)e 
encouraged  to  start  with  ii  probLin  that  can  l>e 
solve<l.  Meniliers  can  then  exjx-rience  a  feeling 
of  snct  e-ss  and  lurgin  to  feel  that  they  m  e  a  part  of  ^ 
a  team  that  Is  pujiling  toget^^er. 

ProW^m-SdlvIng 

,  We  c<.    ider  problem-solving  to  In?  a  pervasive 
and  cyclical  phenomenon  which  (Kcurs  through- 
out the  teain-building  jiny  e.s.  To  assure  its  • 
effcctiyeneM.  we  find  .two  iechni(]u0s,  usetl  be- 
tween cycles,  to  l)e  helpful  One  is  to  LlAtI 
group  criti(|ue  (Or  prwess)  its  own  style 

iugeuch  problOni  on  the  list  of  priorities  Tl  , 

the  group  works  one  round,  processes  its  fpnc-'^  ' 
tionlng.  and  then  takes  on  another  pro*blemC%ch 
an  approach  provides  an  opportunity  fqr.  flie 
group  to  improve  its  problem-solving  ^ffective- 
nevs  over  the  course  of  h  work  session.  Members 
cap  reinfor(j|^.each  other  for  their  helphd.lwhav- 
iors  and  work  through  or  lessen  their  dyshinc- 
tional-  l)ehaviors.  ^ 

Another  technique  is  ^o  post  charts.  TliiSse 
may  include  points  of  view  al)out  a  problem,  .so-' 
luticHvs.  an(l  action  decisions.  Such  an  aj>proacit  ^ 

.^enablcjf  the  group  to  monitor  its  own  progress  or   ' ' 
l«<  k  thereof  'lln,^  <  hiitt  serves  as  public  "hiin-^ 
Mies"  of  the  meeting.  iiicUidiiig  problem  .stiitc- 
uiviits,    sirlutions,    deadlines,   and   persons  ' 
resp<nisible  for  implementing  solutions. 
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Piannlvnil  .Follow-Up 

the  purpose  of  this  phase  of  team-building  is  to  . 
«.vsure  that  the  work  begun  by  the  grogp  does  not 
die  once  the  group  ends  itj  formal  team-building 
session.  , 

It  i^  helpful  to  have  the  group  summtirixe  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  teaui-building 
session:  to  take  stock  of  deci.Jioiis  made  dviring 
llu'  se.ision,  and  to  reiterate  which  people  are  re 
sponsible  for  implementing  which  decisions 
within  specific  time  parameters.  " 

Withhi  a  month  following  the  session  a  follow- 
up  meeting  should  be  held  so  that  group  inein 
l>ers  can  assess  the  degree  to  which  tliey  huvrt 
carried  out  expectations'  and  conimitinents  r.^ado 
during  the  team  session. 

DYSFUNCTIONAL  BEHAVIORS 

During  a  team-building  session  it  is  likely  that  a 
consultant  will  have  to  assist  a  team  in  con 
fronting  dysfunctional  team  behaviors.'  iJsted 
below  arc  the  comnjonly  observed  behaviors  that 
tend  to  obstruct  team  development,  including 
ways  of  coping  with  and  working  the  behaviors  v 
in  a  productive  way.  ^ 

Saboteur  ^ 

This  is  a  person  who  engages  in  l>ehaviors  de- 
signed to  destroy  or  signifibantly  impair  the  prog-  ^ 
ress  made  by  the  team.  Examples:  "Got  cha" 
Ixshavior,  "Wait  until  J.B.  sees  what  you're  up 
to.  ■  "Yes,  but . .      and  '  This  will  iHJver  work!" 

Snipar 

A  person  who  takes  cheap  shots  at  group  mein- 
.bers  (whether  they  are  presient  or  not)  by  throw- 
ing verbal  or  nonverbal  "barbs"  is  likely  to  lessen 
the  productivity  of  the  group.  For  example,  the 
"sniper"  might  say,  "When  we  were  taking 
alwut  plant  expansion,  old  j.B.  (who  always  ig- 
nores such  issued)  made  several 'points,  all  of 
Which  were  roundly  reftfted." 

V 

AMltt^nt  Trainer  ^ 

This  is  a  tcuiii  ineiiib(>r  who  wants  to  demon-  ' 
strat<^  his  awarenevs  of  group  process  by  making 
intervcnti<ms  in  order  to  "make  points-"^with  the 
consultant.  He  may  make  pro<:edural  suggestions 
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\o  the  |X)iiit  of  l>ring  <4>noxi(>iLS.  One  of  his  fjivor 
ilr  interventions  is,  '*Don*t  tell  ine  whjit  you 
think,  tell  me  how  you  teel!** 

D«fil#r  ^ 

This  perH>u  plays  the  "Who,  ine?"  ff^me.  When 
confronted,  he  Inicks  off  hnniediMtelv.  lie  may 
alsdask  nuuiy  (|ucstions  to  mask  his  stiiteinent*^  or 
pomts  of  view,  aiul  he  generally  T^fus<»s  to  take  n 
strong  stand  on  a  prol>lem. 

Quiet  MMnb#r 

Menibers  may  l>e  quiet  for  innumerable  reasons.. 
It  has  l>een  remarked  al>out  sileni  e.  "It  is  never 
nus<]notcd»  hut  it^is  often  nns|nterprrted." 

Anxious  Member 

He  may  engage  in  such  C'<)unter-pro<luctive 
Iwhaviors  as  snuxithing  over  conflict,  aVoiding 
confrontation^  docxlling,  "red-crossing"  other 
fuemi»ers,.4jind  protecting  the  leader. 

Domlnatof 

Some  team  meml>ers  simply  take  up  too  nnich 
air  inc.  By  talking  too  much,  they  control  the 
group  through  their  verl)osity. 

Side-Tracker 

This  person  siphons  off  the  group*s  energy  by 
bringing  up  new  concerns  ('^deflecting**)  rather 
than  staying  with  the  problem  being  worked. 
Under  his  influence,  groups  care  rapidly  generate 
an  enormous  list  of  superfluous  issues  and  con- 
cerns and  l>ecome  oldivious  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  The  game  he  plays  is  generaUy  something 
like,  ''Oh,  yeah,  and  another  thing  .  . . 

Hend-Claeper 

Legitimacy  and  safety  can  \ye  borrowed  by 
agreeing  with  other  people.  For  example,  this 
person  says,  "I  go  along  with  Tom  \<^hen  he  says 

f*otor(ifr 

A  person  who  points  otit  tlifferencc*itinioi)g  team 
inciiil)or>  rather  (him  helping  them  .see  iuniencss 
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in  the  ownership  of  group  prol)lems  can  prevent 
the  development  of  group  cohesion.  He  is  a  per- 
son likely  to  have  a  predisposition  toward  seeing 
^    mutually  exclusive  points  of  view,  ^ 

Attentlon-Seelier 

This  l>e}^avior  is  designeil  to  cover  the  group 
mendwr's  anxiety  by  excessive  joking,  horsing 
around,  and  draVing  attention  to  himself.  He 
may  do  this  very  subtly  by  using  the  personal 
pronoun  'T*'  often.  He  may  also  be  a  person  who 
describes  many  of  his  own  experiences  in  an  at- 
tempt to  look  good  to  other  group  members. 

Clown 

This  person  engages  in  disniptive  l>ehavior  of  a 
loud,  boisterous  typ*.  He  may  set  a  tone  of  play 
rather  than  of  problem*solving. 

Confronting  Dysfunctional  Behaviors 

The  characters  described  briefly  above  have*6ne 
common  theme:  Each  inhibits  and  idhtracts  the 
group  from  working  at  ^n  optimal  level. 

In  dealing  with  such  dysfunctional  roles,  the 
<:onsultant  wdl  find  it  helpful  to  follow  three  gen- 
eral steps. 

1.  He  should  draw  attention  to  the  dysfunctional 
behavior  itself  but  avoid  the  trap  of  labeling 
or  classifying  the  person  as,  for  example,  a 
*\snl|>er*'  or  a  "hand-clasper/*  Such^valuative 
lal>eling  only  elicits  defensiveness  from  the  in- 

^  dividual.  Instead,  the  l)ehavior  that  is  getting 
in  the  group's  way  should  be  described^ 

2.  The  consultant  should  spell  out  what  appear 
to  be  the  specific  dysf\mctional  effects  of  the 
behavior.  This  should  not  l)e  done  in  a  pilni- 
tive  fashion,  but  in  a  supportive,  confront ive 
manner.  Often  the  person  distracting  the 
group  is  unaware  of  the  negative  impact  of  his 
beHavior.  Sometimes  he  really  wants  to  be 
making  a  contrib\ition  and  does  qot  know  how 
to  l>e  s^n  effective  team  member. 

3.  Alternative  In^haviors  should  l)e  suggested 
which  will  lead  to  a  more  produc  tive  and  sat- 
isfying climate  for  the  disniptive  person  and 
his  colleagues. 
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FACILITATOR  INTERVCHTIONS 
Rrot«M  lnl*rv«nliofM 

Centering  iirouiKl  the  on  going  work  of  the  gixH)p 
415*  il  engager  in  problem -solving  activities,  proc- 
ess interventions  include  ones  aimed  at  imph>v- 
ing  the  team's  tiisk  accomplishment  as  well  as 
helping  to  hnild  the  group  info  a  icjore  cohesive 
umt. 

Process  interventioiis  to  heighten  tusk  acconv 
plisSmcnt  include  the^ol  lowing*  exam  pies; - 

'  having  the  group  tramlate  an  ivsuc  into  a  prob- 
lem statement. 

•  obsi^rvihg  thiit  the  group  is  attending  to  soveral 
problenis  sunultaneously  rather  than  sticking 
to  one  problem  at  a  time; 

•  observing  that  a  decision  was  made  out  of  a 
"hearing-no-objections"  noim  and  having  the 
group  cfceal  with  this»p<Vsture; 

•  inviting  the  group  to  develop  Miction  plans  re- 
lated to  a  probh^m  solution; 

•  suggesting  that  the  group  fsununari/e^what  has 
l)een  covered  within  a  given  problem-solving 
period; 

•  hclpin*^  the  group  to  monitor  4ts  own  style,  us- 
ing it  esources; 

•  using  instruments,  questiolmaires.  and  ratings 
to  axsess  the  group's  ,iti  i  on  a  particular 
topic.  '  * 

Proi*ess  interventions  aimed  at  group  mainte- 
nance or  group  building  include  the  fpllowing 
examples: 

•  pointing  out  dyshmctional  behaviors  which 
ke^p  the  group  from  achieving  a  cohesive  cl4| 
mate; 

'  encoutaging  group  members  to  express  feel- 
ings about  decisions  the  group  makes: 

•  encouraging  group  members  to  respond  to  one 
another's  ideas  and  opinions  verbally,  whether 
in  terms  of  agreement  or  disagreement^ 

•  confronting  l)ehaviors  that  lead  to  d^ifen- 

•  sivcness  and  lack  of  trust  among  group  meni- 
lH*rs.  r.g.,  evaluative  feedback  imd  hidden 
agi'utlas; 

'  verlndly  reinforcing,  group-building  liehaviors 
such  as  gatekeeping,  harmonizing,  etc. 
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StruoturAl  lnt«fY«ntlon« 

Another  class  of  interventions  is  termed  struc- 
tural l>ecaiise  it  deals  with  the  way  group  mem- 
bers are  arranged  physically  as  a  group. 
Stnictural  interventions  hiclude  the  following; 

•  having  gronp  meml>ers  work  privately— mak-* 
ing  notes  to  themselves,  for  example— In^fore 
they  disi  uss  the  topic  jointly  as  a  total  gnnip; 

•  having  uicuil>er$  pair  olf  to  interview  each 
other  about  the  problem; 

•  forming  subgioups  to  explore  the  different  as- 
pects of  the  problem  and  then  share  their  >vork 
with  the  remainder  of  the  g^oup; 

'  forming  a  group- on -group  de>ign«  to  enable  an 
inner  group  to  work  indep^^ndently  of  an  outer 
group,  which,  in  turn,  givrs  process  feedback 
to  inner-group  memlK^rs. 


FACILITATOR  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  tcchnolog)'  !>ehind  effective  teuir-  buildi:^g 
is  vitaHy  impoxianl.  Of  greater  importance,  how- 
lever,  is  the  facilitator's  own  pei^nal  uni<|ueness. 
To  become  more  complete  as  a  facilitator  means 
to  bccon^e  more  complete  as  a  person. 

Managing  one's  own  personal  growth  is  an  im- 
|K>rtaut  precondition  to  effectiveness  in  facil- 
itating team-building  sesfcions.^  If  a  facilitator  is 
^warc  of  his  own  needs,  biases,  and  feUrs,  he  is 
less  likely  to  project -these  onto  the  groups  with 
which  he  works.  Consequently,  he  is  abb;  to  con- 
centrate on  the  needs  of  th<J  group. 

A,  consultant  can  increase  his  team-building 
skills  by  working  with  different  kipds  of  groups. 
Seeking  out  cf&periences  in  Various  organizations, 
with  different  types  of  clients,  can  l>e  a  creative 
challenge  for^he  facilitator. 

It  is  important  th^t.  whenever  feasible,  two 
persons  co-facilitate  tenm-building  sessions. 
Doing  so  serves  as  a  source  of  perception  checks 
for  each  facilitator.  It  aho  gives  each  the  op- 
portunit^^o  support  and  enrich  the  personal  and 
professioAol  growth  of  the  other. 

Team-building  Is  an  exciting  activity  for  the 
facilitator.  Intervening  in  theJife  of  work  gnmps 
affor<ls  InHh  challenges  au<i  op|K)rtut>ities  for  di 
rect  application  of  l>ehaviora)  science  concepts. 
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CIPIB'  HANAGSMENT  -  PART 

YIN/YANG:  A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THEORIES  OF 
GROUP  DEVELOPMENT 


Anthony  Q.  B«n«t,  Jr. 


All  Imman  groups  arc  living  jmd  ever  changing.  Issues  thut  were  critical  in  the  finft  session 
cvaiwrate  by  the  fourth  5easion;  the  e>(citemcnt  of  session  three  is  followed  by  tlif  ennui  of  session 
seven.  M  vods  flnctuntc,  central  tt>ncenis  wju  and  wane.  The  group  has  a  life  of  its  own;  its  primary 
characteristic  is  movement.  Cn>nps,  llVe  individuals,  are  unique,  but  all  groups  share  some 
similar  nttrtbuto.  Thes«*  ob.servHtions.  made  repeatedly  by  students  of  groups,  are  the  baikis  for 
theories  of  <;;  t»\ip  drvelopuuMit— statements  about  the  flow  of  group  process  over  time. 

Th*^-  literature  in  the  fivhis  of  group  psychotherapy,  group  dynamics,  organisation  develop- 
ment, and  human  relations  training  yields  an  abundance  of  theories  of  group  dexrlopm^ut. 
Turkman  fl9f>5)  revi<'ws  sixty- two  theories;  Hill  (1973),  oi»ce  a- connoisseur  of  group  theories, 
states -that  he  ended  his  hobby  wh^n  his  collection  numbered  ovfx  one  hundred  ipecimcns. 
Ahhoujjch  tht'OricValx>und  and  spring  froni  various  observational  data,  underlying  similarities. can 
be  discerned. 

Three  different  models  of  group  development  emerge:  the  Uuear  model,  which  legiaids 
change  as  a  progressive,  stri»ight-line  hmction  over  time;  the  helical  (spiral)  model,  which  sees 
change  as  a  regressive^  whii  liXM>l  movement  from  surface  to  core  issues;  and  the  cijcUcal  model, 
whit.)  views  change  as  an  interplay  of  yin  and  yang  energy  forces.  Approaches  to  a  potentiiil 
int*-gratlon  of  these  models  arc  hcr^ suggested. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  QROUF-DEVELOPMENT  THEORIES 

Theories  of  ^roup  cievclopmenf  serve  <lc>cHpti\e  Hnd  prcd)ctive^,functions.  For  the  group  prac: 
titioner.  the  theory  also  provides  a  fmrnework  Tor  interxentions. 

On  Q  descriptive  level,  developmental  theor)  permits  the  obn^rver  to  organize  his  peixrp- 
tions.  During  a  given  slice  of  group  life,  verbal  behavior,  the  iiiteraction  pattern,  emotional 
climate,  or  typ^  of  content  can  be  chanicteiiixed  and  measured.  AVhutever  the  ohiervationalbase, 
descriptions  of  gmup  phenomena  in  a  gix  en  session  can  be  comftared  and  oontrasted  ^^ith  those 
from  a  pairt  or  fiitii^^^^  ^  *- 

Used  predlctively,  dcxelopmehtal  theor>'  enables  the  obsef\'er  to  forec^ast  the  group's 4\it\nv 
process.  The  theory  dcscribc^vhat  should  l>e  hap|>ening,^iit  least  under  Ideal  conditions,  so  that 
objectixTi  can  be  set.  The  predictive  aspect  offers  comfort  to  the  group  pmctitioiwr:  events  will 
not  always  l>e  as  c*onflicted  or  sluggish  as  the\  ap|>ear  to  be  in  n  given  session. 

A  particular  theory  also  proxides  the  group  leader  with  cues  for  s|)ecific  interxentionsxThe 
leader  inay  want  to  accelerate  the  process,  slow  it  dowh»  or  freeze  or  focus  it  t€Asure  that  a  group 
does  not  avoid  or  ignore  opportunities  (or  learning.  Ec|uip|)ed  witlvthi^ry.  the  leiider  may  plan  or 
design  interventioift  in'tcnded  to  surface  and  clariR'  process  issues  that  he  reganis^u  important. 
r>eveli>pmrntal  theory  is  a  particularly  helpful  guide  to  amplifying  issues  that  groupa  frequently 
dnd  trmibleMme:  dependency,  authority,  conflict  power,  and  ^ntimacy^ 
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Cootsnt,  Proo«»t,  and  Structure 

in  a  miMip  <lr\«'lopiiu  iU  iliroiA  ,  tlii^  cont<*)»t.  ;>r:.r<:ss,  i\\v\  Armivix'  o\  a  gn>np  arc  closely  inN  rre- 
Contf'nt,  what  i$  lieing  Mkl.  verlxiUy  and  r^onvertuillv,  h  (l*^tf  i ii^Mecl  by  the  Rnn^p's  iisk. 
whrtlior  it  i\  tti  make  Jechions,  overttiiue  n  sistmiccs  ^»  grvnvlh.  or  expriimcnt  with  new  Ik*- 
hav  ior  Pnvcrss  refers  to  /loit  a  jjioiip.beh.ivcs;  proccs*  o!rnic^^tf  include  ovcnts  hup|>cuing  inside 
individual  niciolxTs.  group-level  phenomena  sucli  ii5  ndVm  development,  Hnd  etmtextual  (i>ast 
history,  biKkdiome)  variiddes.  In  the  life  ol  a  gn>up.  eonttnt  and  ptxK:ess  are  always  happening, 
hut  the  visibrlity  of  the  process  is  a  function  of  group  structure. 

Structure  serves  as  a  valve  to  contiol  the  flow  of  ^wrr^y  ly>iv^eon  proicss  and  content  The 
slructure  of  the  group,  which  includes  f  ;)ch  e!ein;/i  t%  a  •^t  h  ider*s  attU\idt  to^vard  the  group  ai.il 
*iie  theory  he  espouses,  deterniines  [he  ejctcnt  to  wii  vl^  tonichl  and^^^nxess  are  allowed  to 
n  terrelate  ami  to  mfluence  each  other.  Strnchn^^  aho  ini  ludes  thi^  gix^mt'si  objectives,  the  contract 
between  the  le^er  and  the  group,  and  the  groui\d  rules  to  which  the  grpup  Subsonb^^.  To  lesser 
extent,  structure  also  refers  to  the  physical  environment  in  ^hich  tlje  group  liycs; 

Croup  structure  can  be  tight  and  rip<d/permittirig  no  process  eleii^ents  to  become  jiniyf  dfihe 
group's  agenda,  or  it  can  be  so  loose  that  the*proc<?ss  oecomes  the  conj^rt^' in  a/F-groop.  To 
some  extent,  the  pmfusion  of  group-development  theories  is  a  result  of,  the  vjiri^?ty  i>f  grpfvip 
structures  A  loose  strticture  may  a'lo\4^  fifteen  phases  of  piXKre.ss  to  surface;  v  tight  structiirif,  only 
one  or  tsvo.  »  i  ^ 

*The  group's  stnic^ure  enables  the  practitioner  to  place  a  selective  valvie  On  spedfic  process 
.elements  and  to  make  decisions  regarding  t^^  focus  of  the  group.;  Each  interxentiifn  becomes  a 
creative  decision  to  enrich  the  ongoing  cont-^nt  with  reles^mt  pixx^ss  phenomena.  Too  nuich  or 
too  little  attention  to  process  endangers  the  group's  task  fimction — its  reason  for  being. 

At  present  no  single  theory  of  group  development  adequately  «ctx>unts  for  all  gmup 
phenomena  reix^rted  by  obser>'ers.  Events  that  are  commonplace  in  a  TavisttK^k  contereric*,  for 
instonce,  may  ne\  er  surface  in  a  team-building  session.  IndividmU  ''implosions*'  occur  in  a  Gestalt 
workshop,  but  rarely  in  a  communication-skills  laboratory.  Some  gKu^ps  sj^end  half  their  life 
wor}  g^  authorit\'  issues;  others  focus  on  the  issue  for  only  minutes  before  moving  on  to  long 
|x»r»  /d$  of  uft'ection  and  intimacy. 

These  disc  repajK  ies  ^*^em  attributable  to  the  powpr  of  a  theory  of  group  development  to 
"mSle  it  happen that  i'^  the  theory,  as  an  observational  tool,  impacts  what  is  being  obsersed.  As 
Butkovich  et  al.  (1975)  state  in  a  recent  Study,  there  is  a  strong  "possibility  that  the  group  leader  s 
theoretical  orientation,  as  it  is  reflected  In  his  interpretations  and  be)^avior,  is  causally  related  to 
the  very  group  behavior  being  intefpreled"  (p.  9). 

This  ^contamination  by  the  observer  of  what  is  being  observed  is  prevalent  all  applied 
behavioral  science.  Contamination  does  not  discredit  a  theory  but  serves  to  remind  us  that  "truth" 
is  always  filtered  through  a  human  observer  with  built-in  biases  and  distortions.  However,  con- 
tamination does  raise  the  diflRcuh  methodological  issue  that  3ome  pix>ce5s  elements  (tnmsCerencr, 
for  example)  may  in  truth  be  artifacts  of  the  observational  tool  employed.  What  is  reported  as  a 
grouivprDcess  cvcnt  inay  exist,  instead,  only  in  the  mMids  of  the  intervener.  As  Lundgien  (1971) 
has  demonstrated,  the  p©cc  and  pattern  of  group  process,  as  well  as  speciGc  group  phenomc^ila,  are 
diroctly  related  to  the  intervention  stance  prescHI)ed  by  the  leatler  s  theory  of  group  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  ki  primary  problem  In  the  study  of  group  devcfopment  thc-ories  is  distinguishing 
l)etween  the  observer  and  the  data.  * 

Another  foclor  accounting  for  a  less\than-comprehensi\'e  theory  is  that  different  developmen- 
tal theories  focus  on  dfQerent  elementsiif  group  process.  Theories  descril>ed  here  as  empk>ying  a 
linear  model  focus  im  groua  element/ of  process:  die  interaction  system,  group  emotion,  then 
normative  system,  group  cOThire,  and  the  Executive  system.  Tlie  linear  model  views  process  as 
•progressive.  The  kcUcal  model  focuses  on  cont^ua|  elemeiiyts:  transfercntial^  past  hi.story  aspects 
of  process,^  includir^g  physk^t  and  social  contacts,  emotional  and  contractual  relations,  and  the 
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iwlivilial  i  rttlilud**  toward  authority  aiui  control  l*hc  hf Ikiil  model  views  pniccss  a>  rfgr«".-»ivc. 
The  cj/c/ico/  model  focuses  and  amplinrs  those  prot^sx  elements  contributed  by  the  indiv  dual 
member:  hehivior  style;  iMfrtonal  lecUng  state,  internalized  nqrnu.  beliefs,  and  vahies;  and  the 
efo  of  the  individual.  The  cyclical  model  views  process  as  a  tran«cen<lence  of  polarities.  Tlicsc 
eltments  of  pit)c«»s  are  discussed  more  Adiy  by  Banet  (1974) 

THE  LINIAR  MOOCL 

The  group  prtKess  is  viewed  by  the  linear  model  as  an  orderly,  sequential,  progressive  mON^ment 
oxer  time,  a  straight  line  function  that  passes  through  predictable  phases  or  stages  of  growth, 
parallehng  individual  growth  from  conception  to  maturity.  In  the  linear  model,  the  group  is  a 
l«mporur>.  intentional  community  orworkers  or  learners  who  have  banded  together  to  reach 
some  goal  The  community  life  of  the  group  has  a  definite  beginning. ^middle,  and  end. 

The  actual  numb«r  of  phases  seen  by  linear  theorists  varies  considerably,  from  two  (Bcnnis  & 
Shepherd.  1956)  or  three  pha»es  (Schutz,  1973;  KapUn  &  Roman,  1963)  to  ten  (Cohen  &  Smith. 
1976)  to  fifteen  (Rogpri.  1970).  Despite  this  range  of  stages,  theories  embracing  the  Unear  model 
share  in»in>  sinularities.  Two  representative  theories  are  discussed  here:  Schutz's  theory  of  intcr- 
persounJ  needs  (Schutz.  1967,  1973)  and  Tuckman  s  developmental  sequence  CTuckman,  1965). 

Schutz's  Theory  .  . 

For  Schuti.  the  initial  stage  of  development  for  the  group  is  the  inc/iis/on  i)hase.  Major  inclusion 
issiies  revolve  around  boundaries,  building  triist  and  commitment,  determining  who  is  a  member 
and  who  is  not.  and  maintaining  individualify  while  simultaneously  being  a  group  member.  Group 
members  are  motivated  by  fear,  curiosity,  excitement;  and  th<»  need  to  inchide  or  to  be  included. 

As  inclusion  issues  become  resolved,  the  group  moves  into  ^.control  phase,  in  which  concerns 
of  p<*wer.  dominance,  futhority,  and  responsibility  are  prominent.  Feelings  of  anger,  helpless- 
fie-v  and  incompetency  motivate  members  to  deal  with  peirsonal  power,  the  authorit>'  of  the^ 
leiuier.  and  the  Influence  of  other  group  members.  This  middle  |)hase  is  critical  for  all  lineiu^ 
models— It  is  a  period  in  which  the  group  either  disintegrates  or  becomes  cohesive.  It  is  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  group;  If  the  control  phase  is  avoided,  denied,  or  ignoretl,  group  develop^ 
ment  is  ret.arded. 

Follow  ing  the  middle  phase  is  a  concluding  period  of djOTecrion,  cohesion,  aiid  intimacy.  Major 
issues  are  (1)  how  close  or  how  distant  group  members  want4p  be  with  each  other,  (2)  giving  and 
receiving  warmth,  and  (3)  how  much  sharing  and  disclosure  is  productive  and  appropriate.  When 
this  phase  moves  toward  conclusion,  the  life  of  the  group  begins  to  terminate.  For  Schutz, 
terminatibn  involves  a  reversal  of  the  stages:  afiectioi*l  relations  are  ended  first,  then  control 
relations,  and  finally  inclusion. 

Tuckman's  8«quano* 

Having  reviewed  nuiny  theories.  Tuckman  (1965)  postulates  that  the  first  stage  of  group  life  is  one 
oUcstinf.  and  (Ui)cnitencc.  The  group  orients  itself  to  group  living,  testing  which  behaviors  are 
acceptuhic  and  which  are  taboo.  Much  attention  is  focused  on  the  group  leader,  as  group  nicnibers 
gn>pe  to  define  their  tank  and  their  Ixmndnries. 

Stngo  two  is  a  |>eriod  ndntragroup  conflict.  Issues  of  power  and  tt)mpetition  dominate  group 
life;  the  m(K>d  of  the  gnnip  is  higlily  emotional  lind  rebellious. 

When  condici  issues  are  settled,  stage  three— i:n>t»;)co/i«/o«—en>erpcs.  In  the  third  stajje  of 
group  life;  o|)enncss,  positive  feedback,  and  expressions  of  affection  arc  characteristic. 

Stage  four  is  descrllwd  as  a  period  of  functional  role-rtlattdness.  It  is  a  work  stage,  charac- 
terized by  a  minimum  of  emotional  interaction.  The  atinosphere  of  the  group  encourafiies  and 

"  ■  ^  f 
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Ch«r«et«rl«tk>«  ol  (h»  Lln««r  Mo(M  ,  ,  .  '  "^.^  „f 

.    r  .K,i„icri>erjon«lcomimmic«lloiisiiet>TOrk  of  Ihe  community  01 

11,.  «r„>.p  '"^r't"  ."iT^^,^  J  "  VVhi"  theories  recopuxe  .h«t  .11  gn...p  mem- 

berj  m«>  mrt  1><- 1"  «he  """."^  P')^"^  .  j„divicli...l  members  to  «  smiil  .t 

criticl  •b.roo.e.ric  event.  ,^2lM^^to^l^^^^^^       «  being  in  «  given  ph«..  at  . 

rr«mrt::^:;T:p«^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  wme  sequrncc.  ^  r.«m  tlw- Uncar  nwdel  cmpliasircs  building  awaren-rs  of  the 

rXtTin,  ;:tirr^l^d.«cul.  miaaW  ph«e  (po« c„n.,ol.  connict)  in  t..e.  eagerness 
'^rte  r,,::.';mc:iet^n;j;:t;^^^^^^^       M,«y  .beoHe.  describing  t.k  P-"'- 

"*t,er.l  short^mings  of  tbc  linear  mo.lel  sbould  be  noteo.  A,  ;i««  (1973)  comments  0,e 
.         .  r!  from  nhase  to  oluue  needs  further  <)ocmnent»tion.  sin<*  line  ir 

■"''•Jhelerm^dX^^if  s^rld  view  tba,  is  peculiar  .0  Western  c„l.««.  Referring  .0  the 
H...rJ;reVr.tt  model.  K.h„  et  'Ui'^Hi.  ^^^^^ 

Viewing  '•-•^P-- l^r^h  .ttaininf  As  K„hn 
perounence  is  the  only  good  ,^,^„„-„  Judgment  ».d  categonzaHon,  rsther  than 

and  bis  associate,  see  it.  the  ^'^'!^f  ''ZZt  k,Lr:*^«i>.  r«ther  than  on  the  present  In 

^""Vlories  using  the  hnear  model  .t,ceive  a  fuller  discussion  in  Bennis  -"'JJ'^P';""' 
THE  HELICAL  MODEI, 
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Tlu-  Rrm.,.  .s  jHrct-.vra  as  a  mcUv^MnK  IriU-  s.UmU  c.,mcs  t(>R<tlur  to  .uhirve  s.^..ritv. 
physkal  sufi  tv.  mh\  M.pix.rt  ..>  Utm-s  of  stress  llu'  j^roup  also  pmx  idos  nu  nilK  r*  «n  opii?mnn.t>  to 
itttiii  HclfluMKl  and  si^nifitamr  (Klein.  I968r.  r  .  i     i    i  t 

At  it.  ..Kvption.  the  Kronp  Ugin.  a  rcgvf.siou  away  from  it.  obvious.  ma.uft..t  level,  tloxvn  o 
its  latent  or  hidden  meaning  Tlic  gmup  ac<|uirt.s  nllrRorlciil  and  mytholoRlc«l  J"V"* 
m<r»iber.  (Dnnpl.y.  I9M):  It  may  Ugin  to  rccapltnlate  the  dyuaunr.  of  a  primal  horde  (Kzricl. 
mW).  «  priniitivt  family,  or  a  n^ligiou.  group  In  other  viexv5.  the  group  is  seen  as  «  n.icnicosnj 
(Sl-ter  1966).  a  rt?-en«c»me«t  of  the  Ordi,Mil  conflict  (Cibhard  flc  Hartman.  1973).  or  the  gpod 
breast  '  of  a  nuturing  mother  (Scheidlinger.  1974).  This  regression  to  allegorical  levels  b  encour- 
aged bv  the  structure  of  the  group,  especially  the  pt>sture  of  the  leader,  in  the  belief  that  by 
rehx  .ng  pa^t  cventv  u  "tt>rrective  emotional  exvienence"  (Alexander.  1956)  will  occur,  enabling 
the  group  and  its  meml>,.rs  to  gain  a  fresh  perspective  of  self  and  to  achieve  pervtjptiial  and 
behavioral  reorganization .  ^  ,     rw  i 

Hie  ^ironp  dwells  in  this  regressive  splice  for  some  period  of  time.  Only  after  core  issues  such 
as  dep^ndenc^ .  autonomy,  aggression,  and  sexuality  are  resolved  does  the  group  emerge  from  th^ 
depths  ol  Ihv  u  hirlp<K.I  to  work  on  present  problems  and  solutions.  During  the  regressive  period, 
the  group  s  MrcKcss  is  erratic  and  disconnected,  marked  by  conflict  and  motivated  by  strong 
primitive  envniouality  Tl.e  group  pitKcss  it^-enacts  the  turmoil  and  stress  of  childhootl  and 
adolescence  the  flow  is  choppy  and  is  freqMcntly  interrupted  by  new  issues.  In  its  regression,  the 
group  develops  a  cohesion  (usually  motivated  by  antagpnism  toward  the  leader)  and  takes  on  the 
charactonstics  of  an  organism  that  is  in  some  ways  greater  thwi  the  sum  of  its  parts. 


[   ......  ^• 

Blon' a  Theory  * 

Bion  (1939)  is  the  priucip^d  theorist  of  the  lielical  model.  His  central  igion  is  ihat  in  every  group 
txvo  "groups  •  Me  actually  present:  the  tcork  group  and  the  b<^ic-<,ssu,nf>tion  group.  Ue  work 
-^troup  is  liat  as,>ect  of  gix.up  functioning  that  has  to  do  with  the  real  task  of  th^  group.  F<,r 
rumple.  cies.uniingaprogram.Tv«sinR«resolution.  completing^ 

real  task.  But  groups  <lo  not  always  function  sensibly  or  prod«ctively~they  do  not  .dsvays  focus 
on  the  t«sk  To  explain  why  gn.ups  do  .K>t  always  work  well.  Bion  introduced  the  notion  of  the 

baslc-Rssumption  group.  ^  .  i  ^ 

Basic  assumption  is  an  *  as  if  term.  The  grx>up  behaves  i/n  certain  assuinption  is  b|«.c  to  its 
maintenance,  growth,  and  survival,  li.esc  basic  assumptions  lu-e  covert;  they  constttute  the 
Zoup'n  hidden  agenda.  Tl^e  b«ic  assumptions  derive  from  the  collective  repressed  fcelinj^s  of  all 

From  his  experience,  in  gmups.  Bion  identifies  three  distinct  types  of  basic  assumptions: 

1  Basic  assumption  da^ndenaj.  Tlic  essential  aim  of  this  emotional  state  is  to  attain  security 
and  protection  from  one  Indis4iul.  usually  the  leader  Th«  grouP  l)ehases  »is  ^J'^' 
inc^nilH  tcnt  or  psychoticronfy  a  powerfil.  omniscient.  God^like  leader  can  per^nn  the  task 
fr.nctlons  When  the  leader  fails  to  meet  the  (impossible)  demands  of  the  gn.up.  it  expresses  its 
disappointment  and  hostility  in  a  variety  of  ways.  ,    r  »  n 

2.  Basic  assumvtion  Mt-Jlii;ht  Here,  the' g,x>up  assumes  it  can  survive  only  , fit  flees  from 
the  t,isk  (by  withdrawal.  regre.sk>«.  or  ftx^using  on  past  history)  or  if  i^t  fights  (by  aggression, 
scapegoating,  etc:).  A  leader  who  is  accepted  (s  one  who  Is  willing  to  aflord  the  group  .an  opportu- 
nity for  flight  or  aggression.  ,     .    •  .  a  u 

3  Busii  -itsmmption  pairinfi.  In  this  state  the  basic  assumption  is  that  the  pup  has  ct.mo 
t*>ttrther  for  n  pimlucUve  pun^ses,  Any  U»A  Ik  ^seen  tsvo  or  ino.e  group  inembers  is  seen  as  n 
sKMiual  l)ond  that  will  give  birth  to  a  Messiah  i^v1k>  will  snse  the  group  by  providing  it  with  uew^lile. 
new  thoughts  and  a  cieatisf  way  to  work  onitlie  task.  Magic  Is  tlw  solution  that  is  hoi>e<l  for. 
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which  iho  group  srtJd  >  Join  in  a  powerful  un.or  v  ilh  nn  omnipotent  forec.  unobtainably  exalted 
h,  surrc  mlor  lt,rlf  to  ,>Msivt.  partlci.m.mn ,  umUi»r  >^ln  to  tVcrv^i.tencr.- wtfll-hrinK  «.>ci 

Ue  basic -Msumptlon  life  of  the  |rn>«p  Is  orientrd  mu  ord  toward  fonta,y.  not  outward  toward 
rill!?  I    I  .  "•"'"P»*"n«       anonymom;  they  cannot  In-  attributed  to  any  one  mcmU  r 

Individual,  vary  In  their  readiness  (which  Blon  call,  "valency")  to  combine  with  a  given  b«lc 
assumption  of  the  rmip^  Some  members,  as  well  as  the  leader,  may  find  it  easier  to  collyde  with 
dependency  themes,  others  with  fll^iht  reactions,  etc 

The  woHt  group  r^^quir^,  coiKentr  ^tlon.  skill,  umJ  .-j;jiaizalion  of  all  re5ources  in  the  Rro.m  ' 
a.,  well  as  cx>op«.rat.on  from  it.  members,  n..       v.-.,.s,  -npnon  grx.np.  on  tlu-  other  hard  ex..  s 
without  effort^ A  group  will  stay  locked  into  ^ts  b.5.c  assMr.ptions  until  son.e  resolution  is  r^'ftchcl 

k  R^"P,^  "^'^^^      »o  «         »«vel.  n,e  ba.sic-as$umption  life  of  the  group  is  never 

exhausted,  but  it  can  be  deliberately  bracketed  or  suppressed  ^ 

ri»rst"  «**^«^"^nt  introduction  to  Blon  s  theory  is  provided  by  Rioch  (1970).  Colnmn      ^  l!.».ton 
(1975)  present  extensions  and  applicaiwns  o;  tr:o  baslc-assumptio.^  approach. 

Char»^istlcs  of  \\y  HeJfcal  MoiM 

Providing  Ihr  theopMicJ  basis  for  many  kinds  of  psychother.py  «,oup,,  th<-  helical  n  -vt, ' ' 

child  I,  bthrr  xn  the  m.n.   IV  mod.l  ..temp,,  to  pmvide  )pt>„p  „,cmher,  with  ,n  o„Mort„.ii!v^ 

model, w  „ch  a»o,ds  the  present  m„,„ent  by  focusinson  the  future,  the  helical  model  .voidTth" 
now,  but  ,y  fjx  „.,ng  on  the  past.  It  .,re,«,.  the  l«lief  that  the  ,«.,t  ha,  much  to  ,e«h  m  w,  c^! 
no,  eonndently  move  on  until  we  have  dlge.-ed  i„  le,  »r.,.  A  .  v  ntr;-,.,.,  .  ,H  -Tl^o,  -  ^^-nT^, 
remember  the  mistake,  of  histoor  are  condemned  ,o  mpea,  Iheiv  " 

bio  JmesTfUfe'trf'^^^^^^  •!>«  gmup  wl,b  an  opportunity  o„r.„,^,  u„comfor.a- 
we  J,t,es  of  llhv  pain,  suffermg.  tragedy,  and  death.  Urough  its  focus  on  Mstorv  the  model 
CO.   ■erbalance,  the_^c.p,imi,m  and  the  i<le.  of  pmg,^,.  implici,  in  ,he  linear  mcJ.  ! 

The  hehcd  mo--, !  pro«ribcs  a  «„i,ral  role  for  *e  group  leader,  wlio  funClons  in  ,he  emun 
no.  as  a  Person  b  ,  „  ,  encourages  pmjeCion  and  regmssion,  ■n^e  2  nlst 3 

ireH ',„ra!;::i';  rnirr„' ^-rr '  - 

vrJ!'^P»^t^ZT  ''T      'r'I"'™«''''  ""'"ri"  «"  con,ex,u.l  aspec-.s  of  gn.«p 

process  P,.„  h.„or>-.  emotional  relations  outskle  the  group,  and  the  individual  momLr  s  i>ositio n 

"  "^"M'^"'  'l-ortcomingof  hellcal-modcl  throrics.  The  leader  seen,, 
constantly  to  be  „ying  to  ,h,  gmup,  "I  see  something  you  don  t  see  "  ^hi,  pasture  c  «.^  ,^ 
de,«mlency  on  the  pereeptnal  acc„«y  of  the  leader  «,d  Ms  skill  h,  surfclng  lnd^^Ai,  J  w  h 

fo:rgi;'itr  ""^^  -  •--•^ 

™Ir?"r"l''  """"''J  l""'  ""P'='^'»«ce  of  ea.ly  childhood  experience 

nQwi^T^i?*^"**.'  the  helical.model  can  be  fouv.d  in  Dion  (195%  Eniiow  (1928)  Ezriel  • 

0974).  Slater  (1986).  Slavson  (1950).  Whitaker  and  Ueberman  (1967).  For  the  most^^  L 
psychotherapy  group  ha.  pmvlded  the  observaMpn.<d  base  for  these  theories 
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TMC/CYCLICAL  MODEL 

Tlif  ^roiip  puKfsN  is  in  const, mt  motion,  luvri  .it  wst.  in  tlir  cyclical  niO(UI  llic  pnKi*>s  is 
(*i)ntiniitMi^  anfl  iK  jMstcnt;  like  thr  phases  of  the  nMH>n  s^nd  tides,  thv  soason.s,  i^ncl  other  natural 
phrnonuMia.  tlu*  gniiip  lilc*  moves  throuKb  a  cvx  le  until  it  returns,  witl)  subtle  altcratioiu,  to  it^ 
st«irting  |X>jnt 

In  llie  cyclical  model,  the  group  is  a  collection  of  iiulix  iduals  wlio  have  gathere<l  together  to 
divine  the  principle  of  change  that  governs  their  lives  and  to  discover  a  way  to  order  their  behgvior 
in  accordance  with  that  principle.  Tlie  group  Is  less  a  conimunit)*  tlian  it  is  a  theater — an  energy 
field  where  individual  gn>wth  and  change  unfolds. 

No  current  theory  of  i;ronp  d^*vi»i(>pinent  c^rectl)  defines  tlu*  cyclical  model  of  change. 
Howexcr,  the  cyclical  model  is  implied  in  the  practice  of  those  groups  that  focus  on  {Personal, 
indixidual  chang(  within  the  gn)up  context.  Tlie  model  provides  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
Cestalt  group  and  other  groups  that  intrapersonal  learning. 

Philosophical  Aspect* 

Because  the  cycbcal  model  is  not  as  well  known  as  the  linear  aiul  helical  models,  a  discussion  of  its 
philosophical  asj>ects  is  provided  here.  We  live  in  a  \^orld  of  i>er(nanent  change,  where  all 
phenomena  ire  dynamic  and  in  flux.  This  observation  dates  back  at  least  to  500  B.C.  when 
Heraclitus  in  Greece  and  Confucius  in  China  cx)mpared  the  constant  movement  of  experience  to 
the  everchanging  flow  of  a  river. 

The  d\  namism  of  ex4>erieoce  has  met  different  resix>nses  In  Kasteni  and  Western  thought. 
Western  thinkers  have  tended  to  abstract  from  expc^rience,  ^'freezing"  phenomena  sp  that  they  can 
be  subjected  to  scientific  investigation.  Hence,  change  tends  to  be  seen  in  a  linear  mode,  a  static 
progressi^m  ffohv  phase  to  phase. 

In  contrast,  the  Eastern  mode  has  been  to  acknowledge  the  flow  orex|>erience  and  to  search 
for  the  bu  of  change,  itself  unchanging,  which  governs  this  flow.  The  name  given  to  this  govern- 
ing pi..iciple  is  Too.  Too  is  one;  out  of  Too  ct)mes  the  energy  of  yin,  the  receptive  principle,  and 
yang.  the  acti\e  principle.  Change  is  vi(*wed  iis  natural  movement  and  development,  in  iKxxud 
with  Tuo.  The  opposite  of  Jiange  is  regression;  as  H.  Wilhelm  (196Q)  puts  it.  "the  op|x>site  of 
change  iri  Chinese  thought  is  growth  ol  what  ouglit  to  decrease,  the  downfall  of  what  ought  to 
rule"  (p.  IS). 

Tao  defies  deiimtion,  as  Chung-yuan  (1963)  states:  "The  uiulerstandiiig  of  Tnu  is  an  inner 
ex^^erience  in  which  distinction  lM*tween  subject  and  object  vanishes.  It  is  an  intuitive^  immediate 
hwareness  rather  than  a  iriediated.  infereiUial  or  inteHectual  process"  (p.  19).  The  Tiw  is  the  way, 
the  ultimate  principle^  the  great  interiiision  of  being  and  nonbeing.  Despite  this  inefl^^bility.  the 
yin/yang  encrg>'  flowing  from  Tao  has  acquired  highly  practical  embodiments  in  Chinese  culture: 
•cii puncture.  Tal  Chi  and  other  martial  arts,  c*entering,  calligraphy — all  are  manifestations  of  and 
approaches  to  Tao. 

Thm  tChIng 

Perhaps  the  most  elo<|Ucnt  description  of  the  interplay  of  yin/yang  cnerg>'  is  in  the  ancient  oiiicle 
and  scripture,  the  /  Chh\fi,  The  /  Chiti}f,  or  Ik>ok  of  Chang<\s,  applies  this  concept  of  change  to 
human  phenomena  -iiulivldual  lives,  groups,  and  organizations.  It  proposes  a  cyclical  theoiy  of 
^change,  change  as  a  movement  that  rettims  to  its  starting  point.  C^hange  is  onlerly,  as  Is  the 
movement  of  the  tides  or  the  Seasons,  but  its  orderliness  is  not  always  |H*rceptlbIcv  In  human 
situations,  tlu*  lorc(\s  ol  yIn  and  yang  produce  complex  c^>nngurations.  As  a  \xHik  of  wisdcun,  the'/ 
Chhifi  invit(*s  its  nser  to  pursue  a  state  of  resoiuuice  with  the  Oneness  of  iictuallt>*  (Ohiegh, 
1974),  by  discovering  thc^  propel  time  for  corrwl  iiction. 
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/  (  hhifi  \m\s  ;i'  iK  l).isis  tlu'  h\o  ruDtl.iii-fiitiil  pniKiplt  s  of  {/in.  chaiacU'ri/cd  .\s  the 
Klrptiw  iiiid  i\w  tl(Kilo  and  svmholi/i  (M.\        inttkrn        ^  -    —  ).  and  yanfi.  cimractoi  i/ed  as 

tlir  crcMhxf  .iiitl  iK  ti\r  and  n\  inlxdi/t  ti  Ir  ,  .  .j  uohn»k«  n  lij**-  (  ).  In  st-ls  of  HiTfe.  tUc  broke  n 

.uul  nnbiukcn  linos  tt)in|>osc  tlu-  t  iglit  ^mi  kna  (trigranjs).  signs  asscKiatcd  w  ith  natural  plicnomenu 
.uul  Itasit  .ispe(  t\  u(  lunnan  «'x|)<'i  lonct*. 

C\)inl)nicd  in  all  |x>XNil)lc  \va>  s.  tlu>  cijthl  pa  kuu  prodntt-  sixty-lour  six-line  kua  (liexuprams) 
which  .N\  n»lx»li/.c  \ariou>  clenu-ntary  asiKcts  of  the.  innn.ni  toiulition.  prhnury  needs,  such  as 
nourishment.  |K>r.sonulit>  development  n^ilestones.  such  as  breakthroiif(IV,  pushing  upward,  or 
retieat.  s(vi.d  situations,  snth  \s  uiai»i;iy,»\  iollowinc;.  tomhct.  a. ui  individual  character  traits,  siirh 
as  inodcstx.  v,i.n  v.  ,\:h\  •.'utinisi  isin.  V  c  .iA*)-f  ->  i  ^e.^.  v^i  \m  .  lumpi  i.so  a  ps) t  lioloj^jcrtl  *>m ioth- 
lahle  of  elcMu  ntN   hont  which  nnnicdiate,  here-iuul  no  v   itci.ili(Mn  are  c<>ini^)sed. 

The  eij^ht  ;vj  ktin  pnnide  descriptions  of  the  basic  polarities  of  life: 

I    C;li  Jen  (         .: ).  the  creative,  heaven.  The  sign  is  asstk-iated  with  energy,  strength  and 
evcitenn.-nt.  It  represents  the  |>ole  of  creative  jxiw  er     •  ^ 

.  2    K  uh   ~==).  the  icceptixe.  <.':»rth.  is  a>^Ki:^tetl  with  the  womb,  nori i-  h-nen',  tlw'  f;r-  at 
wagon  <)!  lUv  earth  that  carries  nil  life.  It  represents  t!ie  iX)!e  of  yielding,  docile  receptivily. 

3.  Chcj)  t^===).  the  arousing,  thunder.  It  is  .tssociatetl  with  nioveine.it.  sijeed.  expansion, 
and  aiiqcr  In  terms  of  human  |)4)larities.  the  sign  represents  confro>.tation. 

4.  Sun  the  gentle,  penetrating  wind.  It  is  associated  with  gentle  iiersu^t' ion.  vjuict 
deciNioM  linking,  and  t.roblein  solving.  Tlie  sign  represents  the  pole  of  support. 

5   K  an  the  al)yMnal.  water.  It  is  associated  with  toil,  hard  work,  danger.  pei-sevei 

ancc,  and  n^elanchoiy.  It  rcpicsents  the  jiole  of  Iwdy  :uid  feeliiifi;. 

0   Li  '=^1^.    the  clinging,  fire.  It  is  associated  with  dependency,  hut  also  witli  clarity  and 
IK  iccption.  It  represents  the  |X>lc  of  intcHect  aod  thought. 

7    'an  (  —  ~\  keeping  still,  the  inonntain.  It  is  associated  with  ndelity,  mediialion.  walcli- 
hilncss  II  represents  the  jxde  of  reflective  silence. 

8.  Tui  t'lp  joyous,  lake.  The  sign  is  associated  with  the  plejisnres  of  the  mouth 

—eating,  talkinv;    inging.  It  represents  the  |X>le  of  joyhil  interaction. 

The  . eight  pa  kna  are  arranged  in  a  circle  of  [wlar  opiwsites  known  as  the  "prinuil  arrange- 
uient."  or  tJie   niaiulala  of  ertrli<  r  heaven."  (See  Ffgnre  1.) 

Implications  lor  a  Th«ory  of  Group  Process 

1  he  pJiilosophy of  7 Vif>  and  the  forces  ofyin  niul  ymigrts  pre.se»)ted  in  the  f  {./n/ig  have  itnplicMions 
lor  a  thcoiy  of  gniup  prt>cess.  j 

1.  The  gn)up(  an  l>e  \  iewed  as  an  eneigy  field  demarcafed  by  the  ba.sic  polarities,  as  in  Figure 
I.  In  each  nu  lulK-r.  and  in  the  gnnip  as  a  whole,  there  is  tension hetween  the  apparent  choices  of 
ci«  ati\e  receptive.  confr(nitation-snp|>ort.  intellect  feeling,  and  interaction-stlence. 

2.  Initially,  gr(»np  members  attempt  to  deal  with  their  process  by  adhering  to  |)olar  jxisitions. 
Ihis  is  an  attempt  to  '  fVee/.e"  moNemeut,  deny  change,  or  place  values  on  the*espective  polar 
op|v>sites. "         .  ' 

3.  (;ionp  pi  (H  ess  .proceeds  as  the  group  develops  aw  in^  ne.ss  of  its  polariv.ed  sit  uation.  This 
;iNvarenv.HS  leads  to  a  struggle  to  find  creative  win  s  to  resolve  the  inter|>lay  of  yin  and  yang  foaes. 
Taiadoxically.  this  creative  struggle  develops  hvo  new  aspects  o»  grouo  l,fe:  the  appieciation  of^he 
now  .  and  the  potential  to  transceiul  the  i>ol.4ri/ed  fiehl  of  apparent  o|)i>t).sitcs. 

4.  The  group  pnK-ess  is  ftiinlogous  to  a  roller  mister  Hde  (Kahn  et  nl..  1974).  Kneigv  waxes 
Hud  wanes;  ^t  never  stops,  Phe  process  goes  up  niul  down;  momeivts  oTgmiip  life  are  diflci  ent  from 
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<Mi<*  .tiiotlH-i .  lint  iiol  lu'tti  I  oi  \N<>is(\  inniKiliiMMH  tnoii- iiKitiiic  As  K.ili^ (1074)  sii^m'st.  "at 
^ixrn  fnoinrnt  tlunjis  as  ^ood  and  iin|XM(<uit  and  woitli  att(  iidinK  <<>  tlif  y  air  vwr  ^ininjj 
U\  Ih  .  JTIir  MKKleil  urges  n\  to  attend  to  t\\v  Ik  rc  aiid-now  lH*ian!io  no  (ntnio  licre-Mud  iKiw  i% 
Knin^  lit  l>o  mm)  In  ttci.  jnst  clifUMvnt*  (pp  13-14).  ¥iK\\\  on  tlic  now  (now  c^Miscionsness)  Is  tlu; 
dyn.nnic  unifitatuMi  of  p.ist  and  Intnic  ni  (Im  pit  s(  nt  nio.nwut  (Dlnrnh.  1974) 

5.  riif  group  uieudHM  s.  !>)  Inc  u^ii^K  <#ii  JIk*  nov\.  I)e^in  totto  st  i>>  ncMi^istic  Nttati'pics  lo  deal 
^th  thr  apiKircnt  |X)hu  optX)sitrs;  Ssnergs.  as  defined  In  Miini|xKn' Turner  (1970).  rc\Ws  to  **« 
state  of  mutual  enhaiiecnient*'  behvcrn  two  (>p|K)sttrs,  an  affcctive  and  intellectual  Nyiithe^i.s  that 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Synerg>'  allows  the  ^roup  and  its  inend)ers  to  free  themselves  from  either/or  thinking; 
\Synerg\  is  neither  coinpix)nnsr  nor  stiiving  for  a    golden  mean",  it  is  a  ereatixe  con\bin<\(ion 
(im(iception  of  a  human  l)eing  fiom  egg  and  sjH^rm  is  the  highest  form  o(  synergy)  of  op|X)sites  to 
pro<lnb^.4on^        new  Synergy,  in  the  words  of  Harri5^(1972),  involves  grasping  a' paradox  and 
.  holding  it  iocfenHve  tension. 

6  Croups  arc'  nnicpie  and  idiosyncratie.  Eaeh  group  presents  op|X)rtnnities  for  growth 
Polarities  wUieh  are  eritical  issues  for  some  groups  or  some  group  members,  are  nonissue^  for 
others  Resohitions  or  synergistie  eomhinations  of  |>olarities  will  vary  from  i>erson  to  person,  from 
gn)Ui)  lo  gnnip 

Dse  e\  t  le  of  group  process  folloxvs  this  course:  (1)  a  struggle  to  dein  change  by  clinging  to 
polarities  resoix  ed  by  (2)  apprec  iation  of  the  now  and  the  discoveiy  of  the  goxerntng  principle  of 
change,  allowing  (3)  attempts  at  syneigy  to  transcend  or  nmtually  enhance  the  pi)Uu  opposifes, 
followed  ')v  (4)  the  product  of  the  sxncig)  l)ea>ining  a  new  |K)le,  awaiting  a  new  struggle  to 
"frpeze  chtnce.  thercbx"  c<Hnplcting  the  cycle,  llic  cycle  is  a  dialectic  pn)c<\ss.  subtly  changing 
while  remaining  much  tlu  .same 


Ch  ien.  the  Creative 


Creativity 


T  ui.  the  Joyous 


Sun.  the  tSentle 


Li.  the  Clinging 


Int9l)tct 


Confronlation 


4^ 


Kan,  the  Abysmal 


Feeling 


Chen,  the  AroOsing  ' 


Ken.  Keeping  Still 


Responsi^y 


K  un,  the  Receptive 

Figure  1 .  The  Pii  K^i9  Arranged  as  Basic  Polarities,  the  '  Primal.  Arrangement/'  or  the  *'Mandalf  of 
Earlier  hjeaven" 
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Charact«ristlct  of  th«  Cyclical  M6%l«^ 

rii*.  •ntervenliun  stua^^c  of  turcyclicnl  model  fix  uses  on  inda  iduni  me mher  elc.nn.ts  li.e  major 
vtrott-KV  is  to  amplify  minute  physical  or  veiM  events  50  AuA  »n  npprc/  ^.Iiom  of  now  «ml  an 
awarenes.  of  ,x>U.ily  can  occur.  It  focuies  on  the  mdivi.lu  J  ,  cycle  6f  "hccon.ing  iKgetiinK. 
hegoning*  (DIuckIi.  1974).  as  In  a  th^-ater.  only  one  meml»er  or  a  small  cluster  of  mcml»crs 

"i>erfbrn»"  at  a  given  tinit.  .  1       i      »i         •  » 

The  model  links  human  events  with  other  natural  phenomena  and  teaches  the  ancien 
philosophy  of  Pao.  which  aims  for  personal  cenleredness  and  integrity  in  a  world  of  turmoil  and 
conflict  Central  to  the  cyclical  model  derived  from  /  Chiur,  \^  the  idea  th«t  man  is  in  the  centqr  of 
eventv  iti»  the  individual's  resjwnvibility  tr.  know  the  di^M  t.on  .Jcoimic  changf  and  to  move  m 
tl>    direction  of  change,  not  against  vViil.en...  ..;J0,.  P.c  ..-.Ic,  vcnli.Mi  stance  rcflectN  dus 

the  yroup  leader  provides  a  constant  focus  on  the  rnrt  vidual  s  responsibdity  to  own   his  chanj.;e 

*''^Discus$ion  of  the  cyclical  model  of  change  can  be  found  in  Dhiegh  (1973.  1974).  Fuller  (1975) 
Kahn  et  al  (1974)  and  H.  Wilhelm  (1960).  Personality-development  theories  that  imply  acychci;! 
nuKlel  of  change  ere  presented  by  Allport  (1955).  Hampdfen-Tun.er  (19X1).  and  P.lster  and  VjhWr 
(1973).  ■ 
tow ARD  INTEGRATION 

CardinaU«peols  of  the  three  inbdels  of  change  are  summarized  ii)  Table  1.  The  r.o.W! 
theories  that  contain  them  are  attempts  to  understand,  what  h\»ppens  in  human  groups  Tl.Vi 
observational  ba^o  of  the  mode)',  difler.  (The  table  provides  an  illustration  of  the  old  S  =  ,h  Jtor>'  o 
the  blind  men  ar.d  the  elephant,  Fach  man  touched  a  different  part  of  the  beast  and  concluded 
that  the  elepb.mt  ^.  xs  like  a  rug.  or  a  hose,  or  a  pillar.)  Questions  arise:  Can  there  be  one  theory  ot 
gioup  proce-ss?  l..  intrgratiou  possible?  How  c^n  the  group  practitioner  use  this  r^^nndance  ot 

theoretical  iorr.ujlcitioni^  '  ,       '  •         r    •  r 

.  As  one  option  an  integrated  theoiy  would  offer  several  benefits,  ^cducin-g  the  pr<.ftision  of 
tvrms  V    .id  heighten  conceptual  clarity;  a  compiehensive  view  would  enabu-a  gioi«p  le  capitalize 
on  all  f    most  of  t»te  data  it  produces.  Sharing  of  techniques  derived  from  different  theones  would 
broaden  and  enrich  the  practitioner's  inteiAcntion  repertoire.       '  * 
-     Some  s6hd  atlemp.s  a.  iutcgri^ion  have  been  made."  Schutz.  although  espbusing  a  linear 
model   has  intoqwrafed  some  cyclical  aspects  in  his  interpersonal-n^ds  approach,  as  a  group 
concludes  its  movement  through  stages  of  inclusion,  control,  an^  affection,  it  recycles  and  begins 
working  the  same  issues,  but  ob  a  different  level  of  inlknsity  and  meaning  (Schutz.  1973).  Kapl.m 
atid  Roman  (1963)  i>ostulate  that  a  helical  regression  occurs  before  a  group  enters  its  linear  phases 
of  dependency  power,  and  intimdcy.  B<?hnis  and  Shepherd  (1956)  employ  a  syntrgK^inion  ol 
.polarities  in  their  initial  authority  relations  phase,  in  which  dependence  and  counterdSftndence 
theme?  collide,  to  be  resolved  by.ihe  e^ftergence  of  an  indepeadence  theme.  Butkovich  and  his 
,a.«ociates  (1975)  reix>rt  a  combination  of/approaches  derived  from  the  linfcar  and  helical  models  to 
understand  T  groups  and  Tavistock  groups.  ^'^  .  t     r  ^  .1 

These' partial  integrations  have  proved  useful  in  group,  work,  providing  insights  tor  the 
understanding  of  group  phenomena,  lliey  do  not  account  sufTiciently  for  the  influence  of  the 
individual  on  the  group  process.  Linea'r  and  helical  models  deal  primarily  with  the  group.  »ie 
eyclical  model,  with  the  Individual .  Tl.at  hybrid  creature,  the  Individual-in-the-group,  provides 
the  central  dilemma  for  an  Integrated  model.  .  / 

Eclecticism,  a  time-honored  system  in  the  practical  arts,  proyides  another  option  Most  ot  us 
live  with  a  pastiche  of  conflicting  vicwix>ints  and  choose,  as  the  situation  demands,  the  one  that 
seems  most  m^i\  at  the  moment.  M  e  may  believe.  o«t  an  intfejlectu  i!  level,  that^  a  chair  is  a 
moving  c^llectioii  Of  molecules,  but  we  expect  it  to  be  solid  when  we  sit  down.  Alas,  the  iheor> 
thW  simultaneously  n^eets'the  needs  of  our  head  rikI  <lnr,|»^ind  i$  a  rarity  Indeed, 

•*  >        •    I  ■ 


T*bl*  1.  A  Summary  of  th«  ChuracUrlttlct  of  th*  Ltn*«r,  Hallcal,  and  Cyclical 
Modalat>f  Change 
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Eclecticism  |>€rmits  the  practitioner  to  respond  to  a  critical  incident  in  the  group  by  review- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  grqup  and  the  needs  of  the  members  and  then  selecting  the  inter>'ention 
frdm  a  theory  base  that  ,seems  most  productive  for  learning.  The  eclectic  stance  permits  the 
practitioner  to  shape  his  own  theory  and  allows  the  leader  to  be  present  both  as  i|  person  and  a 
'     '  role. 

A  possible,  unfortunate  side  effect  of  an  eclectic  approach  is  a  choppy,  uneven  flow  in  th^ 
*  group'^process.  Groups  seen  through  a  Tavistock  viewpoint  in  oAe  session,  a  Gestalt  in  a  second, 
and  ^^interpersonal-needs  theory  in  the  third  session  can  become  confused  and  unproductive. 

Scaffold  for  an  Intagratad  Thaory  ^ 

The  follo%ving  prtipositions  sketch  tfie  elements  of  an  integrated  model  aiul  constittite  a  first 
attempt, to  collate  the  salient  features  pf  several  theories.  The  pro|>osjticrn5  have  aSva  data  base  the 
author's  observations  of  phetiontena  in  psychotlierapy,  growth,  and  tiisk  groups,  as  well  as  the 
observations  and  findings  of  other  investigators  of  group  behavior. 

The  Integrated  model  jwsits  a  serii^s  of  dialectic  confroptatioiis,  which  occur  within  group 
.  .  meml>en  and  within  the  gnUip  m  a  whole.  The  dialectic  consists  of  interplay  between  the  con- 
^     ftructs  of  yin  and  yang,  viewed  as  energies  in  polar  op|>osition  to  the  pbterttia)  for  $>'nergistic 

■  1^  ^9f€  Ann%tct  Hundhook  fof  Ctimp  F«eiUta*on  f^j,  39 


fusion,*    The  series  of  polar  confrontations  occurs  within  ph^ses^  similar  to  those  53}^^ 
described  by  Tucknum  (1965)  as  "forming,  storming^  normlng,  performing."    These  phases 
repeat  themselves  In  a  splraling  fafthlon,  until  some  degree  of  wholeness  or  Integration 
is  reached,  or  until  the  group  artlf),cally  terminates  or  abandons  its  task* 

The  ancient  Chinese  scripture  The  Secret   of  the  Gulden  Flower  (R,  Wllhelm,  19f>2)^ 
de8c^ibes  a  slrailAr  intrapersonal  dialectic, as  an  individual  moy^s  toward  enlightment. 
Tliis  text  and  Jung's  commentary  d<^tavil  a'  circular  movemettt  in  which  the  union  of 
oppQflites  occvrs  repeatedly  until  a  higher  state  of  consdiousness  is  reached*     The • 
cyclical  movement  continues  until  all  disparate  body  and  human  events  are  integrated 
(by  transcendence  or  death)  Into  the  oneness  of  Tao,^ 

in  this  integrated  model,   the  confrontation  of  polarities  occurring  within 
indivldu£^XP  is  seen  as  impacting  the  group  constellation  as  .well*     The  group  is  not 
only  a  theater  in  which  individuals  struggle  to  deal  witli  change;  it  ,is  also  an  event 
in  Itself  that  develops  and  attempts  to  integrate  Its  energy  sources. 

The  group,  as  its  etymology  Indicates,  is  a  knot  composed  of  many  threads,  stronger 
and  more  complex  than   Its  components. 

Appended  to  the  group  process  propositions  are  references  to  I  Chlng  kua  that  illumlnat^e 
the  dynamics  of  a  particular  phase.     The  I  Chlng  serves  remarkably  well-  as  a  guidebook 
for  both  the  gorup  leader  and  the  group  members  as  they  collectively  pursue  their  task. 
The  richness  of  £he  I  Ching ' s.  wisdom  applied  to  group  work  can  only  be  suggested  here, 
but  the  text  of  the  eighth  kua,  "Hblding  Together,"  may  se"rve  to  illtistrate  the  advice 
it  offers  for  beginning  groups. 
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'8.     Pt.   Holding  Together  (Union) 
The  Judgement 
*      Holding  together  brings  good  fortune 
Inquire  of  the  oracle  once  again 

Whether  you  possess  sublimity  ^       ^  ^  

constancy  and  perserverance ;  ^ 
'  Then  there  is  no  blame  ^ 

Those  who  are  uncertain  grruliially  Jv)in. 

Wlioever  comes  too  late  -  • 

Meets  wit^i  misfortune  "  *  » 

What  is  required  is  that  we  unite  with  others,  in  otdeT^'that  all  complement 
and  aid  one  another  through  holding  together.     But  such  holding  together  calls 
^    for  a  central  figure  around  whom  other  persons  may  unite.     To  become  a  center 
figure  person  may  unite.     To  become  a  center  of  influence  holding  people 
together  is  a  grave  matter  and  fraught  with  grave  responsibility*  ^  It  requires 
,  greatneas  of  spirit,  consistency  and  strength.     Therefore,   let  him  who  wishes" 
^        to  gather  others  about  him  ask  himself  whether  he  is  equal  to  thef  undertakiiig, 
for  anyone  a|:temp^:ing  the  task  without  a  real  calling  for  it  only  makes 
confusion  w<|^se  than  if  no  union  'at  all  had  taken  place. 

But  when  there  is  a  real  rallyipg  point,  those  who  at  first  are  hesitant  or 
uncertain  gradually  come  in  or  their  own  accord.  -Late-comers  must  suffer  the 
consequences,   for  in  holding  together  the  question  of  the  right  time  is  also 
important.     Relatlons^hips  are  formed  and  firmly  established  according  to 
definite  inner  laws.     Common  experiences  stregthen  these  ties,  and  he  who'^comes 
too  late  to  share  in  these  basic  experiences  must  suffer  for  it  (R.  Wilhelm,  ^ 
'     .  1950,  p*  36) 

BASIC  PREMISES  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  THEORY  • 

Fqllowing  are  the  premises  on* which  this  integrated  theory  is  based. 


1.  Change  ihappens  naturally.     Change  is  the  interplay  of  yin  and  yang  energy  and  not  the 
result  of  frustration,  conflict,  disequilibrium,  or  a  search  for  homeostasis;  change 
simply  is. 


'TIk^  Wrm  'i^intuiiKikin.'  wtikh  r%ptrtu:(^lh  thr  piUs  ppiKMitWuii  unci  liir  <.^\Kiis  ofil.f/  (»,>!ei  to <^n4>terof nKor  riillill  rinli 


2  11 H*  KM»np  |>io\  kIi  s  ,1  scHinvi  Imi  Uk  u>i'\\  .iiul  tU  (  clri  i\U'i\  C^n^ups  exist  to  I.Kilittitt'. 

int«MVsi(\  .  «mmI  rMiii  ii  tin  (  han^r  process. 

3.   IIm-  piiiM.UA  t.isk  nl  .III)  ^iMup  is  to  ii  S|Hiiiil  (-tr«i(i\ (-1)  to  c  lhin^r 

-1  The  rucrpy  of  iiulivutiDil  innntu-is  aiul  of  the  j^KUip  is  distiil)nt(:(l  as  yln  and  ynn^  force*. 

K.  )  i/i  lortvx  tiikr  tin*  form  o(  p«isM\it\.  docilitx.  nioptix  itv,  aiul  sniiplicity.  '\\\v  \  \\\  |>os- 
tnic  of  iiijivuliials  and  of  groups  is  ono  of  waiting  to  Ik'  rtc|cd  upon,  yielding,  Mncl 
octopting.  y 

b  V/iM/j  furct  s  take,  the  form  ol  J\tl^^  it^\  croAitixit)  ,  cxcitenient,  iind  firmness.  Tlie  yanft 
'(>ostiircM»r  individuals  and  gionps  is  one  ol  acting,  ccmfronting,  and  inviting. 

o.  K\  eiA  group  presents  a  nni(|ue  ( onsfellation  of  yni  and  yang  forces,  ;i  comiK>site  contri- 
buteJ  I))  all  group  uumuIx  rs.  including  tlie  Iciider.  i 

«■  ^ 

Prop«tltion»  R«9«rdlng  Group  Process 

The  kaIe;Ji»>cope  provides  an  image  of  group  piwess.  As  yin/y;ing  forces  l)egin  to  interface,  they 
mo\e  ^uhtJx  and  ilelicntely.  pro\idiug  a  cT>nstant  movement  tluongh  phases.  The  phmes,  or  move- 
ment>.  are  named  for  appix>priate  hexagrams  from  the  /  Ching,  each  is  demarcate<l  by  the  basic 
polarilie>  o?^the  mnndala  of  earlier  heaven  (See  Figure  1.)  Tlie  sets  o(  polar  opposite!  "govern**  a 
given  moxement  that  is,  a  ^jiven  set  epitomizes  the  polar  Opposition  of  b  given  moyement. 

Initi«l  Mov«nn«nt:  QathBtlng  Togmthw 

The  mo\rjnt*.nt  is  governed  by  the  creative/receptive  polarity.  The  group  i>erceivcs  yang  forces 
residing  v\  the  group  k*ader.  yin  forces  residing  w  ithin  itself  Tlie  group  acclimates  itsf^lf  to  its 
setting  feelings  inxolved  are  e\cit<Mnent.  apprehension,  and  confusion.  Tlie  immediate*  task  for 
tKe  grou;>  is  developing  an  awareness  ancLappreciatioi'i  of  the  collectixe  situation. 

"  This  ir.itial  jx^riod  finds  representation  in  most  theoi'ies  of  group  dev  elopment.  It  inwlves  a 
basic  o.  .eolation  toward  the  group  situation,  A  settling  in.  Major  issues  revolve  around  defining 
self,  delinin^  the  task,  and  defining  tlie  function  of  the  group  and  the  leader.  Tl'ic  movement 
conclod«  >  \\hen  there  is  g(*ncral  agreement  that  change  is  in  fact  |X>ssibK*  in  the  group,  wfyi^ther  it 
•5  changing  Ix  havior,  making  a  decision,  or  solving  a  problem. 

Km  that  illuminate  tliis  phase  include  the  following:  I.  Tlie  Creative;  2.  The  Ueceptive;  3. 
Difficulty  at  the  Ueginuing;  8.  Holding  Together;  10.  Conduct;  17.  F'ollowing.  31.  Influent^;  42. 
Increase.  43.  Gathering  Together;  and  48.  Tlie  \\*ell.  .  . 

S«cond  Mov#m«nt:  Standstill 

The  nK)veu)eut  Is  governed  by  the  tfiinklng/feeling  |>olarity.  The  awareness  of  the  possibilit5'  of 
change,  bi^gul)  in  the  initial  phase,  is  now  met  by  a  denjdl  ofthq  possibility  pf  and  need  for  change. 
■  Croup  mou\lH*Vs  adlieie  to  one  or  another  polar  opposite,  dichotomize  their  options,  and  develop 
an  either/or  nie^itality.  Splits  betwt^en  thinking  and  fueling,  l>et\veen  body  and  mind  arc  fucated. 
^le/eeling  level  is  marked  by  a  clinging  de|H*ndency  on  old  ways  and  a  resistance  to  accept  the 
dangers  that  work  and  change  involve.  -  > 

^  Thi^  pohu'i/ing  efiect  of  early  group  iuH*raction  is  doc*uu)entcd  in  the  work  of  Myers  and 
I^muu  ^1975).  After  sc^mc  initial  ( floi  t  to  alter  pre\  iousl>  held  jTositions.  group  meml>^rs  revert  to 
their  previous,  pre  gn)up^stai\ce  and  fight  to  maintain  it.  1  his  phetiomenon,  variously  de^^ril>ed  as 
regrt^ssion  or  resistance,  se^MUs  to  (Kcur  when  the  group  is  peireived  as  aTi  arena  wherein  bediwk 
vahies.  l>eUels,  and  world vie\^s  can  l>e  challenged.  . 

in  (he  standstill  phaj<e  iK-eur  many  of  the  rrgi^sslve  phenomena  described  hff  Bion  as  the 
"bastc-<nssuh)|)tion**  gn>up.  The  mov  ement  is  ni;u  ked  by  tension  and  working;  it  begins  to  change 

I.  " 

TK#  tV79  AfknuM  Hcnflbook  /or  Croup  FatiUtaton  *  1 


i.ilo  llu'  loHimJnn  nM»vem«.»l  n»  I  •«  or  ms^tsHuu.  iio.t  moment  «irr  m.4»»  jr^u|» 

" Kw\rNXl«tr^  with  Oils  plmsf  mv  Wxv  lolUm^^K.  fi  Confti' t.  12  Sl.ui.Ulin.  >\X 
xvUli  Men.  10  AppnMKh;  lx>.  VUv  Al.)s:«i»?  W     Me  .^1.1,^1^  Vnv  5^  K^x^yw***;  44  C:«uin^  to 
Meet.  46  PuHliing  Upwtnl;  HikI  19  IU  vo»ut<<  m 
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Third  Mov«m««it:  BMng  Through  ^ 

Thv  kaleidoscope  ct>ntinues  TJie  third  movement  is  governed  by  the  confrontation/support  poUr^ 
ity  Group  mcml>efs  drvelop  a  greater  awareness  of  possibilittes  for  change.  There  i»  a  heightened 
urous:.!  of  feelumand  ^  gn-utrr  need  fo:  r.^orbhmcwt.  L'^.ilu^  :f  |>obr  ir>5Jticn*  releases  pow.v 
.Md  energ)-.  motivating  tlu  gn^up  to  adc..o;>i  A  -:<*:>P  ^^  ,>»:-^ox  tfu.r  n.Miu  >1  ,«nl.anc<Mneni  of 
„,>p;trent  opposttes  cun  occur    T\ie  gi  ..ui>  ..A.;,.  .cJ.:in»  ..!c  yuv)C..^  foix^^^s;  n,. -nNv ; 

i.v.  >act  the  leader,  the  leader  impacts  the  j^ro  iv;. 

This  moxement  is  marked  by  the  emergence  o.  a  bollx/and  attitude,  wh,ch  replaces 
"either/or  thinkinn  Power  and  authoriiv  are  seen  as  i«$iding  both  in  th-  group  and  in  it5 
member.  It  is  the  c^ntml  period  in  manv  ^l>eoHes  of  group  Jeve1oi?nfent.  When  the  srr.oVe  o!.  ^  s 
and  ne%v  lean^ings  (insights,  loluttont)  iare  appaient.- the  moveniem  concluc^es  ano  t^uiv  ^  I 

^'"^Kim^lhti  illuminate  this  phase  are  the  following:  6.  Conflict;  16.  Krviiusiasm;  21.  Biting 
Through;  23  Splitting  Apart;  33.  Retreat;  38.  Opposition;  34  Obstruction;'*..  Decease;  51.  Ihe 
Arousing;  57  The  Gentle;  and  28.  Preponderance  of  the  Great. 

Fourth  Mov»m«nt:  Th9  Timing  Powr  of  thm  OrMf 

The  movemeni  is  governed  by  tlic  interaction/silence  polarity.  The  group  creatively  achieves  a 
degree  of  synergistic  fusion.  The  feelings  are  focused  on  enjoyment  of  the  neiv  -nu  the  .*ow. 
Reflective,  meditative,  incorporative  silence  coexists  with  playhd  a.id  pfeMunible  interaction  xylth 
,  others  The  t;isk  seems  completed;  needs  are  for  closure,  repose,  qu«>t. 

'  .$  movement  is  marked  by  integration  and  celebration.  Much  work  is  accomp'ishedMprevi- 
ou»l-  difHcult  issues  are  simply  and  easily  resolved.  There  are  attempts  to  "freeze  chJhge.  a 
group  may  end  its  urr'  )xor^.  As  it  develops  awareness  that  its  apparent  terminal  point  aUo  ofTers 
the  possibility  for  a  new    eginning.  the  group  fade*  into  its  flllh  movement. 

Kua  associated  with  this  phase  are  the  fallowing:  11.  I*cace;  20.  Contomplation;  26.  The 
TamiiHi  of  the  Great;  27.  Nourishnient;  32.  Duration;  37  The  Family;  (10.  t>ellverance;  50.  The 
CKldron.  52  Keeping  Still.  58  The  Joyous;  61  Inner  Truth;  and  63  After  Completion 

« 

Filth  Mov#in«nt:  R9tum 

The  circulation  is  nnished.  temporarily;  ihe  g«>up  is  at  a  new  starting  point.  Tlie  kaleidoscope  is 
rearranged;  new  polarities,  the  recently  gaiiied  synergistic  fusions.  proN  ide  a  field  for  new  begin- 
nings and  greater  doteness  to  Tao.  The  cycle  spirals  onward.  *  r  .  ^ 

Kua  associated  with  this  phase  are  the  following:  24.  RetMn>;34  Tlie  Powef  of  thcGreat;43 
Breakthrough;  49.  Dispersion,  and  64.  Before  Completion. 


CONCLUSION 


rhis  theory  is  presented  tn  be  studied,  tested,  ai  v5  thrown  aw.iv,  As  Kahn  and  his  coll'^agnes 
'  (1974)  observe,  thror)  itself  is  part  of  (he  flow  of  changf  T.ven  a  .  we  j-o'ip  it  ixnd  write  it  down,  it 


U'comei  inadequate,  melting  away"  (p-  51) 
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Another  Sufi  stoiy  (Shah.  1972)  pro>idc$  ^  conclusion.  Four  personi  were  given  r  piece  of 
money  11k'  first  wa*  a  Periliin.  who  said»  "1  will  use  the  money  io  buy  Angur/  The  second  was 
HfhArah.  who  >.n(l  **No,  l)ec-ui^e  I  want  frhi/>  "  The  third  was  o  Turk,  who  tald,  "I  do  not  want 
Inah,  I  want  Uzum.  '  The  fourth  was  a  Creek  He  taid.  "I  w«nt  Sla/I/  "  Because  thete  four  hud 
lrt<c>rmation  hut  no  knowledge,  they  started  to  fight. 

One  person  of  wisdom  presciU  could  have  reconciled  them  all  by  saying,  **l  can  fulfill  the 
n^eds  of  all  of  you,  with  one  and  the  same  piece  of  money.  If  you  honestly  give  me  your  trust>  your 
one  coin  will  l>ecome  as  four,  find  lour  at  odds  will  become  as  one  united/*  * 

Such  a  i>erson  woidd  know  t^at  each  in  his  own  language  wanted  tl>e  same  thing;  grapes 
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Uckland  Air  Force  Base,  T«xa8      78236  1  April  1977 


GROUP  AFFIRMATIVK  ACTIONS  PIJVN 

# 

GROUP  TASK:     The  group  is  to  develop  a  Group  Affirmative  Actions  Plan  (AAP) 
which  reflects  the  goal^  of  the  group  and  Its  means  of  accomplishing  the^ie 
goals.    (BE  SPECIFIC). 

1 

PRQCPDUR^S:  ^  .  * 

1.  Each  group  member  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share 

» 

his/her  responses  to  the  questlons/statenients  on  their  Individual  AAP 
exercise  worksheet.  - 

2.  Develop  the  group  AAP 

3.  Record  the  AAP  on  newsprint  that  has  been  provided  In  the  room. 

A.     The  group  leader  Is  to  publish  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  session. 


r 


Social  Actions  Training  Branch  WS  3ALR734  30A/30LR7361A/30ZR736  A-II--l^8 

Lackland  Air  Force  Baae^  Texas      78236  1  November  1976 


GROUP  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT  -  "Our  EOT  Group" 


GROUP  TASK:     The  group  Is  to  prepare  a  display  for  the  bulletin  board  In 
the  ^roup  room  that  Includes  at  least  the  following  Information  on 
each  Individual  in  the  group: 


1 •  Name 

2.  Home  Base 

3.  Expectations  of  the  EOT  Course 

A.  Expectations  of  the  ^oclal  Actions  Career  Field 

5.  Contributions  to  the  \ EOT  Course  (Group) 

6.  Contributions  to  the  Social  Actions  Career  Field 

7.  Other  information 'as  determined  by  the  group 

See  the  group  facilitator^ for  necessary  materials^  l.e»  con true tlons  paper » 


newsprint,  magic-markers  etc. 


Social  Actions  Tralninu  H>""»ch 
l.nokl.ind  Air   Komu  Unoo,    Toxusi.  782J6 


WS  3Al.R73/,30A/30l.R7  36lA/30ZR7-J6/.A-n-l.- 

19  AuKUSt  197 


SKl.K-lNTKRAC:iK)N  TASK-OBSl- RVliR  SCHEDUI.K 


1.     Solf-Oricntfttlon:     Whnt  beluivlors  scent  dirocted  moro  toward  Indlvldunl  members'   needs  rather  than 
toward  gro»»p  alma?     (Kxamplca:     dominating  tho  dlacusalon,  cutting  off  others,  horsing  around,  not 
listening,  being  overly  aggressive,  nitpicking,  smoothing  over  arguments,  avoiding  re«ponolbUity . ) 

♦  » 

""^^  "  '  WHAT  1)11)  Ili:/SH1-:  1)U'  WHAT  WAS  THK  IMPACT? 


2.     Intor.utlnn-Orlentatlon:     Wliat  behaviors  are  aimed  toward  more  effective  group  Interaction? 
(Examples:     Keeping  members  Involved,  harmonizing,  disagreements,   reinforcing  good  contributions, 
icllevliig  tension,  encouraging  cooperation.) 

WHO  DID  IT?  WHAT  DID  HE/SHE  DO?  WHAT  WAS  THE  IMPACT? 


9 


3.     Task-Orlentatlon:     What  behovlors  are  directed  toward  acqomplishing  the  group's  task? 
(Examples:     getting  things  started,  sharing  information,  organizing,  giving  opinions, 
clarifying,  summarizing,  checking  out  consensus.) 

WHO  DID  IT?  .  WHAT  DID  HE/SHE  DO?  WHAT;  WAS  THE  IMPACT? 
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Deaigned  For  ATC  Course  Use 
DO  NOT^  USE  ON  THE  JOB 
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Social  Actions  Training  Branch 
Lackland  Air  Force  Baae^  Taxas  78236 


WB/ 30ZK  7  364 A- 1 1^1^36 
Fabruary  1977 


GROUP  GROWTH  KVAl.UAl'ION 


INSTRUCTIONS:     In  front  of  aach  of  tha  itam.  balov  there  are  two  blank  apncea.     Rate  your  group  on  the 
character ia tic  aa  the  group  vaa  initially  and  aa  It  ia  now.     Une  a  aeven-point  acale,  where  7  is 
"very  much"  and  I  ia  "vary  little."  ^ 


CLIMATK 


1^ 


Init lally  Now 


DATA  Fl  ow 


CONTROL 


1, 
2. 
1. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
HO. 

11. 
12.* 
13. 


T  nra  treated  aa  a  human  being  rather  than  Juat  another  group  member. 
I  feel  cloae  to  the  members  of  thia  group. 
There  Is  cooperation  and  teamwork  preacnt  in  this  group. 
Momberdhip  in  thia  group  is  aiding  my  personal  growth  development. 
I  have  trust  and  confidence- in  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
Members  of  thia  group  display  aupportive  behavior  toward  each  other. 
I  derive  satisfaction  aa  a  result  of  my  membership  in  this  group. 
T  f,eel  psychologically  close  to  this  group. 

I  get  a  sense  of  accomplishment  as  a  result  of  nembership  in  this  group. 
I  am  being  host  In  responding  to  this  evaluation. 

I  am  willing  to  share  information  with  other  members  of  the  group. 

I  feel  free  to  discuss  important  personal  matters  with  group  members. 

I  fael  that  I  am  oriented  toward  personal  goals  rather  than  toward  ■ 
helping  the  group  achieve  its  objectives. 


This  group  uses  integrative,  constructive  methoda.  in  problem-solving  rather 
than  a  win-lose  approach. 

15.  Aa  a  number  of  this  groug,  I  am  able  to  4eal  promptly  and  well  With 
important  group  pro^lema.  ^ 

16.  The  actlvitiea  of  this  group  reflect  a  constructive  Intagratlon  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  Ita  members*  ^ 

17.  My  needs  and  desireif  are  reflected  in  the  activities  of  this  group. 


18..    I  feel  ,that  there  la  a  aense  of  real  group  reaponaibllity  for  getting 
a  Job  done.  ^ 

19.  I  feel  manipulated  by  the  group.  ,  ^ 

20,  T  feel  that  I  manipulate  the  group •  •  - 


Social  Action. s  rrdinjn(j  Branch  WS    3ALR73430A/ , JO/H/Jb^t/.- 1  . i 

Lackland  Air  Korce  Base,  Texas      78236  uune  i'.)/b 


INDIVIDUAL  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTIONS  PLAN  EXERCISE  WORKSHEET 


1.    Expectations  of  the  Social  Actions  Career  Field, 


?.    Contributions  you  are  willing  to  make  to  the  Social  Actions  Career  Fie 


Id 


Expectations  of  the  EOT  Course. 


f.      Contributions  you  are  willing  to  make,  to  the  EOT  Course  (Group) 


/ 


\ 


5^-1 


HANDOUT 


3AI.R73430A/3OLR7361A/3OZR7  36/4A  -  11-2-1 


Technlca I  Training 


Equal  Opportunity  and  Treatment 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


March  1976 


USAF  SCHOOL  OP  APPLIED  AEROSPACE  SCIENCES 
Department  of  Social  Actions  Training 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base»  Texas 


/ 


'fi'k- 


ERIC 


DESIGNED  PGR  ATC  COURSE  USE.     DO  NOT  USfe  ON  THE  JOB. 
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CIVIL  RlGim  DIGEST 


PUBLISHI'D  BX  THE  U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUL.  N.W..  WASHINGTON,  DC  20425 


SPECIAL  BULLETIN    AUGUST  19S4 


.A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

OF  1964 

Thi^  nummary  of  llir  !^X>4  Civil  Rights  Act  was  prrparcd  in  reaponsc  to  <|ii<*?^lion»  about  the  Art  uHm  h  hnvr 
iomr  to  the  Commii^nion  from  cilizcru  in  every  section  of  the  country.   It  is  dcaiftned  to  provide  a  cknxrr  under 
standing  of  the  mfljor  provi«*ioni  of  the  new  stattitie,       -  ' 

^    Som^  of.lhe  qucatijn^  raised  about  any  new  law  rnnnol  be  fully  nn8we>ed;^ntil  the  policies  and  programs 
netewary  for  carpi^ing  out  the  law  have  been  developed  by  the  apprQpriate  tM.vf^rnment  flgencien.   Other  (}ueb 
iiof>9  will  be  further  clnrified  as  the /our t»  deal  nith  rnsea  brought  under  the  Inw. 

._  M  . .  — — — - — ,1,  _  f 

Tlu^  sumhinTy  wa\  preparfd  by  ^he  staff  of  ihe  Commiw^o%»nd  •  in  availablr  for  diatribution  as  a  ^crvicy 
umlrr  ihe  national  «  learirighou!M?  (unction  asaigned  thr  Commission  by.thr'iiew  Civil' Rights  Act. 


Title  1 
VOTING 

The  purpose  of  thin  jifction  i<  lo  provide  more  eSr^^ 
live  rnforcement  of  the  rjjHi^  to  voir  in  FedcrnI  elec- 
tion^ I  fnr  Preftidenr.  V  re  Pre*iilent,  presidential  elec- 
tor- \^T  members  of  Coi^ies*)  without  regard  i^/tixle 
or  color  It  alao  •perf  :;  up  the  procedure"  by^  which 
^otmg  r^ljjls  i«uit**  may  tr  decided. 

The  Act:  ^ 

a.  requires  that  (he  simr  slnndards  be  applied  to  all 
lndi^iduaU  seeking  to  rc^iMer  nnd  \ote; 

b.  forbid*  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  becau^*  of 
vome  minor  mistake  or  imis^ion: 

r  requuft  that  ofd\  literary  te*ts  that  are  written 
m*i\  he  MM'tl  a  qunliht  ation  foi  \<.ain^;  and  thnt  the 
te«t?*  .ind  ^in?*uei-4  hr  ;i\jilnl>le  nn  n'niir^t;  ^ 

d.  e^tJihli'*he^  lh.it  in  ^  otinp  i  i;'lit-  law  nuitn  the  i  ourt^ 


must  presume  that  iinyonr  who  <nm)»lrlrd  lh»  sixth 
grnde  ia  literate,  unl<*.Hs  the  Staff  i  lui  |»ruv»  othrrwi^'' 

In  any^  voting  suit  brought  by  the  CMVCrnmrnt  rhur^' 
ing  thAt  t)icre  ia  a  **paltern  or  practice''  of  \oiing  di% 
crimination,    either    the    Attorney    Genernr   or  the^ 
defendant  may  ask^thnt  a  ihree-judge  Fedend  court  be: 
appointed  to  hear  the  cn5C.  Appeals  from  thi  decision*  _ 
of  such  a  court 'may  be  taken  dire<^tl)  to  tlw  Supreme  i 
Court. 


Title  II 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Oiscriminatitin  on  the  baj*i*  iii  rai  e,  <  ol;»i,  rrhffioii 
or  national  ori^^in      sprMfi«!di>  fiirlMd<lei»  »n 
lowing  pliiccM  nf  puhlii  an  (HninndatttfM 

a.  hotels  uml  iiioteh,  rr**tiiurant**.  hm<  h  ,«  tanit»*f^. 
movir  hoUM*H,  ^iiHuliiic  sttitioiis,  ^he;H'  rv  .md  --tadiurns. 


ijiiji'.tjiiij 


b.  anX  l^hcr  enUibl.fiKm.  ii!  wJiwh  oHer*  »ervi<;«» 
to  piliun-  of  ihr  covrrnl  o(ihli»hm.  nl ;  f<»r  ciampJf, 

■a  ♦mrher^hon  ui  (avrrn  lotafrd  in  a  hol«l. 

-a  .Irp.fifriefH  Mote  in  v.huh  llirre  H  a  ir,««Wi'iiuiJt : 
%o  long  111  ihe  covrrrd  facilities  filh«>r  uHocI  intcfMnlo  , 
((.mnifTtf  i«i  thojr  operotuxia.  or   .ur  riupporfrd  in 

!n  /iMiljliofK  diiriiminuliuiJ  ih  foibidJrn  in  any  other 
(.ublf<  acrommoiliiimn  that  ij*  rrquirfHi  to  w*ftrf 

^Tf  xhrxr  (irc  no  St>it^^  ./r  I.m  »il  lavv^  rrquiring  v^^lfCKR  ■ 
tioit,  th<'  Federal        i1o*»h  not  <  bvcr: 

a.  barbcMhopH,  b(;rtuiY  jmrlofs  Hnd  olKrr  stcrvicr, 
t«blwhmrnt%  unir^Mi  thev  iff  localr^,  in holrl  and, 
offer  iKVsr  ^rrvircs  fo  liolrl  piiritls;  v 

rt*(Mil  ^tnrcji  (bat  do  not  s<^v<r  food,  or  plarrw  of. 
rrt  rt  .ilM'M  .  r  \rrpt  a*  liMcd  abovr  ^  which  do  not  ftefvr 

( .  Ii^4^ifi>:  hv^u?r«».  HotcU  or.^fiimila/  placfe  which  tttkc, 
leinporaA  ^ur^ts  if  they  have  fewer  thnn  wix  «;v>onifl  for  i 
rrnl  in     building  ocrupjcil  !)v  (he  oXner.  * 


i,lPlace$  that  arc  actu«II\  owmd  nnd  opetT^d  arf 
l^rivate^rlub^  are  eXempt'^ti  fro|n  coverage  df  tliw  ^liUr, 
enrepl  lo  thr  rXtmi  thrtt  thev  offer  thcir  facilities  l,o 
patronn  «>{  u  cuxrrrd  r%tal)liiihrni  iit.  8urh  a.s^a^  ro*^"»t"> 
^  vlu.')  tbii*  Vusronuinlv  uUon*^  RUt-aU  of  a  hoit^  tmujj^  il?^ 
^olf  roiir^e. 

No  f»er-o'ii  may  intiitudiitr.  tbieaten  or  copier  any 
one  fur.  ihApai'pose  of.  inter feTing  wiA  the  rigbta 
rrealed  by  tbia  tilje    '  '  , 

•  ■    -         \  ^  ^ 


the  provi*ion?v«»f  this  title  inay  be  enforced  in  two  \ 


wav«: 


K  E^y  indivuincil  action  in  n  riviF  suit- filed  by  ^ 
,  ^riona  diacriminoreH  against,  or 

2.  ^\  pw^rnmfnt  arfii^p  in  a^rivil  suit  Aled  Uf^be' 
At^^>rhey  yCeperal.     '        *  ^ 
_In  publilSicO^mmodationj  smit^  fiM  t>y  indivirftialsr:  * 
rhr  I  i»url  brarin*!  the.  Miih  Tfia>-  appoint  a  Uwyec  ' 
'7ot  the  pi TMni  briM4!in^  fh^  .  omplnint  and  wmpf 
.V.Mnp*teiinn«it  firnn  tbr  onA  m^jH  of  ij^rtfjin  coatJ^r^,  m  - 
1      -thr  .x>urt  ma^  "  I'orniii  the.  Attorney  Ceitefal  tn  ; 

enter  ti^r^r^^lt*  v      '  - 

if  ihrre  i^  n  Sfate  law  nr  lorjil  ordinance  that  pro*^ 
hibit<  ftiv  riminatb^n.  th<f  rompi*itjt.wU!»t  firaf  he  taken  . 
ttujjy  Stjle  .11  bu  aUiuthofiiiirn.  ii|li^N^h»g  them  .10  da>^ 
f/r^'^in  'rf  proiTfdjw^^  More  j»uit  «  r»n  be  fib'd  in  n 
Federal,  rouff    '     "     ^       ^  *  • 


pr  1' 


injdnclion?*  ^>r  r»  slr4in 
I  to  be  violntif»t;  ^^KW"^,  X 
ol»ef  such  lourt  'lip'Tei-^  -    .     '  . 


■  \(  there  a ri'  no  <^:\\v  oi  bx  n'  :MMf  mh*  MnMimi m.»' 
provi'  iont,  the  rourt  «iwiy  n  fer  the  nwittei  tu  tbr*  (  .mn 
nHiinty  KclatiiHis  "SoixiM   isre  1'itl^  \l  h,^  i^.r  n>iiv 
mtK.       fitiurr  volunUiiN  '  ^^n^pHantt-  >v»0»i!'  nv 
than  120  day».  ,  .  '  . 

T\\r  Attorncv  (»eniM.d  nia\  Mrh\  publiv  • 
tiini**  J^nit  whrn  Ur  Mi«'\e-  ihrri-  in  a  p.itti m 
lire       i<:aiMun(r.         »n  TitJr  I  voijn-  >^ui'  ' 
Vr^iuest  a  three  indrr* '  uurl  for  this  a«  ln»t» 

In  public  actoniftiod;itions  suitn '*bi .^w^b;  i-itru^  • 
individuals  or  the  Attornry  Oyix?rnl.  tb*-  t'^Mni  nift\ 
insuu  temporary  or  prrm^nent 
inp'0'*derfl  against  thow^  found 
A  pemon  or  pcraons  falli  if^  to 

mlv  be  punished  by  i  ur.trmpt  pro<  redin;*:'^  ooili  •  tbr 
jury  ^ricils  provision  of  ihr^law  i  s«  r  I \\\c  M 


Title  in 


PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

!        '  f 

TW  Attorney  General  jia  authpriicd  lo  brinp  n  fMvd' 
suit      compel  dw^nrrgalion  of_>f<^  publicly -owne^i  or 
opfra(c<l  facility  wbqn  ver  fie:^|ereivtvi  ;i  wriri«;ii  ^(^m 
plaiiU  of  ditirrimination         must  believe  that  tbr  •  om» 
pleint  merita  action  and  must  rertify  thai  the  indijri<lual 
or  ij^dividuala  mi^kin^  the  complaint  are  themseKes 
unable  to  take  the  ih  <  essary  legal  action.    Stntr  or 
munf^ipally  owned  Or  .opcraV^d  park?*,  l|b»ai»i<  ^  and- 
hoapitals  ajc  »mnng  the  (acilitiea  covered.  . 


■  ^ 


T\ih6  IV 


iiiMv  tjif  .^W  i^  in  4'»»urt.  the  c*^Urt  rali  pontpom' 
a«  ff^u/iU^U  the  !^liiite  ofJiH  ^I  prm  eeding  if  eb^mpJeteit : 


.V 


5f 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

'  l3»idrr- this  tirt^  jbe  I'.J}.  Office  r.f  KduCaJion 
ilUt^pirizfd  1o:  ^     '        ^  .    i        ,      ;  ^ 

■  a.,  i-oriduct  a  national  ^^UrNcv  to.  rmitie  fb''a\»il 
TibiHty  of  equal  eduealiDhal  opportunitv  ; 

b.  -provide  "tei^ni* al  aHsislanj:c,  upon  reqiir^t  ti- 
beip  States.  p4xliri*:iftl  atdwliv^ifins  wr  sihool  dMr'i't- 
i  j^fr)"1)Ut  srb4»<i1fle?<r;;r#7;aHiii'H  pinnn; 

c.  arrange  ^traiij^nji  itisliiiitf^  tn^preparrli-.)- i  ^ 
othiV  sihool   peea^nnif  fo   deal,  with   de^e^n unMoi! 
problems;  ^  '  ,  '     \      .   .  . 


550 


A.  m«kr  griihl)  rn«hfiii$(  ^hool  hoard?  to  <4^ploy 
!iperialii«l5  for  ii>-^<rvuT  tr lining  prbgr«m» 

In  Addition,  thr  Attorney  ("irnrral  in  authoriird  lo 
file  rivil  ftUil^  aerking  to  va  iTi|>rl  Jcvgrfgaf  ion  of  public 
!irh4M)|H.  tncludini;  |>u^li(-  lOllr^n. 

filiti^  5IIM  h  fl  AU'I  the  Atfornry  Cenrrn!  mnf*t 
hovo  ^  rt  f  rivf<l  «  ^i;!nr<l  omplninl  from  a  pupil-  or 
parrni  iind  muM  havr  drfr  minctl  that  the  c  omplainant, 
ari  orrltn^'  lo  ^tanciardft  fortfi  in  xhr  Act,  \n  lin«l>lr 
to  brin;^'  ihr  adion.  TIr  Atturnry  General  is  also 
rrqu\rr<l  to  notify  the  j*^hool  board  and  give  it  a 
rm^onahlr  peruid  of  time  o  <orrrct  th^  allegod  condi- 
tion Krforr  filinp  Miil 


Tirlc  V 

.       .         ■      '<  ■ 
COMMISSION  ON  iMVIL^RIGHTS 

The  iifr  of  X^^  U.S.  CrunnisMon  "on  Civil  Rightfl^iff 
cxlendrd  unlil  Jiinuarv  31  H)66.  Since' 1957  the  Com 
i^i^^ion'it  fnnctions  have  included  inveiitigattng  denials 
of  the  ri^ht  to  vole,  ^tud/ing  legal  deveiopmenta  and 
app^ai«in^  Federal  pblicieit  rela|ir)g  jU>  equaVproteclien 
M  the  l.^ws>and  rnakin^  'acommendationa  for  correc-^^ 
tivr  mvtiun  to  the  Presiden"  and  the  Congrewi.  4t  r 

Title  V  giv^  the  Commiuiion  added  authority  to:  .  ^ 
A.  ^rvi*.  .1^  a  fliitiunal.tlearinghoufQ  fpr  civil  righta 
.^n/ormatitm:  ^  /  ^>  . 

h.  ,invrfkf  i>rate  allegation  <  of  vdtc  fraud. 

(!o/nmi^H|f)n  hearing  .pro'cedurefi  are  amended  to' 
Jurinrr  pr»)trf  i  the  right^i'  ^f' individuals  who  may  be' 
iifTertrd  bv  f  Mmmiirtfcion  p  fx^eedingB. 

A«  a  rwithmal  rlearinglioune,,  ttie  Comtninfion  will 
provide-cn  il  rights  inform  ttion  in  ^urh  aireai  aa  voting, 
houKtn^v  I'lliJcntion.  empio /men(  and  the  uae  of  public 
facilitie*^  to  Ketleral.  Jifije  a^d  lo<al  go'vernment 
JigencK-N  aiui  (<fTicial<^.  or^  li/ations  and  buaineaae^,  and 
the  generni  public.  ,  .  , 


Titje  yi.    .      ,    r    .  .  ' 

FCOCRALIY  ASSISI'ED. PROGRAMS 

rpfj|er  tbifi  title  ^very  I'^tleral  agency  which  pre- 
Vtd^  ;fi^aiuMa)  atdijitance  l^roti^h  grants,  loana  or  con- 
trtf^t*^  i«  r><piired  to  eliminate  dUcriminafion  on  the 
{(rounds  Af  r^ice.  color-  rr  natippal  prigin  in  theae 
pro^fiifft*.       .  • 


For  example/ tbiJ*,  title  would  require  the  ^f'^llov^  inc 

a.  hoapitaia  conMnKted  with  Federnl  fnn'i««  v\f>nlc! 
have  lo  ^rve  all  pafirntn  withi>nt  regi^itl  Ct«  r.w  r.  c  olor 
qr  national  origin: 

b.  elemcntar\  ninl  •  Hrri^xlnry  fM-bf>MU  '  nn»i|iiM"t»Ml, 
ninintf^ined  and  o|w».ilCil  with  Fed<Trtl  fumU  houIH 
have  to  ihdmit  childrro,  uithuut  regnr<l  to  ru  r,  coloi 
<9r  national  origin  :^ 

c.  Stale  einployrtM-til  s»-ivii-c^  finamrd  h\  I  i-<l*'i.r 
fund^  would  have  to  refer  <|ualdied  )ob  appli*  nnr*-  foi 
empfovment  without  disrriniinalir>n  : 

d^  schools  fur  the  <lraf  ar>d  the  blind  op<*rji!rd  with 
Federal  funds  would  hn\c  to  ^rve  the  d^af  qin<l  blind 
of  any  color, 

e,  c  )lleges  and  universities  receiving  fun<l«»  f«.r  iSeir 
grnerni  operation^  jOr  for  the  fonslrurtinn  nf  >peci;il 
facilities,  such  aa  ^rest  iirch  lenlcrs,  wMnId  hnvr  to 
admit  Mudenl^  without  diM-rimination : 

f.  convfruction  <  <uilra<  tor^  receivrn;:  fun<l^  under 
Federal  public  work<«  prM^^ranir*  Wi»ulfl  lum-  t»>  birr 
emplovcea  without  diH<  i  irninaiion.  .  . 


^ction  by  A  Federal  aj»enc\  to  carry  out  the  re  quire 
menla  of  this  title  may  include  the>^terminating  of  pro- 
grams where  discrimination  is  takifXff  V'^^^^e  or  rcfjjsaf 
to  grant  asaislance  to  such  a  pr^prsn^. 


Each  agency  is  required  to  publish  rule^  or  rcj^ula- 
lions  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thcjitl^.  Jhe^e  rule* 
and  re|(ulationa  are  ^^ubjcct  to  ,the  approvni  41  the 
f'^r^ident. 


Compliance  actlunj*  «rc  subjefit  to  ibr  f-  MMwI^nti 
copdittons: 

9.  notice  must  be  given  of  aNM|ed  fiiiluie  tM/(  4^mply 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  ht*aring  rhust  b»*  proMd<'d^ 

b.  in  the  ejf  nt  aaaistAnce  is  lo  M  <'tM  otT,'  ;i  written 
report  must  be  submitted  to  Coiigrrs!*  50  ^lu\^  lu^orc 
the  cut-off  date; 

coffipliance  action  may  he  appealed  to  the  roui^. 


Social  security  and  veteran  s  benefits,  and#  other 
I^ederal  benefilf  distr'ibiited  alir^ctly  to  iri<lniduols  ntt* 
.  not  afl^ted  by'  this  layy. 

Ftderml*  aaaislance  in  the  form  of  niMn  nnce  ffunr- 
.  onty — for  example,   FHA    insured   locirjs     1  » 
/•overed  by  tht^  title '( however,  the  Pn^^'deof-  i 
live  Order  pnihibjlin;^   iIIm  riminntioir  io    i  »  flerii1ly 
oided.  housing  temiiiit^  in  )  fT<'<'t ) .  ^   .  - 


5SI 


Tide  VII 

EQUAL  tWIPLOYMCNT  OPPORTUNITY 


lunilv   *i>  rm>;l.*>mn»r    ll  •  fralrii  nn  Equal  Employ- 
ITHtii  (>|.p*»f(utul\  (  ommi-^Hiun  to  a^^xM  in  inivlrmfnt 

KioploNrf-.  iiniQi)'*  ;ioil  rmplo\n>^nl  •grh^lr^ 

arr   rnpjin-il  to  trrat   .»tl  ^H-r^^onft  without  rrgfrtl  to'^ 
thrir  131  r.  ri>l«»r»  rrligiun.  m  x.  or  riitlfonal  oiiigiii  Tb«*V 
Irrnlrurnl  muM  l>r  ,^»vr1rin  ail  |)h«5<n  of  rmploymriU, 
induHiii;v''hiTinp.  promolion.  finhg.  apprcnticenhip  and 
othrr  fnnoin-  programs,  and  job  asHij^nivrntn. 


Whrn  ihi:*  hllc  gor^  into  full  rffrrl  cmployrm  will 
be  5vib)rcl  to  it^  provi5iftn>  it  xhvy  bavf  2r>  or  morr 
rrgular  rmplo^^<  ui  «n  Wu^Uy  ibat  mttrcXn  inter 
.tafr  romm'firr.  Crnrrnllv  speaking,  labor  unionn  will 
be  >ubjeH  /o  ibe  Act  if  tb«  v  either  ope  rate  a  hiring  ball 
fo/  r..vrre<^  employrrv  or  if  ihey  haveyj^  or  moir 
mrmberM  who  arc  eniplovrd  by  a  covcKed  employer.  > 
r.mpV»\  mrnt  agennc^  nre  alao  included  if  tHcy  regu 
\mrh  ond#*rtake  to  tUppIv  ^mployf^r^  for  JT  (overed 
rmpli«\rt. 

I  F'.nfort  emrnt  «if  ib<^  iH>ndiscrinnnntion  requite 
'menti»-for 'employer!^  and  nniona  \^  poslponetl  for  one 
year.  Fmplnvrr^  *md  uniwo^  with  100  or  mo)e  workrr? 
will  be  rovcretf  beginning  July  2.  I%S  and  coverage  ' 
will  br  .^fxt^^ndcd  each  year  until  July  2,  1968  whVn 
emplovtTH  and  uniom  with  25  worker*  will  br 
roxered. ^      '  .      .  • 


dirrclly.  unlrs,  ll^'^^KH.-  o.  loralily  whrr,  tlv  mLk't.'^ 
.J.vriMun.lion   ot^u>rrr<\  f«ir  rmplov.n.n, 

If  HO.  »hr  iwrvH.  (<)iivln''»»"»t  '  ' 

.„    I,;.-,'   ..niiinU  no  m..rr  tl.«n    120  .l-.^H  i..  r-.-s- 
iIh-  mnlM-r    If  l»..  r.-  v.h^Uclorv  .  o-u  Ium.  .  u.tl, 

in  (l.i^  .imr  ..r  if  ll.r  Si.U.  or  loral.tN  rr,.r:^  ' 

pUint  h-forr  tiM-  tim.-      u|)..llir  r<>m,.l.unm.l  .n.«  n  ll  

to  tl.r  (•:omin»!'Mon.  wl...  h  .5  mitlvi  i/.-.l  i>.  Kl'^- 
v«li<l  <  <..npU;nl8  l.>  Ion.  iltnl,....  mhI  ,..-tvu.«...n  ^-H- 
mf^  Mitl  <lurin^;  rhr  .  on.  ,l,«tiun  pnn  roLn^*'  n...v  1.^ 
m.a«,  public  or  u.r.l       rvi.Wn.-^,w,ih..ut  il.r  .  - 
of  ihe  j.arlirs. 

U  \hr  Comhiissfcn  fails  lo  s.Tiirr  rofi.|>it«"< ^^"•^'l"'  , 
a  p.-rio.l  of  no  mor.-  tli.u.  <Mt  .f;,>v  ihf  i.  .In  m  -N 

lakt-  his  csr  to  a  Folrrai  ...iirt    'ni.--  .>nMl  mn^^Jlp 
point   at.  ftllornry   an.l   m;.N    rxrmpl  tl,.-  -  .  .npLuoanl 
fiom  pi.ym.-nl  of  crrtain  .  o^lv  1V  .oo.t   <n  -I-  (Vfcrv 
lion,  miiy  nilow  \ht  Altornfv  <>.ornl  t..  onlrr  thr  -  a^'- 


A  worker  >vho  lhu,k«»  l.r  has  b,..-.>  ^1 .  .  ' in..i,..t-.i 
a^ainvt  may  take  his  complaint  (Hredly  to  Ox-  Attomrv 
Grnrra!,  who  inoy  biing  thv  <  nsc  befoic  «  thirt  ii.<l»r 
rouVt  i;'  he  belirves  there  i.s  n  pnttrr^'  "r  i-r..-- 1 1, 
rMi»Vaiic<?*'to  thin  title. 

If  the  court  in  rirhrr  aciion  finds  div  rirnmnl.on,  it 
will  oi^W  tiir  employ rr!  ♦•mployir^Vit  dgc.M  >  or  union 
to  take  corrective  action,  which  mky  incUulc  h-.m^ 
reinstating  emjiloyees  with  or^without  back  pa> 


Not  co^ered  by  thi?  tiHe  are  (1  )  publit  cmployfcrs. 
f^Uhona  fide  privalr  club<«.  ( 3)- educational  Mi!»fitii 
tioiis  Hith  regard  to  eipployrc!.  workinft  in  eduratiuniil 
arfivitiv?  and  aU>mploytn.  nl  in  r.  lifzions  edurtition.d 
5.,-lit.ninnv  I  \)  employers  ..n  or  mar  «n"^lndinn 
rwT\.ition  with  lejiord  tn  preferential  Ireatmen^  of 
Indian.,  and  (5)  relipimfo  .  orporliliAna,  inslituti<^.«, 
etc..  ^»ilh  repard  to  pihplovcr.  Wkinp  in  connrctim. 
with  religioii*  activitiec.  «  ,  '  ' 

s       ■    ■  ■ 

W'bfa*  vvn»eone^beUe\f*  be  lifl«^  hf;?*'  diarriminated 
acaitiM  lys  aU-^  ol  race,  color,  rrligion.  iiex,  or  national-  * 
origin  Ml  anv  pha.*e  of  job  placement  or^mplqyment, 
'he  htiwf:  hi?  ri^mpLiiiil  wilbin  90  da>-'  to  ifcc* 

Equal  Kmplo\rnenl  Op|>oyunil>  (\)mmi-^!»jjm  or  to  ibfc 
Attori>f*\  Generrfl. 


Title  V4I1 


VOTING  STATISTICS 


The  Srt  irl«iv  of  C.rnm.  r.v  is  ,r<ijjkiM  .1  I  uUr  t 

a"Mirvry*.)f.  |f'-iM.T.^  .".f  v..tii.;:  «;i<  bv  .m  .-.  "'I'--  ■i'"' 
nalionai  oii^in  and  I..' detf rminr  the  <  V''-^kJ  '  ^^'"'^ 
sm  h  persons  have  r.  fiiMned  #hd  v.Mc.l'j^iii'*- 1« " 
pruphit    areas  a<  the  Commission   -u.   Civil  Hi«ht^ 
recommends.  ■  ^  • 

A  Mmilar  survey  n^iiM  also  be  conduced  orm  nation 
wide  basis"  in  <  onhcdio^.  with  (he  l')VO  On-iiv.  No' 
prrsjon  questionrd  diiiin;;  su.  h  »urve>->  mav  I'f  •  orn 
^•Ih-d  to  disrlose  h\<  kht,  color,  r*Jipn-M  ..i  t. .^^^ 
t^r't^in  iind\c\eryone  mu^      advi^vd  .'1  hi>.  -  >;|il^</'' 
n  fuse't))  give  thfe  information.  ^ 


Title  IX 


INTCRVCNTIOtI  AND  REMOVAL 
IN  ClVld  RIG»ITS  CASES 


Mir    AtlfHMrv    ^t^•9*^>t\    in   MIlllliiM/f'll  lii   Jll^ri  V  riir  III 

niiv/hVilrral  iimiii  m  tiori  •**i  kiM^  nWff  from  thr  dniinl 
of  npiil  proln  hnn  if  ihr  Inw^  <mi  accounl  of  rmvi\ 
<'«il»»r.  rfligion  or  r^iiioMal  »>n>:iM  \{  b  hi^ermi  court 
,  rrfti^  to  iirrcpt  a  civUBrighls  c«*^  and  Mncb  it  back 
U\  m   State  rotirl.  tA^nction  may  he  n?vieW<5d 


Appropriations  nrr  authorizrd  to  rairv  .i  '  thr  Art. 
and  a  a^para|l>ililv  <  Imii^  providm  that  ihf  i-hi  p(  tSr 
Act  will  he  irrinfTntr<f  if  any  portion  jn\ ^ili'U'"*' 
Another  arction  ^>rrwrv«ii  existing  rmviiie^  undrt 
Fndrral  law.  Thi-.  htlr  also  prr^M'TvrH  ihr  fi^htr»*i»f  th^ 
Strtl»»H  to  It^^v^Utf  in  tlir  HHlUr  rUf-n**  «..\  -(.t^  l»> 
Af  I.  N4I  loii^  a*«  I)  l^^i<i|ntii)ii  i«  n**!  •  in^otf^i)  h illi 
thr  purpovj*  (»f  thr  Art 


on 


Title  X 


COMiyiUNItY  FtELATIONS  SERVICE 

* 

•     •  •»      ■  • 


A  Community  Relit ion^  Seryicf  is  eatf&lisheVl  in  the 
Orpartment  6f  Corfinfrcc  to  provide  aaafstancr  to 
penoni*  pr  communit  i-s  rfH]uirjng  help  with  civil  rights 
prohlrms  where  diacriminatory  practice*  impi&ir  con* 
Atitut4i>nal  rifthta  ^^jiffect  interalJ^te  commfrce.  The 
Service  i^  authorited  to  cooperate  with  hotn  public  and 
'privat*^  agencies,  eithi?r  on  ita  own  inUiat^ve  or  upon 
request  from  local  officials  or  intmmted 'peraona  in 
sit^lfalion^  w4»ere  dinputes  threaten  peaceful  relations 
arniiris  the  citizens  of  ii  communirv.  i 

In  additjon.ithe  Set  vice  Ts  authorized  to        a  J^olun- 
■ 

ta^v  settlement  of  p  ibiio  accommodation  pomplaints 
Which  may  be  refern^f  to\  it  h)  aTe<lert|l  ^oiirf.  The 
Act  directs  that  aira.  ti\  ihVv-of  tHe  S^^vice  in  pr/ovid- 
in^  conciliation  assis  ince  shall*  Inf  c^rn^ct^  in  con- 
fidence and  wiiheiit  p  jhlT<  ity.     ^  '  ^ 


U.S..  COMMISSION  ON  CIVk  R4GHTS 

John  A.  Hannah,  Chairman 
.  Euf^ene  flatter son^  Vic^  Chairman 
Frankie  M,  FrrrMan 
Erwin  /V,  Crhwold 
Throdorr  M.  Hrnburgh,  CS.C. 
Robrrt  S,  Hankin 


The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  .Qtp^hts' is  i 
temtoorary^  nide^iident,  bipartisan  n^eni  y  rstahlished 
by  the  Congress  ih  I9,S7  to:  ' 


r 


Title  XI 


MISCf|.LANKOiiS 


Inveatigate  complaints  "alleging  thst  <  itizrns  arr 
being  depri^ed>,Qf 'their]  right  t<i  vute.b)  reason 
of  their  r<ce,  color,  religion,  o^nation.il  origin; 
Study"  and  cpllei't'  information  mncrrning  legal 
developiMnts  constituting  a  denial  of  equ^ .:'>o 
tecti^n^ot  the  laws  unde/  the  (y^nstitution;'''  * 
Appraiae  Fedefal  laws  .aiid  poli<'ies  with  respect 
to  e<fyal  protection  of  the  laws: 
Serve  aa  a  national  clearinghqusc  for  civil^nghts 
information;  « 
Invfsfigate  alleviations  of  vote  fraud,  anil 
Sub(nit  interim  rruorts  anA  a  final  and  coQapre-  . 
hensive  report ^ of  its   activifii-s,  findings,  and- 
.  reconHnendations  to  the  President  nnd  the  Con 


4* 


Thip  \it\r  pi\i*»  ■  riphf  to  jur\  ikbl  it 
r.on<i'mp;  <«#^  ori*lrff  oul  nf  Title*  FI^II, 


in  criminal 
IV.  V.  VI 
rct^'.  ms  the  more  limited  jury  trial 
prtiti^ion^  i)f  the  10?  T  Civil  Rights  Act. 


dSA  WASH  OC  SS< 


«S7t 
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COMMANDER'S  GUIDANCE 

/    Civil  Rights  Act  of  196A- 
♦ 

1.  The  Clv'll  Hlghts  Act  of  contains  11  major  sub^parts  or  titles. 
Three  of  these  titles  are  of  particular  relevance  to  members  of  the  arni'C 
forces  and  their  dependents,  ^ 

2.  Title   II  d<al5  with  public  accoiranoda t ions  •     Discrimination  based  ou 
race,  color,   r<:l igion  or  natioiuil  origin  is  banned  in: 

a\     Bir^ry  inn,  hotel,  motel  or  place  providing  traoslent  lodgings 

.   b,    '^Restaui.ints ,   cafeterias,    lunch  rooms ,   lunglv  counters^  soda 
fountains  or  fficilitie^  principally  enga^ljcd  in  selling  food  for*  con- 
sumption on  the   sanle  premises.  .  \  j 

c»     Gasollr.i  stations. 

d.*    Motion  pidituro  hous"es,   theaters,  conce'/t.  ha  I  Is,   sports  arenas, 
stjadiiims  ortola<:es  of   exhibition  or  entertainment. 


^  e.     .Any  establishment  located  on  the  same  prendses        any  of  the 

-aforegoing  and  vihich  is  serving  the  patrons  thereof. 

3.     The  act  covers  cstablls  Jmicnts  in  Jt^'^x:,  .^nd  d  dep^ndirfg  upon  whether 
thdy  serve  ^ntei'state  travelers, or  "whether  a  subs!^ntia  1' portion  of  their 
products  cross  ifny  state  line»  .    *  - 

Title  III  deals  with  publicly  or  governraenta Tly  ^own^c^  f^icilities, 
other  thSin  school^s.     It  authorizes  the  attorney 'general  to  bring  suit  to 
-end  tTie  prx^hibiled  discrlminatloti  or  segregation. 

5.     Title   IV  diMls  with  discrimination  or  segregation  in  public  edvu  n  io'  • 
The  United  Statrs  Comiuissioner  of   Education. Is  charged  witlf  making,  nppro- 
^    prlate  surveys.     The  attorney  general  is  -ffut horlzed,  upon  complaint  tron 
'an.  Individual,   ta  bring  suit  to  end  the  prohibited  dlscxijiiiftitJL'on  or 
^egf  cgatlpn.  .        '  ^  ^'^^  '  - 


6.  'The  e^igh't  other 'titles  of^  t'he  bill  covC'r  the  following  subjcc;^< 
do  notineed  apptisal.-       ,  • 


Title  i 

V  Title  V 

Title  VI 

TiAle  VII 

Title  VIl'l 

V Title'  IX 
/  Title  .vX 


Title 


•     f  •  - 


Vtotirig  Rights    •  .  •  *  ,      .  , 

Civil  Rights  Comr»issi©n  Ext'Cnslon 
Nondiscriminaticn  i.n^  federally  aVsist(?d  progran.s 
Equal  employment  opportunity 

Compi latloh  of  rogistr^tion  and  voting  ^statist ics 
Right  i;p  appeal  a  refnAnd  ocdcf 
festabllsliraent'  of  9  .<:oinniunity  relations  service 
MiScellar^eous,-  technical  v,        „  ' 


ERIC; . 
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PAr\  II  -  TEACHING  GUinK 
INmODUCJION  (10  Mimite<0 


ATTFNTIOr^ 

Prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
vlcVed  as  symptoms  ,  direct! t?d.  at 

the  goal  of 'ac  tual  Izlng  ^o^\]i^ 

'■      ■  •  .       '  V 

value;   *  '  . 

a.  Theae,  values  provide  a  jgr 

^  matrix  of  gains  or  rewards,  punish- 
c  ments,  and  possibilities- 

b.  .  A  discriminator  is  coping 
''with  his/her  world  in  a,  way  that, 

at  the  moment ,  seems  most  likely 
^o  satisfy  his/he»  deeply-felt 
needs;  e.g. , -security,  experi- 
mentation, etc.  ' 

MOTIVATION,         '     '  -  f 
One  of  the  main' .(^oncei^i^  of  Social 
Actions  is  to  reduce  .^and/or' 
eliminate  prejudice  afid  dlscrim-  ' 
inat^n^ln  the  Air  Force  and  -  to 
insure  the' Just  and -equal  treat- 
4  mfRt;  of  all  persons. 


.  > 


5^5 


a.  It  Is  not  pouelble  to 
effectively  alter  or  modify 
behavior  wtthouL   firf^t  undor- 
sttindlng  the  reasons  for  that 
behavior. 

b.  To  effectively  prevent 
discrimination,  we  must  under- 
stand the^needs  of  those  who  dis- 
criminate (plus  or  minus)  to 

assist   them  to  develop  coping 
s 

behaviors  they  will  accept  as 
more  effective  for  handling  the 
"needs  or  wants"  (the  problems). 

c.  It  is  a  poor  technique  to 
directly,  attack  a  behavior  witliSirt 

ai)(/  effort  to  understand  what  the 

> 

behavior  is  doing  for  the  person 
*:( the,  "gains"  or  "rewards"  he/she 
s^el^s)  • 


OVERVIEW  '  • 

1/    ,Cov.er'  the  lesson  /objectives 
with  the  cl:^sei'..  .  ' 

"2.     De)||elop  the  lesson  chronology 


A". 


2> 


is.. 


7r    '    '4!?  ;■ 


BODY  (3  Hours   50  Minutes) 


PRKSFCNTATION 

6a.     CRITERION  OB JECTlVi::  Identify 
three  primary    factors  wliich  shape  a 
person ' 8  va lues . 
!•     Explain  that   there  are  many 
reasons  people  practice  dlscrimln- 
ation.     People  problems  and  coping 
problems  are  Just   two  of  these 
reasons.  •» 

a.  ^  People  problems:  These 
are  problems  which  doal  with  sel f , 

( 1 )  Es  trangeraen t /a 1 i  ena~ 

tion. 

(2)  Low  self-esteem. 

(3)  Meaninglessness . 
(A)     Inad€*quate  role- 

Identification.  ^^Xy^ 

(  5)     InadeTiua t^  -q^ei f -image . 

b.  Coplnf^ii|JV  These 


are  .  probl'ems  of  adjustment . 

(1)     DiflM^cTilt  or  unkilo>/n 
situations, 
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(2)     \icw  or  unusual  rela- 
tionship. 

(1)     New  or  diff  Icul  (   f  eivl - 
ings  and  enk^tions. 

c.     Discrimination  is  assumed 
to  be  a  dys func t iona  1 ,  copinj^ 
behavior . 

2 .  Explain  that  each  of   the  "rnuseH* 
of  discrimination  lids  to  do  wllh 
perspna,!    feel  Ln^s  and  re^icilons 
resulting  from  values,  no t  facts. 

3.  Define  and  discuss  values .  ^ 

a.     A  value  is  that  which  every 

person,  consciously  or  unconscl- 

ously,  strlvtes  for  constahrlyrT^l th 

durabi 11 ty ,   t i me- cons clous aess »  and 

Intensity*  t 

Lack  of  adequately  devel-  - 

oped  and,  real  izable  value  systems; 

lack  of  opportunity  to  realize  and 

f 

experience  the  zest  and  challenge 
of  youth  In  more  personally  satis- 


Jfylng  and^  socially  acceptable  ways-;         *  ^  i. 

•  *  *  * 

all.  camblnc  to  produce  frustration,  - 

.a  lack  of  commitment,  and  instability. 
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A.     Identify  three  primary  factors 
which  shape  a  person's  values.  \ 

a  .     I  f  wo  a rc  go  In^;  to  e f  I  t'c - 

\ 

fively  deal  with  prejudice  and 
discrimination  v^'must.  deal  with 
the  following. 

(1)     Attitudes,  which  pre-- 
eage  any  and  all  behavloftTT^ 

^         (2)*    Alternative^  ivhlch 
provide  a  wide  choice  of  behavior  ' 
which  will  satisfy  a  basic-  need  or 
want. 

( 3 )     De  c  i  s  ion-mak  in  g 

skills,  so  that  people  can  learn 

how  to  make  decisions  which  will 

eniiance  them,   rather  than  deprive 

or  harm  them. 
# 

b.     These  three  factors  com- 
prised the  process  of  value  clari- 
fication. \  - 

PRESENTATION  '  \- 

6b,     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:  Identify 
the  eight  basic  needs  of  man  and 
the  personal  considerations  which 


SS9 


affect  his  selection  of  behavior  " 
patterns   to  satisfy  these  needs. 

1.  Kxplain   that   every  beliavior 
known  to  nuu/ti  the  result  of 
deprivations  or  enhancements  in  '  ^ 
one  or  more  of  eight  basic  needs  ^ 
or  wants ,  " 

2,  Identify  the  eight  basic  needs  ' 
and  wants  of  man  .(findings  of 

Dr  Harold  LasweM,  Yale  Univer- 
sity,  30  yeak-s  of  researcti)^ 
^  a.     Affection  ~  friendship,  '' 

love,    fondness,   and  loyalty- 

*  V 

\      b.     Respect  -  honor,  courtesy, 
recognition,  and  admlration# 

c.  Well-being  -  health, 
happiness,  and  contentment. 

d.  Power      d^clsion-maklqg  , 
ihfluence^  authority,  and  leader- 
ship. 

e.  Enlightenment  -  knowledge, 
education,  learning,  and^  under-/ 
standing. 

f.  Skill  -  ability,  training^ 

talent,  and  ability.  ,  ^'f' o 

7  *  '  • 


^ 


g.     Wealth  -  food>  shelter, 
income,  working,  and  property, 

h  .     Roi'.t  1 1  lido  -  r  ospon.s  lb  i  1  i  ly  , 
honesty,  justice,  fair  play-,  and 
trust.  ,  / 

3-     Explain  that'  if  a  person  ran- 
not  satisfy  his/her  basic  iieeds  in 
normal  (socially-acceptable)  w/?y9, 
a  person  still  has  the  need. 
A,     Explain  that  each  person 
strives  to  fulfill  his/her  ♦alues 
hy  engaging  in  such  behavior  as 
he/ she  consciousljT'or  subconsci-* 

ously  feels  will  best  (and  quickly) 

i 

fulfill  his/her  goals.  ^ 
^         ai     To  accomplish  these  ends, 
he/she  makes  a  series  of  choices 
between  alternative  coping  behav-7 
^   lors  —  functional  and  dysfunctional, 
b.     The  person  optimizes^ the 

V 

chances  of  actuiilijcing  hia/her 
values  according  to  his/her  per- 

ception  of  the  avall^bl^  choices^ 

/ 

or  alternatives.  '  ^ 
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5,  ^plain  that  the  degree  to 
)  which  an  lad Ivldual  dec^^les  to 
,/^^  engage  in  dys  f  uno  t  lomi  1  coping 

behavior  Is  assumed'  to  be  directly 
related  to  lils/her  inabtllty^or 
unwillingness  to  reach  valued 
goals  by  more  functional  means. 
J  a.'   A  person  does  not  Just 

* 

'   sponianeously  acquire  motives  for 
"skill,"  "rectitude,"  ^tc.     It  la 
only  through  a  History  of  selec- 
^tive  relnforcemerfiJt  {sequential 
learning)   that  one  learns  what  to 
value,  how  much  tc^value  it,  and 
how  tds^each  the^ desired  goals, 
b.     When  a  person  feels  de- 
prived--of  one  oj|^  more  o^^he  \^ 
, eight  needs  and  wants,  he/she 
,'Cope3  with  hia/h^r  needs  and 
wants  by  dysfunctional  behavior; 
e.g,^  shouting,  lying,  drug/ 
,  /     alcohol  ahwsf/y  refusal  to  adhere 

to  rules,  cheating,  withdrawal,  * 


6.     Siipuiarl ze,  by  discuajjlug  Iho 
value  deprtvation  -  eahanceinent 
rontlqiuun.      It   shows   the  tnnc- 
tionai. and  dysfunctional  behav- 
lor  with   the  eight,  needs  and 
Uants  (see  Attacfiment  1)- 

a.     There  ^ire  ^our  areas 
y.l  thin  'the  continuum. 


(i)'    Movements  toward  ' 


7 


pa  thology 


(2)  Low  value  status. 

(3)  ^ovement  toward 

*  potential,  •  ^.^ 

(A)     Value  cate|^ry. 
b.     The  4p4rpos||e  is  to  i^how   ;  ^ 
the  total  valup  of  the  risk  or 

■4 

*  ^ 

gain  'to  b/e  obtained  from  a 
behavior}  l,e/,  mov^niencv  towards 
pathology  or  full  potential .   .  ^ 

PRESENgJATION  ' 
'  6c.     CRIfTERION*  OBJECTIVE:  ^^tlfentlfv 

the  seven  criteria  by  which* a 
^  lirue  ^value  c^  be  identified.  .  . 


V 
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•  1.     Explain  that  each  person  has 
attitudes  and  makes  decisions 

(consciously  or  subconsciously) 
to  act  on  th^m  toward  pathology 
or  fulfillment,  but  must  know 
whether  or  not  hls/her;,^^goal  is 
a  true  value. 

2.     Explain  that  Sidney  B.  Simon, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  defined  s^ven 

criteria  which  differentiate 
t 

between  a  true  value  and  a 
"value  indicator"  (non-value). 

a.  A  value  indicator  meets 
fewer  of  the  seven  criteria. 
Exanples  of  value  indicators 
Include  attitudes,  opinions, 
beliefs,  feelings,  morals,  and 
aspirations .  ^ 

b.  '    Value  indicators  become 
values  whctn  they  meet  all  seven 

^criteria. 
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3.     State  the  seven  criteria 


ERiq 


for  values  clarification.  The 


11 


V* 


'ERIC 


EVALUATION 
1.  >What  are  the  three  primary 


factors  which  shape', a  -person's 
values? 


12 
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»*l;^  -^• 
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value  must  be: 

*   a,    phosen  freely. 

b.  Chosen  from  alterna^ 
tives . 

c.  Chosen  after  careful 
thought.  . 

d.  A  prized'  and  cherished 
choice. 


^         e.    Publicly  affirmed. 


f .    A  choice  that  Is  aot^y 


V 


upon . 

g*    A  choice  which  Is  acted 
upon  consistently  and  regularly. 
4.     Emphasize  that  from  the  seven 
listed  criteria  the  vital  Import- 
ance of  the  third  primary  factor 
In  values  clarification  — 

decision-making  —  can  be  readily 

*  t 

•  i 

seen. 


2*  '   How  do  values  deterf^yne  b«)hav- 
lor  patterns  in  the  satisfaction 
^of  needs?  ^ 
3.     Which  primary  factor,  which 
shapes  values,   Is  indicated  most 
strongly  by  ^the  seven  c|-lterla 
used  to  identify  true  values? 

APPLICATION 

1.     Direct  the  students  to  thedr 

» 

small  groups . 

> 

.2.     Conduct  at  least  one  of  the  . 

c  »         •  ' 

three  apprdVed,  exercieeB* 
(see  Attachment  2) 


CONCLUSION  (10  Minutes) 


SUMMARY 


1.    We  h^ve  examined  the  values-" 
clarification  proceisis  of  attitude 
(prize) »  alternatives ^(cho ice) , 
and  d eels ion-making  (act) «  so 
that  we,  a^  counselors'  in  Social 

Actions^  can  understand  that  what  J 
appears- to  be  ^lysf unctlt^hal  behav- 
Ibr  Is  a  fact  that  is  catiBed  by 

4"' 

13  :  . 


the  "eight  needs  or  wants."  Wl^en 


these  needdor  wants  are  not 

achieved  In  a  functloual  way,  the 
overt  behavior  reflects  this, 
since  the  need  still  has  to  be 
fulfilled. 

2.     Examination  of  the  valoes- 
tlarlf laatlon  process  allows  us 
to  realize  that,   through  the  alter- 
native (choice)  systenn  and  a 

t 

declslon-jnaklng  (actX  process, 
people  can  turn  dysf unctiQnal 
behavior  Into  fulfilling  behav- 
icfr  and  still  fulfill  their 
••needs  and  wants."  .  Our  primary 
emphasis  In  general  interviewing  is 
dealing  with  the  values,  rather 
than  the  causes.    We  work  with 
prejudice  and  discrimination  focus- 
ing on  values  when  we 'talk  about 
long  range  problem  peutralicatlon 
or  elimination. 

3.    We  have  looked  at  the  criteria 
'  vhlch  must  be  fulfilled  If  the 


14 
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attitude  is  to  be  dealt  wlt;h  .as 
a  "va^uevlndlcator"  or  h  "tn  ^ 
value. 
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REMOTIVATION 

^   By  understanding  how  values  are 
forined  and  what  constitutes  a 
**true  value**  for  a  person,  we 
become  more  "In  touch'*  with  our 

^  own  values.     Since  working  effec- 
tively *wlth  people  depends  on  know- 
ing ourselves  as  much  as  possible, 
the  values-clarification  process 
is  one  we  can  constantly  employ 
to  re-examine  ourselves  and  thus 
improve  our  personal  relationships, 
and  ef f ecitlveness  with  others. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Give  complementary  technical  train- 
ing Assignment »  when  appropriate. 


/ 


VALUES-CLARIFICATION  EXERCISES 


/ 


I.  Mg^ltatlon  on  Me.  (Clarif jlcation  of  self-image  and  determiha- 
tlon  of  what  part(s)  of  that  flelf-lm,»ge  is  (are)  moat  valLed. 

1.  Pre-brieflng.     Explain  Lo  the  students  that  in  this  exercl,je  ' 
they  are  goihg  to  explore  their  personal  values  as  they  apply  to 
their  self-image.     Explain  that  they  are  to  relax  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  allow  thoughts  of  themselves  to  drift  into  their  minds. 
Each  student  will  have  In  his/her  possession  eight  pieces  of  paper, 
and  as  a  thought  or  phrase  comes  to  mind,  pertaining  to  his/her 
self-image,  he/she  is  to  open  his/her  eyes  and  record  that  thought 

•  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  close  his/her  «yes  and  relax  and  re- 
peat the  process  until  he/she  has  used  all  eight  pieces  of  paper. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise,  students  will  be  asked  to  put 

^  the  eight  items  in  priority  order  of  importance. 

2.  Conduct  exercise. 

a.  Issue  papers  to  each  student  (eight  each). 

b.  Tell  students,  to  close  their  eyes,  relax,  and  let  their 
minds  play  with  words,  or  phrases,  which  describe  themselves. 

c.  Tell  students  to  open  their  eyes,  write  ope  word  or  phrase 
which  came  to  mind  during  the  meditation  on  one  piece  of  paper. 
(Variation:    Allow  three  to  fiye  minutes  of  continuous  meditation, 
and  have  students  fill  out  all  pieces  of  paper  at  one  time.) 

'  d.  Repeat  steps  and  "c"  until  all  students  have  filled  out 
all  eight  pieces  of  paper. 

e.    At  this  point,  students  have  Indicated  what  they  PRIZE. 
Identify  and  clarify  this  to  all  students.   

«f  ^r^^,""^  the  eight  pieces  of  paper  in  order 

of  hdw  much)he/she  values  each  (most  value  is  one;  least  is  eight). 

f^.               point,  ^he  students  have  exercised  their  CHOICE. 
Identify  and  clarify  this  to  all  students.  —  

h.    Allow  each  student  to  announce  his/her  values  to  the  group 
In  the  order  of  their  priority,  hiost-valued  to  least-valued. 


ATTACHMENT  2 


1*     At  this  point,  the  atudents  have  exercised  the  ACT/AFI^IRM 
portion  of.^the  values-qlar If Icatlon  process.     Identify  and  clarify 
.  this  to  all  students* 

3.    Closure/Debrief Ing.     Discuss  the  process  of  values  clarlficat^ 
tion  as  it  occurred  In  the  group-     Identify  and  emphasize  the  three 
factors  involved  in  values  clnr if icatlon,  price,  choice,  And  act/ 
affirm.    Make  other  process  comments,  as  appropriate;  i.e.,  listen- 
ing skills  demonstrated,  acceptance  of  others,  etc.    Stress  the 
fact  that  values  are  flexible  and* subject  to  change*     Each  person 
has  th^  tight  and  ability  to  examine  and  alter  his/her  personal 
values.     Stress  that  we  have  no  right  to  Impose  our  values  on  other 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  those  values.    Cite  examples, 
if  appropriate.  ^  ^ 

II*    Wallet  Exercise.     (This  exercise  demonstrates  that  personal 
belongings,  such  as  cards  and  pictures  carried  in  a  pallet,  may 
reveal  what  we  v^lue  or  prize.) 

1.  Pre-brlef Ing.     Explain  to  the  students  that  we  often  carry 
Indicators  of  our  values  on  our  person;  and,  as  an  extension  of 
that,  the  cars  we  drive  or  where  we  live  may  be  Indicative  of  our 
values.    In  this  exercise,  we  will  be  sharing  three  items  from  our 
wallets  which  we  feel  give  adequate  representation  of  our  values. 

2.  Conduct  exercise. 

a.  Have  students  form  dyads  or  triads,  whichever  Is  most 
convenient  for  the  group  size. 

b.  Have  each  student  remove  three  Items  from  his/her  wallet 
which  will  commupicate  his/her  values,  what  he/she  fe^ls  Is 
Important  in  his/her  life. 

c.  When  each  student  has  selected  three .  Items^,  have  students 
in  the  group  exchange  their  Items,  without  talking;    Ins^uct  the 
students  to  concentrate  on  those  Iteoia  received  and  attem^  to 
anticipate  the  value  of  each  Item  to  the  giver,  what  has  been 
communicated  by  each  object,  individually  and  collectively. 

d.  Instruct  the  owners  of  articles  to  share  the  value  of  each 
Itei^  with  the  recipients.    During  the  portion  of  the  exercise, 
there  is  no  feedback  to  the  owner  ft6m  the  recipient. 

e.  Instruct  the  Recipients  to  fhare  with  the  bwners  how  they 
had  initially  construed  the  value  attached  to  each  item. 


f.    Allow  for  dipcu&slon  of  the  exercise  among  the  two-/three- 
pkrson  groups  and,  finally.  In  the  larger  group,  , 

3.  Closure/Debrief ing»  Discuss  the  prlte-cholce-act /affirm  process 
of  the  values-fclarlf icatlon  process  as  It  occurred  in  this  exercise. 
Make  other  process  conanents,  as  appropriate. 

« 

III*     Things^ I  Love  to  Do.     This  exercise  focuses  the  individual's 
attention  on  things  he/she  enjoys  doing.     There  is  no.  need  to  rank- 
order  the  activities.     In  the  process  of  the  exercisct  the  students 
will  become  aware  of  activitlies  (involving  risk,  similar  to  activi- 
ties enjoyed  by  their  parents,  enjoyed  alone  or  with  someone, 
recently-adapted,  which  may  be  dropped  in  the  near  future). 

1.  Pre-brief Ing.     Inform  the  students  that  they  will  be  listing 
activixl^s  they  enjoy  (20  different  activitieB).     Each  student 
will  ne4d  pencil  and  paper >  knd  there  are  no  "right"  or  /^wrong" 
answers.     When  the  lists  liavd  been  completed  and  coded,  each/Student 
will  study  his/her  own  list  itnd  be  asked  to  make  some  personal 
Judgments  concerning  his/hof  list. 

2.  Conduct  exercise. 

c 

a»    Instruct  each  student  to  take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  list 
twenty  enjoyable  activities.    The  activities  can  be  listed  alone  or 
with  others. 

bt    Allow  the  students  approximately  five  to  teiji  minutes  to 
coiiiplete  lists. 

c.    After  completion  of  the  lists,  identify  that  the  students 
have  acQomplished  the  PRIZE  factor  in  the  values-clarification 
process. 

v 

d#    inatruct  students  to  code  their  lists  according  to  the 
following  scheme: 

(1)  Put  an  "R"  beside  "any  item  Involving  risk.    The  risk 
may  be  physical.  Intellectual,  ox  emotional. 

(2)  Put  an  "F,"  •'M,"  or  "FM"  beside  any  item  your  mother, 
father »  or  both  parents  may  have  had  on  a  list  If  they  had  made 
one  when  they  were  ybtir  age. 

■ 
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(3)    Place  a  "P"  or  an  "A"  next  to  each  item.     "P"  ident- 
ifl«s  activities  which  you  do  with  other  people,  and  "A"  Identi- 
fies activljUes  you  prefer  to  do  alone. 

^)    Place  a  +  (plus")  beside  any  item  which  would  not  Tiave 
been  on  your  list  five  years  ago. 

(5)  Place  a  -  (minus)  next  to  any  item  which  you  think 
will  not  be  on  your  list  five  ,years  from  now. 

(6)  Go  through  your. list  and  Identify  .the  approximate  date 
you  last  engaged  in  that  activity. 

e.     Instruct  students  to  study  their  lists  and  coding  and  coA- 
sider  the  following  questions; 

(1)  What  does  yo^ur  list  look  like? 

(2)  Can  you  identify  any  patterns  in  the^things  you  love 


to  do? 


(3)  Did  you  learn  something  new  about  yourself? 

(A)  Are  there  some  things  you  are  pleasfid  with? 

(5)  Are  there  some  things  you  would  like  to  change? 

(6)  How  might  you  go  about  changing  things? 

(7)  Are  there  some  things  you  like  to  do  which  you  have 
not  done  lately?    Why?'   What  could  you  do  about  this? 

f.     At  this  point,  the  students  have  exercised  the  CHOICE 
aspect  of  values  clarification.     Identify  this  and  clarify  to  all 
students. 

j^.     Promote  discussion  of  the  exercise  and  pers^al  lists, 
^aphaslze  the  completion  of  the  values-^ larlflcat ion  process 
through  public  affirmation  of  values. 

3.     Conclusion/Debriefing.  ; 

NOTE:    Other  value  clarification  exercises  may.  be  found  In  Pfeiffer 
and  Jones  publicat lofts  (Structured  Experiences  for  Human  Relations 
y^^ftti^iPK  «nd  Ilia  Annual  Facilitator's  Handbook)  and/.n  Values  Clar- 
l^catlon,  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Strategies  for  -Taachers  and 
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Students  by  S.  B.  Simon,        W,  Howe,  and  Howard  Kirschenbauro. 
Inform  students  of  thi  availability  of  these  resources  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Actions  Training  library..  Addldlonally , 
advise  students  that  this  exercise  has  been  a  demonstration  of 
facilitation  of ^values  clarification  exercises  required  by  the 
group  facilitation  ^lesson  plan. 
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SG  3ALR73A30A/30LR7361A/ 
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1  August  19 7» 


EOT  INTRODUCTION /PROBLEM  RECOGNITION 


VALUES  CLARIFICATION 


OBJECTIVE  ' 

From  a  list  of  statements,  Identify  the  baelc  nefds  qf  people,  select 
those  primary  factors  which  shape  a  person ' s  values ,  and  the  criteria  for 
identifying  a  true  value. 


INTRODUCTION 

As  a  result  of  reading  this  SG,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  three 
primary  factors  which  constitute,  the  procedures  a. person  goes  through  to 
decide  what  is  of  value  to  oneself.     Once  the  procedures  Kave  been  identified, 
people  become  aware  of  how  their  values  fulfill  one  of  their  eight  basic  needs. 
People's  values  will  either  fulfill  their  needs  in  a  functional  or  dysfunctional 
manner.     People  will  always  fulfill  their  needs,  and  this  can  be  observed  be- 
haviorally  through  actions.     There  are  seven  criteria  which  must  be  fulfilled 
if  a  person's  values  are  true  values  or  value  indicators.    Once  people  become 
aware  that  their  behavior  acts  out  their  value  system,  if  their  behavior  is 
dysfunctional,  thfey  may  realize  that  their  values  may  not  be  true  values,  but 
rather  value  indicators.     Thus,  people's  dysfunctional  behavior,  e.g.  huipan 
right  abtxfers,  ^can  be  €;|ianged  to  be  more  functional  to  fulfill  their  needs 
through  the  Valyes  clarification  process. 


INFORMATION 


FACTORS  THAT  SHAPE  A  PERSO^l'S  VALUED 


People  find  out  what  their  real  values  are  by  de 
their  powers,  resources,  and'energies  to  pursue  self 
i:>9ent  self -investment .  Personality  disorganization 
between  values.  Over  83  percent,  of  Americans  believe 
should  not  be  glve^n  to  women  or  minority  groups  in  hlr^ 
to  college*  (Gallup  Poll,  March  1977)  The  leasoh  t;o  ^ 
rejection  of  ••affirmative  actions"  la  that  the  concept  of  ec^ual  employment  oppor- 
tualty  it^^  not  compatiblife  with  the  American  values.  The  American  value  systeiri  is  ' 
based  on  a  triangular  relationship  w^th  Adam  Smith's  economics,  Protestant  Ethic, 
and  Social  Darwinism  at  the  vertices  of  the  triangle.      Th^ese  three  forces  operate 


ining  how  they  Invest  / 
tereat.     Values  rep- 
en  stents  from  a  conflict 
at  preferential  treatment 
g  or  determining  admission 
learned  frodi  the  massive 
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the  American  value  ,syHtem  and  when  that  Is  combined  with  psychological  pro- 
fundity of » white  raclsmj   it  can  even  provide  an  expedient  moral  JusXlf Icat ion 
for  tl>e  ^stem  of  apartheid  In  employment  under  the  guise  of  30clal  Darwinism. 
We  have  been  taught  by  our  Ac^am  SmJ,thonlan  economic  institution  that  the  value 
upon  whlth  American  society  has  rested  are  good  and  further,  that  tbes<»  values 
operating  through  our  institutions,  ai>e  working  toward  good  ends-     The  Protes- 
tant Ethic  has  been  permeating  an  extremely  sel f -centered  personality  and 
economic  greed  oriented  attitude  on  tlm  basis  of  I,  my,  me,  and  mine  mentality. 
How  do  we  ueconfilp  the  concept  of  affirmative  action  wlth  oui^  self -cente^red 
economic  greed  oriented  Inentallty?     A  personal  battle  is  going  on  with  the 
individual  who  socially  speaking  wants  to  hold  on  to  the  pas.t  and  yet  proclaim 
support  for  affirmative  actions  in  the  present,  themselves,  seem  to  be  the 
loser.     They  lose  in  the  sense  that  tliey  have  unresolved  inner  conflicts. 
The  EOT  officer/specialist  can  help  bring  their  v^alues  to  the  surfactf.  When 
values  are  surfaced,  priorities  c^n  be  established .     Priorities  can  be  .shared 
with  both  their  desire  for  the  ^tatu^  jquor'  and  their  desire  for  chan^, 
thus,  their  inner  conflict  can  be  resolved.  \.> 


Definition  of  a  True  Value  '  4^ 


A  true  value  is  that  which  every  person^  consciously  or  unconsc iously » 
strives  for  constantly,  with  durability,   t  lme-Corisclousne<?s ,  and  Intensity. 

Three  Primary  Factors  Which  Shape  a  Person*^  Values  ,  ;* 

ATTITUDES.     Another  name  for  this  .is  the  "p^^lze."    This  is  a  disposition 
based  on  feelings  or  convictions.     The  idea  of  a  value  as  being  something  of 
worth  to  a  definition  of  value  in  terms  of  that  which  enhances  hu^an  develop- 
ment.    Each  person  discovers  what  his/hei-  value's  are  as  he/she  experiences 
life,  .  ■      *  ■  \  -  ' 

ALTERNATIVES.     Another  name  ter  this  is  '^choice."    In  philosophler  Stare's, 
terms,  this  is  a  choice  from  the#possibil it ies"  available  to  the  lndivtdu|al,. 
If  the  choice  made  by  the  individual  is  unattainable,  '  the  choice  4s  i/nreallst  Ic  . 
The  choice  must  be  within  the  realm  of  possibilities  for  the  individual.  I 

DECISION-MAKING'SKILLS.     An^ither  name  for  this' Is  '•action. This  is"  the 
crucial  stage  for  many  dndivlduals.     Some  people  are  afraid  tp  take  stock  of 
themselves  because  they  know,  however  subconsciously,  that  if,  they  do/«ct  they 
will  have  to  change.     If  they  act,  they  will  have  to  sM^render  comfortable 
(but  unproductive)  patterns  of  living,  and  work  more  diligently.     If  tmey  are 
committed  to  action,  they  suffer  the  pain  of  loss  if*  their  commitment  does  not 
work  out.     If  they  act,  they  must  acquire  skills  needed  to  live  more  effectively 
Malki^ng  a  decision,  acting^  and  b^lng  committed  to  that,  action  cause  many  conse- 
quences —  some  good\  some  uncbmf ortable ;  some  known,  some  unknown.     Many  people 
fear  the  unknowj\  and  prefer  living  in.  th^  ••sta^u?  quo**  among  safe  though  un- 
productivfe  bahavior.     Thus,  values  clarification  is  a  methodology  or  process. 
Through  It,  we  help  people  discover  what  choices  their  behavior,  their  feelings, 
.and  their  thoughts  h^ve  h«de:    Additionally^  the  values  clarification  process 
l^entlrfies  these  choices  as  b^ing  continual,  since  they  are  acted  \ipon  thr6ugh- 
out  people's  lives.  #  .  « 
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BASIC.  NEEDS 

Dr  l^arold  Laawell,  a  Yale  pnlverslty  professor,  researched  value 
ciarific>itH)n  for  over* thirty  years.     He  expanded  Masl9wV8  "Hierarchy  of 
Needs."    As  you  will  remember,  Maslow's  need*  are  as  follows:  " 


S^LF-ACTUALI ZATION 


SELF-ESTEEMg,  \  ' 


BELONGING 


PHYSICAL 


SAFElV/^EeURITY-  ,\ 


Dr  Laswell'toak  these  five  basic  needs  and  expanded  them  to  Include  the 
behaviors  associated  with  them.     Thus,  whfen  a  person  faals  deprived  of  one  or 
more  of  these  basic  need^,  the  <>erson  copes  with  his/her  needs  and  wants  by 
either  dysfunctional  or' functional  behavior.    Examples  of  dys functional  be- 
havior are  lynchlngs,  discrimination,  and  social  prejudice.     All  functional  ^ 
behavior  is  caused  by  our  needs,  Dr  ^LatfWell  says.     Thus,,  as  counselors,  we 
have  a  need  to  keep  thMI  dentral  feature,  needs,  of  value  clarification 
firmly  in  mifld,  so  that  we  can  understand  the  reason  tor  dysfunctional  be- 
havior. %  . 

Functional'  y^ersus  Dysfunctional  Behavior  of  the  ?ight  Basic  Needs 

Each  of  the  eight  basic  n||eds  Identified  by  Dr  taswell  affects  people ^s 
behtfvlor  patterns  "by  cauding  dysfunctional  behavior  if  it  is  not  satisfied. 
Examples  of  the.  dysfunctional  l)ehavior  caused  when  the  need  is  unsatisfied, 
lind  the  functional  behavior  pre.sent  when  the  n^ds  are  met  are  listed  below. 

AFFECTION.     Tender  attachment;  i.e.,  love,  good  wt\l.,  Behavipral  dys- 
functions of ^thia  need  are  fear,  suspicion,  hatred,  and  alienatlor^.  People 
with  this  need  deficit  have  a  value  clarification  problem,  since  they  would 
like  to  be  accepting,  trusting,  and  caring,  . 

RESPECT.     Consideration^  regard^  interest.     Behavioral,  dysfunctions,  when 
this  need  is  lacking,^ include  isolation,  inferiority,  degradation,  etc.  The 
value  clarification  prbbelm  for  people  arises  when  they  desire  self-esteem^ 
identity^  and  integration.  ^ 

■    .    ■   ■  ■  •     .  .      5S0      •    .      ,  • 


SKILL.     Knowledge,  ability  to  use  one'n  knowledgo  effectively  in 
performance.     Behaviorar  dysfVinction  of ,  this  need  inqlude  incompetency , 
failure,  and  non-achievement;     Pebple  will  have  a  valueclariflcation 
problem,  ^ince  t~hey  would  like  to  be  compete>it,  achievers,  and  succesaful. 

ENLIGHTENMENT.     Gaining  full  comprehension  of  problems  Involved.  Be- 
havioral dysfunctions  present  when  this  need  is  lacking  are  confusion, 
deception,  an(\  distortion.     People  move  toward  full  potential  with  awareness, 
opennegB,  and  sharing. 

POWER.'    Control,  influence,  prestige.     Behavioral  dysfunctions  present 
when  this  need  is  absent  include  submission,  resistance,  and  coerciim. 
People  move  toward  full  potential  with  cooperation,  influence,  and  patticipa- 
tion.  '  , 

WEALTH.     Welfare,  happiness,  material  success.     Behavioral  dysfunctions 
•of  this  need  include  indigence,  destitution,  and  non-productivity .  People 
move  towatd  fuLl  potential  with  productivity,  creativity,  and  abundance. 

WELL-BEING.     A  condition  characterized  by  happiness,  health,  prosperity, 
etc.     Behavioral  dysfunctions  present  when  Chis\need  is  not  met  include 
anxiety,  illness,  frustration,  etc.    People  move^toward  full  potential  with 
hope,  health,  and  contentment.  . 

RECTITUDE.     Adherence  to  a  sense  of  righteousne|||;  sense  of  justice. 
Behavioral  dysfunctions  of  this  need  includ^malice,  irresponsibility,  and 
unscrupulousness.     People  move  toward  fuUr  potential  with  integrify,  con- 
sideration, and  responsibility. 

'        •■  '  '      -  . 

How  the, Eight  Basic  Needs  Affect  Behavior  Patterns 

Through  an  analysis  of  the  eight  needs,  one  can  see  that  If  a  person  cannot 
satisfy  his/her  needs  In  socially-acceptable  ways,  the  person  will  fulfill  the 
need  In  a  dysfunctional  way.     Thus,  people  strive  to  fulfill  their  needs  by 
engaging  In  such  behavior  as  they  consciously  or  subcbnsciously  feel  will 
quickly  and  best  fulfill  thftlr  goals. 

People  do  not  just  spontaneously  acquire  motives  for  "skill,"  rectitude > 
etc.     It  Is  only  through  a  history  of  selective  reinforcement  (sequential 
learning)  that  one  learns  what  to  value,  how  much  to  value  It,  and  how  to 
reach  desired  goAls.     Thus;  when  people  feel  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  the 
eight  basic  needs  and  wants,  they  may  cope  with  their  needs  and  wants  by 
dysfunctional  behavior. 
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VALUE  DEPRIVATION-ENHANCEMENT  CONTINUUM 
(See  Attachment  I) 

CRITERIA  FOR  IDENTIFYING  A  TRUE  VALUE 

Dr  ^dn^y  Simon  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  has  def Ined  seven 
criteria  VSIitch  differentiate  between  a  true  value  arfd -a 'value  Indicator. 
Basically,  wh^en  a  person's  "prize"  does  not  meet  all  seven  criteria  out- 
lined below,  than  that  "prize"  Is  a  value  indicator.     Value  indicators 
such        beliefs,   feelings,  opinions,  etc,  become  true  values  when  they 
meet  16 U  seven  criteria.  (2!27-37) 

Simon* 3  Seven  Criteria  for  Identifying  a  True  Value 

™/  .  ^  '  V  - 

CHOOSING  FREELY.     It  must  be  the  individual  who  freely  makes  his/her  own 
decisions  about  drinking,   rather  than  forced  on  him/her.     This  wcmld  include 
pteer  pressure.     Since  one  must  live  one's  decision,   it  must  be  one's 
own  to  be  considered  of  personal  value. 

-CHOOSING  FROM  AMONG  ALTERNATIVES.  All  alternatives  must  be  considered* 
wheW^ one  is  making  one's  decision  about  alcohol  use.  This  Includes  whether 
to  drink  or  not  to  drink,  how  much  to  drink,  what  to  drink,  etc. 


CHOOSING  AFTEft  THOUGHTFUL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OR  BENEFITS 
OF  EACH  ALTERNATIVE.     By  telling  oneself  that  one  is  willing  to  accept  the 
consequences  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  one's  decision  to  drink  of  not  is 
a  tremendquti  step  toward  maturity.    This  could  possibly  include  loss 'of 
friends, Vgainlng  new  friends,  personal  fulfillment,  moments  of  relaxation, 
new  position  of  status,  traffic  violations,  accidents,  and  ijncreased .  or 
decreased  respect. 

PRIZING  AND  CHERISHING.     How  comfortable  one  feels  in  living  with  one's 
decisions  is  a  measure  of  self rCOnf idence .     This  does  not  prevent  one  from 
changing  an  earlier  decldion.     Neither  is  it  encouraging  one's  evangelizing 
or  broadcasting  oqe's  decision  about  Alcohol  use.     It's  one's  living  with  the 
decision  one  has  made. 

AFFIRMING.    When  one  refuses  another  drink  on  "the  next  round"  and  knows 
why  one  did  so,,  one  is  affirming  gne's  value  to  oneself. 

ACTING  UPON  CHOICES.     As  the  valile  is  forming,  it  1*  reinforced  through 
conslsterit  decisions  which  become  more  natural  acts  than  forced  aCts.  The 
friends  one  chooses  will  helfe  reinforce  the  decision,  father  than  challenge 
one  on  one's  decision.  ^  The  places  on§  visits  will  generally  not  conflict  with 
one's  life  style,  but  rather  support  it.     Time,  money,  and  enfergy  will  be 
deVoted^  to  the  reinforcement,  of  the  decision. 

REPEATING.     As  one's  value  becomes  a  part  of  one's  life  style,  people 
observing  one  will  see  the  decision  continuously  expressed. 

All  three  factors  of  the  value  clarification  process  are  Involved  Irt 
this  classif icatipn:    namely y  prize,  choice,  and  action.    Thje  sende  of 
permaneoce  is  also  indicated  in  this  classification.    Thus,  temporary-  ^ 
pleasures  induced  by  an  angry  mob,  although  real,  fall  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  a  true,  value. 
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SUMMARY  ■  , 

As  Equal  Opportunity  officers/specialists,  using  the  value  clarification 
process  allows  us  to  understand > that  what  appears  to  be  dysfunctional  be-' 
havlor  on  the  part  of  an  Individual  may  be  caused  by  a  dysfunctional  fulfill- 
ment of  needs*     When  these  needs  or  wants  are  not  achieved  In  a  functional 
way,   the  overt  behhvior  reflects  this,  since  the  individual's  needs  still 
must  be  fulfilled.     Thus,   the  value  clarification  procesfi  allc^ws  us  to 
realize  that  through  the  choice  system  and  a  decision-making  process,  human 
rights  abusers  can  tun\  dysfunctional  behayior  into  functional  behavior  and  ^ 
still  meet  their  needs  and  wants.     Our  prin^ary  emphasis  is  dealing  wi,th  true 
valuer,  rather  than  the^  alleged  reason  for  being  prejudice,  by  u^^g  the  pro- 
cess of  value  clarification.  "  * 
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VALVE  DRPRIVATION-ENHANgEMENT  CONTINUUM 


MOVEMENT  TOWARD  PATHOLOGY 


Alienation 
^Hatred 


Fear 

Suspicion 


Degradation  Discr Imitation 

Disintegration      Segregation.^  ^ 


Incompetency 
Failure"* 

Dlsto^tlotv 
Deception 

Rcsl^ti^nc^ 
Aggression 

Indigence 
Deatltutlpn 

Anxiety  ^ 
Illness 

FlaUce 
Depravity 


Non-achievement 
Inadequacy  ^ 

^onfuslon  , 
Misund  er  s  t'and  Ing 

Submission 
Coercion 

Non-productivity 
Marginal  / 

t 

Irritation/  ^ 
Frbstratioh  ..ui 

Irresponsibility 
Unscrupulousfiess 


LOWtVALUE  STATUS        MOVEMENT  TOWARD  FULL  POTENTIAL  .         VALUE  CAT&CORY 


Indifference 
Withdrawal 

Isolation 
thfeiriority  ^ 

Underachi^evement 
Awkwardness 

Uncertainty 
Ambiguity 

Conformity 
Dependence 

Maintenance 
Subsistence 

Existence . 
Unhapplness 

Apathy 
Negligeiice 


Caritig 
Ac^ceptance 

&elf-Esteem 
Identity 

Achievement 
Adequacy 

Awareness 
Openness  \^ 

Self-Direction 
Influence 

Productivity 
Creativ'iCy 

Hope 

Joy 


Trust 
Intimacy 

Esteem  for  Others' 
Integratioit 


Coonpetency 
Success 

Bmpathy 
Sharing 


Cooperation 
Farticlpatipn 

Abundance  . 
Affluence  \ 

Contentment 
Health 


Responsibility  Integrity 
Cons  id  era  t  ion       AI  truism 


AFFECTION 

■* 

RESPECT 
SKILL 

ENLIGHTENMENT 

POWER 


WEALTH 

A 


WELL-BEING 
RECTITUDE 
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ATTACHMENT  1 
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Social  Actions  Trfll'jinq  BraMch  v/S  ?ALP'?41OA/30LR736lA/30ZR7364A-II-6-29 

LackUnd  Air  Force  tJaso.  To.  ai  7^36  ^  Auquit  1976 

y.      L      L         I.  A  M  j".  J.  P  ^  I      0  N      WORK  S  M  L  L  J  ^ 


IUSTRU(  TU)NS.     Qxlf  your  VALUL  CLARIFICATION  WORKSHCET  -  THINGS  I  I OVE  10  DO 
jAttachment  I)  accordlny  to  the  followlruj  scheme:\ 
COLUMN  A  -    20  01ff«r«nt  Things  you  enjoy. 

COLUMN  B  -  Put       "R"  beside  any  Item  Involving  risk.    The  risk  - 
^   may  be  phjrs,)Cul,  Intellectual,  or  emotional. 

COLUKN  C  -  Put  an  "f;\  "rr,  or'TM''  beside  any  item  your  mother, 
father,  or  both  parents  may  have  had  on  a  list  if  they  had  made  one 

r 

when  they  were  your  age. 

COLUMN  D  -  Place  a  "P"  or  an        next  to  each  item.    "P"  identifies 
^activities  which  you  do  with  other 'people,  and  "A"  identifies 
activities  you  prefer  to  do  alone.  1-' 

COLUMN  E  -  Place  a  ^  (Plus)  beside  any  item  which  would  not  have 
been  on  youp  list  Vive  yedrs  aqo/^ 

COLUfIN  F  -  Place  a  -  (minus)  next  to  any  itcoi  which  you  think.  w|  11  not 
be  on  your  list  five  years  from  now. 


COLUM<  6  -  Gp  through  your  list  and  identify  the  approximate  date  (month,  year) 
you.  last  engaged  in  that  activity.  • 
COLU^f^  H  -  Place  a  (  (dollar  sign)  if  the  activity  cost  1ms  than  $5.00. 
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Technlcnl  Training 


Equal  Opportunity  and  Treatment 


US  DISTRICT  COURT  ORDER  ENFORCING 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HOUSING 


April  1976 
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USAF  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  AEROSPACE  SCIENCES 
Department  of  Social  Actions  Training 
Lackland  Air  For^e  Base,  Texas 


FOR  ATC  COURSE  USE  dNLY.    DO  NOT  USE  ON  THE  JOB. 
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DenprtiMint  of  Social  Actions  Training      .    HO  3ALR73A3bA/30LR7361A/ 
Ljiokland  Air  Foroa  Base,  Texas  78236  30ZR7364A-1 

15  April  1976 
US  DISTRICT  COURT  ORDER  KWORCTNG  EQUAl.  OPPORTUNITY 

TN  HOUSING 

INTRODUCTION  ^  . 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Deparfiment  of  Justice ^to  initiate  fedei 
court  action  In  all  cases  Involving  housing  discrimination.     In  many 
Instances  these  cases  can  be  resolved  by  ^  forms'!  agreement  between 
the  United  States  (Department  of  JustlC/t) »  ♦nd  the  corporation  accused 
of  disc riihinat ion.     This  agreement  cadJlf  for  an  af f Irmativye  actions 
plan  in  which  the  corporation  begins  a  program  that  will  correct  ot 
discontinue  the  illegal  practices.  ^ 

As  far  as  resolutlpn  i,B  concerned  both  parties  must  agree  to  the 
plan^  which  in  turn  is  0M>n4storad  by  the  federal  district  court  system 
for  complionce.     Corporations  benefit  by  avoiding  the  legal  expenses 
of  defending  their  actions  before  a  federall^ judge • ,  The  original 
coiqplalnuants  by  their  action  of  making  ^^h^  complaint  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  have' stopped  the  discriminatory 
practices  through  the  Department  of  Justice^enforcettent  federal  law. 

The  following  cage  is  a  formal  agreement  by  two  corppratlons  to 
end  discriminatory  practices.     It  is  an  actual  case;  however,  the  names 
of  the  parties  have  been  changed  for  the  purposes *of  its  distribution' 
as  training  literature.    Nevertheless*  these  agreements  are  a  matter 
of  public  re9Qrd.    An  ey ^r else  is  Included  at  the  end  of  the  caae.  

Without  any  admission  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  as  to  any 
violations  of  the  Acts,  t;he  defendants  are  prepared  to^  undertake 
an  affirmative  actions  program  of  non-discrimination  In  housing  and 
employment  as  hereinafter  provided.     In  view  of  the  wl^llingnes^  of 
the  defendants  to  take  these  steps,  thp  United  States  has  agreed 
not  to  prosecute  the  litigation  t^Q  seek  a  tletermlnatlon  as  to  wheth^ 
or  not  defendants  have  discriminated  in  the  past.    Accordingly »  without 
any;  ad judica^tlon  bf  this  cause  on  the  merits^  the  parties  have  consented 
to  Ibhe  "^Qntry  of  this  Order,  as  Indicated  by  the  slg^natures  of  counsel 
affixed  hereto. 

\  .  I,  PROHIBJTIQNS 

IT  IS  ORDERED  that  the  defendants »  Acquarious  Homes  Corporation 
and  Satellite  Resort  Communities,  Inc.,  their  subsidiaries  and  divisions 
their  officers,  agents,  employees,  successors ^and  those  In  active 
concert  or  participation  with  any  of  them*_/  be  and  they  are  hereby 

V    The  phrase  "agents,  eiQployees,  successors  and  those  in  Active 
concert  or  participation  with  any  of  them'*  ^hall  not  be  deemed  to 
include  independent  builders  or  dealers  vhp  purchase  housitig  units 
6t  components  from  Acquarious. Homes  Corporation  or  its  subsid^iaries  for 
reaaJLA  solely  by  reason  of  such  relationship,  and  the  defendants  shall 
not  be  responsible  undei;  any  i^ovlslon  of  thik  Order  for  aKiy  acts  of 
such  builders  or  ^dealers^^  ^  '  ' 
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pennan^ntiy  enjoined  from:     ^  ^  . 

A*    Making  unavailable  or  denying  any  Uwelllngf^V  to  any  i\erson 
because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin^ 

B.  Dlscrlmlaatlng  against  any  perton  In  the  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision  of 
services  in  connection  therewith,  because  of  race,  color,  religion^ or 
national  origin.  ^  ^  ' 

C.  Refusing  or  falling  to  show,  sell  or  rent  a  dwelling  to  any 
person  because  of  the  race,  color,  religion  or  national  orlglp  of 
persons  occupying  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood. 

D.  .    Making,  printing,  or  publishing,  or  causing  to  be  made,  printed 
or  published,  any  notice,  statement  or  adviertlsement ,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  that  indicates  any  preference,  limi- 
tation or  discrimination  based  on  race,  colpr,  religion  or  national  orlgi 
The  defendants  shall  use  no  codes  or  designations  that  Indicate  the  race 
or  color  of  prospective  purchasers,  except  to  the  extent  that  racial 
designations  are  required  by  law,  by  any  governmental  agency  or  by  the 
records  keeping  and  reporting  provisions  of  this  Order,  as  set  forth 
belov^ 

E.  Representing  to  any  person,  because  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin,  that  any  dwelling  is  not  available  for , inspection , 
sale  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact  available. 


P.    Engaging  In  any  act  or  practice  that  has  the  purpose  or  ^ 
effect  of  discriminating  against  persons  or  groups  of  persons  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  oVigln,  in^ regard  to  the  solTcl- 
tatioQ  or  recruitment  ol  purchasers  of  any  swelling  at  any  residential 
property  owned  or  operated  by  the  defendants^. 

G.    Failing  or  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developrment  advertising  guidelines , .37  F.R.  6700, 
whl'ch  make  the   ise  of  certain  words  or' symbols  prestimptively  illegal. 
A  copy  of  these  guidelines  Is  attached  as  Appendfx  A.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  defendants  may  use  their  present  stocks  of  advertising 
materials  so  loi[ig  as  sych  materials,  where. jnecessary,  are  overprinted 
by  a  hand  stamp  imprinting  thereon  the  Equal  Housing  Opportunity  logotype 
and  slogan.  ^ 


**/    As  used  Kere  and  throughout  this  Order ,  the  term  ''dwelling"  means 
any  building »  struct^ire,  or  portion  thereof  which  is  occupied  as,  or 
des|.g;ned  or  intended  for,  occupancy,  as,  a  resi^dence  by  one  or  more 
families,  and  any  vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  or  tease  for 
the  construction  or  location  thereon  of  any  such  btii^dlng,  structure, 
9T  por^on  thereof. 
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IT  IS  FURTHKR  ORDERED  thal^the  defendant  Satellite  Comnmniacs, 
Inc.,   It-s  officers,  employees^nd  successors  be  and  they  are  liereby 
permanently  enjoined, from: 

A.  Failing  or  refusing  to  recruit  or  hire,  *or  discharging  any 
Individual,  or  otherwise' discriminating  agajLnsr  any  individual,  or 
otherwise  discriminating  against  any  Individual  with  respect   to  com- 
pensation^ terras,  conditions,  or -privileges  of  eraploymont ,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  siax  or  national  origin,' 

B.  Limiting,  segregating  or  classifying  any  employee  in  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  emplojnnent 
opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an  employee, 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  / 

■      II.     TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

In  order  to  assure  that  their  employees  uhderstand  and  adhere  to 
the  racially  non-discr imlnatory  procedures  and  affirmative  steps  described 
in  this  Order,  the  defendants,  Acquarious  Homes  Corporation  and  SatellltQ 
Communities,  Inc.,  shall,  within  60  daysV  of  the  entry  of  this  Order, 
conduct  an  educational  program  for  certain  personnel,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  inform  them  of  the  provisions  of  this  Order  and  their 
duties  undef" the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.     Such ^program  shall  include  the  following: 

A.     A  cqpy  of  this  Order  shall  be  furnished  to  the  following  agents 
^and  employees  of  the  defendants: 

1»    All  corporate,  division  and  subsidlat^  officers;  , 

2.    all  agents  and  employees  who  are  engaged  directly  in 
the  sale  of  dwellings;  and  ^  . 

3*    all  such  employees  who  have  hiring  ifespottsibility . 

A  summary  of  the  obllgatlonQ  of  the  defendants  under  this  Order,  in  form 
satisfactory  to  plaintiff's  counsel,  shall  be.  furnished  to  all  other  ' 
employees. 


The  activity  described  in  this  pari|graph  shall  taken  vis-a-vis 
new  employees  within  five  days  of  their"^entry  on  duty. 
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B*    9y  general  meeting  or  lhdivld\jiifL  epnference^  the  respon8li)le' 
authoirltles  of  the  defendants  ehall  Inform  e^ch  duch  agent  and  employee 
to  whom  a  copy  of  this  Order  la  required  to  bp  given  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Order  and  of  the  duties  of  the  (^^ompanlea  and  ^helr  agents  and 
employees  under  the  Acta.     Each  such  agent  mid  employae  sHbII  also  be 
Informed  that  his  failure  to  cqpiply  with  the  provisions        this  Order 
may  subject  him  to  dlamlsaal  or  other  disciplinary  acLloif  by  the 
defendants  as  veil  as  to  appropriate  sanctions  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Order*  ,  '  •     ^  ^ 

CJ     Each  agent  and  employee »  to  vhom  this  Order  requires  the 
defendants  to  furnish  a  copy»  shall  sign  a  stiftement  that  he  or  she 
•  has  read  this  Order  and  rc^celved  the  Instructions  described  In  the 
preceding  paragrat>h.     Similar  signed  statements  shalrl  be  required  of 
all  such  future  agents  and  employees  of  the  company  far  the  duration 
of  the  Reporting  period  set  forth  belov. 

lit*    NOTIFICATION  OF  MARKETING  REPRESEWTAJIVES^. 

The  defendants,  Acquarlous  Homes  Corporation  and  Satellite  Resort 
Communities »  Inc.,  shall  forthwith  notify  ^^1  Independent  brokers  and 
other  persons  or  organizations  which  are  now  engaged  or  may  In  the 
future  be  ^ngagedj^/  In  the  sale  or  marketing  of  any  of  Satfelllte 
Resort  Communities »  Inc.Is  dvelllAgs  and  shall: 

\ 

K.     Send  each  such  person  and  organlisatlon  a  copy  of  this 
Order. 

B.  B^^-i^eneral  meeting  qt  lndl4Hiuil  cdfkference.  Inform  all  such 
persons  and  organizations  of  their  ddtlas  and  responsibilities  under 
the  Fair  Hoaslng  Act,  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  i96A,  and 
under  the  terms  of  this  Order,  and  that  failure  to  comply  with  this 
Order  shall  result  in  disassociation  bet%i«en  the  defendants  and  the 
persons  or  organizations,  •  " 

C.  Secure  from  each  such  person  and  from  an  appropriate 
representative  of  each  such  organization  a  signed  statement  that  he  or ^ 
she  hae  rekd  this  Order  and  received  the  in^tructidns  described  in 

the  preceding  paragraph. 


^/    Notij^lcatlon  to  any  person  or  organlz>|:ion  engaged  for  salq  or 
marketing  purposes  in  the  future  shall  be  given  within  * five  days  of 
his  engagement. 


IV.  AFFIRMATIVE  Sl'EPS  TO 
PROMOTE  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Provisions  Applying  to  Acquarlous  Homes 
Corporation  and  Its  Statewide  Subsidi- 
aries and  Divisions: 

The  defendant  Acquarlous  Homes  Corporation  shall  exercise  its 
control  over  its  subsidiaries  and  dlvlalone^so  that  each  subsididry  .nnd 

division  shall:    .  -  ^ 

If  .  f 

vA.     Solicit  -purchasers  of  dwellings  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

B.  Place  in  all  its  consumer  advertising,  including  .billboards, 
either  a  statement  that  it  sells  or  rents  dwellings  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin,  or  the  Equal  Housing  Opportunlt 

*>logotype  and  slogan.  .  . 

C.  Refrain  from  using  any  advertising  practice  made  presu6iptlvely 
illegal  by  the  Unlt^ed  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
guidelines,  37  F.R.  6700,  a  copy. of  which  is  attached,  as  Appendix  A. 

D.  ConcJuct  a  training  program  for  emplayees  as  described  i^  Part 
II  hereof. 

E*     Post  in  a  conspicuous  raan^er^  in  each  office  where  solicitation 
or  sale  of  dwellings  is  carried  on  the  United  States  Department  of 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development  approved  notice  whidh  indicates  that  all 
dwellings  are  availab'^e  without  regard  to race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  the  Deparment  of  Habor/EEOC  (Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission)  approved  notice  showing  that  the  defendant 
is  an  equal  opportunity -employer . 

The  foregoing  provisioins  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  solicitations, 
advertising  practice^  or  o^her  activiti^es  of  Independent  builders  or 

dealers  who  purchase  houaihg  units  or  cotnponents  for  resale.^ 

if 

V,     AFFIRMATIVE  STEPS  WITH  REGAR0  TO  SATELLITE 
RESORT  COMMUNITIES ^REAL  ESTATE  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  defendants  shall  undertake  the  following  steps  with  regard  to 
Satellite  Resort  Communities »  Inc.  residential  real  estate  developments: 


A.  To  the  extent  that  Satellite  ReHort  Communities,   Inc.  attemi^tH 
to  reach  potential  customers  for  the  sale' of  Its  lots  by  means  of 
solicitation  by  direct  mall  or  telephone  with  occupants  of  selected  . 
geographic  area  In  a  city.  It  shall  select  such  areas  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria  without  regard  to  the  rac«,  color,  religloh  or 
national  origin  of  the  occupants  of  the  area,  except  as  provldV^t*  herein. 
Tlie  objective  criteria  utilized  by  defendants  shall  be  reported  in 
accordance  with  and  as  a  part  of  Part  VI  of  this  Order. 

B.  Af  t^r '^^^ctndants  complete  the  special  direct  mall  solicitation 
program  required  by  D.  of  this  Part  V,  if  defendant  Satellite  Resort, 
Communities,  Inc.  wishes  to  terminate  its  other  direct  area  solicitation 
programs  entirely,  it  shall  first  give  counsel  for  the  United  States 

a  notice  of  soch  decision  at  14ast  sixty  days  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
effective  data  thereof,  and  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  counsel  for  \ 
the  United  States  shall  notify  defendants  of  any  objectives  are  not  resolved 
informally,  the  United  ^States  may,  at  any  time  prior  ^  the  proposed 
effective  date,  bring  the  matter  before  the  court  for  a  hearing. 

G.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Order  (except  the 
provisions  of  D»  of  this  Part  V),  defendants  need  not  solicit  any  person 
whose  objectively  determin^ed  ecortomic  circumstanced  make  him  an  unlikely 
purchaser.  Objective  criteria  as  to  required  economic  circumstances 
shall  also  be  reported  in  accordance  with  Pari:  VI.  In  selecting  persons 
to  be  solicited,  defendfants  shall  not  discriminate  on^the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

D.     Within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  entry  of  this  Order,  Satellite  ^ 
Resort  Communities,  Inc.  shall  initiate  a  special  direct  mail  solicitation 
program  in  the  following^  cities  in  the  State  of  Texas,  namely ,  I^redo, 
Del  Rio,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston  and  San  Antonio ♦     This  special 
sal^  solicitation  shall  include  a  direct  mailing  to  all  householders 
in  such  cities  who  are  listed  as  owning  an  automobile  anrf  having  a 
telephone  and  who  reside  in  census  enumeration  districts  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  at  leas:t  ;$10,000  and  the  Black  population 
(according  to  1970  census  statistics)  is  at  least  20%.     In  addition, 
Sattelite  Resort  Communities,  Inc.  shall  include  in  such  special  direct 
mail  solicitation  every  census  enumeration  district  in  such  cities^ 
which  includes  one  or  more  census  blocks  in  which  (according  to  1970 
census  statistics)  50%  or  more  of  the  residents  are  Black  and  in  which 
either  • 


1.  the  average  value  of  a  home  In  1970  way 

■  $20,000.00  or  more;  or  "       ■  ' 

2.  the  average  monthly  apartment  rent  was 
$  140.60  or  more  per  mofith.. 

E-     Within  a  period  of  twelve  months  following  the  entry  of 
this  Order,  the  defendant  Satellite  Resort  Communities,  Inc  shall 
place  at  least  two'  one-quarter' page  newspaper  advertisements  for 
Its  Canydrf  Lake  deA(elopraent  iand  two  such  advertisements  for  its 
Gulf  Bay  develbpmenV  in  the  newspapers  serving  the  Black  population 
In  each  of  the  following  citlea  in  the  State  of  Texas,  namely,  Laredo, 
Del  Rio,  Dallas,  Fort  Worthy  Houston  and  San  Antonio.     At  least  twenty- 
four  such  separate  advertisements  shall"  be  placed  during  the  twelve 
month  period. 

F.  The  defendant  Satellite  Resfort  Communities,  Inc.  shall  Include 
la  all  future  written  an4  pictorial  advertising  relating  to  its  real 
estate  developments  at  Canyon  Lake  and  Gulf  Bjay  which  appea^r  in  the 
public  media,  brochures,  pamp^ets,  and  billboards,  the  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  logotype  and  jslogan  promulgated  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Advertising  Guidelines  for  Pair  Housing^^ 
37  F.R»  6700.    All  advertising  by  Satellite  Resort'  Communities,  Inc. 
for  its  real  estate  developments  shall  conform,  to  these  advertising 

.guidelines;  provided,  however,  that,  in  the  light  of  current  design 
requirements,  particular  to  Satellite  Resort  Communities,  Inc,>  said 
defendant  shall  not  be  required  to  use  any  particular  size  for  the  Equal 
Housing  Opporttinity  logotype  so  long  as  it  Is  used  l,n  a  reasonably 

, prominent  fashion.    Defendants  shal^l  require  that  Its  indepetnlent 
sales  representatives  and  other  persons  with  whom  they  enter  Into 
advertising  agreements  will  undertake  to  cotoply  in  all  respects  with 
the  foregoing  requirements.  -  ' 

G.  In  all  future  advertising  by  means  of  television,  brochures, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  in  which  defendant  Satellite  Resort  Communities 
Inc.  considers  it  appropriate  to  depict  human  models,  ttlack  persons 

as  well  as  white  persons  shall  be  depicted  In  accordance  with  37  F.R. 
6700.     If  during  the  next  two  year  period  following  the  entry  of 
'this  Order,  defendant  Satellite  Resort  Communities,  Inc.  proposes  to 
substantially  reduce  the  overall  quantity  of  such  advertisement 
depi9ting  human- models  from  the  quantity  used  in  1972  (as  to  which 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  been  advised),  defendant  shall  first 
give  plaintiff's  counsel  reasonable  noti^ce  of  the  proposal  and  an 
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o(jport unity  to  object  to  it.     Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  siilii 
defendant  may  use  up  its  present  stock  of  •u'ch  advertising  materials 
,lf  it  overprints  such  materials  by  a  hand  stamp  imprinting  thereon 
the  Equal  Housing  Opportunity  logotype ^v*'  • 

H.  Six, months  after  the  entry  of  this  Order,  counsel  for  the 
parties  hereto  shall  confetf  to  determin*  the  effectiveness  of  the 
defendants'  affirmative  action  program  and  to  determine  whether  the 
program  should  be, continued  or  modified. 

I.  The  defendant  Satellite  Rasort  Coinnunltles,  Inc.  shall  contact 
the  persons  and  organizations  listed  on.Appandix  B  and  inform  them  of 
Its  real  estate  developments  and  distribute  to  them  current  advertising 
and  promotional  material  regarding  these  developments.    Copies  of  such 
communications  shall  be  sent  to  the  attorneys  ^r  the  plaintiff. 

J.    Thf  defendant  Satellite  Resort  Communities,  I^c.  shall  recruit 
Black  and  other  non-white  employees  at  all-  levels  of  employment  with  a 
view  to  achieving  an  Integrated  work  fiorc*  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.    Pursuant  to  this  program,  the  defendant  shall  forthwith  contact 
logical  sources  of  Black  and  othej^  non-vhite  employees  within  a 
^  reasonable  distance  of  each  office  at  whlcH  they  recruit  and  Inform 
them  of  the  defendant's  affirmative  program  to  recruit  Black  and  other 
non-white  amployees  and  purchasers.    The  part  lea  have  agreed  that  the 
groups  or  .persons  listed  in  Appendix  B  shall  be  sufficient  logical 
sources  of  such  employees.    As  to  all  openings  for  vlch  the  defendant 
Is  recruiting,  the  communications  to  thes«  sources  shall  Include  a 
brief  description  of  the  Jobs  performed  by  employees  of  the  defendant, 
and  th^  qualifications  r«<}uired  for  each  job.    In  recruiting  ahd  hirljpg 
Black  enpl^yeea,  tlus  defendant  shiall  not  require  that  they  possess  qua|l- 
ficatlona  for  any  J«fc  or  position  ihore  exacting  than  those  which  were  > 
in  effect  with  respect  to  yhite  employees  prior  to  the  institution  f 
of  this  action. 

K.    The  defen(^ant  Satellite  Resort  Comnunltles ,  Inc.  shall  recruit 
assign.,  pi^oQote  and  transfer  employees  without  regard  to  race,  colbr, 
religion,  national  origin  or  sex  and  shall  Mdeavor  to  place  Blacks  in 
supervisory  and  professional  positions  as  vacancies  for  which  they  are 
qualified  arise. 

% 

VI.  REPORTING 

For  a  period  oi  two  years,  the  defendants  shall  file  quarterly 
reports  with  the  Court  and  serve  copies  thereof  on  the  plaintiff.  The 
quarterly  reporting  periods  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of  the  months  of 
March,  June,  September  and  December,  and  the  reports  shall  be  filed 
and  served  within  thirty  "days  following  the  end  of  the  reporting  periods. 

4,.      ,      ,     ^  ^  .  ■ 
s  • 
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The  first  quarterly  report  Hhnl 1  be  for^  thd  quartor  ending  September, 
1975  and  shalj.  cover  the  petlod  frptn  the  dat«  of  this  Order  to  the 
end  of  September,  1976^     Such  reports  shall  contain  the  f<)lluwing 
Information  regarding  Satellite  Resort  Communities,  Inc.  real  estate 
developments : 

A.  The  number  of  purchasers  of  loti  at  each  of  the  Satellite 
Reaper t  Commuuitles  developments,  by  tace;  during  the  preceding  three 
months  of  the  year;  each  noi^-white  purchaser  to  be  Identified  by 
name  and  address. 

B.  The  number  of  persons,  \y  race,  who  inquired  in  person 
regarding  the  purchase  of  lots  at  any  SUlt^^lLlite  Resort  Communities 
development  at  any  offices  of  the  Satellite  Resort  Communities  or  of 
any  Independent  salei^  representatlve»    Th^  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  (if  given)  of  each  such  Black    person,  and  the  date  of  inquiry, 
shall  be  included,  as  well  as  an  indication  whether  such  person  purch;ised 
a  dwelling  or  not.  ^ 

C.  Representative  samples  of  newspaper  and  othei^44(a/t Isements 
and  promotional  litetatute,*  Including  radio  and  television. 

D.  A  detailed  description  of  defendants'  efforts  to  reach  potential 
Black  purchasers,    including  therein  the  nataes  and  addresses ^of  Black 
persons  personal^ly  contacted  by  employees  of  defendant  Satei|llte  Resort 
Communities,"'  Inc  and  by  its  sales  representatives* 

E.  The  defendants  shall  maintain  and  make  available  to  the 
plaintiff  for  inspection  and  copying  at  all  reasonable  times,  all 
recordsV  required  to  be  kept  by  this  Order  which  relate  to  the  sale, 
rental  or  solicitation  of  iny  dj welding,  and  shall  cause  its  sales 
representatives  to  do  the  samel    The  plaintiff  shall  a'ccompllsh  the 
inspection  and  copying  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  defendant 
and  its  representatives. 

J  '  ■ 

IT  IS  FUkTHER  ORDERED  THAT  copies  of  the  non-di8crimlnat4.on 
statements  by  employees  and  certificates  of  Independent  sales  represen- 
tatives as  required  in  Articles  II  and  III  of  this- Order  shall  be 
furnished  plaintiff  with  the  first  report  due  for  the  quarter  ending 
September;  1975.     If  any  present  or  future  employee  of  the  defendants, 
or  any  6f' their  sales  representatives,  refuse  to  sign  such  statement, 
the  defendants  shall  Include  in  such  report  a  full  statement  of  all 
pertinent  clrcumstiinces  and  of^ny  action  taken  by  them  in  relation 
thereto. 


c  ^n 


V    The  term  "records"  includes  all  papers ,  correspondence ,  accounts, 
ledgers^  applications,  credit  reports,  offers,  leases,  contracts,  notes, 
memoranda,  and  other  writings  which  constitute  or  contain  information 
bearing  on  the  defendants*  obligations  to  report  to  the  court. 

9    '  eov  - 


IT  IS  FURTHER  ORDERED  that  all  steps  required  to  be  taken  by  this 
Ordfer  shall  be  t^ken  no  X^ter  than  aixty  drtya  after  the  entry  of  this 
Ord«r,  unless  otherwise  herein  specified. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  OREDRED  that  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  this 
Order,  the  defendants  rthall  file  with  the  Coir  t ,  and  serve  on  counsel 
for  the  United  States  a  report  envuneratlng  the  preliminary  steps  they 
haVe  taken  to  impleoient  the  provisions  of  this  Orider  Including  ocples 
of  all  signs,  brochures,  and  pamphlets ^  copies  of  all  advertisements 
placed,  in  public  media,  copieii  of  thfe  signed  employee  s^tabferoents  and 
a  copy  of  the  market;lng  program  required  by  this  Order. 

VII.     PROCEDURES  FOR  DEFENDANTS  TO  SEEK 

MODIFICATION  OF  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
 PROGRAM 

In  the  event  that  the  defendants  determine  that  the  implementation 
or  effect  of  one  or  mqre  of  the  provisions  of  .this  Order  i4  either 
(1)  resulting  in  resegregation,  rather  than  desegregation,  of  any  of 
their  housing  developments  or  buildlrigs  or  portions  of  the  street  grid 
thejreln,  or  (2)  having  a  inateirially  adverse  effect  upon  the  sales  or 
rentals  respecting  one  or  more  of  such  housing  developments,  then  the 
defendants  shall  confer  with,  plaintiff >  on  fifteen  (15)  days'  written 
notice^  Specifying  the  nature  of , such  resegregation  or  adverse  sales  or 
rental  results  and  suggesting  such  modifications  of  this  Olirder  as  the 
defendants  deem  necessary  to  Implement  it  vithout  such  results.  Such 
modifications  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  suspension  for 
a  period  of  time  of  portions  of  thia  Order,  modification  or  notice  or 
advertising  jrequlrementii^  or  modification  of  the  objective  criteria 
foi  rejecting  applications « In  the  ^vent  .the  plaintiff  objects  to  such 
modi ficat ions »  then  the  defendanta  may  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Court  for  a  hearing  f^s  soon  as  possible.  ^ 

VIII.     INFORMAL  PROCEEDINGS  TO  RESOLVE  COMPLAINTS  " 

^         ji    ■  ■     I  ■  I  ^  ■  ■  ^  ^  ^   ^1  ■    .-■  , 

During  the  effective  life  of  th^e  Or49r,  should  the  plaintiff  have 
a  cooipla;lnt  against  the  defendants  arising  out  of  the  reports  furnished 
pui;suant  to  this  Order,  or  should  plaintiff  complain  that  defendants 
•are  not  complying  with  this  Order,  or  should  a  complaint  by  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  or  any  other  person  be  brought  to  the  plaintiff's 
attention,  the  plaintiff  shall  furnish  to  the  defendants  pertinent 
information  regar<|ing.  the  alleged  discrimination,  Including  vhere 
appropriate  the  nmse  of  the  person  allegedly  discriminated  against 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  complaint, 
including  the  date  of  the  alleged  incident,  its  location,  and  the  name 
of  the  employee  or  emrployees  of  the  defendants  involved  in  the  Incident 


Therealtor,  the  defeiulanls  shall  have  thirty  (30)  days  from  the  date 
notice  of  such  complaint  Lb  received  by  the  defendants  to  Investigate 
the  complaint,  and  if  the  complaint  is  determined  to  be  valid,  to 
advise  tlje  .plaintiff  of  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  the  # 
conditions  leading  to  such  discriminatory  handling  or  treatment; 
or  if  the  complaint  is  determined  to  be  invalid,  to  advise  the 
plaintiff  of  the  basis  for  determining  such  complaint  lo  he  invalid, 
before  the  plairttiff  may  apply  to  this  Court,  with  any  motion  for  an 
order  to  show  cause  or  any  otht»r  motion  to  compel  compliance  with 
this  Order ►     Wliere  it  appears  that  a  lapse  of  thirty  (30)  days  would 
effectively  preclude  corrective  action  by  the  Court;^  the  plaintiff  may* 
apply  for  supplemental  relief  at  any  time  after  advising  the  defendaptn 
in  writi^  of  the  alleged  violation. 

Two  years  after  the  entry  of  this  Order,  the  defendants  or  any 
of  them  may  move  to  vacate  this  Order'  and,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not 
within  thirty  (30)  days  of  receipt  of  such  motion,  interpose  an 
objection,  such  motion  shall  be  granted  without  further  hearing  by 
the  Court.  ^  • 

Each  party  shall  bear  Its  own  costs. 

•The  Court  retains  Jurisdiction  of  this  action  for  all  purposes. 

ORDERED  THIS  15th  day  of  August,  1975. 


For  the  Plaintiff: 


/s/  Abraham  Wa^hinRton^ 
United  States  Attorney 

/s/  Bnid  Mdtfitgomery 
Attorney 

Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C.  20530 


/s/  Shaphire  Collins 
Attorney 

Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C.  20530 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  '^JUDGE 

For  the  Defendants,  Acquarious 
Homes  Corporation  and  Satellite 
Resort  Communities,  Inc. 

/  s  /    Memo  t  h  J ohnso  n^  

/s/    Sallerlne  Moomo  

Both  of  the  firm  of  Moses,  Jones  & 
19912  The  Life  Building  . 
Slapback,  Mississippi  10231 
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 3B  .'I  *<vV.^i»*M  .'■^ui.v..wAA!i'iL*^a*^'ifri»ihiiirit^^ 


QUESTIONS 


Name 
Group 


1.    Who  are  the  defendants  , in  this  case? 


2.    What  are  the    prohibitions  agai^ist  the  first  c6rporation? 


3     (Irue  or  False)    The  defendants  are  required  to  educate  their  employees 
bn  the  contents  of  the  inth  Amendment  to  t;.he  U.S.  Constitution? 

4.  (True  or  False)    A  copy  of  this  order  must  be  furnished  to  certain 
officers  and  employees? 

5.  "(True  or  False)    The  defendants  are  required  to  admit    their  guilt? 

*  ■  ♦  ' 

6.  In  addition  to  receiving  a  copy  of  this  order,  marketing  representative 
must  be  told       of  the  provisions  of  what  federal  Act?  ^, 


7     What  Affirmative  Actions  steps  apply  to  Acquarious  Homes?  J? 


8. 


What  Affirmative' Actions  steps  apply  to  Satellite  Resort  Communities? 


9,    (Fill  in  the  blanks).   Reports  must  be  filed  by  the  corporation  to >  the 
Court  ever^   __  inonths  for  a  period  of  years. 

^10.    (True  or  False)    The  appropriate  federal  agency  has  the  right  to 
inspect  all  records  required  to  be  kept  under  this  order? 

11     If  another  complaint  is  received  the  particular  corporation  is  notified 
by' the  Department  of\)ustice.    How  long  does  that  corporation  have  t;o 
investigate  the  complaint? 


12.  WSeiect  the  right  answer)  After  two  years  the  corporations  may  move 
to  vacate  the  Order.    Who  retains  Jurisdiction  In  this  matter? 


a.  The  United  States  Attorney 

b.  The  Department  of  Justice 


c. .  The  Federal  Court 
61  ft.    The  Housing  Referral  Office 
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PART  II  -  TEACHING  GUIDE 
^  INTRODUCTION  (3  Minutes) 

ATTENTION 

The  Boclnl  Actions  secretary  has  Just 
Informed  you  thap  Sgt  Levltz  has  made 
an  appointment  to  see  you  at  1000  hrs* 
She  didn't  say  what  she  wanted  to 
talk  about  but  emphasized  that  she 
wanted  to  see  someone  In  EOT.  You're 
new  on  t]ie  Job  and  this  Is.yout;  first 
client.     ?ou  wander  to  yourself  - 
"What  do  I  do  when  she  gets  here?" 

MOTIVATION 

1.  Muc'h  of  our  work  In  EOT  Involves 
talking  to » people  and  how  we  communi- 
cate effects  our  credibility.  How 
we  conduct  oqr  interview  Influences 
our  succeeds  # or  ^fjLllure  in  helping 
people.    And  jthis  Is  what  we  want 

to  cover  today  -  Interviewing  skills,  . 

4 

2.  Interviewing  is  not  "Just  talking" 
or  idle  conversation'.     It  Involves 
techniques  which  enhance  our  ability 
to  get  pertinent  information,  and  to 
help  people  help  themselves. 

3.  This  involves  getting  information 
so  we  can  work  an  EOT  case  or  refer 
people  tti  the  correct  agency  that 
can  assi^  them.    It  also  Involves 
helping  pebtple  deal  with  thefr  feel-' 
Ings*    Many  times  a  person  who  Is 
experiencing  discrimination  may 

feel  hurt>  helpless »  and  ieingry  about 
the  injustice  of  her/his  situation. 
We  also  need  to  realize  that  a 
sclient  may  be  experlenc|.ng  ^e  trama 
of  making  a  cdmplali>t  a^d  t1^  conse- 
auences  of  what  others  inay  s^e  as 
'making  waves." 


6li- 


4.    Although  we're  not  therapists. or 
counselors »  we  are  helpers »  and  Its 
those  helping  skills  we  want  to  talk 
about. 


i 


OVERVIEW 


Highlight,  the  main  topics 


TRANSITION 


••..v;-;.t 


As  you  can  see  there  Is  a  lot  of 
material  to  be  discussed.  We're 
going  to  begin  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Interview  session  because  once 
you  understand  this  you'll  see  how 
the  rtfat  pf  the  material  supports 
the  purpose.  ^' 


BODY  (4  Hrs) 


r.4 


PRESENTATION 


4fi^.    Given  a  role-playing  situation^ 
9^1sfactorlly  conduct  an  initial 
^^tervlew  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  listed  In  the  Initial 
Interview  Performance  Test. 

1.     Purpose  for  the  Interview:  As 
EOT  people  we  want  to  help  people 
help  themselves  In  resolving  their 
problems.    Their  problem  may  be  feOT 

related t  t^^^^^J-^        ^®  ^^^^ 
refer  them  elsewhere.    When  an 
Indlviduj^V*  f i^^^  comes^to  our  office 
she/he  may  not  know  exactly  what  her/ 
his  problem  Is.    Consequently^  to 
get  sufficient  Information  to  assist 
the  clientV  we  help  the  client 
EXPLORE,  UNDERSTAND^  AND  DECIT)E  ON 
SOM^  ACTION. 

a.     EXPLORE;     T\ie  client  must 
explore  where  she/he  Is  at  present. 
The  client  cannot  make  a  decision 
or  move  toward  a  gbal  unless  she/he 
knows  what  ^is  happening  right  now. 
The  client  must  know  what  the  speci- 
fic problem  Is  before  she/he  can  take 
action  to  change /Improve  the  situa- 
tion.   Thu8»  the  EOT  interviewer 
helps  tt^e  client  in  self  exploration. 
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•  '  NOTE  TO  INSTRUCTOR: 

Emphastr©  Identifying  specific  ateii8(0> 
ot  concern  and  then  work  with  that 
problem(sJ 

UNDERSTAND;     In  exploring 
eelf,  the  client  Is  trying  to  under- 
Utand  where  s/he  Is  in  relation  to 
where  s/he  wants  to  be.     "The  only 
purpose  of  exploration  Is  understand- 
ing.      (Carlchuff,  1973).     Melp  the 
client  put  her/his  experiences  into 
perspective  and  understand  het/his 
situation  more  fully, 

,  ^- 
c .     ACTION:     Sel  f --understand-- 
Ing  Is  not  enough.     The  client  mupt 
act  upon  the  understanding.,   Thu8»  the 
cll^ent  acts  upon  HOW  TO  GET  FROM  wHer* 
s/he  Is^to  where  s/he  wants  to  be.  vThe 
more  accurately  a  person  understands 
her/him  self  the  more  constructively 
s/he  can  act  for  her/him  self  and 
toward  others.     Thus»  we  are  talking 
about  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTION.        ^  ^ 


r 


EXAMPLE: 

NOTE  TO  , INSTRUCTORS    Use  Sgt  Levltz  as 
an  exam[Sle.    Use  ^our  iqiaginat  ion  on 
where  she  works'^  et^c^     Emphasis  should 
be  on  how  she  works  through  what  her 
problem  is  flficactly»  wnat  ahe  i/ants  to 
do  about  i^  fnd' then'vhp  can  hplp  - 
EOT  or  8om<l  other  vAgencyl  . 


EVALUATION 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  interr  ' 
viewing. session? 

2.  Explain  each  component  (3).  / 

RESOURCE  FOR  THIS  SECTION: 

Carkhuff,  Robert  R..  THK  ART  OF  HELP- 
ING, AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LIFE  SKILLS, 
Human  Resource  Development  Press, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  1973. 
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TEIANSITION; 


/  ' 

24     The  f Actors  that  Influence  the 
In t e rv 1 ev in g  session, 

^a.     Introduction:     There  are  many 
factors  which  Influence  the  Interview. 
Some  factors  are  under  our  control 
and  others  are  not.    We* re  going  tb 
cover  4^  factors:    client  characteris- 
tics, the  physical  setting^  use  of 
space  (proxemlcs),  ^nd  interviewer 
attitudes  and  behaviors.    We  cannot 
control  our  client *s  background  -  we 
take  whoever  cotnes  In*    However,  the 
other  3^  factors  are  somewhat  under  our  • 
control;  to  what  degree  depends  upon 
our  facilities  and  our  own  awareness. 

.b.    "4  Jfactors  that  Influence  the 
.Interview  session: 

(1)     Client  Characteristics 

(a)  People  come  to  EOT 
for  many  reasons,  to  be  helped,  get 
Information,  to  be  rescued,  to  get 
revenge,  to  escape  responsibilities, 
*tc. 

(b)  People  will  have 
their  own  beliefs,  values,  and  behaviors; 

^  stereotyping 
0  racl^t/sexlst 

attitudes  ^ 

#  rcllglQus/non- 

rellglous,  etc. 

t    *^8?y^»  with- 
drawn, etc. 


Now  that  you  understand 
what  the  interview  ses- 
sion is  about,  you  a^k  -r 
HOW  can  T  help  the  client 
reach  her/his  action 
goal?    Before  we  get  lnti> 
the  actual  techniques,  we 
need  to  look  at  several 
factors  w^Jllch  affect  your 
selection  for  techniques  and 
other  wise  influence  the  com- 
munication between  you  and 
your  client. 


r 
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(c)    Clients  will  also 
come  with  expectations  of  EOT,  Some 
people  think  we're  en  action  agency 
and  can  MAKE  an  individual  STOP  dis- 
criminating-   They  ipay  think  that  we 
c|in  get  their  APR'a  pulled  or  get 
them  into  a  new  AFSC 


{d)    Whatever  the  reason 
or  expectation  the  clients  have,  the 
interviewer  must  approach  each  person 
as  an  t,ndlvldu«l.     Find  out  why  the 
person  has  come  to  EOT^  observe  the 
behavlot  of  the  client »  and  know  our 
own  limitations. 


(2)     Phvsic/^l  Setting 

(a)    Facilities  should  be 
designed  for  comfort  and  relaxation. 

1^  4Plctures»  carp^ts^ 
plants/ etc.  help  create  an  unhurried 
climate  in  which  the  person  may  ex- 
press her/him  self. 

2^    Furnltuigi  should 
be  harmonious  and  comf or tabled 


2    Lights  quiet  colors 
are  used  to  give  feeling  of  friendliness. 

4    If  you  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  detalfas^  you  may  help 
ease  the  client's  tension  and  develop 
feeling  of  warmth  and  eventually  help 
develop  rapport . 

(b)  Privacy 

1^   The  most  Important 
prerequisite  of  th«  physical  setting 
is  privacy.    If  confidence  Is  to  hjp 
aecured^  client  should  be  secure  In 
knowing  that  s/he  will  not  be  seen  or 
^  heard  by  peers»  supferv'lsors^  or  others. 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  privacy  Is  to 
help  client  be  more  open  and  honest 
with  you.     (Sherrter/Stone,  1974,  p  256) • 


2^    Although  we  do 
not  haVe  prlvlledged  coiranun teat  Ions 
we  must  let  the  client  kj^ow  hei/hlti 
laformatlon  v*ill  only  be  discussed 
with  people  who  have  a  "need  to  know. 


3^    This  privacy 
will  aid  In  milking  the  client  feel 
secure  and  will  Increase  your  credi- 
bility.'   (Sherzter/Stone,   1974,  p  56) 

(3)    Use  qf  Space  (Proxemlcs) 

(a)     Definition:  *  The  • 
way  people  place  themselves  and 
spatial  features  around  themselves  and 
.   how  these  arrangements  affect  their 
behavior* 

^^9^  (b)   .  In  physical  terms 

the  uae  of  apace  is  simply  the  dis- 
tance that  people  maintain  In  their 
face-to-face  Interactions  BUT  - 

(c)     In  psychological 
terms*  the  use  of  space  consists  of 
MEANINGS  at^Vlbuted  to  relationships 
between  people  and  their  surroundings. 

1^    An  example  of  the  ' 
physical  arrangement  Is  actually . how 
cIoGie  two  people,  stand  to  each  other 
whilf  talking  wltK  each  other.    The  • 
MEANING  of  the  distance  depends  on  > 

their  relationship  and  their  culture. 

*  .1 

2    Each  o(  us  has 
a  "pfersonat^  space**^-  an  Invisible 
bubble  around  ourselves  which  we  don't 
like  intruded  upon  without  invitation. 

2    Each  of  us  hais 
'^our  9vm  piersonal  boundary  but  thtere 
are  also  .cultural-  patterns  that  affect 
the  handling  of  personal  space  and 
Interpersonal  distance. 

\       Somney's  research. 
In  1959  showed  that  distance  Implies 
rembtene^'s  and  detachment,  while  close- 
ness Implies  feelings  of  attraction  and 
pleasantness. 


If  someone  sits  at  the  same  table 
In  the  library  you  tend  to  move 
your  books.  . 


Appropriate  interpersonal  distances 
vary  with  cultures.    Most  USA  cltla^ens 
feel  comfortable  at  3  feet  during 
social  conversation.     \Xi  some  South 
American*  countries  the  social  distance 
la  »nder  2  or' 3  feet. 


^^^^^ 


(d)  •  The  research  in 
use  of  space  is  still  scarce.  How- 
ever,  one  study  was  conijlucted  to 
determine  If  desk  position  Influenced 
high  and  low  anxiety  subjects'  per--  ^ 
ceptlon  of  the  interviewer's  credi- 
ability.    In  half  the  interviews  the 
interviewer  sat  facing  the  client 
with  no  desk  between.     The  results: 
Highly  anxious  clients  rated  the  in-- 
terviewer  higher  with  no  desk  between. 
The  low  anxiety  clients  rated  Just  the 
opposite. 

(e)  From  this  research 
we  can  sefi  that  the  way  we  a^at  our- 
selves can  influence  how  people 
perceive  us.     Remember,  different 
people  come  to  us  for  various  reasons 
and  we  may  want  to  keep  this  in  qiind 
when  arranging  our  furniture. 

•         (f)    The  Ideal  way  is 
to  have  no  barriers  and  this  is  the 
way  we'll  test  you.         .  . 

• 

(g)    These  may  seem 
trivial,  but  the  feelings  a  client 
may  have  after  an  interview  are  often 
connected  to  how  the  use  of  space  of 
the  situation  afffected  her/him  as  well 
as^how  the  verbal  exchange  went. 
(Myers/Myers,  1975,  pp  152-153). 

RESOURCES  FOR  THIS  SECTION: 


I 


We  should  do  everything  to.  provide 
comfortable  amlTwell  arranged  fur- 
niture.    Orte  way  to  become  aware ^of 
the  Influence  of  furniture  arrange- 
ment is  to  pretend  you'rQ  the  client 
and  sit  in  various  positions,  where 
do  you  feel  comfortable,  t^nse,  or 
relaxed?  } 


Myers,  Gall  E.  and  Myers,  Mlchele  T.. 
COMMUNICATING  WHEN  WE  SPEAK.  McGraw- 
Hill,  New  York,  1975,  pp  1A9-15A. 

Shertaer,  Bruqe  and  Stone,  Shelley.  C^ , 
FUNDEMENTALS  OF  COUNSELING,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  Co. Boston.  197A,  pp  254-255i 


(A)     Int.prvlewer  Attitudes 


and  Behaviors 


(aV    AV'ARENESS  OF  5SLF 


1    Your  attitudes* 
how  you  approach  the  client,  whatever* 


<->.'V.\ 


you  do  Influences  the  Interviewing 
session.    You  must  understand  your-^ 
self  and  how  you  communicate  with 
people  of  slmlllar  or  different  be- 
liefs and  values* 


2    Example  of  what 
can  happen  if  you're  not  aware  of 
your  attitudes  and  subsequent  reactions 
to  the  client'^  behavior. 

a  Interviewer 
may  "turn  off"  or  "block"  client's 
responses . 

'      b    Let's  say 
that  you  recognize  some  anger  feelings 
In  your  client  but  you  do  not  respond. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  you  may  do 
this: 


the  client  may  leav 
the  anger. 


You're  afraid 
f  you  confront 


*    You  may  not 
trust  your  judgement  and  be  afraid 
you^ll  turn  off  the  client  by  your 
inappropriate  responses* 

0    You  may  fear 
that  if  you  confront  the  anger  the 
client  may  have  more  Intense  feelings 
and  you  don't  feel  capable  of  handl- 
ing them.  ^ 

0     You  may  also 
become  angry  and  you  don't  know  how 
to  handle  your  anger  In  front  of  the 
client . 

2    There  -are,  of 
course,  more  reasons,  but  as  you  can 
see  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  handle 
your  feelingi^  you  can  hinder  the 
client.    The  client  may  r^aUy  need 
to  get. rid  of  some  anger,  frtlstratlon, 
etc,  and  if  you  have  not  already  con- 
fronted yourself  you^will  We  less 
helpful  to  the  client.  ^ 


.8 
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Do  you  stereotype,  display  racist/ 
sexist  behavior »  do  you  have  "real- 
istic" expectat  Ions' of  clients?  Do 
you  have  non-verbal  behavlorifi  that 
help/hinder  the  development  of  a 
working  Relationship? 

\ 
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4.    Th«r«i  Are  other 
topics  which  may  elicit  feelings  from 
the   Interviewer  wKlch  could  block 
communication  -  some  are:  seK,  self^ 
worth,  achievement ,  etc • 

(b)    HELPFUL  ATTITUDES 
AND  BEHAVIORS  TO  DEVELOP. 

Research  and  working  theories  show 
that  nucceasful  counselor  and  Inter- 
viewers display  several  speclWc 
havlors  and  attitudes  that  positively 
Influence  their  success.     We're  going 
to  discuss  6^  areas  which  are  essential 
to  successful  Interviewing. 

1^    WARMTH.  Warmth 
Is  the  degree  to  which  you  communicate 
your  caring  about  the  client.  Warmth 
Is  seldom  communicated  by  Itself  and 
Is  f requenCSly  Included  In  empathet  Ic 
responses.     (G,  W,  C,  1975,  p  85) 
Warmth  Is  crucial  In  building  a  cll- 
mat^  of  acceptance^  support  and  Inter- 
personal trust.     (Jqhnson,  1972,  p. 
86.)    We  show  our  warmth  through 
acceptance  and  attentlveness. 

*  Acceptance 
Definition:     Acceptance  I9  respect 
for  an  Individual  ^as  a  (person  of 
worth.     It  Is  not  agreement.  Char- 
acteristics of  acceptance: 

0    You're  will- 
ing to  Allov  Indlvltluals  to  differ 
from  one  another  In  all  sorts  of  ways. 

0    You  realize 
that  each  person  Is  growing  (changing) 
each  day.     (Client  will  not  always 
have  one  mood,  attitude,  etc.) 


NOTE  TO  INSTRUCTOR:  You  can  tie 
In  here  Block's  I  and  II  work  on 
personal  growth  and  development, 
know  self,  etc.  Get  students  to 
part  Iclpate  ,ln  further examples 
of  Importance  of  self-knowledge 
and  how  that  relates  to  helpful- 
nessX^s  an  Interviewer. 


0    You  are  non- 
•*Judgen^ental  toWard  client. 

'  ^    You  set  no 
standards  or  conditions  on  client  be- 
fore you'll  help  the  individual » 
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#  You 

yourself.     Thus,  your  cent 
personal  and  professlonAl 
Important .     (Shert zer/Ston 
262,) 

b  At 

Definition:  Skill  of"  list 
serving,  and  responding  to 
have  come  to  know  and  unde 
the  thoughts  and  feelings 
client.  Characteristics  o 
t iveness : 


accept 
Inulng 
growth  Is 
e,  p. 

tentlveness 
enlng,  o\>- 

what  you 
rstand  of 
of  the 
f  attCin- 


9    Ms  ten 

^  Observe 

0  Concrete 
Response  -  Specific  and  accurate  res- 
ponding: 

-  Helps  you 
stay  close  of  client's  feelings  and 
thoughts . 

-  Eliminates 
misunderstanding  and  permits  client 
to  correct  distortions  of  her/his 
expressions . 

-  Encourages 
client  to  concentrate  attention  on 
specific  problem  areas. 

(I)  Communi-- 
cate  attent Iveness  through  nonverbals: 

0  Malh- 

tain  eye  contact  during  most  of  the 
interaction. 


Use 


moderate  level  of  speaking. 


0  Appear 
relaxed  and^at  ease  with  self. 


ERIC 


the  helpee. 
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0  Face 
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posture. 

toward  the  client. 


•  Open 

•  Lean 


L>05 


#  Facial 
expreifllon  congruent  with  client's 
f  eellngs . 


(2)  Coimminl- 
cate  attentlvenes£<ii^^'rough  verbals; 

Specific 

and  accurate  restatement  or  reflec- 
tion shows  client  you're  listening 
and  ''tracking"  with  her/his  thoughts. 
(This  moves  Into  understanding  and 
will  be  discussed  at  length  In  an- ^ 
Qt*her  section.) 


2 .  EMPATHY 


a.  Defini- 
tion:   Putting  yourself  In  the  other 
person's  shoes.    The  ability  to 
'*;ien8e"  the  client's  emotions  and 
thoughts  and  then  make  the  client 
aware  that  ySu  understand  her/his 
thoughts^  feelings^  and  actions. 
Empathy  is  NOT  sympathy.  Syiftpathy 
means  that  you  jexperlence  the  same 
emotions  as  the  client.  Empathy 
means  you  understand  how  the  other 
person  feels.     Tou  are  non-Judgmental < 
It  does  not, Imply  agreement. 

v 

3^.    How  to 
communicate  empathy: 

;      •  Listen 
to  what  client  ^ys  about  how  she/ 
he  feels.    Observe  non-verbal  be- 
havior. '  ^ 

•    Think  of 
words  that  represent  the  client's 
feelings^  situation^  aftd  behavior. 


j^xamples  of  empathetlc  response: 

Client:     I  don't  know  what  to  do  I 
m  angry  and  scared  at  the  same 
time.    One  of  the  Mn  In  the  shop 
iB  always  bellttllpg  me.    He  says 
things  like  "just  like  a  woman", 
oi:  "what  else  can  you  expect,  from 
a  girl".     I've  told  him  I  don't 
like  what  he  says.    I'm  afraid  to 
go  to  our  supervisor  because  he 
and  this  guy  are  friends. 
» 

Interviewer:    I  hear  that  .you're 
angry  and  afraid.     It  seems  one 
of  the  men  In  the  shop  isn't  r^ 
spectlng  you  as  a  person.^  Tou'fe 
also  reluctant  to  go  to  the  suplr- 
visor  because  he  and  this  other  I  . 
man  are  friends  and  you're  nojt  V 
sure  how  the  supervisor  will  t^eact;! 
I'm  wondering  if  you  also  feer  / 
hurt? 

Analysis:  This  response  lets  the 
client  know  that  you've  heard  her 
situation  and  how  she  feels  about 
it.    By  further  questioning  about 
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•'^         #    Uae  tho»e 
words  to  tell  the  client  that  you 
understand  her/hie  feelings  and  slt- 
ua  t  ton  .  ^ 

^  e    Your  non- 

verbals  grf^tly  affect  how  the  client 
perceives  jrCu  as  empathetlc  or  non- 
empathetlc.     Non-verbal  behaviors 
will  be  discussed  separately. 

3.  GENUINENESS 

ift.  Defini- 
tion.    Congruence  -  being  yourself, 
honest  and  authentic;  being  aware 
of  your  own  filings  and  communlca- 
ti<ng  them  if  appropriate. 

b^.  Owning 
your  feelings.     Often »  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  interviewer  also 
has  feelings  that  enter  into  the 
helping  relationship.     Just  as  your 
responses  have  an  Impact  on  the 
client^  what  the  client  says  some- 
times has  an  effefct  on  you.  , 

^c.     As  vou 
listen  to  a  client  you  may  "tune  out" 
the  person,  find  yourself  not  liking 
a  client,  or  wanting  to  make  the 
client  feel  better  Instead  of  reflec- 
ting his/her  painful  feelings.  Each 
of  these  experiences  could  stem  from 
feelings  that  were  stimulated  In  you 
by  something,  the  client  said. 


feelings  jw>u  may  be  able  to  help 
the  cltef^t  understand  and  accept 
her /own  enK> t  Ion s  •    Once  this  is 
handled  she  can  move  on  to  further 
analyze  her  situation  and  work  out 
a  solutioi)  or  plan  of  action. 

NOTE  TO  INSTRUCTOR:  Refer  to  hand 
out  on  phrases  tfe  begin  empathetlc 
responses . 


The  first 
step'  in  owning  your  feelings  is  to 
be  able  to  recognize  your  feelings 
and  understand  where  they  come  from. 
The  following  questions  may  help  you 
own  your  feelings: 


^  saying? 


What  Is  the  client 


Wliat  impact  Is  the 
client  having  on  me? 
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What  mjsi  I  thinking? 


What  am  T  feeling? 

What  kind  of  feeling 
labela  can  I  put  on  those  emotions? 

What  are  the  sources 
of  those  feelings? 


Have  I  ever  felt  that 


way  before? 


Do  I  want  to  s^y  any- 
thing^ to  the  client? 


what 


e^.  When 
a  client  Is  saying  has  an  Im- 
pact on  you  as  an  Interviewer^  <r  Is 
sometimes  dl^I^lcult  to  keep  listen- 
ing, hear  the  client  accurately,  or 
respond  effectively*    This  is  called 
an  Interviewer  roadblock. 


hPn 


Th#most 

difficult  'skill  involved  in  owning 
your  feelings^  «l£ tar  recognizing 
your  feelings  aiil  the  roadblock  they 
credtfe  for  you  aa  an  infiervi^wer,  is 
moving  around  the  roadblock  whenever 
they  occur.    Sometim<ps  you  may  recog- 
nize your^ feelings  but  choose  not 
to  share  them  .with  ^the  cl  lent ,  At 
other  times,  you  will  decide  to 
share  your  feelings.    The  criterion 
you  should  use  is  the  extent  to 
which  your  expressing  your  feelings 
will  enhance  or  retard  the  helping 
relationship.    To  do  this  you  will 
have  to  a«s|^i  the  effect  of  the 
roadblock  created  by  your  feelings. 


EXA^LE: 

CLIENT:    The  Air  Force  stinks. 
All  I've  got  from  It  is  trpuble. 
Th«  rules  are  ridicules  and  the 
pay  la  terrible.     I  could  be 
making  more  in  my  old  Job. 


INTERVIEWER:  Why '4  you  come  In" 
the  first  place? 


ANALYSIS :  Response  was  defensive 
and  Judgemental. 

N^  REPLY 
CLIENT:  Same 

INTERVIEWER:     (To  self)  My 
Stomach's  In  a  knot. 

(To  self)  I  like 

the  Air  Force  and  when  I  hear 

people  complain  about  It  I  get 
angry  and  hurt. 

(NEW  RESPOTTg^)     It  aounds 
like  you're  disappointed  in  the 
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Alt  Force.     Tou  mentioned  having 
trouble  and  I'm  wondering  If  you're 
confused  on  how  to  handle  it. 


2^.     If  the 
roadblock  is  significantly  affecting 
jrour  ability  to  listen  you  will  have 
to  remove  the  roadblock  by  expressing 
your  feelings^  without  taking  the 
focus  from  the  client ' s  Immediate 
concern. 


ANSLYSIS:    Can  you  tell  the  dif- 
ference?    In  the  interviewer's 
first  response 9  she/h^  wasn't  . 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  her/his 
feelings  and  become  aware  of  the  ^ 
roadblock  before  she/he  responded, 
in  the  second  case,  she/he  was  able 
to  recognise  her/his  feelings 
(anger  and  hurt) «  see  the  road- 
block they  created,  and  oiove  around 
it.     She/he  listened  to  the  rum- 
bling in  her/his  ptomach  and  then 
was  able  to  resfiond  to  the ',cl lent '  s 
feelings  instead    of  her/his^  own. 

Examples :  ] 

#1;  The  Interviewer  owns  feelings 
of  confusion  and  asks  for  clarifi- 
cation: 

CLIENT:      I  can't  seem  to  get  out 
of  this  depression  and  confusion. 
Well,  its  not  a  depression  becausje 
rf., anyway,  working  and  then  going 
to  school  at  nlte...I  never, •.uh 
...I  don't  know... and  my  super 
hassels  me. ..man,  maybe  I  should 
just  go  AWOL. 

INTERVIEWER:    I'm  really  feeling 
confused.     You  seem  to  be  Jumping 
around,  and  I  am  having  a  hard 
time  following  you. 

#2.    The  Interviewer  o^s  her/his 
feelings  of  being  pressured,  rejec- 
ted ,  seduced ,  threatened ,  irft  1ml- 
dated,  or  attracted  to  the  speaker. 
This  de^scrlbes  the  client's  affect 
on  the  Interviewer  and  how  the 
resulting  Interviewer's  feelings 
get  In  the  way  of  working  on  the 
client's  problem. 

CLIENT:     I  want  you  to  give  me 
some  answers  right  NOWl  That's 
why  I  came  here. 


iA 


INTERVIEWER:     (To  B«If)     I  foel 
like  I'm  getting  a  lot  of  pressure 
to  solve  the  client's  problem. 


H    The  key  to  all 
of  this  Is  to  continue  the  focus  on 
the  client.     If  the  roadblock  Is 
effecting  your  listening,  you  must 
decide  if  sharing  your  feelings  will 
enhance  or  hinder  the  session.  The 
session  is  for  the  client  to  work  our 
her/his  problem,  not  for  you  to  work 
on  yours  at  the  client's  expense. 


Response;     I'm  feeling  a  lot 
of  pressure  from  you  to  find  some 
quick  answers.     I  want  to  check 
that  out  with  you  because  It  seems 
to  be  getting  In  the  way  of  your 
working  on  your  problem. 

#3,  Tj\e  interviewer  owns  feelings 
created  by  identification  with  the 
client's  concern.  This  clears  the, 
air  and  keeps  the  interviewer  from 
focusing  on  her/his  own  feelings  or 
problems . 

CLIENT:     T  Just  don't  know  what  to  do 
I  feel  that  my  supervisor  either 
ignores  me  or  makes  fun  of  my  accent. 
I'm  recently  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
working  very  hard  on  my  English  but 
he  doesn't  seen  to  care  about  effort 
only  results.     I'm  angry! 

INTERVIEWER:     (To  self)  Wbw!  My 
brother's  supervisor  does  that  t6 
him  too.     I'm  so  far  away  I  feel 
helpless  and  confused  on  how  to 
help. 

Response:    That  puts  me  In 
touch  with  a  lot  of  hurt  and  anger. 
My  brother's  in  a  similar  situation 
at  another  base.     I  can  really  hear 
you  feeling  hurt  and  confused  on  how 
to  handle  the  situation. 
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A.  UNDERSTAND- 


ING 


Defini- 
tion:    Ability  to  grasp  or  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  what  the  client  la 
saying.     In  other  words,  you  ask  your- 
self, "what  is  the  client  telling  me, 
am  I  following  the  client's  line  of 
thought?" 

r 

How  to 

show  understanding: 

;  ^  Reflect- 

ing back  the  client  what  she/he's 
said . 


t 


#  Respond- 
ing to  undercurrents  (implied  thoughts 
and  feelings). 


Ing  to  non--verbals . 


H  Respond- 
9  Asking 


questions  which  help  clarify. 

2.  NON-VERBAL 

BEHAVIOR 


...» 


^  a^.  Non-verbal 

signal^^-lnclude  tone  of  voice,  body 
movements,  gestures,  clothing  and 
accessories,  and  a  whole  range  of 
messages  conveyed  by  touch.  These 
npn-verbal  cues  are  strong  indicators 
of  our  real  feellngp  and  they  will 
reinforce  or  contradict  our  verbal 
communication.     However,  caution  must 
be  used  when  "reading"  non-vetbals 
because  various  nonverbals  can  have 
different  meanings  ind  they  can  fre- 
quently contradict  the  verbals.  Thus, 
we  need  to  check  out  their  meanings. 


Components 


of  nonverbal  communlcat ion : 
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b.  ParalanguAge 


^  tone 


-fti 


voice  qua! 


Inflect  Ions 


pausea 


^  pitch 

^  emphasis  and 

#  Breaks  or 

^  speed 

A  loud/soft 


c^   Gestures  -  used 
to  convey  a  message  or  to  emphasl^-e 
a  point /thought . 


alone  < 


oral  message. 


-Convey  a  message 
'  ^    can  stand 

^    accompany  an 

0    Types : 


Hands  -  wave 
hello/good-bye;  shake  hands. 


Head  -  shake 


yes /no 


-Emphasize  a  point 
or  thought- timing  Is  Important  -  if 
tlm4.ng  Is  off,  the  gesture  may  seem 
Insincere.     Example:     Pounds  fist  on 
table  after  you've  made  strong,  state- 
ment •  ^ 

d  ^  Facial  expres- 
sions and  body  movements: 

-^May  be  conscious 


Smile  at 


friend  / 
17 
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Frown  with 


displeasure. 


-May  be  unconscious 
especially  when  W€i  try  to  hide  a 
^feeling  we  give  ourselves  away. 


^    move  toward/ 


away  from  person* 


0    body  tense y 
relaxed,   slouched  In  chair. 

-May  be  misinter- 
preted Birr  still  INFLUENCIAL. 

e .  Ob J ect  Language 

Definition:  ' 
The  meaning  o#  the  objects  we  ^' 
surrounded  ourselves  with,  like 
clothes,  jewely.  decorative  objects 
in  our  office,  etc.     These  'say  some- 
thing because  they  represent  to  some 
extent  deliberate  choice  we  have 
made . 

#    People  can  . 
make  wrong  assumptions  from  a  quick 
look  at  physiical  appearance,  BUT 
outward  signs  do  communicate  mess- 
ages.    (Myer/Myer,  1975,  p.  1A9.) 

0    Examples : 

posters,  school  certificates ,  cre- 
dentials, etc.     Ash  tray,  kleenex 
available. 

6.  RAPPORT 

a  .  Definition . 
An  appropriate  working  relationship 
that  is  established  and  maintained 
between  the  Interviewer  anc!  client. 


b^,  '  Purpose: 
to  enable  client  to  examine  self  and 
concerns,  achieve  better  understand 
' ing  of  self  $nd  relat lons/connep^ 
tlons  with  others. 
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jC.  Rapport  is 
more  than  pleasant  greeting  and  put- 
ting clien|:  at  ease.  Rapport 
Intangible  entity  of  pleaflantness, 
conf idence,  cooperation ^  sincerity ^ 
and  interest. 

^  these 
qualities  are  difficult  to  measure, 
Impossible  to  "turn  on"  in  a  mechani- 
cal way  and  difficult  to  develop 
through  a  "bag  of^tricks". 

/  e^.  However, 

there 'are  qualities  and  techniques 
that  will  foster  rapport  building: 

#  Your 

competence  will  foster  client  con- 
f  idence. 


0  Convey 

acceptance  and  attent iveness  through 
facial  expressions  and  gestures »  ask- 
ing pertinent  questions »  restate 
cli^ent  thoughts/feelings «  summarize. 
This  shows  interest,  understanding. 


f ,  Most  of 
all  -  be  sensitive  to  cTient's  needs, 
moods,  and  conflicts. 


EVALUATION 


1 .  What  client  characterist ics 
might  you  want  to  be  aware  of? 

2.  What  Is  the  significance  of  the 
physical  setting? 

3*  How  can  the  use  of  space  affect 
the  interview? 


A.  What  Is  the  important  of  self- 
awarefiesa? 

5.  4ow  can  you  convey  acceptance/ 
^  empathy? 


6.  What  nonverbuls  may  affect  the 
interview? 


3.  HOW  TO  RESPOND  TO  CLIENT 
,T}!OUGHTS  AND  FEET.TNGS  • 


TRANSITION;  We  are  now  tendf^tp 
get  to  the  "meet"  of  the  Inter^ 
view.  We  have  dlscuseed  factora 
that  Influence  the  sesfilon.  Let 
now  talk  about  how  to  respond  to 
client  thoughts  and  feelings. 


a,  Fcsellngs 

(a)  We've  already  talked 
about  verbals V  nonverbals^  and  feel- 
ings but  let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
all  three  and  see  how  they  t^e  to- 
gether and  how  you  can  learn  to 
read  them  and  respond  to  them. 

(b)  Clients  use  flill  of  the 
verbal  and  nonverbal  nH)de9  to  tell  , 
the  Interviewer  about  their  problems'. 
Emotions  that  go  along  with  their 
story,  enrich  and  modify  their  mess- 
age.    Clients  tell  the  Interviewer 
the  events  and  their  r«iigc:tions  to 
those  events*  ' 

^  (c)    Cues,  llkfe  clenched  ^ 

teeth  and  trembling  voice  can  have 
various  meanings.     As  an  inteirvlewer 
you  need  to  be  able  to  makf  reason- 
ably good  guedses  about  the  client's 
underlying  emotion. 


.    (d)    There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  feelings  but  most- can  be 
placed  into  one  of  three  areas: 
affection^  anger,  or  fear.  We're 
going  to  look  at  each  area  and  see 
what  kinds  of  words  and  nonverbals 
behavior  would  indicate  these  feeling. 

l^i  Affection: 

9    Def  Inltlotv: 
feelings  that  fef lect  ..positive  or 
good  feelings  jibdut  oneself  or 
others.    Thefe  are  seV'eral  subcate- 
gories: >.  . 
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[[|^T<iti>ni  >■ 


Enjoyment 

Competence 

Love 

mJ  del  VI  L.  X  A,  vl  X 

able 

close 

f r lendl V 

n  A 

n  Xv,  e 

like 

ciiiin  L  i. 

*  n  Aiid 

tt 

9Q 1.  X  o  1.  y 

t*Afln^P  t 

care 

wof  th 

want 

chQOse 

Happiness 

Hope 

cheerful 

luck 

content 

try 

excited 

guess 

'happy 

wish 

dig 

want 

#  Example  of 
behavior  that  Indicates  affection: 

-Comers  of  the  mouth  turn  up 
to  produce  hint  of  smile. 

-Eyes  widen  slightly, 

-'*Worry"  wrinkles  disappear. 

-Absence  of  body  tension. 

-Arms  and  hands  moved  In  an  open 
palm  gesture  of  acceptance. 

^.  Anger 

#  Definition: 
Anger  represents  an  obstacle  to  be^ 
relieved  or  removed  In  some  way. 
Anger  often  represents  negative 
feelings  about  oneself  and/or  others 
Different  conditions  can  ellcit'ange 
frustration;^  threat :  competition, 
Jealousy,  and  crossed  hopes. 

fear:  may  be  concjtfaled  as  an  out-, 
burst  of  anger.     Anger  is  a 
defensive  reaction  because  a 
^      person  doesn't  feel  s*afe 
enough  to  express  fear. 

hurt:  anger. may  be  used  to  cover-up^ 
hurt.     Beneath  strong,  aggres-- 
sive  outbursts  are  often  deep 
feelings  of  vulnerability  and 
)  pain. ' * 


There  are  A  subcategories: 
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Attack 

Crlmnmesa 

argue 

dislike 

attack 

hate 

compete 

nasty 

criticize 

disgust 

f  Iftht 

sutrly 

hit 

huft 

Def enslveness 

Quarrelsome 

A(/n  in  n  t 

protect 

fight 

resent 

quarrel 

jfuard 

argue 

prepared 

'   take  Issue 

rej  ect 

don  't  agree 

Examples  of 

behavior  that  suggest  anger; 

-Body  becomes  rigid  and  tense  or 
there  are  gross  changes  in  body  po- 
sition or  movement. 

'      -"lllttlng"  whl^  Is  "fault-flnd- 
Ino"  verbal/attack. 

-Foot  tapping,   finger  drumming. 

--Crying. 

-•Vocal  qualities:    Voice  become*, 
louder  or  may  shout.  ^  Pitch  becomes 
higher  or  lowered  or  more  controlled. 

2-  Fear' 

•    Def  Inltlqn :  , 
negative  feelings  about  something 
or  someone  that  results  in  need  te 
protect  oneself.     Fear  Is  a  person's 
'reaction  to  sdme^klnd  of  clanger  tb 
,be  avoided.     Often  this  reaction  is 
a  withdrawal  from  a  painfyl  or  stress- 
ful situation^  from  one*^$  self'or 
from  other  people  and  relationship?. 
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t    Ptarful  persons 
may  be  isolated^  sad  or  depressed. 

t    Five  categories 
of  verbal  cues  that  suggest  fear: 

Fear  Doubt         ^  Sadness 

anxious        failure  alone 
bothers        flunk  depressed 
concerns      undecided  dismay 
lonely  mediocre  disillusion 

nervous        moody  discouraged 
scare  puzzled  sad 

tense  stupid  tired 

upset  unsure  unhappy 

weary 

Pain    ;  Avoidance 
awful  '  flee 

hurts  run  from 

Intense  escape 
unpleasant  cut  out 

uncomportabl^/  forget 
aches  avoid  ^pMi 

torn 

•    Examples  of 
behavior  thai:  suggeat  fear: 

•Mouth  may  hang  open  Wide  as  In 
shock. 

y 

-Furrow  between^ the  eyebrows. 
-Avoidance  of  d'lr^lHLiiir'flontact . 

-Body  may  lie  still  o^drgv  back. 
-Jerky,  trembling  bckJy  movement . 
-Hands  teghtly  clasped. 


-Leg  swinging,  for,  tapping. 


playing  with  ring,  hair  twisting. 

-Vocal  qualities:    Breathing  rate 
^.    more  shallow. 
Granmatlcal 
,  errors.' 
Repetitions. 
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Attack 

GrlnuiuiesB 

argue 

dlBllke 

rt  f  f  nr  It 

ha  t  e 

cotnptitc 

nasty 

c|klt  iclze 

disgust 

flttht 

Aurl  V 

D     L  A.  y 

hit 

serious 

hurt 

o  f  f  pnrt 

Def enslvcnesB 

Quarrelsome 

aga  Inst 

angry 

protect 

<fight 

resent 

quarrel 

guard 

argue 

prepared 

take  Issue 

• 

reject 

don't  agree 

 , 

.  t^/.: ... 


•  Examples  of 
behavior  that  suggest  anger: 

-Body  becomes  rigid  and  tense  or  \ 
there  are  gross  changes  in  body  po- 
sit  ion  or  movement." 

^"Hitting '••which  is  "fault-find- 
ing" verbal/attack. 

-Foot  tapping,  finger  drumming/ 

--Crying'. 

-Vocal  qualities:     Voice  becomes 
louder  or  may  shout.     Pitch  becomes 
higher  or  lowered  or  more ^ controlled. 

3.  Pear 

#  Definition: 
negative  feelings  about  somet\iing 
or  someone  that  results  in  need  to 
protect  oneself.     Fear  is  a  person's 
reaction  to  some  kind  of  danger  to 
be  avoided.    Often  this  reaction  is 

a  withdrawal  from  a  painful  or  stiresg- 
ful  situation^  from  one's  self  or 
from  other  people  and  relationships. 
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#    Fearful  persons 
ifuiy  be  Isolated^  sad  or  depressed. 


of  verbal  cue 


(t  Five  categories 
that  suggest  fear: 


Fear 

anxious 

bothers 

concerns 

lonely 

nervous 

scare 

tense 

upset 


Doubt 

failure 

flunk 

undecided 

ma^ locre 

noody 

puzzled 

stupid 

unsu re 


Sadness 

alone  * 

depressed 

dlstnay 

disillusion 

discouraged 

sad 

tired 

unhappy 

weary 


Pain 

awful 

hurts 

intense 

unpleasaht 

uncompor table 

aches 

torn 


/ 


Avoidance 
flee 

run  from 
escape 
cut  out 
forget 
avoid 


•    Examples  of 


behavior  that  suggest  fear: ' 

-Mouth  may  hang  open  wide  as  In 
shock. 


4  c  -S-  ,t\>^,f 


-Furrow  between  the  eyebrows. 

-Avoidance  of  direct  eye  contact, 

-Body'  may  be  still  or  draw  back. 

-Jefky,  trembling  body  movement. 

-Hands  teghtly  clasped. 

-Leg  swinging y  fox*  tappings 
playing  with  ring,  hair  twisting, 

-Vocal  qualities:     Breathing  rate 

more  shallow.  ^ 
Grammatical 
errors • 
Repet It  Ions • 
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fltutterlnga . 
Spaed  faster.  / 

Subdued  nnd  / 
monotone . 


(^18 


,  b.  Thougbt 

(a)     After  the  client  stat>^g 
her/his  situation/ probleih^  the  Irfter- 
viewer,  thrbugh  questions  and  state- 
ments, helps  the  client  work  through 
her/his  priorities  and  alternatives. 

(V^  Choosing  alternatives  - 
As  an  Interviewer,  by  choosing  to 
discuss  or  focus  In  on  one  area  of 
Interest  over  another,  you  Infliience 
the  course  of  the  session.  You  must 
be  aware  tlfat  the  way  you  question  a 
client  cain  move  the  client  away  from 
or  toward  her/his  real  concern • 


-Exampl^  of  tntiervlewer  selecting 
an  alternative: 

CLIENT:     ''My  supervisor  is  thinking 
abbut  changing  my  work  schedule.  I 
like  the  night  shift  because  all  T 
have  to  do  is  work  with  numbers.  I 
don't  haVe  to  answer  phones,  or  talk 
to  anyone.     I'm  my  own  bo^s.     I  dbn't 
want  to  mov^.  ** 

INTERVIEWER:     "You  like  being  your 
own  boss . "  '  '    ^  . 

-Analysis  of  exchange : 

•  The'*"cllent  was  sending  several 
Messages: 

■*         .  ' 
^  /  ~I  like  the  night  shift.  ' 
—  I  like  being  my  own  ^boss^ 
^  ' — I  don't  want  tcf  move. 


•    The  Interviewer  picked  up  on 
one  message.     If  the  Interviewer  ha^ 
responded  to  any  of^tlj^e  other  messages 
*  the  course  mt  the  'ipBsion  would  have 
been  dif  f^ireht . 

* 
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.  NOTE  JO  INSTRUCTOR:     Have  class 
explore  course  of  events  If  Inter- 
viewer had  responded  to  other  mess 

t    This  example  has, Illustrated 
that  what  you  respond  to  influences 
.the  course  of  the  session. 

r 

TRANSITION:    Now  that  we've,  «een 
r  what  we  respond  vto  Influence!^  the 

aessioh  let  '$  e^tfiXote,  .hQV  ■  to  ifespond 
to  cllen^  st^atements       pirdet  to 
focius  upon  Cft  giir>peclFifc 
*  tlon  from  tH«r«^;jL;lent . 

'/'i        ■  ■ 

2^.     There  are  many  ways.  .   .  / 

to  respond  but  we'll  focus  on  A  .       ,  ^  '  / 

techniques  that  will  help  you  get  ^  ^       •     ^  > 

informat loi\  from  tjiie  client,  help 

the  client  focus  on  her/his  real  •  '  \ 

concern,  and  also  handle  some  of  the 
feelings  the  client  may  be  experienc- 
ing-    The  four  techniques  are 
SILENCE,  REFI-EC*rTNG,  PI^OBING,  CON- 
FRONTING • 

(a)    Silence.  Por 
many  interviewers  silence  can  be 
frightening.   .It  seems  when  tViere 
is  silence,  the  FOcus  o'f  attention 
Is  on  them  and  their  most  glaring  ' 
weaknesses  are  revealed.  '  As. a  re* 
sult^  they  tend  to  say  something, 
anything,  to  prevent  adlence.  Fre- 
quently, a  question  of  no  consequence 
Is  asked  and  while  the  client  is 
replaying  the  interviewer  is  getting 
ready  for  the  next  question.  Clients 
also  perceive  silence  as  a  threat 
and  they  also  want  to  fill  the  gaps 
by  talking.     BecaucTe  clients  react 
this  way  you  can  use  silence  as  an  ' 
interviewing  technique  and  also  as 
a  way  tb' respond  to  the  client. 

(1)  Interviewer 

u^ie  of  , silence. 

» 

♦  •   ^  En  CO u  r  a  ge  s 

client  to  talk.  _^ 
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—Client  respon- 
fllble  for  topics. 


—  Interv  iewer 
gpta  Information  from  client, 

•    Do  not  re-- 
spend  to  client's  rhetorical,  rapid- 
fire  questions — put  burden  to  talk 
back  on  cl lent . 


#    Slow  down 
pace  of  Interview — permit  client  time 
to  gain  understanding  of  her/his 
feelings. 


(2)     Client  use  of 


silence. 


•    Client  ex- 
amining self — seeking  self  insight 
or  absorbing  new  insight • 


%    Cl  lent  con- 


sidering new  direction. 


to  avoid  issue • 


Client  wants 


(b)  Reflection/Restate- 
ment*    Definition:     A  repetition,  by 
the  interviewer,  of  alitor  a  selected 
protlon  of  the  main  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings expressed  by  the  client. 


.'7 


t    Shows  client 
Interviewer  is  actively  listening. 

•    Mirrors  back  to 
client  her/his  statements  so  she/he 
can  "look  at"  what  she/he's  saying. 


Examfiles: 

CLIENT:  "I'm  U«ping  to  get  a  d 
enr  AFSC  In  June." 


#    This  tech-- 
nlque  shpuld  be  uaed  with  other 
techniques. 

(c)     Probe.     You  will 
Initially  find  it  hard  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  focus  on  the  client  and 
that  do  not  allow  the  client  to  an- 
swer "y®s"  "no". 

(1)  Definition: 
Probing  questipns  start  with  WHAT, 
WHERE,  WHEN,  HOW  AND  WHO. 


(2)     Use  of 


probing  questions. 


#    To  ob- 
tain specific,  identification  data/ 
or  objective  information  from  client 
like  when  filling  out  forms  asking 
about  specific  events. 


•  To 


clarify 


„  If 

client  is  vague  or  evasive,  get 
clarification. 

— Impor- 
tant to  idi^ntify  specific  problem  in 
order  to  so^^ve  it. 

\ 

\  (3)    Just  as 

with  reflect j,ng,  this  technique 
should  be  used  along  with  others. 
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INTERVIEWER:  "You're  hoping  to 
get  a  new  AFSC 


CLIENT:  "I  like  people  but  I  sure 
get  tired  to  them." 

IjNTERVIEWER:  "You  like  people  but 
you  also  get  tired  of  them." 


Examples: 

''What  do' you  like  about  it?" 
'^What's  keeping  you  from  doing  it?' 
"How  do  you  feel  about  it?" 
"When  do  you  feel  that  way?" 
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(d)  Confronting. 
Definition:     A  deliberate  challangc 
of  luconsilstenc  ie«  in  the  client's 
verlval  and/or  nooverbal  behavior. 


{!)  Purpose : 
To  help  client  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  her/his  behavior  and  to 
help  the  Interviewer  clarify  what 
the  client  means. 

(2^)  Mechanics 

of  confronting: 

•  a  con- 
fronting statement  usually  has  two* 
parts— "you  said"  and  "but  look".  • 

•  the  "but 
look"  presents  the/ contradict  Ion  or 
discrepancy. 


Examples ; 

"You  say  women  should  be  given  equal 
opportunity  but  you  say  you  won't 
wor^for  one." 

"You  'say  you're  comfortable  but 
you're  tapping  your  foot  and  fre- 
quently looking  at  your  watch." 

"You  say  the  situation  ts  not  bother- 
ing y^u  but  you're  here  in  my  office 
wanting  adylce  on  'what  to' do'". 

Sometimes  the  first  part  "you 
said"  Is  Implied: 

CLIENT:     "The  situation  doesn't 
really  bother  me." 
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(2)  Confront- 
ing should  be  done  In  auch  a  way  to 
help  client  examine  behavior  not 
defend  It. 


INTERVIEWER:,  "But  you're  here, 
talking  to  me  about  it." 


(Resources  for  this  section:  Hackney 
and  >lye,  1973,  pp.9A~96;  Johnson,  1972, 
pp  159^161.) 


c.     The  same  techniques  are  used 
for  responding  to  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, but  let's  look  at  reflecting 
feelings  a  little  more  in  detail. 
There  are  two  levels  of  feelings  to 
be  reflected:     stated  and  implied. 

(a)     Stated  message:  Overt 
stated  feel Ings . 


Examples : 


f 


CLIENT:  "I  feel  really  mad  that  you 
Interrupted  me." 


INTERVIEWER:  "You're  very  angry  about 
being  Interrupted." 

(b)     Implied  message:  Covert, 
not  openly  stated, 

^  -       Examples :  ^ 

CLIENT:     "I  think  ihy  husband  and  I 
have  a  really  neat  relationship. 

INTERVIEWER:     "Your  relationship  Is 
Important  to  you." 

CLIENT:     "I  feel  like  I  have  to  be 
80  responsible  all  the  time." 

INTERVIEWER:     "I'm  picking  up  that 
sometimes  you'd  feel  relieved  just 
to  forget  all  that  responsibility — 
to  say  'to  hell  with  It'  and  really 
let  go.  " 

evaliIation  '  ' 

I.     How  can  Interviewers  use  silence 
to  their  advantage?' 
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2.  What  are  the  uses  of  probing 
quest  Jong? 

3.  What's  the  purpose  of  confront-' 
ing? 

4.  How  can  you  let  your  qlleht  know 
you  understand  her/his  feelings? 


TRANSITION:     You  now  have  the  basic 
Information  on  techniques  of  Inter- 
viewing which  you  will  have  to  prac- 
tice.   We  are  now  going  to  talk  about 
the  specific  procedures  for  handling 
an  EOT  or  referral  case. 


A.  Procedures  for  Initial  Inter- 
view. 

a.  Opening: 

(1)     'V\\e  opening  may  be 
very  slmpl'e  and  forthright. 


Examples : 

■'How  may  I  help  you?" 

"What  brings  you  here  today?" 


(?.  )     Don  '  ts  for  Interviewer: 

) 

.  #    "What's  your  problem?" 
Sets  client  up  to  have  problem, 

•    Small  talk — client 
may  start  this  to  help  reduce  anxiety. 
Let  client  finish  but  don't  encourage. 
Interviewer  should  NOT  Initiate  it. 

b.     Determine  if  EOT  related. 

(1)  Listen  attentively  and 
with  empathy.. 

(2)  Ask  probing  questions. 

(3)  Explain  sxiope  of  EOT, 

(A)    Explain  your  note  taking. 
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5.     Procedures  If  EOT  complaint. 

(a)     Brief  client  on:  (Tliia 
la  review  from  previous  lecture) 

(1)    AF  Form  1587^^go 
through  entire  form. 


AFR  12-30. 


(2)     Privacy  Act  Program, 


V. 


(3)     Freedom  of  Information, 
aVr  12-30. 

(A)     EOT  lacks  privileged 
communication — we  tell  only  those 
with  a  need  to  know. 

(5)  Client  responsibility 
for  truthfulness  of  statements. 

(6)  Verification  process 
explained - 

(b)  Get  written  statement 

(1)     Client  muat  make 
written  complaint  in  own  words. 

(1)     if  complainant 
refuses  to  make  statement r 

_a.     Think  about 
it  and  come  back  later. 

b_.     Drop  complaint. 

£•    Help  client^ 
through  alternatives  of  not  filing 
complaint/ 

(c)  Review  form  for  completeness, 
accuracy  and  readability. 

(1)  N^me^,  dates,  nature 
of  problem.       j  ^ 

(2)  Specific  infprmation. 

(d)  If  portions  of  complaint  are 
difficult  to  understand 9  SOT  may  want 
to  paraphrase  complaint:  ' 


Gas" 


/ 


(1)  !lav^  client  read 
,   and  ^^tgn  paraphrase, 

(2)  Attach  pnraphrnfle  to 
orlglna-l  complaint.  ^ 

(e)  Remind  client  of  veVlf lo- 
cation process  and  let  her/him  know 
when  you'll  contact  then  ronrernlng 
progress  on  the  cn^mplalnt  , 

(1)     Refer  to  other 
Les  If  other  help  Is  needed. 

(f)  Interviewer  must  elicit  ^ 
sumiftiry  from  client: 

(1)     Cl lent  summary 
only:     "What  have  you  accomplished 
from  our  session  tod#iy?" 

(g)  Closure  ^ 

6,     Referral  procedures  ' 

a.     Reas'ons  for  referral 

(1)     Not  KOT  matter— this 
Is  the  most  frequent  reason  for  re- 
ferral. 


SlmpVy  let  cller>t  know  you  aire 
finished , 


(2)  Complaint  is  beyond 
j^our  capability.     However,  even  EOT 
clients  may  be  helped  by  us  and  also 
referred  to  other  agencies  tffilt  will 
give  them  further  help  on  EOT  or  on 
dlf  f  erent  Y^^tters  ,     AF  policy  Is  be- 
yond your  Capacity      The  OPR  would 
be  contacted  and »  the  EOT  complaint 
worked  through  the  OPR  channels. 

(3)  Matters  normally _ 
handled  by  another  agency — on  or  off 
base. 


b;  ^Actions  to  take  If  Referral. 

(I)  Determine  which  * 
agency  would  be  most  appropriate 
to  assist  the  client • 
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(2)     Explain  the 


referral , 


£  Explain 

to  client  EOT  charter  and  why  her/ 
his  problem  can  be  worked  by  another 
agency. 

b^    Aslc  client 
If  she/he  has  any  6|||ectlon9  to  the 
agency  you  recommended  and  explore 
option^-  '  ' 

(3)     Brief  client 
on' s^am^v^actors  as  above. 


ja  Explain 
AF  Form  1587  to  client  and  why  we 
ask  referrals  to  f^ll  out  forms. 

•  (4)     Give  name 
agency,  phone  njjmber,  and  name  of 
person  ,to  see  or  make  appointment  as 
necessaryi 


a  Shows 


concern, 


Jb  Helps 

client  have  definite  of f Ice/persou' 
to  see. 


(5)     Elicit  sum- 


mary from  client 


^  (6)  Closure 

(7)^,  Follow  up. 

EVALUATION 
.i;     How  can  small  talV  bd  handled? 

2.  To  v/hom  and  why  do  we  brief  the 
Privacy  Act  Program? 

3.  'why  do  we  '^ttot'Rer"  with  referrals? 

4.  When  woulcf  you  refer  3  client  to 
ano^er  agency?  - 
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APPLICATION 

1.  After  concl^jsion  of  Ihc  lecture, 
have  students  meet  In  snialJL  group 
foe  Interviewing  practicum. 

2.  Have  each  student  pt:actlce  tising 
roles  provlded^^ 

EVALUATION 


•••>n.  • 


1.     Have  each  student  conduct  art 
Interview  for  e<raluatlon  using 
roles  provided. 

2 •     Evaluate  student  performance 
lAW  Initial  Interviewing  Techniques 
Performance  Test  Checklist. 


CONCLUSION  (5. Minutes), 


SUMMARY 


mm 


^- ... 


1.     Review  the  main  points  of  the 
leciute. 

'  A.      •  \ 

•a.     Purpose  of  interview  session 

b.  Factors  that  influence  the 
session. 

c.  How  to  respond  to  client 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

d.  Procedutes  for  initial 
interview.. 

2  \  .  Review  any  areas  of  concern  or 
lessons  learned  during  practicum*. 


REMOTIVATION/CIXISURE 


;eric 


Effec.tlve  interviewing  is  a  critical 
skiH  for  EOT  people*'  Thoughts  and: 
feelings  should  be  addressed  to  help 
the  client  through  the  complaint  pro- 
cess.    Referral  clients  also  have 
concerns  wli^cb.  need  to  be  addressed. 
The  way  ^ou * treat  all  clients  will 
be  dpread  across  the  base.  Concern 
foj:  everyone  Is  essential  to  your 
credibility. 
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Problem  Resolution 
INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES 


OBJECTIVES  ... 

Given  a  role-play  situation  satisfactorily  conduct  an  Initial 
Interview  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  listed  in  the  Initial 
Interview  Performance  Test. 

Given  a  role-playing  situation  satisfactorily  conduct  a  yeri-- 
fication  interview  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  listed  in  the 
Verification  Interview  techniques  performance  test. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  handout  is  a  supplement  to  the  lectttre^^on  initial  inter- 
viewing.   Included  are  words  which  may  be  verbal Vues  to  certain 
feelings,  phrases  which  can.  be  used  to  show  empathetic  understand- 
ing, and  guidelines  for  questions.    This  material  should  be  under- 
stood and  used  during  the  initial  interviewing  pr^cticUm.  It^is 
hoped  this  information  will  be  integrated  into  the  student  s  per- 
sonal interviewing  style. 


INFORMATION 


VERBAL  CUES  TO  FEELINGS 
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Although  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  feel ings . -most  feel 
inqs  that  we  identify  by  words  fit  into  one  of  three  areas:  affec 
tion.  anger,  or  fear;    Following  are  lists  of  subcategories  of 
these  three  major  areas. 

Affectipn".    Affect  word  cues  that  communicate  the  general  feel 
ing  of  affection  may  be  subclassif ied  into  five  general  areas. 
Some  examples^ of  these  word"  cues  are:  , 


beautiful 

enjoy 

good 

nice 

pretty 

satisfy 

terrific 

tremendous 


Compejtence 

Love 

able 

close 

can 

friendly 

fulfill 

love 

great 

like  . 

wonderful 

need 

smart 

care 

respect 

want 

wo.rtfv 

choose ' 

Happiness 


Hope 


cheerful 
content 
del i ght^d 
excited 
happy 
.laugh(ed) 
thrill- 
dig 


luck 

optimism 

try 

guess 

wish 

want 


Anger,  Verbal  cues  which  suggest  anger  may  be  classified  into 
four  general  categories.    These  are: 


Attach 


Grimness 


Defensiveness  ^Quarrelsome 


argue 
attack 
compete 
criti ci  ze 
fight 
htt  ^ 
hurt 
offend 


dislike 

hate 

nasty 

di  sgust 

surly 

serious 


against 

protect 

recent 

guard 

prepared 


angry 
fight 
quarrel 
argue 

take  issue 
reject 

(don't)  agree 


Fear,  Verbal  cues  that  suggest  fear  may  be  classified  into 
five  general  categories.    These  are: 


Fear 


.  Doubt 


Sadness 


Pain 


Avoidance 


anxious 

bothers 

concerns 

lonely 

nervous 

scare • 

t€fnse 

up^et 


failure 

flunk^ 

undecided 

mediocre 

moody 

puzzled 

nupid 

unsure  • 


^1  one 

depressed 

dismay 

disillusion 

di  scouraged 

sad 

tired 

unhappy 

weary 


awf  u  1 

hu^rts 

intense 

unpleasant 

uncomfortable 

aches 

torn 


flee 

run  from 
escape 
cut  .out 
forget 


Resourse: 

Hackney,  Harold  and  Nye^  Sherilyn,  Counsel  incj  Strategies 
and  Objectives.    Mew  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall ,  Inc*, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  1973o' 


PHRASES  THAT  MJD  VARIETY  TO  INTERVTEWER  RESPONSES, 

X  There  are  filany  ways  to  say  the' same  thing.    The  lists  below 
suggest  different  ways  .to  begin  a  sentence  in  which  you  are  respo.nd- 
ing  to  what  the  client  has  told  you.    Always  communicate  in  a  word-  . 
.style  that  is  natural  for  you^-never  try  to  sound  like  someone  else. 
Put  as  much  variety  into  your  style  as  you  can--it  makes  1t  more 
interesting  for  the  listener.    Use  the  lists  below  for  ideas  afbout 
additional  ways»to  add  vijViety  to  your  <:ommun1cation  patterns. 

1.   Phrases  that  are  useful  when  you  .trust' your  perceptions  are 
accurate,  and  the^lient  is  receptive  to  your  communications  include 

You  feel ... 

From  your  point  of  view.^. 


.  63/ 


I t  seems  to  you. . . 
In  your  experience. . . 
From  where  vpu  stand. 
As  you  se^/Tt. 
You  thi 
You  be1i( 

What  I  hear  you  saying... 
You're. .. (identify  the  fee]ing;  for  example,  angry,  sad, 

overjoyed) 
I'm  picking  up  that  you... 
I  really  hear  you  saying  that... 
Where  you're  coming  from...  ^ 
You  figure... 
'  You  mean. . . 

2.    Phrases  that  are  useful  when  you  are  having  some  difficulty 
perceiving  clearly,  or  it  seems  that  the  client  might  not  be  recept- 
ive to  your  communications  include: 

Could  it  be  that, . .  -  •  < 

I  wonder  if . . . 

I'm  not  sure  if  Pm  with  you,  but... 

Would  you  buy  this  idea... 

What  I  guess  I'm  hearing  is... 

Correct  me  .if  I'm  wrong,  but...' 

Is  it  possible  that... 

Does  it  sound  reasonable  that  you... 

Could  this  be  what's  going  on,  you... 

What  I'm  picking  up  is... 

From  where  I  stand... 

This  i^'what  I  think  I  hear  you  saying... 

You  appear  to  be.feel  ipg. . .  ^. 

I  somehow  sense  that  maybe  you  feel... 

Is  there  any  chance  you... 

Maybe  you  feel ...  - 

Is  it  conceivable  that... 

Do  you  f^el  a  little... 

Maybe  this  is  a  longshot,  but... 

I'm  not  sure  if  I'm  with  you,  do  you  mean... 

I'm  not  certain  I  understand,  you're  feeling... 

It  seems  that  you. . .  * 

As  I  hear  it,  you. ..  ^ 

;..is  that  the  way  it  is? 

Resourse: 

Gazda,  G.M.,  Walters,  R.P.,  Childer's,  W.C.,  Human  Relations 
Development,  A  Manual  for  Hg^^th  Sciences.    Boston,  Mass. : 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  pp  67-68,  1975, 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  QUESTIONS 

Ask  only  one  question  at  a  time. 

Ask:    When  did  you  start  using  drugs? 

Not: •  Wh^n  did  you  start  using  drugs  and  how  has  your 
problem  been  complicates  since  you  started? 

Keep  questions  simple.    Use  understandable  language  and 
avoid  words  that  have  double  meanings. 

Ask:    What  would  be  the  positive  and  negative  Jispects  of 
this  alternative? 

Not:  .  Can  you  consider  the  dichotomy  of  propitious  and 
deleterious  aspects  of  that  trip? 

Keep  questions  brief.    The  general  rule  is  that  a  question 
be  no  longer  than  one  sentence,  with  not  more  than  one 
sentence  preceeding  it.    If  the  question" is  longer,  the 
speaker  will  most  likely  find  it  difficult  to  remember  the 
entire  question  or  will  only  answer  part  of  it.    Your  first 
sentence^  may  do  one  or  all  of  the  following:    set  the  con- 
text for  the  question,  provide  a  ratibnal^  for  it,  or  moti- 
vate .the  speaker  to  respond  to  H.  ^Here  is  an  example. 

First  sentence:    Earlier  you  said  that  whenever  you  tried 

to  talk  to  your  father  about  this  he  had 
a  negative  reaction. 

Qiies tioh*  "  "  ^      W»fti?t;.^r^e..SGnie5,pfv  the,  nejiati v?_f eel  i ngs 

you  got  from  himt  '  ' •  -  ^^^^ 

Be  specific.    State  the  time,  place  or  context  you  want  the 
speaker  to  consider. 

Ask:    How  did  you  feel  when  your  brother  refused  to  help  ^ 

you  pay  for  your  son's  operation? 

Not:    How  would  you  describe  your  relationship  with  your 
family? 

4  * 

Ask  questions  in  terms  of  the  speaker's  immedi>ate  experience 
rather  than  in  terms  of  generalities. 

Ask:    How  did  you  respond  when  you  realized  that  your  wife 
resfTnted  your  asking  her  to  help  in  making  that 
decision? 
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Not:    How  do  you  react  to  people  not  wanting  to  help  you? 

If  the  question  asks  for  criticism,  give  the  speaker  an 
opportunity  to  voice  the  positive  aspects  before  asking  for 
the  negative  aspects. 

Ask:    What  are  the  good  aspects  of  your  telling  your 

employer  you  need  a  leave  of  absence:    (Walt  for  an 
answer,  then  ask  for  the  negative  aspects.) 

Not:    What  do  you  stand  to  lose  by  asking  your  boss  for 
a  leave  of  absence? 

Ask  "what"  or  "how"  questions  instead  of  "why"  questions 
to  avoid  "because"  responses  or  responses  that  are  vague 
and  defensive. 


Ask:    What  are  some  of  the  things  that  cause  you  to 
avoid  solving  your  problem? 

Not:    Why  don't  you  solve  your  problem? 

•   Ask  questions  that  keep  biased  or  built-in  answers  to 
a  minimum. 


Ask:    How  would  you  describe  your  feelings  about  main- 
taining this  problem  situation? 

Not:    You  seem  to  have  some  pretty  self-defeating 
attitudes  about  your  problem,  don't  you? 

Avoid  questions  that  ask  for  a  simple  yes  or  no  answer. 

Ask:    Have  you  thought  about  what  you  will  do  should  this 
alternative  not  work  out? 

Not:    Will'^y^Tjt**^  using  dope  again -if  your  plan  falls 
through?  "  ^ 


Resourse : 

Ty!'r,^l'r''^'rl?''''l          ^ill^-P^.     B-^.  Counselor  Training: 

Short-Term  Client  Systems;  National  Drug  Ab^se  Center  for  ' 
Training  and  Resourse  Development,  1977. 
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God 

INSTKUCTIONS  -PLKASK  RI:AI)  (  AKIIKITLY 

Vhis  \s  not  a  tot  iii  tlu-  sniso  thut  your  answers  ^au  hv  ri^ht  or  wrong.  It  is  a  surxt  x  ot 
your  feciiuKS  conoerniiiK  tht'  relationship  betwiTU  two  persons  when  one  is  ultein|)tinK  to 
help  the  otht*r.  hnagine  yourself  as  a  |)erson  to  whom  anothtT  person  has  con^e  lor  per;; 
sonal  assistance  Kach  ol  th<'  itcMns  rc*prescMits  possihh*  uUerchan^es  between  xou  and  xour 
*  ehent,"  w  ho  seeks  your  help  '\  hv  "client"  biggins  the  (oiin  ersation  \n  talking  about  an 
asprct  ot  the  situation  he  faces  No  further  uiforniation  is  a\ailable  on  (he  case  \in{  will 
not  know  at  what  point  in  the  consi^rsation  tht*  interchangi*  takes  place.  In  sfuut.  \(ui  are 
presented  with  an  isolated  .statement.  This  is  followed  hy  fi\e  possible  responses  that  \ou 
may  make.  Using  the  separate  answer  sheet,  arrange  these  respomes  in  the  order  of  your 
preference,  using  the  following  code: 

1      for  the  response  you  w  ould  be  most  a|)t  to  faxor 

 2^  for  ihe  responst*  next  most  desirable  to  you 

3      lor  the  next 

\      for  the  next,  and 

5     for  the  response  that  least  represents  your  preference 

Kxainple:  i 

1.  \\ Om.iu,  .Age  26 

l  u\  planning  the  menu  now  .  V\  fiat  kinds  ot  foods  cl^ryou  hke'' 
3     a.  ri//a  and  other  Italian  foods. 

1  b.  Stc*aks  and  hamburgers. 
5     c.  Salads  and  N  egetal)les. 

2  d   Dcvsserts.  '  *^ 


4      c.  Spanisfi  cooking. 

rhe  person  w  ho  responded  to  this  item  showed  the  highest  preference  for  steaks  and 
^nnf>urgc*rs  and  the  lea?rt  pr<*ferenee  for  salads  and  \ fgetables. 

I  he  wording  used  ina>  not  strike  nou  as  being  the  best,  but  chsr<'garcl  (his  lactor  as 
long  as  tlie  response  is  tfu'  same  type  \  <rrr-w^)uld 'fa\  or.  You  ma\  think  of  responses  w  hic  h 
would  be  more  pref  eral^le  from  \onr  pyfint  of  \  iew  .  It  is  n<*cessar>\  h«w<'\(M\  that  \<mi  mak<^ 
your  selection  Irom  the  alternati\<*s  ijresented  and  that  you  arrange  all  fi\e  in  the  order 
of  their  desiraf)iHty- 


EXmACTEP 

;  FROM 
PFEIFFEft  &  JONES 
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1.  Woman,  ag«  47.  Quit*  t«nM. 

•I  irJK  ,l„n  t  kiM.u  u  ImJ  UMj^^h.  I  really  (J„i,  t  kiu.u  ulM'tiu-V  t„  h-u  k  t„  fruchniK 
school  n  on  n.N  ncrx  cs  so  I  c.m  t  hard!)  sL.n.l  n  l\r  «ot  ko.kI  sularv  Or  dsc 
tnaki'  u  lU-an  break  and  really  do  Jho  diiiiK  I'm  mh-rrstcd  in  (Sliuhj  ,,aw«'  )  HuJ  that  uoi.id 
..wan  startuiK  m  at  the  hoKon.  with  a  very  small  salary  and  I  u.u^lSnt  know  whether  I 
c-oiild  do  that  or  not  / 

a  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  n»ore  about  your  new  held  of  int/est:>  It  is  (n,ite  nitportant 
that  we  think  about  this  i  learly  / 

h  Well,  before  yon  )„mp  into  sonwthin^  new.  >  on  shonid  ;()«•  vei>  sure  thut  it  is  really 
Nxcrdiwhil*.  and  u  ill  provide  at  least  ih,-  s,.cunt>  and  leeliii«  of  c  onti  ibiit.on  tfiat  teaeh- 
inu  hiinn«i  \  ou.  * 

e.  Well.  now.  possibly  I  can  help  yon  with  that  d.'cision  IVobabI)-  you  could  take  some 
tests  which  u«||  furnish  >„u  with  some  idea  as  to  ^vhether  > on  miKht  evpect  to  be  suc- 
c<  ssfnl  in  the  line  of  your  new  inf.-rests  And  maybe  we  could  explore  some  of  the  things 
wMKh  Ki\e  >()n  dissatisfaction  in  > our  teaching  work 

d  llus  indei  ision  of  >onrs  is  an  nnd.-r standabi,-  liunu  and  stems  lioiii  the  conflu  t  belueen 
your  uncertainty  over  the  new  line  of  interest  ^nd  ycmr  mixed  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Ifie  tcachniK  )<>»>  yet  hesitance  to  lea\e  the  seciirity  which  it  affords. 

e  It  s  reall)  a  touf^h  decision,  isn  t  ifV  Whether  to  take  the  risks  of  starting  out  in  a  new 
fiH(l  or  to  slick  by  the  security  of  the  irntatin«  teai  hing  job 


2.  Girl,  age  19. 

'  \  tell  von  I  hate  m>  fath.-r  I  hate  liim!  I  hate  h.m'  I  haf  him!  .•\n<l  th.-res  no  reascm  tor 
It  lie  IS  minister -a  Kuod  and  ri«lif(ons  man  He  has  never  laid  a  hand  on  me  but  I  have 
this  trrnfu  f.TliiiK  aumnst  bim  And  it  makes  me  l(vl  so  terrible  b.'cause- Theies  no  rea- 
son for  It  Its  a  sin  to  hat,-  >onr  father,  especially  ,f  you  dont  hijxc  auN  reas(m  for  it.  1- 
It  N\  nmi's  nuv 

Of  conrse  n  on  feel  Kuilly  about  hatinn  him  so.  especiallv  sinee  x  ou  cun  t  |)ut  >our  f.rn^er 
<)..  hat  be  has  done  to  make  you  hate  him  And  then.  too.  ex  en  thoiiKh  >o,i  see  only  your 
h..frcd  <,f  him  you  II  find  that  nnderneatli  it  all  you  haxe  some  love  for  him  and  this 
plavs  a  part  m  >o(ir  feelinj^s  of  Kuilt. 

b  I  uues.s  ev,T>one  at  .some  time  or  another  goes  throuKh  a  period  when  thev  hate  one 
or  both  of  their  parents  It's  really  not  at  all  nnconmn.n.  .\l(,st  people  find  tfial  thev 
can  work  out  some  wa>  of  Kettin«  along  until  {[tiii^s  settle  dow  n 

c.  I  h.s  ,s  certainly  something  which  you  will  want  to  k<'t  cleared  up  llappv  relationships 
u.tf.  parents  are  too  (oustructiv r  a  thing  to  a  persgn.  m.t  „nl>  now  at  ^o.^r  age  f^ut  in 
the  future  as  well;  >()u  won't  want  to  jeopardize  w=hat'it  can  mean  to  >ou,. 

d  It  worries  you  that  you  should  hate  your  father  without  reason  and  vet  feel  sinful  for 
fiating  him  [  * 

e  I  thmk  we  ought  to  get  to  the  loot  of  that  woriv  Tell  me  about  v  our  lather  -all  about 
bun  ^ou  ,sa>  he  s  nev  er  laid  a  hand  on  you.  f)ut  maybe  he  has  not  let  >ou  do  a  number 
of  tlimgsj/oM  wanted  to  do  Can  > ou  think  of  anything  along  that  lin*-' 
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3.  Man,  ag*  30.  / 

"I  the  (|U(M  rcst  l<'<  linn  Wlw-ncscr  un>thinM  uooil  luppciis  (o  me.  I  |ust  lant  hflirxr 

It  I  act  as  thoiiKh  li  nc\rr  hupiM'iwil  Aiul  i(  woriicN  inc  I  waiircd  a  tiatc  with  Mvrrlc.  aixl 
I  stood  aroiiiul  for  wt't  ks  hfloro  I  Kot  it|)  cnouKh  coura«t"  to  ask  Ik  r  lor  a  tJutc  aiul  she  said 
yes,  and  I  couldn't  believe  it!  I  couldn't  heliex  c  it  so  iiiucli  that  I  ditin  t  keep  the  date!" 

a  You  v.e  ^ot  to  grow  up.  fellow,  and  get  a  little  more  realistic  about  women  I  he>  re 
luiMiau,  too,  you  know,  and  want  dates  just  as  iijucli  as  >  ()u  do 

b    It  )us(*ylo<»Mrt  seem  real  when  something  good  happens 

c  You  have  probably  denied  to  yourself  so  strong!)  that  anything  gooti  could  happen  to 
to  you  that  when  it  does  it  seems  unreal. 

d.  I  am  wondering  w  hether  or  not  these  feelings  of  unreality  are  associated  \\  itb  an>  par- 
ticular area  of  your  life.  Would  you  like  to  tell  me  more  abou*  what  you  mean  when  you 
said.  Whenever  rt«i///im^  (iood  happens  to  uic-'" 

c    U  ell.  I'm  not  to(v  sure  that  >()u  should  be  so  worried  about  it   It  docsn  f  mean  an> 
thing  lu  itself,  really  I  think  we  ll  be  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  ol  it  all  right 


4.  Man,  ag«  59. 

"I  couldn't  let  uiy  son  help  me  now  that  I'm  down  and  out.  l\c  got  that  shred  of  pride  left 
Because  you  see  I  remember  when  h<-*was  a  kid.  I  didn  t  turn  my  hand  to  .livlp  him  I 
traipsed  around  the  country  His  mother  died  when  the  kid  was  b()rn— And  1  let  the  rela- 
ti\  es  push  him  around  and  stuck  him  in  foster  homes.;  and  now -It  certain!)  w  as  like  a^ 
knife  stuck  in  nie  when  we  met  the  other  day  and  he  said," W  e  can  make  a  go  ol  it  together. 
Oad,  I  ve  got  a  little  money  saved  up  '  .No  .\o,  I  won't  let  him  do  it  I  w  ill  clear  out  of 
here  It'll  be  hard,  but— I  haxcn  t  done  one  thing  tor  him  Or  aiuDue  else,4for  that  matter." 

a.  Have  yon  investigated  the  possibility  of  an  old  age  pension^'  If^ossibly  something  t  cnild 
be  worked  out  there  that  wouldn't  make  it  n<'cessar\  for  \ou  ,N)  impose  on  xour  son 
or  accept  help  from  hitn. 

f>    U  hat  was  your  married  life  l^kvY  Had  )  ()u  and  your  w  ile  j)lanned  for  a  chiklr' 

c  Your  behavior  in  the  past  makes  you  unworthy  ol  th<'  help  vour  son  wants  to  giw  you 
now;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

d^Have  you  thought  afwut  w  hat  it  w  ill  mean  to- your  son  if  you  don>  let  him  do  this  thing 
which  he  wants  to  do  for  your*  ^ 

e.  Ksee  what  you  mean*.  Yhii  feel  that  you  don  t  deser\ c  the  help  he  w  ants  to  gi\  e  !)e(  ausc 
in  the  past  you  did  nothing  to  earn  it  And  your  statement  that  you  ne\  er  ha\e  done  an\ 
thing  for  anyone  else  makes  it  look  as  if  it  might  be  a  real  problem  to  \  ou  to  accept 
fes|)onsibility  for  helping  qthers  and-to  accept  helf)  fron}  others. 


"3   \     .  . 
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5.  Man,  ag«  35. 

Tin  (Irtrrminrci  to  vJ<'t  iihrad  ^ain  iiol  i4lr;ml  ot  liartl  work  I  am  not  alraid  to  tak<'  a  irw 
bard  knocks,  11  I  ran  ^i*v  in>  K<>i*l  out  ihi  rc  in  front  And  I  don  t  mind  ( lind)inn  over  a  fow 
people  who  get  in  iny  way,  htHanjie  this  nu-ans  a  lot  to  \m\  I  i  an  t  he  satisfiiHl  withr  )nst  a 
mediocre  loh  No,  I  want  to  be  somebody  " 

a.  Von  see  yonrseU  as  a  deeply  umhitiou^  person;  is  that  iti' 

h  I  !us  drivinn  ambition  may  stem  from  a  need  to  attack  other  people 

c  W  hat  do  you  suppose  is  Ijehind  this  stron^det(  rminatioii  ol  yonis  to  net  ahead-* 

d  It  is  possible  wifli  your  drive  that  you  c  ould  be  successtui  in  a  number  oi  fields 

e.  Strong  ambition  can  be  a  real  asset  to  any  man  You  say  you  doiVt  mind  climbing  over 
those  who  get  in  your  way Couldn't  that  turn  out  to  do  you  more  harm  than  good? 


6.  Man»  «g«  21. 

"Shall  I  n^arry.herf"  Or  shall  I  think  of  my  futurer'  It  a  fellow  is  goinw  to  think  of  his  future 
—  it  he's  got  ambition  and  drive  to  nvt  ahead  -  he's  got  to  be  hard-^^and  forget  ail  about  senti- 
ment But  I  do  love  Marie  I  really  do  And  she  s  l)een  my  inspiration  If  we  broke  off.  L 
don't  know  what  I  d  do.  I  don  t  know  whether  1  should  be  able  to  do  a  thing.  I  don  t  know. 
On  the  other  hand.  1  can  I  afford  advanced  study  and  marriagi^  too  And  Marie  says  if  we 
can't  get  married  now  she'isn't  willing  to  wait— I  don't  know  what  to  do.  1  k)\  e  her,  hut  if 
she  loved  me.  would  she  say,  "Now  or  never. '?  rhat\s  the  thing  I  can't  answer ' 

a.  1  hat  is,  you  can't  decide  whether  to  marry  and  risk  >our  future  or  whether  to  plan 
for  your  future  and'^risk  losing  out  on  the  marriage.  I  hey  seem  so  dependent  on  each 

OtluT. 

b  It  IS  not  really  so  much  of  u  problerii  of  indecision  between  marriage  and  vocational^ 
plans  as  it  is  the  deeper  problem  of  w  hether  you  shoukl  be  dependent  upon  your  ow  n 
setf  appro\  al  or  depefid(  nt  upon  her  apirroval  of  w  hat  you  do. 

c    I  am  wondering  if  you  lan  t  have  both  tfie  career  and  marriage  lluw  \ oh  two  discussed 
w  ays  and  means  of  inc  reasing  your  income  f)y  (vvtra  work  or  by  her  working'r^  Most  uni- 
-versirtes  or  schools  would  ^cooperi^te  witli  \oh.  And  besides,  there  just  isn't  tiitu^  for 
expensive  entertainment,  among  married  students  working  their  own  way.  There  would 
not  be  the  demand  for  social  activities  that  y<)U  might  (^vpect  to  find  out  in  a  commu- 
.  nity. 

d    I  think  you  have  got  to  take  into  account  how  Marie  w  ill  feel  if  y(ni  go  ahead  and  det^ide 
to  follow  your  studies  and  not  get  married  now  .  What  will  it  do  to  her?  I  he  decision  ^ 
you  make  ought  to  .take  into  acount  what  is  best  for  both  of  you. 

e.  I  think  yoii  may  havejiit  on  something  significant  there:  how  much  she  loves  you.  Could 
you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  that?  How  she,  acts  toward  v/)j2  and  your  ideas? 


7.  Girl,  •ta«29.  \  \) 

I  Ml  .iti.iul  to  1)4   .iluiH    I            .1111    l  in  .itraid  1  If  kill  invsrii  .uui  i  don't  want  to.  hut  I 

Xff  so  (Irpirsst'cl  I  x<*t  c  .iiiul^t  ni  tcrnlic  clutch  of' Irar  it  s  unreal.  I)ut  it  s  thfitv  Aiul 
I  ^rt  so  worked       1  could  s(  rc.uu  1  waul  to  ^ft  .outside  and  I  ni  afrai(l  to  jj;o  out  in  i-ast* 

I  run  in  front  of  a  car—and  \w\  afraid  to  stay  i>)  I  in  afraid  of  in)  self .  Tni  afraid  to  k<>  to 

fh<'  doctor  and  Kct  an  (*\annnution.  Tin  afraid  he  ll  tell  iiie  it's  canoer.  My  mother  had  it. 

M>  grandmother,  my  aunt  \  \v  li\ed  with  it  all  m\  life,  and  it's  hell  A)[id  when  this  first 
c  aiiie  up-- S\'e,  I  break  out  in  a  sweat  just  talking  al)out  it.  Is  there  an>'  helpr'" 

a  Asidt*  from  >  our  fear,  fiavf  >  ou  exp<Mieneed  an)-  symptoi^  w  hicfi  lead  >  ()u  to  think 
>  ()u  rt'aiiy  mi^fu  f)a\  e  caiu  t'r  ^ 

b.  This  terrific  fear  just  never  lets  > ou  Hh)ne, 

c.  It  >()U  have  any  reasi')n  at  all  to  think  that  >'on  miKht  ha\i'  cancer,  you  really  should 
tiy  to  control  your  fear  <*nou^h  to  a  medical  examination. 

il  Would  >()u  like  to  tr\  tins  wfieiiexer  >()u  e\i)erience  one  of  th<*s<»  fears  call  me  on  the 
telepfione.  either  fierc  at  the  otfict*  or  at  hoine.  and  talk  it  oxer  with  iney  talking  it 
over  oftentimes  fielps  a  person  tt)  ^et  a  grip  on  fninself 

e  My  ^wi^ss  is  that  if  wf  trace  these  fears  a  bit  we'l)  find  that  they  are  not  as  real  as 
you  feel  them  to  be.  I  think  you  are  punishing  yourself  for  something  about  w  hich  you 
feel  pretty  guilty 


8.  Woman,  age  30/  • 

'*I\e  li\ed  in  this  town  for  teo  >e;trs  now  ,  and  in  tfie  same  apartment  for  seven  years,  but 
I  don  t  know  anyf)ody.  At  tfie  office  1  )ust  can't  se'ein  to  make  friends.  I  just  freeze  up 
try  to  T>e  nice  to  the  other  workers,  but  1  feel  all  stiff  and  uncomfortable  inside.  And  thwj 
I  tell  myself  that  1  don  t  care.  People  aren't  dependable   Ex  cryone  is  out  for  himself.  \ 
don't  want  any  friends.  And  souietiiiies  I  think  I  really  mean  that. '  ' 

a.  Well,  ril  tell  >(>u  what  yo\i  can  do.  You  can  join  a  small  social  group  at  the  'Y  "  Quite 
a  tew  people  go.there  who  have  difficuhy  in  making  friends  Most  want  to'start  out  by 
taking  ceramics,  leather  tooling  or  some  other  handicraft:  This  gives  therir something 
to  do  as  a  basis  and  permits  thHn  to  make  friends  slowly  and  at  their  own  pace.  How 
does  that  sound  to  your*  *  ,     .  *  ' 

b.  Possibly  if  you  c(uild  tell  me  a  little  more  about  how  you  ^o  about  trying  to  niake  frieods 
-we  could  get  a  ch^irer  idea  of  what  is  iiivoKed. 

c.  It's  gone  on  so  long  it  almost  has  you  convinced  -  is  that  w  hat  >  ()u  inean'f^ 

d.  Maybe  your  not  wanting'fhends  is  just  . to  protect  you  from  something  else. 

e.  1  here  are  a  number  of  things  that  you  might  do  to  learn  how  to  make  friends,  and  the 
sooner  you  start  the  better. 
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9.  Man,  age  42.  * 


'  lint  i  .11)  (  \  I )u  tril  Mir  w  li.it  to  '  <  ..III  t  \  1)11  iii.ikc  ,1  lew  siiuurstii mis  '  1  in  w  lliinu  to  (In  anxi 
ihin^i,  lull  I  insf  (lou  t  know  wliuli  to  tnin   t"  ^^"<>ik  }\ard  lo  Im  Ii)  iI  \  oh  II  just 

tril  nir  whrtluT  ynii  think  it  w  ill  help  nir  or  \\\k\  \\lu»tli<  i  \oii  think  I  ran  u^  t  ovrr  this 
|)(*rN<)iiali(>  problrui  If  \on  ll  jnst  t(*ll  \\\v  \\\\\\\  to  do,  I  II  hv  \\y  m«il(*lnl  to  \  on 

,1    Ma\  hr  oiir  ot  th<*  iinportinif  parts  ol  \onr  situation  is  th;it  \  on  <lon"t  ha\     rral  c  tjnti 
(li*nce  in  \onrs(»lf  Do  \  on  st*r^ 

I)    lir.ilK  .  its  not  sK)  mipoit.nit  v\hat  \().n  do  so  loriv;  .is  what  Nini'do  is  «i  pMuhut  ol  xoni 
n  sclhdt*ptMuit*ncr  ^  on  w  uot  to  h';nn  to  do  the*  t^nn^^  w  hu  ll  wrv  ^ciod  and  n^ht  br 
i  iins(*  xjou        th(*N^ar(\  not  me, 

c    I  juathri  \  ou  jnst  don  t         capal)l<*  c>l  working  this  ont  \omsrll-' 

d  Ihdort^  it  wonid  ht*  ponsihlc  to  .niswcr  an\  ol  \onr  (|n<\stions  siitisLif  torily  J d  ha\f  to 
li.i\  V  (|nitr  a  l)it  of  miorinatioii  atxMit  \ on.  .ibont  Nonr  l.nniK  .  \  ont  i  Inhlhood.  \  nni  w  iSrk.. 
>()ni  rilatiofiship  with  \.onr  wiU^^.iiid  sn  loitli 

V  WvW.  ><)n\(»  rcalh  ask<»d  tor  a  lot  thrr<\  all  nviht.  I  thuik  I  ran  h<*st  answ<T  \<)n  in 
this  wa>  :  \\  r  ll  work  to^otluT  talking  o\  cr  things  that  l)i>th<T  \  on     on  II  think  oJ 

soTiir  things  and  1  11  think  oi  sonir  thinjirN  that  inuxhr  \om  \  i*  nnssrd  ^nd  ina\  hr  ho- 
twocu  the  two  of  ns.  Wi»1l  >^<M  to  thr  bottom  ol  all  this  and  hmirr  ont  a  path  tor  nou  to 
lollow  that  \Vill  sol\  r  most  it  >\ot  lill  tin-  probirm   I  wonldii  t  w  orr\  loo  imu  h  about  it 
I  think  w  f  can  tx-  tairl\  smr  ot  makiiiK  hradw  .i\ 


10.  Many«g«  35.% 

I  expec  t  that  it  I  took  thi?/)ob.  w  ith  th<'  nndcrsta|(<nn)%  that  I  d  ho  ui\  en  the  opportnnity  to 
prov  r  ni>  \  ahie  to  the  firJir— And  ha<l  a  ehanct'Uor  pn)in()ti()n\— Yes,  I  beluw  e  that  .s  the 
soondt^st  wa>  to  J^Hont  it  It's  not  .is  sptxtaeula^is  I  \vonld  like  to  tia\  e  it.  No^  1  don't 
reall)  want  a  spectanilar  job  an>  morr  —  |nst  a  ^ood  solid  jol)  with  a  tntnre.  Yes,  I  II  take 
this  \K^h  and  disc  uss  my  phms  w  ith  the  boss  (jinte  (ranklv  and  honestly.  Then  m\  w  ite  and 
I  c  ;in  Ui  t  soiiu*' teVhnK  ol  permanence  and  w  c  an  bnx  a  hoi\u*  and  rcNilly  think  abont  the 
future  her<*  m  this  city.  1  he  kids  nee<l  an  anchor,  too  The)  ha\en  t  had  that— but  from  !U)w\ 
oil  wc  are  all  Koin^  to  ha\je  our  feet  down  on  solid  (*arth / 

a,  I  hat  s  tine.  1  he  lonK  ^^i*>  around  can  be  the  s-liort  w  a\  home.  I  think  xon  \e  real|\ 
your  teet  on  the  «round  no\N  lor  sure  -  I  he  kind  ot  thinkiuK  \on  re  doin^  is  certaini)  thf 
most  eonstrtictiv  e.  '  ■ 

b.  rliat  seconds  ^ood  to  nie  I  hope*  > on  can  sell  the*  boss  on  it.  V  % 

Tin  wondering;  it  you'\  e  in\  (vsti^ated  the  promotional  polic\  ,  ot  the  couipariy  to  see  if 
^the  path  you  w  ant  to  follow  is  the  one  most  \\Vv\\  to  lead  Jo  pVomt)tiou.^ 

d    ( )l  C'Oiit*se!  As  \'ou  >itet  older  >*f)U  reuet  more  to  the  |iijc»ssure  tor  s<»<  urify  ^ 

e.   it  inay  not  be  .sptH  tacnlar,  but  I  gather  the  soumlness  of  it  is  what'realK  appeals  to 


voo. 
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11.  Man,  v«t«ran,  age  30.  ^ 

"W  h.it  N  tlu^  usr  of        llniiU^         <hm'  pI'aNs  t.iii  and  s4hmh»  with  .i  Vu\     the  tc1l(»\\N  \\)u) 
l^sf.iwd  ,it  hoiiu*  Kot  all  IIk.  |r|iiiir\    l  lu*)'  all  took  a(l\aiitJKr  ol  ii<  \\l|iU*^\\<*  sw  <*a(  it  out  at 
ihv  kont    I  liat<*  tlu*ir  unts    «'\  <»i \  i  oiu*       ihnii    Kli<  \  a\v  all  (|onl)l<  -<  r<)ss<Ts   And  inv 

WHO—  ■  .  .  ' 

a.   ^Oii  started  to  sa>  somrthin^  .ibout  Nour  wife:" 

h    You  t(*t'l  th('\Mo()k  .i(l\ .uitav;<' ot  Noil' and  it  r(  all\  inakrs  \  ou  hoil 

-t*    Vou  )iVt  iin^FN  w  hen  >  on  s<m»  jX'opU*  tr\  lUf;  to  lake  a<i\  .intav^\'  ol  \ou. 

d    1  uiid(*r;^tand  liox\  \ou  t('fr.il)()ut  that,  huj  it  s  uo.imu  to  block  Vou  from  K^'ttm^vfijirad  il 
you  doV^  t  tr\-  fo  y^vK  a\\  a\  - troin  it.  \ 

.  <\  Y(Tu  v**  v^oK  lots  (d  conipanx  \\  ifh>  <)nr  anK<*r.  U  s  lustiliablc  in  so  jii; 


from  K^'ttm^vapracl  il 
ian\  cast's  ■  ^  '  . 


12.  Man,  aga  33.  * 

t(*il  )'<ni  I         \\\  \)\\v  )\v\\  ol  .1  ti\l;lin  Ml  Io\  ('  with  tlu*  s\4^oll<^st  niri  on         facr  of  tht- ^^^^ 
<*^.uthmind  she  Iom^s  jik^-  \  u\  sijr.('  (tf  tljal    lint  I  ni  not  w1)i  (h\        iuTr  Nciin  t  ask  \\vx  ((*) 
iiiarr\    \  \c  uot  >i  t'tinnnaLri^cord  Sin*  (h^csp  t  )ni()w  about  that   Mut  I*  know  it  1!  ctniic  out  ^ 
some  (l.i\    No.  J  conldu^l  n»arr\  and  ha\  c  cl'lihlrrno  I  n     iio!  a  ircorcl  that  |iro\rs  l(V«th«* 
w  orld  tlurt  l  ui  a  f  irst  rla\s  .s  ()  Iv  '  *     '  '  '  r      .      •  1 

.1    ^^  I  II.  It  w  ould  >c  t  rl.iinlx   })(;  .ujdair  to  lu  r 'lo"  inarr\   aiid  to  Mlisco\  (»i  alMrtit  your  past 
later  |)on  t-\-ou  almost  Ii«mc  t<»'t(*ll  Ijct  ab*uit  it  now  !    .  *         '  1^     %  ' 

b    ^in\  \viA  a'triiid  toJac  < ' ht^r  AyjtH  \  <)nr  rrciipd  btn  ansc  slic  nnuht.lnrn  Noii  d()^^■|^  and  \t)n 

just  couldn't  stand  ihlit. '        . '  '  .   .  -  — ' 

f    lJ<Mil(l^  \  (yi  trll  roe  Ti  liflh^  as  to  \v-h\  \o\i  re  .so\ur<'  that  she  \\4)ul(ln  t  bv*  \\Vi\v  to  af-cvi^t^, 
\ouit  sh(:  k^nrAN.  about  >        P'*"*' .       .      ,  '  ^ 

'  (I    JN)ssibl\  it  \oif  w<'i'('  tdi  ^»a\(*  hrr  (oilicaii  to  sci*        I  c4nil(l  talk  with  \\vx  aiui^UM(l  hvi 
%     to  s(M'  tiiat  \t»ur  i)ast  i^  \<)in  i>as(  and ,  d<»}js -not  nt'c (vssariK   incaii  that  \()n  conjdn  t  ^ 
ha\  r  a  happ\  b*rtnr<' ^to]H(;th('i .    .       '        ^  -  .  .  ;  .  y 


4>' 


(V   Vtsou  s(H*  xotnsrif  as  un\vorth\i^ol  Iut  I)(W<)ikI:t11  sliadow  ot  a  doubt 


a- 


13.  Man,  age  27. 


,  r\.4"c<)iuc  lo  tlir  1  OIK hisi<m  tliat  it  l,niJiiOt  ha^)p\  in  tin' work  I  iii  doniu;  (Iumi  UI  ^ot  an- 
' 'otht  f  \iid  tljal  s  wjiat  il  a<lds  up't(>   I  vr  Ininu  «>n  luH  ausc  i  Npcnt  lonr  ac.ii  s  lii  c  olh\ur 

f  W*lti!ii«  KMi^^  to  do  it,  Nou  I  lltii|k  1  11  i)v  rt-'!(»f  liappi<*r  il  tt|^nik{;d  th<'  whoU-  tinnu  and 
\    ri\invi\  this^'otlirr  fu'ki    <'\rn  it  il  doivr  hk  an  staitiim  at  thcjxjottorii  and  woikniu  iii\  w  a\ 

,r        .      a    \  f)u  lr(H  th;Sl.\oii(l        a  lot  Intppu^  it  >unc'(^fihi  )nst  csiapt  \  our  work  and  start  out 
T  -  "     in^i  tu*l(f  \\  h(Mr  v<)n  arr  ni<.a(/'^iul<v|Tnif(Ni^i.s  tliaf' it:'  %  * 

"     ^  b  '  A\  hrtluy  tViis  is  tht\t((*l(bitrw hu  h  > j^tl  11  }*'u(|  tip^noj)iir  rair.saV.  bnl  i^  s<'(Mfjs  t<;)  me  (plitt* 
^'^^        s<>un(i  thiit  \  <Mi  ar(»  t'()VMitiiiv^  nnirr  iui' >  <nirM»|tr  '  •  '  " 

t  jra\(:U)U  thoniL^ht  ol  tlx;  [)o>sibi1it\  ol  \v()rkinw  <>*it 4i  X()nd)ination  lintv"  It  siumiIs  a  sliann; 
th  jnst  't<»ss ont^all  \ ou  \  (' iiii(»d  up  so  tar,^  '  '       \  /.J.  ^     .  ^ 

,     .  d.  VVn  vi\deckh  d'that  V()n  clxh)  brtt(M  t()  ch^^  »  ^  '  • 

(V  'll<)w  inuch>ijud\  ha\  <*  ><)M  >iiv(^n  this  no\\.  tiil(l         /  .  ^ 

•  '  *»  .» 
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14.  GUI,  age  23  (physical  h^nd^ap). 

I  III  .1     I  I.Hilv  ..t  (  :li.iil(  iic  . 111(1  I  wish  I  v\;js  hrr  <  .in  I  know  ill.-  t.  rlnm  I  i;rt  drrp  iii- 

sid.v  inc  I  WBiit  to  be  ubU-  (o  }\a\v  \nvU\  clcithrv  likr  Imts  .iiuI  (o  u  t  and  li.nv  a  uood 

tinir  It  rnakit's  rur  sick  insidr  mv.  Bui  sho  cant  lu'lp  it  Shr  was  born  that  \\a\  And  I 
can't  help  it  hrcans.'  I  was  Ixirn  this  way-  And  I  ^ct  this  Icdiim  I  love  sister  Mrally 
I  do-  Milt  I  )iist  crjrd  and  criod -until  I  was  sick  I  w.mt  the  finiio  otlu  r  uirls  lia\<-  I  can  t 
help  H  I  II)  onK  hiiinan  I  know  it  s  a  sin  tO  he!  ..s  I  do  -lint  she  has  et:e/fyr/NM^{  and  I 
ha\  (■  lu (filing  ' 

a.  Since  \o»i  aren't  uoin^  to  he  able  to  en^a'^e"  in  physical  actnities  as  xonr  sister  does. 
I  III  wonderm«  it  tln're  jiren  t  some  other  sources  ()(  activiticN  which  ininht  be-  satish- 
iiiii      .  ■  ' 

b    !  c  an  apprec  iate  w  h>  eiiw  her  so.  but  since  )  ()n  c  .In  t  c  ompete  w  idi  her.  U  s  not 

luiich  use-  in  iksiiiK  u])  \oiir  enermes  with  fn\  \  ^oiixe  to  buckle  down  awd  bmld  a 
world  that  satishes  noii 

c.  In  o^her  words,  yc^^i  feel  en\  ions  of  yom  sister  because  noii  c  an't  compete  w  kth  her. 
arid  >ou  feel  guilty  ttf)out  >  (nir  enw  because  yon  Icn  e  \onr  sister  too 

d.  I  d  like  to  Kt't  a  better  idea  of  just  how  , you  react  to  her  direcfK  atici  how  she  reacts  to 
>ou  insome()f  these 'iifiiatioris     '  * 

e.  \(.)\\  say  in  one  breath  that  >on  envy  xour  sister.  You  sa\  ne\f  that  \ou  lo\c-  her.  Now 
couldn't  your  teelinKs  of  guill  be  due  to  these  conflicting  feelinusr' 


15.  Mag,  aga  27. 

"1  not  out  of  the.\a\.y  last  month  and  I  tlioui(iit.  . 'Now  what."'  ' I  looked  for  a  jo'^'andf  iiilit 
llrt're  I  rah  iato  asnaK.,1  couldn't  niake  up  ip\ .iiiind- w  hal  tt)  do.  Mh.,iiuht  \  ,.nuh(  yo  bac  k 
to  scliool  and  frr^i.sh  up.  and  I  tfiouuhU'd  Ix-  liai)piei  if  I  siuyed  nj)  (o,  mon'  .\a\  \  and  then 
I  looked  for  ajob  and  ngthinu  stood  out  as  a  clear  choic^v  K\ ei  t  ihiiiu  lookefl  uooci  and 

,e\er\.tliinu-looked  .l)ad..and  I  felt-  W  ell.  w  hat  the  hell:' Am  I  uoin'e  nnts^  \m  l^»lwa\s  u<.wik 

Jo  he 

.    A    \\n\xv  \\(«idennK.}Ust  what's  at  llic  bottom  ol  it  all. 

\^.  Let  s  wojiiit^d  and disciiSs  some  of  |^e  fhinxs-wh\  don  t  Noii  xxan't  flu>T<i  and  win  (ln\ou 
w>mt  thjMii  — nia\be  we  can  find  a.c-lne  that  will  poiTit^iuf  (In-  .uiswcm-  ] 

c.  I  think  your  criticj.sin  of  yourself  *is  a  Jifth-  liarsli.  I  housimds  of- (Td.  v  have  f(>lt  <he 
wa>  >  Qu  do.  f  ,    "  • 

d    .\o.l  drin'f  think  yon-need  to  leuiain  Hiessltd  „por  fealK  thai  \  nure  mess.-d  up  now. 
.     ;-^.'io}ire'C(«)fn.se(l.  yc.s.  but  if.xou  sA  wnif  mind  to  i^^v  omII- on  rrc-ome  n  om  (oi,fus.o,i 
.   and  rnoN  e  iiJiead  iiv  ii  more  iiatrirai  iiiamifr  f  -  '  . 

e  You're  confused,  awd  alarmed  with  >(nn-  confusion;  This  is  b*-  cAi.eUed  v  lien  noii 
suddvnly.ljnd  AourM'lf  facinn  ibe  iiec<vssilv  f(i»"niakinu  dcTis^wis  after  a  lonu  period  of 
naviuK  ev  en  ininoi  decisions  ifiadr  for  you:    .     .    '         ,  '  "  ■ 


6/>  ti 


16..  Man,  ag«  35-  V  ^ 

I  klll)^^  I  (  nnld  inukr  ;i  mm  (  rss  i>t  th:it  biiMnrss  All  ;i  prrscm  nrrds  is  ;i  litf Ir' ox  <»r;ill 
\isinii.  some  loniiiion  srns(\  and  \\w  conrugr  to  tr\  i(  \'\v  y!^{)\  \)yM  So'  It  I  (.ould  jtist  y,vl 
ahold  oi  thc<ash—  I'd  mik*  tak(*  tlx*  plun^e  * 

a  n^you'd  think  it  \%  isf  1  coulll  >()\i  the  nainr  ot  an  in\  fstnient  connsrior  who'd  he 
^lad  to  «()  o\(M^  the -proposition  with  you  and  ixKsMhl)         Noti  sonic  k<><>c1  on  how 

to  sork  linaneial  support'  ^  ^ 

I)  lhat  s  luii*^  One  ninst  ivv\  snrr  ol  hiinsfll  li  he  e\pr(  ts  to  make  a  ol  sonu^thin)^  »lo 
^o  into  s()nft»thii\)i  b«*^itantl\  tan  roally  nuikc  it  ^^^t  all  nn\rfl  up.  Vou  rt*  on  the  right 
track  anil  1  wUh  you  succfs.s  ^  - 

c.  It' yon  cionld  i^rt  tlif  cash,  to  start,  you 'feci  surt:  yokj  could  niakr  a  ^o  of  it. 

d  You  swro  you  ^oulil  btV^^J'^^'^t^'^sful  Ixnausr  you  now  svv  u  hat  is  in\  ()l\  tnl  \u  making 
the  tbhig  go  \\  hen  vou  sor  thnigs  clear l>  assurance  follows  * 

V    Ha\e  you  figureil  out  w  hat  the  risks  are  as  yet''  *  ^ 


17.  Girl,  age  18.  >7 


"Oh,  I  coufdn  t  work  through  n)>  probleni  \vith(\t  help.  You  ask  me  questions  and  tell 
me— ^ecause  I  ^vouldn't  ^  able^^to-^  Honestly — I  haven't  got  any  idea  how  to  go  about  it.  I 
don  t  want  t^— It  s  like  dow  n  at  the  office,  I  cWt  go  ahead  on  my  ow  n.  1  just  can't  I  wartt  to 
b(*  foltf  Then  it's  not  in>  faidt  if  things  go  wrong—  And  ^hey  could  go  w  rong—  Because  1  don't 
know  how  things' should  be  done.  I  f  eel  so  lu*l()lessj' 

a.  You  sa>  it  s  not  your  fault  if  thmgs  go  wroi)g  even  after  >()u'v'e  been  told  what  to  do. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  you  ipeari  therer"  ,  \ 

SI  ■  ' 

b.  Vt>u  feel  that  you  just  aren  t  capable  of  doing  things  unaided. 

c.  V\e  ll  n^*^d  to  work  on  buikling  up  >#owr  self-confidence 

d  Well  1  could  sii^gest  some  of  th<*  things  you  might  talk  about  here  in  Our  interMevy  and 
some  bf  the  thirigs^Nou  might  think  abcnit  between  interview  s^  I^nught  also  suggest  some 
things  for  you  to  do  about  your  offii  r  work  that  ought  to  make  it  a  little  easier  for  \ou. 

o.  Vou  feel  dependent  upon  someone  else' for' lU'arly  everything  yOu  Uo,  don't  yoji'.^  And  it 
r.pirobably  makes  you  panick\  w  ht-n  people  throw  you  oii,  your  own.^loo.  Hut  \\  hen  people 
tell  you  what  to  do  y^w  don  t  have  to  assume  the  r<^al  responsibilit](^and  hence  it  s  not 
your  fault  if  things  gg  ^/"'^  They  just  dicrti't.tell  you'enough. 

,   ■       -  '     ■•  "  '  '^S^         '  ■  ■ 
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16.  Man.  age  46.  -  ,  .  U 

W  rII.  tills  lu  sv  iii.ui  caiiu-  iiKo  tlif  i .  iiiipaiu  !  Mr  s  a  biu  shot,  ll.is  the  answ  rrs  I  hmks 
lu's  Koiii^  pliucs  Hut.  hy  Cod.  he  docsn  t  know  (.rorur'l'  gmpciKMic!  I  ll  Kct  afu-ad  oi 
\\\n\  li  I  lui\Oi»  stroke  trying!"  ,  r 

a.   Von  Irel  that  you  must  he  out  in  Iront    l  liat  it  is  rndl>  iM.i|)ortant  to  nou  to  hr  tlu-  Ix't- 
ter  inarj  ,  "  ' 

I)    It  s  a  hiif  thiiiK  to  tr\  to  K«'t  aht'ad.biit  do  vou  think  that  h\  startint?  out  with  sifc  h  an 
:iftitudc  tou  ard  hiiii  >  ()u  ic  noinn  at  it  i  iniitr' 

t  And  that  will  prolialiK  lake  a  lot  ot  caretnl  planiiinK  and  thiiikiiiK  \  ou  II  want  to  ^o 

.  carotuH)' 

d  Von  l<'«'l  like  4^nian  is  tr\ inn  to  m'>t  ahead  ol  >«ju.      ^  ',- 

('  \\\\\  is  It  so  iinpojtaut  to  \  on  to  want  to  nt't  ahead  ot  this  niair-'  '         '    .  ' 


19.  Woman,  age  30.  •  «  :  *      ■  ' 

^    ■  f  '  •      "  ■•  .  .«  ■  y  ■ 

"It  s  riot  ^hat  I  don  t  want  to  do  something  about  it,  I  just-  W  ell-  I  know  what  j  onRht  to,  Jo. 
.  but  tor  some  reason  or  other  I  |ust~ean't  do  a  thing.  .  ■ 

■a    Nl.»\l)e  if  we  talked  o\er  what  > ()u  \ e'thought  of  doing  we  eould  figure  out  \\\v.it  is  best 

to  do  It's  pos.sibh'  that  the  an.swer  Is  somfthing  new  . 
;b    Let's  try  to  get  at  w  hat  s  behind  this  blovkin^.  Tell  ine  more  afio'it  rt 

c    Behind  this  blocked  ftVling  yon'rr  experiencing  is  a  conflict  in  xour  desires:  you  want 
tt)  ajid        don  t  w  ailt  to  * 

d    'You're  blocked  b\  something  and  ><)u  douf  know  what  it  is.  is  that  what  >()ure  saxing-" 
e    Aix'  vou  siit^you  know  ^  fiat  you  ouglit  to  dor'  It  swms  to  liie  that  if  yon  really  fiad  a 
clear  idca'of  w  hat  yon  ought  to  do.  you'd  be  able  to'go  afiead. 


20.  Mah,  age  60.  ^  , . 

Vt've  gx)f  it  all  figivred  out    I  here's^iothmg  fcjr  i|itf  to  li\'e  tl,)r  Jijiv  ii'ii)re.  My"  wife's  dead. 
'M>,kuis;don  t  mrd  niV  l  ni,.ro(>  old  t<<  ^t;t  a  job.  Just  the  f  if th  \\  he^'Um  a  w  agoif  And  rin 
tired  of  It  all.  I  in  going  to  (  ndjt  :JI;  f)nt  a  bullet  through  my  brain  And  rest  h)  peace  ' 
a    Vou  (eel  H»eres  nothfnj^  left  in  life  fjor  \<)ti,      '  .       ,  • 

b.  When  thing.s  add  up  foi-  a  i)er.s<)n  liice  jbe^^^N  e  added  u^)  for  >(mi  it  realK-  does  make  it 
tbdgh  to  face.  And  sometune.s  fhere  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  wa\-  cnit.  Yet— I  thipk  that  w<> 
nia\  f)e  ableyto  find  a  w  a\' out.  *■•  ■'  ' 

c.  'Il()\v  lor»g  have  \ou  felt  this  ^^•a> .  ipay  I  askH  ■  . 

d    Lscapmg.i.s  one  way.  illl  riglu.  Hut  have 'yon  tfu)ught\)f  what^t  vvould  nu-an  to  your** 

chiltlren  to  hijve  you  commit  suicide:'      ,      ■    ■    ■  "     '  • .  -    *  ' 

e„  It, seems  to  me  that  yon  are  looking  for     way  to  e^^i^^-  i»n  /whor,...v«  ;»f,^L.^,.Ul« 


21.  Woman,  ag*  43.        '  ^ 

drc  hI<'<1  th;n  this  is  UiA  K'»>i»K      '^<*'P.         ^"      <l<>«'*^  i**  iiiaki  nu^  rc.ili/r  \^  ^Klt  /  Im\  < 
to  do.  and  l  in  sick  ot  tukinx  icsponMbilitN   I  dorl't  think  I  II  conu'  bac  k  any  mnrf 

a    ()t  course  it  has  to  hv  your  dt*cision.  I  ^^an't  toree  you  to  come.  But  ymi  certainly  aren't 
going  to  settle  anything  by  bat'khig  away  from  it. 

b    This  has  been  too  painful  to  you  and  now  you  w  ant  to  escape  the  situation  u'hich  pro- 
duce's the  pain  v    ■  4n 
c    It  |ust  doesn  t  seem  to  (ill  the  bill  lor  you 

d    l\\  like  to  know  what  your  thinking  has  In^en  in  coming  to  this  dt  ciMon 

e.  Sometimes  taking^  responsibility  can  be  a  pretty  demanding  thing.  Possibly  \i  you  de* 
cid^nl  to  continue  coming  we  could  reach  a  point  wher^  you  enjoyed  reirponsibiljt) . 


'  *  \  x  .if 


22.  Man,  ag«  41.  . 

1  ve  been  married  four  times  and  ejbich  time  I  ve  thought.  Hoy,  this  is  the  real  thing! 
Hut  none  of  them  has  ever  been  like  this  girl.  She's  the  most  beUut^ful  girl  \  ou  e\er  saw. 
And  dance!  Aad  she  dresses  like  a  million  dollars  She's  out  of  this  worldl  ' 

a    You're  reqlly  enthusiastic  about- /ler  ^  ^ 

b    How  does  she  compare  w  ith  your  other  \n  iNcsr*  How  did  you  feel  about  them  before  > ou 
marrii^di^  ^ 

c  If  she's  anything  like  you  seem  to  feel  she  is,  she  nmst  be  (juit€^  a  catch.  N|a>  be  this 
time  you'U  stick.  \  . 

<l    You  uKiy-he  nutking  the  sanie  mistii^e  i^gaif]?  <    '  , 

e  .^OuVe  looking  for  some  sort  of  ideal  woiuan,  aiul  ^lie  onl\  way^ou  can  identif\  her  is 
through  her  physical  appearance 


erJc 


V 

/ 


23:  Man,  aga  29.  ^      ^  ^ 

I  l<ee|>  remembering  how  \  walk^'fl  out  on  \lar\'  aifcl  the  two  kids  V'wv  \'<*ars  ago  —  I  h(» 
la\\  ncN  cr  caught  U|)  with  me  I  tlionght  I  was  |)rett\  smart  Hut  now  — Ciiid.  was  I  a  ht*el! 
I  ilon  t  s(H*  how  I  tMJuld  (J<>  And  I  in  so  ashained  I  can  t  look,  |)eo|)le  in  the  e\  e^\ow  I 
can't  fituf  h?r — not  a  tnur.  Her  relati\  es  N\;<)n't  tell  me  \vh^»re  shears.  I  tHI  you,  I  II  never 
lia\  e  an\  self,  respect,  \e\  er!  And  I—  I  don't  know  u  hat  to  dojp^r  how  I  can  e\'en  try  to 
rectify  iny  big  mistake.  I  cton't  know — !  ' 

a.  rl  hece  are, a  ixumbcr  of  tilings  you  itiight  do  to*  try  to  fihd'her.  \ou  could  list  her  as  a 
linssing  person  and  g<»t  police  help  YOu  could  get  a  private  detec  ti\ e  agenc\  to  handle 
V    it  for  >ou.  You'  might     en  Ih'  able  to  get  a  court  order  that  w:ould  force  tlu*  relativesi 
^  to.giA c  her  Aiiidri'ss  ^  ^  .  ,      .  ■ 

1)»  When  did  you  decide  that  you  wanted  her  ))ackV  I  ell  me  ab^ut  the  circumstances 

c    The  hopelessness  there  sc»ems  |)retty  clearK  connhcted  with  the  feeling  of  guilt/ 

tl    Are  );ou  at  all  sure  that  >  <)U  sfiould  try  to  go  back,  to  he''"^      >  <>^>  l<^*ff  '^'^^  once  max  be 
•  fou'd  do  it  again  l^ossibly  you  just  clidn't  ge^along  at  aH  vxell  and  you  \\ere  forced  to  , 
^  leave  her.  •  "        «  '  -  •  .  * 

you  see  jt  then,  your  behavior  i\  just  |5lain  unforgivable 


e. 


V5 
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24.  Man,  39. 

"        ""'7  ""^  f''""        <i!s"*<>>   (Ih  .IrfH)    H,.,nrM,l,rr  tins 

.  n..rcr  l.<  n.arru.l  hrr  Ami  thru  hV  puslu.!  c>»  tlu- ,l>ns„u..s.s  Mnf  I\.  Kof  tJu-  t  N  .- 

I.a  .Khs  b.tt.rlv  )  W  ouldn .  ,h.ct  b<.  sonu.thingr>  My  .x-.  if.  „,,rnocl  to  so.nHhmK  kept  be- 
hind bars  and  not  a  dmu-  leit  to  li\< •.pnr'  ' 

a    Vonr  drsm-  to  dc^tro^  then  sor.ns  to  .nr  to  b<-  larurh  a  d.s.rr  for  ^.^rn^^   It  „,;n 

<•  Ktou,^  ,u.(  ot  fl,<.  roMVfion  and  drnial  >      (.xprrinKcd  Iron,  !„.th  fhrin 
J>    NNantm^'  r„        <;Nen  is  undrrsfandablr.  but  don  t  ><,u  th.nk  that  ,s  «o.nK  pretty  (ar^  I 

crrtani!)  uouldn  t  do  anything  Id  regret  later      ^  } 
c.  Vou  want  then,  to  suffer  Ht  your  hand  just  as  they  w.ade  ><ni  suffer  af  theirs 
d^  After  all  that  I  eim  see  where  »t  would  be  reall>-  safisfyu.g  f„  see  fhe.n  suffer 

e  .Has  anyone  else  ever  crossed  you  hke  that:  m  busnu'ss.  an-on^  your  Mends,  ^^■heo 
>ou  were  a  kid  m  schoolf* 


.25.  Girl.  ag%  28. 

•t  ,ust  lookecJ  at         Vhe'.sri  t  soattract^e  as  1  C.v  She  .sn  t  s.na.t  And  she  has  no  style, 
nd  I  asked  nnsHr  How  d6es  she  foohso  many  people-  U  hy  canT  they  see  through  that 

u  aN  sh<-  <loes- things,  and  I  c  an  t  stand  it  It  ,nst  makes  me  sic  k  She  has  e^  erN  thing  \  want 
She.  got  mv  ,o b  ^She  g<.  B.ll  -  to<,k  hiin  right  awa>  from  me.  And  thc>n  deiiu-d  it  U  hen  I 
l»nt  .t  t.,  h,.r,  I  M.St  told  her  uh.if  I  thought  and  she  ;aid.  Tm  s(,ny  "  Hut.  uHI.  I  ll  shcm 


.  Is  sfu-  pretty  nHichJike  the  ofhtT^girls  w  .fh  w  honr  y«,u  ve  been  throu  u  in  c-ontaety 
b    ^ou  to  l  thai  she  aJways  gefvNvhaf  > on  really  .should  have. 

<     If  M..„uK  to  „u.  as  If  T^>t.  re  takinu- a,  prett>  strong  attitude  agau.st  lu-r.  U  e  all  have'' 
prt  Midurs  agimi.st  people,  buf.;-th«  N  seldom. -if, ever,  do  tis  an>  good     '  / 

d      '>•' ^  V  Jj<)t  a  c.aseK>f  prairj.  (/if  fashKuu.d  ic.al6us>  brought  on  by  luMUg  throwrt'.nto 
t..c  f  w  ith  so.Mf-one  possibly  a  hftk  n'lore  capalSle  and'sliekW  fhan'yoursell. 

you.ve.fuKi  sr.^.e.n>u«h^treatnient;iromJ,er  She  might  .s.ee  it  different^. 
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^The  l&7^Af}flual  Handbook  Fot Group  FacilUatvrs 


(oSO 


Your  Helping  R«latlonfhlp  Inventory  Scor«t 

4 

^oiir  profile  nl  s(  orf s  (»n  thr  first  pH^i'  of  this  form  allows  yon  to  (Oiiipare  yourselt  to  th(* 
ri  sponsrs  ot  2^M)  coiinsrlors  I  hi'  solid  hori/ofUal  line  represents  the  scores  of  the  hypo- 
thctical  .iveraKe  counselor,  unci  the  clotted  lines  contain  the  nnddic*  fifty  percent  of  coun- 
selors 

A  low  score  indicates  a  preference  for  a  gi\eii  wa>  of  responding  to  sonieoite  are 
(r\mK  to  helj).  and  a  Ingh  scoieYhows  ^  lack  of  |)reference  for  a  Kiven  response  mode.  The 
.i\(i.iKc  counselor  reports  his  preference  in  the  order  appearing  on  the  graph,  that  is 
I  luiersfandinK.  IVobing,  Interpretive,  Supporti\e,  and  hl\'alnati\e 

A  general  description  of  each  of  the  response  modes  appears  belo\s : 

V  Ihulerstandifi^i^  A  res|)t)nse  t(*nden(  y  which  indicates  that  the  ( onnst  lor's  intent  is 
to  tc'spotui  in  a  manner  which  asksjhe  client  whether  the  counselor  nnderstands  what  the 
(  Ih»o(  is  "saying/  how  the  c:lient  **feels"  about  it,  Kow  it  "strikes  '  the  client,  how  the 
cljt  nt    se(*s    it.  I  his  IS  the  Hogerian  reflection-of-feeling  approach 

P  —  Prohinfi  A  response  tendency  which  indicates  that  the  counselor  s  intent  is  to 
gather  further  information,  provoke  further  discussion  along  a  ceiitfth  line,  to  (juer\ .  He 
in  soi\ie  \\  ay  implies  that  the  client  ought  to  or  might  pr^^fitahly  cie\  elop  or  discuss  a  point 
fnrth<T 

l-  lutcrpretive,  A  res|)onse  tenclene>  which  indicates  that  the  counselor's  intent  is  to  < 
teach,  to  impart  jneaning  to  the  client,  to  shi^w  him.  lie  in  sonu*  way  implies  \shat 
client  might  or  ought  to  think.  h<)we\er  grossly  or  suhtK  -  ^ 

S~Hupportive,  A  response  tendt*ncy  which  indicates  that  the  counselor's  intent  is  to 
reassure,  to  !(»dnc*e  the  client  s  intensity  of  feeling,  to  pact!)'  lie  in  some  \\a>  luiplies  that 
the  Calient  uvnl  not  feel  the  wa>  he  does. 

Evaluative,  A  response  t tendency  which  indicates  that  the  counselor  has  made  a 
judgment  of  relatise  goodness,  appropriateness,  effectiveness.  rightnesv^He  in  some  way 
implies  w  hat  the  client  might  or  ought  to  do.  however  grossly  or  s'Obtly. 

Scorers  al)o\e  the  75th  percentile  indicate  that  you  show  ffiore  preference  than  the 
j\<Tag<*  connsplor  for  those  ways  of  responding  to  clie  nts.  vScores  below  the  25th  percentile 
show  that^>  ()\i  e.\presstHl  less  prefer<*nce  for  those  response  styles. 

It  is  important  to  bcMr  in  mind  that  these  are  \imilarit>  comparisons,  and  tlie\  do  not 
sugg<*st  w  hether  you  might  be  effective  in  your  helping  relationships. 
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LP  AA-111-5 
PROBLEM  SOLVING/DECISION 
MAKING  PROCESS 


PART  11  -  TEAOIING  GUIDE 
INTRODUCTION  (5  Min) 


ATTENTION 


Moat  of  tha  laauaa  that  coma  to 
tha  EOT  Of flea  ara  problems  that  < 
althar  Individuals  or  Institutions 
fallad  to  daal  with  effcctlvaly. 
The  simpler  tha  problem,  the  easier 
It  will  be  to  find  a  solution.  This 
Involves  ev«ryday  skills  of  coimnunl- 
cmtlona     Host  complex  Issues »  espe- 
cially those  of  a  social  or  political 
nature »  may  require  too  re  advanced 
skilJLs  of  problem  resolution* 


MOTIVATION 

^le     ProblsQ  solving  Is  nothing  new 
to  the  Social  Actions  career  field. 
It  is  Inherent  in  the  responsibility 
to  generate  social  change* 

2.    For  any  given  problem  there  are 
a  vide  variety  of  solutions »  each 
%flth  different,  aspects  that  may 
effect  the  problem  one  way  or  another^ 

3*    A  probrem  solving  model  is  a 
very  general  method  of  resolving 
isfuese    A  model  is,  not  intended 
to  spply  to  each  and  every  case 
that  you  will  come  across  but^  it 
does  provide  guidelines  which  you 
will  certainly  find  helpful*  / 


>>> 


OVERVIEW 

1  *  Cover  the  lesson 
with  the  ^lass* 


■  ( 

>bjectiv4s 


2«    Developr  the  lesson  chronology* 


TRANSITION 


L#t*B  b«gin  by  looking  at  a 
typical  problem  aolvlnj;  model. 


BODY   (2  hour»  A  i  Mlnut 


PRliSENTATION 

5  a .     CRITERION  OBJECT^: :  Given 
Information  about  problem  solving^ 
select  the  parts  of  a  typical  prob- 
lem solving  nodel.  Identify  the 
coimon  mistakes  made  by  problem 
solvers^  and  Identify  the  conditions 
that  enhance  effective  problem  solv- 
Inc. 


1  .  '  Explain  that  the  problem  solving 
process  Is  especially  useful  when 
confronted  with  the  more  serious 
Issues.     For  example: 


a«     Serious  incidents ^  domitory 
polarization        a  large  scale  or,, 
base  wide  Interracial  conflicts. 

b.     Managing  ineffect/ve  EOT 
off leap    where  personality . con- 
flicts interfere  with  effective 
programs. 

2  .     Elements  of  problem  solving 
process. 


a. 


issues . 


Define  the  ptoblem, 
(1)     Determine  specific 


(2)     Assess  where  each 
«party  stands  on  issue. 

*    *      >    (3)     Before  projjress  can 
bo  matle  toward  a  aolution^  the^e 
should  be  agreement  6n  what  the 
problem  is*  ' 


41. 


2 


(A)     S<;jn«>tltD«ii  th«  problera» 
A«  £ir«t  defined,  la  r^ot  the  real 
iteaue  at  all.     (Example  optional: 
For  exaaple,  the  Airman 'a  ciub  at 
Baae  X  haa  declined  to  the  point 
wtiere  It  la  losing  money.     It  la 
aaeumed  people  didn't  want  a  club 
eo  the  solution  la  to  close  the 
club,     the  real  problem,  may  have 
been  the  quality  of  entertainment 
and  aa  a>  aecondary  result  there  was 
poor  utillxatlon.) 

b.     Collect  data, 

(1)    Purpose  Is  to  get  enough 
Infora^tlpn  so  alternative/choices 
on  solution  can  be  developed  and  con- 
sidered » 

^  (2)     Data  Includes:  reports, 

•tatistlca.  Interviews,  complain^ 
fllas^  etc. 

» 

(3)     Data  sources  should  be 
rellat^le. 


c.     Analyze  and  consider  alterna- 
tives. 

»■-■''■ 

V        (IX    Brainstorming  -  a  "good 
techNlque  for  "(Ictennlnlng  solutions. 
Involves  several  simple  steps.. 

(a)    SetVa,  time  limit 
(api^roxlroately  30.mlnufes  to  an  hour). 

(W    bealgnate  a  parson 
aa  the  recorder, 

(c)     Generate  aa  many 
ideas  as  possible  within  thjj  limit. 

)  (<*)    Accept  all  Ideas 

without  eva;tuaCion  or  criticism  at  ^ 

(«)    Evaluate  each  idea 
whaii  the  ^session  is  over. 


(2)  UiscuBB  and  ovaXuattr 
proB  and  cons  as  well  as  Iliniting 
factors!  *  •  ' 

(a)  Time 

(b)  Regulations  floims- 
times  limits  must  be  set  on  the 
possible  solutions*    For  exawpls,  the 
possible  solutions  to  alleviating  harm- 
ful dormitory  polarization  mny  have  to 
satisfy  the  cpnsnander's  posKnlon,  A^r 
Force  Regulat/ions  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonnel., 

(c)  Costs 


(d)  Available^  resources 

(e)  Resistance  to  change 

d.     Select »  plan  and  itmpXement  action. 

(1)     Whlctf^of  the  possible 
dolution^ls  tost  likely  to  succeed?  ' 
Select  it? 


(2)     Devetlpp  a  plan  of  llnpleroenta- 


tlon. 


^      (a)    How  -^  peoplf ,  resources, 
^"^^       ]  I 

(b)    When  -  set  priorities, 
sequence  o(  events^ 

(%)     Imp l^Vient^;  take  action,^ 

e.     Evaluate  program/ act :b5n.  . 

(1)    -Develop  criteria /for  suc- 
cess -  one  measure  of  succese  be 
to  ask  if  any  new  problerpli  have  developed. 


^  (2) 


Collect  dat^ feedback 


evaluate  ag^alnst  crlt;erlrt. 

(3)    If  satisfactory  may  want 
to  iQonitor,  results  periodlcafly.^ 


.  1 


07. 


i 


.  *  'AW,-*'  ■ 


\  ERJCi 


(4)    If  not  satisfactory  - 
start  at  stsp  #1  and  go  through 
process  agalil.     Following  ar«  some 
quttstlons  which  niay  help  you  re-* 
sv«luats  ea^h  stsp': 

(a)  Was  problsn 

'  correctly  and  completely  defined? 
^j^Optlbnal  sxanple:     In^the  case  of 
the  Alnnen's  Club  mentioned  earlier, 
after  the  cosnander  closed  the  club 
for  lack  of  utilisation,  the  Senior - 
Alrnan  Advisor,  ssveral  first  ser- 
geants and  cpmander  received  coin> 
plaints  about  why  iilrnen  had  no  club 
on  the  Installation.     It  wpuld  bt: 
necessary  In  this  case  to  begin  prob- 
lem clarification  again.) 

(b)  Was  prqibleni  correctly 
defined  but  solution  In  error?  (Optional 
example:    Tl»e  Airmen's  Club  was  losing 
money,  «ntertalnnent  was  the  problem^ so 
the  commander  and  club  manager  decided 

to  have  more  live  cjjjntry  and*  western 
bands  contractsdj^Jnowever,  what  was 
rs^ly  %jant«d^y  the  younger  airmen 
wer«  llv¥  ^oCd,  Rock,  and  Latin  bands.) 

(c)  Were  problem. and  3 
solution  correct  but  Implementation  not 
properly  carried  out?    (Optional  examplo: 
In  out  Alrm«n*s  Club,  listed  above.  Soul 
band  was  contracted  but  Soul  only  on 
Wednesday  night  -  no  weekends.    So  dif- 
ficult to  . stay  but  lata  and  feel  good 

for  work  the  next  day.)     (Second  examplu: 
A  conoander  decided  that  the  best  method 
of  reducing  the  a»ount  of  shaving ~wsl vers 
on  ths  Installation  and  at  ths  asme  time 

<^ Insuring  good,  squitabls  nsdlcslit  treat- 
ment for  all  personnel,  was  to  Initiate 
a  Pseudo folliculitis  Barbas  Clinic.  Aftsr 
ths  nsw  clinic  opened,  supsrvlsors  In 
several  squadrons  ordered  thalr  personnel 
wltl^  a  baard  problem  to  shave  Immediately. 
Thla  cauasd  several  parsons \skin  to  be~ 
coma  Irritatad  and  rsqulrad  medical 
attention.'    Clinic  patsonnsl  wsrs  upset 
because  It  meant  Instead  of  helping  some 
psopls  keep  their  P.n.  problem  under 
control,  they  now  had  to  treat  acute 

.  P.B.  iiyttptoaa  for  several  patients.  The 
affected  personnel  ware  also  upaSt. 
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The  conoiander  had  to  **regroup**  aiid 
return  to  Step  !•     Ultimately  the 
clinic  vae  eetabllehed  after  the 
coonander*e  staff  was  thoroughly 
educated  about  the  purpose  of  the 
clinic.)  wr^ 

(d)  (  T-lc 
and  reevaluate •  ^ 


Take  new  actions 


3.     Connon  als takes  made  by  problem 
solvers  that  make  th^  , process  In- 
effective. 

Developlng^a  solution 
AEFORE  the  problem  Is  accurately 
defined.  / 

(1)  Tendency  to  bypass 
piroblecv  definition  step  and  not  > 
collect  enough  Initial  data  1^^ 
ord^r  to  adequately  define  the 
basic  problem. 

(2)  By  not  taking  time  t^ 
define  basic  problem^  ayroptoms  are 
uncovered  and  mistakenly  thought  to 
HE  the  problem  rather  than  Indicators, 


^     b.    Taking  action  before  analysis 
of  Initial  data  Is  completed.  At 
^laai|t  two  problems  can  resuj^t  from 
this  action. 

(1)     Problem  never  gats 
properly  da fined. 

..^  ^ 

<2)    Ho  clear-cut  solution 
la  developed;' a  shotgun  effect  occurs  - 
several  actipna  are  takan  arotmd  pe- 
riphery of  problem  but  basic  situation 
Is  never  addressed.  . 

c.    Problem  solvers  and  conse- 
quently the  procasa  becomes  too  rigid.  ^ 
Different  perspactlyas^  ^specially  from  ^ 
**but alders j^ldlscouraged  or  j^ored.O 


d»    .4vold  action      Tlu^rf  are 
wjuiy  x%^%o^i  yl^r  paopl«  iaiiy!|#anV. 
to  avoid  action.    Lls^sd  baldv  ara 
tw6  raasons.    ^    *  „ 

(1)    Keep  at«.^)M  quo  b«caus« 
loay  encou«t«r  more -and  dlffttrafit/ 
new  p rob 1 SIM  If  w«  Inplanfnt  it. 
^Opcloiul  «xaapl«:    The  boat  ;way  to 
Improve  relaclone  In  a  aquadilon  nay 
b«  to  reaove  the  flrkt  aergeant,  who 
haa  Ideaa  about^  ndlltary  life  which 
have  been,  aa  a  whole,  daaalfled  aa 
"brown  ahoe"  and  long  ago  abandoned. 
But  If  thla  aergeant  la  rewved,  the 
action  nay  be  n«^tlvtly  Interpreted 
byv  other  sergeants. ).  * 

.(2)    May  l^obse  track  of  iMue  - 
define  prob-len  —  and  become  engrossed 
In  the  PROCESS  OP  DEFINING  problem. 
In  other  words,  clarification  and 
exa^natlon  of  the  problen  My  becoM 
the  end  ratheit:  tban  the  means.    Following  / 
are  ways  action  can  be  avoided  and  the 
process  of  defining  becomes  the  end 
product:    ,     i  ^  '       '  * 

'  ^ (a)     Endless  studies  on 
poverty  often  repeat  analysis  of  the 
sane  problem  with  the  saap,  solutions 
offered. 

(b)    Constant  referral  of 
an  Item  to  a  committee  for  action  keepe 
the  item  "in  the  system"  and  np  action 
need  be  taken.  ,  . 


A  ■  ... 


Cc)  Continual  argimant  or 
"rap  sasslons"  with  no  Qutcoma  o^^^pIii^K 
for  action. 


4e  Condltiona  thab  enhanca  affactl^a 
problan  aolvlnge 


c 


-st> 


-  V 
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Ihm  taodel  rcqulree  adequate 
cotomltm^nt  to  vork  on  the  problem 
(O|)tlonal  •xampla;    Qultt  oft«n 
•ofiia  ••rvlcc  kg^nclM  are  accused 
of  parfonaing  a  taak  but  at  the  same^ 
tlma  not  being  committed  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  problem  which  the 
agency  la  designed  to  alleviate.) 

\  b«  Adequate  definition  of  the 
prdblem  la  a  neceaaary  condition.  ' 

(1)  thorough  analysis  is 
needed  to  develop  the  problem. 

(2)  '  Nev  perspectives  on  the 
probleni  will  emerge  as  analysis 
continues. 

_  * 

c.    People  who  feel  the  problem 
must  be  Involved  in  the  process. 


(1)  If  it  Is  impractical/  to 
involve  thos^  that  surfaced  the  i>rob- 
lem»  at  least  keep  them  Informed. 

(2)  Involving  those  that 
feel  the  problem  jnay  be  eapeci^lly 
helpful  in  the  analysis  of  potential 
solutions. 


d.    ^Idenfify  factors  of  the 
problem  vhicn  are  under  your  control 


,  r.s.  ... 


(1)  Take  responsibility  for 
what  you  control  and  do  aomethlnf^ 
about .  / 

(2)  Go  to  appropriate  OPR" 
that  has  control  over  other  factors. 

e*    Developn¥dnt  and  consultation 
with  all  resourcea  that  impact  on  the 
problenf.     ^  , 

f  •  '  Share    decision  making  as^ 
ttuch  as  feasible* 
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t  (1)     Involve  as  much  as 

pdisible  all  the' people  that  will 
be  involved  in  the  reaolutlon. 


(2)    Participative  decision 
making  doaa  not  Imply  thAt  all  people 
are  In  agreement  but^  that  aXI  fuin  #3^ 
proas  Che^r  feelings  on  ^he  appropriate 
aeas  oi  the  decision  and  perhaps  com* 
prpmlae  with  the^r  reservations. 

J  EVALUATION 

!•     Describe  the  process  (of  "btaln-  • 
stortalng". 

2  •     When  does  the  problem  solving 
process  become  too  rigid? 

3«     Wliat  are  some  examples  of  the  * 
^tendency  to  a^ld  action? 

4«    Under  what  circumstances  would 
it  be  infeaslble  to  involve  those 
who  surfkced  t)ie  problem  in  its 
solution. 


V 
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TRANSITION 


Tlio  problem  aolvlag  techniques  weW^ 
been  dlecueelng  have  been  In  the  con-^ 
text  of  group  decisions «    There  Is  s 
subtle  connection  between  our  leadiSr- 
ehlp  style  and  hov  ve  work  In  (;roups« 
Most  uf  .  us  have  a^  leadership  style  and 
^that  style  will  affec^  how  we  make 
decisions ^  on  our  own  and  li^ groups* 
Thtee  basic  stylee  will  be  considered: 
Autocratic  ^  one  person  tells  or  donY- 
Ina^es.     Democratic  -  Interest  of 
people  considered  and  Is-au^  voted  on« 
LalssAz,  falre  -  noninterference »  allow 
people  io  do  as  they  choose*  Before 
we  get  to  the  decision  making  process^ 

let's  consider  what  things  you  may  need 
to  ^take  Into  account  before  determining 
which  process  to  use. 


5b*     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:    Given  In- 
j^ormatlon  on  decision  roaklpg  process » 
correctly  Identify  the ^consequences 
which  can  occur  from  the  use  of  these 
processee* 


1*  Explain  that  the  appropriateness 
of  the  dec lei on-making  process  needs 
to  consider  I 


The  amount  of  time  available* 
b.    The  patft  history  of  the  group* 


c«  The  kind  of  task  being  dis- 
cussed* 


d'*  The  kind  of  climate  th^ 
group  wants  to  establish* 


2.  Identify  the  slx^ decision-making 
processes*' 

a*  ^  Declslonf'^iude  by  laqk  of  ^ 
response*  **plop"*     uie  floors  of  ^ 
*most  group  meetings  are  completely 
covered  With  '*plops*'. 
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(1)  T»il«  Ib  th«  most  lu- 
•  ffactlv*  gtou^  decislon-ruiklnu 
process.  , 

(2)  AH  Ideiitt  which  h«v« 

.  hmmn  by-p«ss#d  (to  which  no  Mmber 
hM  rMpondMl)  r«sdlt  ih  a  connon  7 
decision  not  to  support  th«A« 

D«clslont  by  authority  rula 
(buraaucraclaa) • 

(1)  Povar  structure^  witl^  a 
chairparson  la  highly  afflclant^  but 
la  not  nacaaaarlly  eCjfactlve« 

(2)  Dapanda  011  llatanlng 
and  Intagratlng  capablllt^lea  of 
tha  chalrparaon« 

(3)  May  produca  (and  usually 
doaa)  mlnlmuB  amount  of  Involvament 
which  can  undarmina  tha  Implan^nta- 
tion  phaaa. 

c.  Declsloq  by  minority. 

S)    S«lf~«uthorlz«d  (by  chair- 
person or  any  ochsr  ttsmbsr  of  the  groi^p) ; 
offer  suggestions  and  then  shift  Inns-' 
(ll«tely  Into  action  before  any  other  ^ 
alternative- can  be  considered. 

.   (2)    "Hand  clasp.**    Two  oendbers 
of  the  group  simultaneously  support  an 
Idea,  and  their  enthuslasn  overwhelms 
' the  group. 

(3)  .A  coalition  supports  and 
pushes  through  their  suggestions.  If 
ncL^ other  viable  solutions  are  offered, 
or  If  other  members  remain  silent,  the 
coalli^lon*s  suggestion  dominates. 

d.  /bsiplslon  by  majority  rule'. 

(1)  .Voting  and/or  polling. 

(2)  The  "democratic^*  method; 
but  cin  create  "win-lose"  situations 
vhich  affect  the.,,^lementatloo  of  the  ^ 

,deejMlon. 


11 
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(3)    The  mlnbrlty  m*y  fcol: 

^  («)     Iti8ufh.cittnt  tlfn« 

waa. glv«n  for  discussion. 


(b)     Next  time,  wu'll 


win  I 


V 


Dttclsioii  by  consensu* 


(1) 


OneXof  the  most  •flec- 


tlv€  but  ite>st  tliM--con8uming  de- 
cision-making processes. . 

(2)  Consensus  is  iiot  una- 
aifld.t]r^  .  but  a  situation  where  In 
everyone  in  the  group  feels  he/she 
Ims  had  a  fair  chance  to  Influence 
the  decision*    Members  who^do  not  ^ 
take  the  ^Jority  alternative  under^ 
stand  It  clearly  and  are  prepared  to 
support  it.    TIm  needed  for  all^ 
■embers  to  state  their  opposition 
and  carel^ul  listening  by.  others  to 
tmderstand  minority  alternations. 

(3)  Not  all  decisions  ' 
varri^nt  this  time-consuming  procesb. 

f.     Decision  by  unanimous  con- 
sent •  .  ^ 

(1)     Perfect,  but  rarely 
achievable. 


(2)  It  Is  not  always  neces- 
rary^  and. Is  probably  highly  ineffi- 
cient. .  ' 


.  (3)    The  group  may  be^sett/lng 
too  high  a  standard  for  itself. 


i"  .. 


3.  '  Emphailsf  that  a  group  daclslon 
would  be  to  decide  on  what  method 
to  use  jfor  what  kind  of  task,  and 
In  %Hiat  kind  of  situation. 


."1 


•  •  .'.I.I- .*  t. 


a«    lh«  IttHiler^  or  chalrperuon: 
iiiay  feel  threatened  by  Huch  dls- 
cunalon^  believing  he/she  will  lone 
control  of  the  group* 

b*    Thoae  proceiiureB  do  not 
iiiiply  a  disorderly  comiQunication 
process »  but  enUanci  tlie  communi- 
cation flow,  involvrment  of  the  ^ 

« 

manbera^  and  the  group  atmosphere* 


EVALUATION 

1  •    vn^at  factors  need  to  be  con- 
sidered when  deciding  what  type 
of  deciliion-^aklng  process  to  use 
in  a  group? 

^  .^2.    Wliich  decislon-naklng  process 
is  the  nost  time-consuming?  ^  " 


APPLICATION/ EVALUATION  ^ 

1.    E^^p/aiti  the  force  -  field  analysis. 

a*     Draw  the  model  on  the  chalk- 
board* ^ 


b.     Give  examples  of  force 


(1)  DcmonHtrnte-  the  present 
^  level  thcfoiry* 

(2)  Show  that  some  forces  ma> 
have  greater  strength  than  others* 

(3)  Explain  that  soma  forces 
can  be  on  either  9±dn\  and  at  times 
change  dlrectiot>* 

2  *    Kemar  Report:     Seeking  Consensus 
/lijiercisa*     (W3  A-lII-2-8)  (Hours  1  &  2). 

St     (Hour  1)    Divide  studants.  ^ 
ipto  groups  and  kxplain  the  goals 
of  Cha  axetclae:  '  '  « 


\ 


) 


(1)    To  compare  the  results 
of  individual  daciaion^9aking  with 
the  raaulta  of  group  daclalon  makings 


\ 


'\  (2)    To  t;euerate  data*  to 

\  liiscusB  declBion^making  patterns  In 
\aak  nroupa.  ^ 

sb.     Distribute  the  Kcrner  Report 
Individual  Worksheet  and  Inform  stu- 
dents \liat  thsy( have  20  minutes  to 
convlct\the  task*.    (WS  A-lII-2-8). 
After  30  ^nutes  ant>ounce  that  a 
ranking  must  be  made  by  the  total 
^roup  consensus. 

c.     Distribute  the  Kemet  Re|>ort 
GroOp  Exercise  (WS  A-III-2-9)  and 
read  the  following  Instrucpions : 


iJlj 


(1)  IifBlvlduals  are  not 
to  change  any  answers  on  their 
individual  fheets  as  a  result^of 
group  dec is ion i 

(2)  A  member\^f*  the  group 
is  chosen  as  recorder  and  ranks  the 
Croup  Worksheet  as  consensus  is 
reachjed  for  each  item. 


\ 


CONCLUSION  (10  Min)  "\ 


SUMMARY 

We  have  looked  at 


a.     A  problem  solving  model. 

b«.    Common  application  ercors. 

c.     Conditions  ti\At  favor  the 
process 

Decision  making  processes. 

e*  Cortsequences  of  these  pro- 
cesses* 

■v 
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KEMOTIVATION 

RaMnbsr.^at  th«  problem  solving 
■od«l  la  Jvi t  that,  a  npdal.  >lt 
raqulraa  liitalllgant  application 
In  ordar'  to  ba  uaeful*    It  raqulraa 
paraonnal'to  raallza  that  It  takaa 
Qpre  than  ona  peraon  to  auccaasfully 
raaolva  a  problem. . 


ASSIQ4MENT 


bb5 


Instruct  studsnt  to  revlctv  the  material « 


CLOSURE 


Offer  aaalatance  to  students. 


( 


APPMCATIOH 

PROUUiM  SOLVING  USIN':  THE  FORCE  FIKLD, ANALYSIS 

INSTRUCTIONS  J 

U     Identify  the  prohUn*  frotn  th«  Itet  you  (ircparea  darlnr,  Introduction  , 
to  Problem  Solving.  ' 

1  The  Rtoup  nmy  refer  to  the  opUn.tJ.on  of  Force  Field  Analyjia  which  , 
h;e  bllen'^^LI^d  for  guid«.c.,  however  the  following  factor,  ate  note- 

worthy:  ,  \     ^  "  \  ' 

a.  Eech  group  will  fir-t  brilWetbrm  aod develop  a  list  of  helping. 

and  hindering  jEorces  impacting  on- the  problem.  v,^>5»r 

b.  After  Hle^^elbping  the  llet ,  each  ferpu^  .wilr^e^^de       f  Jf^^^. 
they  ian  clfenge  or  modify.  «.d-.those  forc.'s  that  .re  Out  of  ^^•J^^f^J^i;^ 
(NOTE:    We  »i.t'*dju9t  to  those  forces  that  we  cannot  alte^r  or  control,  imd 
adapt  and  alter  those  that  can  bic.) 

•  c.  feach  group  will^fVilop  some.  iiW^  , 
of  forcM*  ^  - 

3.'   Instructor  will  inform  groups  how M^ich  time'  th^y  have  to  compliit^  task.  , 
The  iroup  ii  to  select  an  individual  tv  report  to  the  total  grotfp  ^^^^J'^ 
analysis  of  helping  and  hindering  force.  *nS  their  suggestions  for \^pps it tve 


4» 


ADDITIONAL.  INFORMATION:  indiyidu||i  may  utillzii'  training  #ld.  t4>  cJ^jMfy 
their  presentations.  '  f  "-o^ 


V 

1. 


FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 


,  PURPOSE:    Facilitate  undttratanidlng  of  complax  forc^a  Influencing  events 
(Itidlvli^ual,  group,  organisation)  and:  to  plan  change. 

FORCE:     Idea  of  how  fDovaaient  starts*  stops,  changes 
— Dynaalc  concept 
•  -^-Cauaal  concapt 

'Psyclio logical  Forces:     Influences  on  behavior 


FIi{lJ):     1.    Many  Forces  at  once  ^ 

2."    Moife  than  one  direction — oppositional 
'  3.    ^ry  in  strength 


OZ 


Complex  of- 


Driving. 
POSITIVE 


Contpelllng. 


Facilitating. 
FORCES  


\ 


Present . 
Level  of  Effectiveness 


QUASI 
STATIONARY 
EQUILIBRIUM 


10 


-Comp 


8? 

lex  of 


<Rest raining 

NEGATIVE 
■Repelling  ,  ^ 


-Inhibiting 
•  FORCES 


INDUCE  CHANGE  BY: 

r.  Increalie  strength"  or  number  of  DRIVING  FORCES  (Helping  or  Forces 
For ) .  . 

,  *  ■  - 

2.  Decrease  strength  or  number  of  RESTRAINING  FORCES  (Hindering  or 
Forces  Against).   ^  -  \  " 

3,  Coabiniatlon  of  1  and  2.  ^ 


AH  EXAMPLE  Ot  FORCE  FJEiS~ANALYS1S  FOR  bRCANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  IS  ON  THE 
pCT  PACE.   ,  .       .  ^ 


/ 


EXAMPLE  OF  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 


L»vl  of  Dally  Production 

FORCES  FOR         '  ,  FORCES  AGAINST 

Presaur*  from  suparvlsor  1.    Vtork«r»  real«tanc«  to  being 

bossed  around. 

Desire  to  look  good  to  bosses,  2.    Group  standards  against 

get  promoted.  "scabbing" 

Desire  to  earn  more  under  en  3.    Worker  doesn't  care  about 

Incentive  plan  product. 

ik.     Feeling  of  inadequacy. 
STEPS  IN  PROBLEM  SOLVING  USING  THE  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYl^ISt 

Select  criterion  behavior,  e.g.,  participation  -  DEFINE  PROBLEM 
Gyrate  lists  of  contributing  forces-  -  DATA  COLLBCTION-BRAINSTROMING 
Evaluate  relevanca,  strength,  meaningfulnees  of  forces  V  FORCES  FOR  or 
FORCES  AGAINST 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY  of  changing  ahy  particular  force.^;,  REDEFINING  PROBLEM 
DECIDE  ON  PARTICULAR  POINT  OR  POINTS  OF  INTERVENTIOl*.  Which 
force  or  set  of  forces  should  I  try  to  alter?  > 

Detailed  analysis  of  selected  forces-new  FORCE  FIELD  ANA^SIS  to 
underatand  the  particular  points  of  Intervention  in  mifpi^fitail:  How 
nay  it  ba  adhered?    (Rapaat  1-5  above.) 

Develop  methods  of  Influencing,  and  changing,  lnte^^ventlons  into  the 
system. 

Select  arttt  apply  particular  Interventions. 
Evaluate  effecrlveneas  of  intervantions . 
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Social  Actions  Training  Branch  ^  HO  3ALR73A30A/3dLR7361A/ 

Lackland  Air  Force  Bane ,  Texns  30ZR736AA-11I-5-7 
^  ^  26  May  1978  " 

PROBLEM  SOLVING/DECISION  MAKING  PROCESS 

INTRODIJCTTON  ,    .  '  - 

Most  of  the  Issues  that  come  to  the  EOT  Office  are  problems  that  either 
Individual  a  or   Inst  Iti^t-ions  tailed  to  deal  with  effectively.     The  simpler 
the  problem*  the  eaUler  It  will  be  to  find  a  aolutldn.    Thla  involves 
evi^ryday  skllla  of  comrikunlcat  ion .     More  compltex  lasiic*  may  requlr^  nfore 
advanced  akllls  of  problem- resolut Ion .  ,  .  . 

/  ■      K     .  .        .  -  ' 

A  major  concern,  probably  one  of  the- more  important  issues  in 
interpersonal,  group,  and  organizational  functioning.   Is:    ."How  ar<> 
^  decision^  made?.'^    This  question  is  sometimes  overlooked   In  our  various 

groups  tKat  we  are  involved  in,  auch  as  the  amalU  group  that  you  are 
in  now,  or  the  working  group . back  at  your  office.     Many  of  us  are 
^  prone  to"  focus  on  the  big  decision  and  Ignor  on  not  even  be  "observant  ♦ 

^    of  the  mXnot  decision  which,'  in  effect,  hav^  irfore  Immediate  Impact  "c^n 
our  lives .  ^  *  ,    \^  -.\  • 

♦ 

'^"i^re  are  many  different  way$  to  make  desiclons  in  a  group. 
Whether  one  decision  making  proce#^  Is  better  than  another  is  a  com- 
^.     plejjc  queetlon.     It  i^  Important  that  we  do  not  judge  too  quickly  the  . 
'     appropriateness  of^^lir  decision  making  ptpcedures.     More  important 
is  that  ye  recognize  groups  mak6  deciaions  and  that  there  are\  par- 
ticular tonsequenoes  depending  on  the  particular  decision  making 
process.  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS  »  v 

ly   E^ch  group  memlSer  is  tp^read  the  following  articles  prior  ta  tie  Problem 
Solving/Decision  Making  Process  Lecture/Group  Hours. 

/  '  ^  4 

a.  Kurt  Lewin's  "Force  Field  Analysis" 

b.  Criteria  of  -Ef f Ictlve  Goal-Setting:     The  SPIRO  Mod^l 

«  „  ■  ■' 

2.    During  the  Group  Process  Hours, group  members  will  participate  In  the 
Fprte-Fleld  Analysis^     Individual  Problem,  Solving  Exercise.    Further  guid- 
^ce  and  Instriictiof^  will  be  gi^en.,    A  review  of  the  following  instrumenta/ 
Inforlaatlon  will  be  helpful  in  facilitating  the  group  process  on  problem 
solvlijg:  ^  /  ' 

a.    Diagram  of  Force  Field  Analysis/ Inducing  Change 


^ — - 


b.     Steps  in  Problem.  Solving  Using  the  Fo^ce  Fieia  Analysts 

■   ■  .A 


Supercedes  HO  A-III-2-7»  Decision  Making  Prpcess,  May  197; 
and  HO-A-IV-2-29,  Problem  Solving  Process  Oct  1977 
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KURTLEWIN'S  '  \  I  j 
"FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS"  ^ 


Chun^e  in  a  K^oup  or  an  ^organization  int  ans  <  sstntially  an  ulteraUon  in  the  wiiiV  things  get 
done  in  the  system  It  may  mean  changes  in  compensation  methods,  saley  and  production 
levels,  leadership  styles,  or  interpersonal  functioning,  among  others  Kurt  Lewfn's  Force 
*  Field  Analysis  provides  a  framework  for  problem-solving  and  for  iipplomenting  planned 
change  efforts  around  a  wide  range  of  group  anci  organi/^tional  issues.  By  way  of  review- 
,  ing  Lewin  s  concepts,  this  paper  dMs^ik^'^  how  a  giwJM^f^  managerii  applied  the  method 
when  .^ey  met  to  discuss  their  eff^i\'eness  as  a  uKffk  team, 

In,  talking  tQ  .eih^)  other,  thdSroup  members  «oon  recognised  that  their  day-to-day 
effectixeness  and  their  ability  to|Pprove  it  were  hampered  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
felt  free  to"^  con  front  each  other  on  Relevant  task  and  interpersonal  issues.  Having  agreed 
that  they  needed  Yo  talk  mdte  openly  w  ith  each  other,  each  individual  member  rtow  waited 
for  someone  else  t^^'ln*  open."  Nhich  of  the  ffustratipn  with  this  technique  was  k)on  surn- 
mari/wi  in  the  ciue-<tion^"\\ Vv  c  an  t  w  e  change  Hie  w^v  we  w  ork  together?". 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  ^  *  . 

At  first  the  reason  for  nuy  change"  sremed  to  be  "that's  ju5t  th^  way  things  are,"  but  as 
the  managers  looke^d  more  dt^eply  at  the  climate  in  which  they  were  operating,  they  identi- 
fied some  factors  or  pressures  that  strongly  supported  changes  in  the  direction  of  more 
openness:  (a)  the  team  meirnhi^rs  wanted  to  perform  effectively  for  the  sake  of  their  ow  n 
careers  as  well  as  the  good  of  the^organization:  (b)  they  wer^  functionally  interdependent 
and  had  (to  work  together  to  ac  complish  their  goals;  (c)  jherl?  were  existing  work  related 
problems  that  were  having  an  impact  on  effectiveness  (for  example,  responsibility  without 
authoritA'  and  unclear  job  definitions):  (d)  some  interpersonal  tension  already  •  existed  in 
the  system  (for  example,  destructixe  competition  and  passive  and  overt  liostility). 

As  they  continued  their  linalysis,  the  managers  also  identified  pressures  that  acted 
as  powerful  bbstacles  to  change:  (a  )  many  of  the  group  members  lacked  experience  and 
skills  in  dealing  w  ith  conflict  and  more  open  feedback;  (b  )  the  risk"  of  the  "unknown"  was 
high  in  terms  of  *'\N  hat  will  w  e  open  up?"  and  "\\  ill  we  hurt  eacV other?";  (c)  there  was 
a  concern  that  if  certain  issues  \yer^  brought  up  "things  could  get  nvorst";  and  (d )  there 
were  questions  abouT  whether  top  management  w  ould  support  a  more  open  cHmate  or 
whether  they  w  ould  respond  u  ith  *That*$  not  the  way  things  are  done  around  here,"  Thm, 
the  definition  of  the  problem  took  the  form  of  recognizing  that  opposing  forces  like  these  hi 
the  enN  ifonnient  deterniined  the  existing  level  of  interpersonal  functioning  in  the  group.^  f 
-  Figure  I  summarizes  this  ^  diagnosis"  of  the  problem.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
figure  represent  opposite  end^'of  a  contintium  of  a  team's  functioning  in  terms  of  its  inter- 
personal climate.  The  en\  ironmental  conditions  and  pressures  supportive  of  more  op^n- 
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.    ■       ■  \ 

KURT.tEWIN'S 

"FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS"  . 


Change  in  a  group  or  \n\  orKunizutiun  mvms  rj(^m{iy\\\y  an  alteration  xuAh^  wny  things  get 
donr  in  the  system.  It  may  mean  changes  in  eompetisatlo^  methods,  snles  and  j/roduction 
levels*  leadership  styles.. or  interpersonal  functioning,  among  others.  Kurt  Lewins  Force 
Field  Analysis  provides  a  framework  for  problem-solving  and.  for  implementing  planned 
change  efforts  around  a  wide  range  of  group  and  organizational  issues.  By  .way.  of  review- 
ing Lewin  s  concepts,  this  paper  describes  how  a  group  of  managers  applied  the  method 
when  they  met  to  discuss  their  effecti\  eness  as  a  work  team.  "   *  ^ 

In  talking  to  each  other,  the  group  members  soon  recognized  thi^  their  day-to-day 
effecti\eness  and  their  ability  to  improve"  it  \^ere  hampered  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
felt  fr<^  to  confront  each^other  on  relexant  task  and  interpersonal  issues,  paving  agreed 
that  they  need€^d  to  talk  more  openly  with  each  other,  each  indt\'idual  member  now  waited 
for  someone' else  th  "Ik*  open. "'Much  of  the  frustration  with  fhis  technique  was  sooh  sum- 
mariieil  in  the  question,  "^^'h^  cu^i  t  \^  e  change  the  way  we  work  together?".  ^ 


^  t 


DEpCSITlON  OF  THE  PROBLEM  . 

At  first  the  reason  for  "no  change"  seemed  to  be  "that*s  just  the  way  thingjNare,"  but  as- 
the  managers  looked  more  deepl>'  at  the  climate  in  which,  they  were  operating,  they  identi- 
fied some  factors  or  pressures  that  strongly  supi)orted  •changes  in  the  direction  of  more 
openness:  (a)  the  team  members^  wantetl  to  perform  effectivel>'  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
careers  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  WganizAtibn;  (b)  they  were  functionalk*  interdependent 
and  had  to  \v6rk  together  to  accomplish  their  gfoals;  (c)  there  were  existing  worlc-related 
prbblems  that  were  having  an  impact  on  effectiverje^  (for  example,  responsibility  without 
authority'  and  unclear  job  definitions);' (d)  some  interpersonal  tension  already  existed  in 
the  system  (for  example,  destructive  competition  and  passive  iind  overt  hostility). 

As  they^  continued  their  analysis,  the  managers  also  identified  pressures  that  acted 
as  powerful  obstactes  to  change:  (a')  many  of  the  group  members  lacked  experience  and 
skills  in  dealing  with  conflict  and  more  open  feedbaekj^jlb*)  the  risk^  of  the  ''unknown'V^as 
high  in  terms  of  'AN'hat  will  we  open  up?"  and  "\N  illy|e  hurt  each  other?";  (c)  there  was 
a  concern  that  if  certain  issues  were  brought  up  '^things  cpuld  get  worse";  and  (d  )  there 
were  questions  abouf  m  hether  top  management  \^  ould  support  al  more  open  cKmate  or 
whether  they  w  ould  respond  \vith  'That's  not  the  \y^y  things  are  doh^  around  her^."  Thus, 
the  definition  of  the  problein  took;  tHe  form  V)f  recognizing  that  opppsirig^forces  like  th^se  in 
the  en\'ironment  determined  the  existing  lev^I  of  interpersonal  functioning ^n  the  group. 

F^igure  I  himmari/es  this  ''diagnosis"  ef  the  problem^  The,  top  and  t)ottom  vof  the 
fijj^ure  represent  opposite  ends  of  a  c^ntitiuum  of  a  team's  functioning  in  terms  ofSts  inter- 
personal climate.  The  en\  ironmental  conditions  and  pressures  supportive  of  fiiore  open- 

'  *■  .    •  ■  • 
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ness  in  the  system  are  the  driving  forces  represented  by  the^arrow  s  pushinj^  upward  which, 
at  the  same  time,  act  as  harriers  to  the  team's  ^no\  ement  backw  ard*toward  a  more  closed 
system.  The  arrows  pushing  downward  represent  the  restraining  forces  which  are  keep- 
ing the  system  from  moving  toward  a  higher  degree  of  openness  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
{iriving  forces  toward  a  chmat^  of  lo\\>er  interpersonal  risk. 

A  lgi*oup  of  forces  as  showh  in  Figure  I  nmy  be  called  a  "force  field. "O'he  length 
of  the  arrows,  in  the' force  field  describes  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces:  the,  longer 
the  arrow  the  stronger  the  force.  For  descriptive  purposes,  the  forces  ifi  Figuf^  I  ary 
shown  as  equal  in  strength,  but  a  force  field  ^an  be  nurae  up  of  forces  of  varying  strengths. 
Indeed,  the  strength  of  an>  single^  for/De  majl  itseltV;iry  as  we  Rctf^loser  to  either  end  of 
the  continuum  of  openmrss.  A  group  or  organi/ati^^n  stabih*/es  it¥  behavlp^  where  the 
forces  push|r|g  for  change  are  equal  to  tlie  forces  res^stiM\•hangc^  I.ewin  called  the  re- 
sult of  this  dynamic  balance  of  forces  the  "cpiasi-statio<^p^quj)ibfium."  In  our  example/ 
the  equilibrium  Is  represented  in  Figtire  I  by  the  line  marked  "jevel  of  the  present  inter- 
personal climate."  It.is  at  this  le\el  of  functioning  that  the  syst<^ni  is  not  Completety 
**closed'*  in  terms  of  A  totfti  lack  of  openness,  feedbapk  and  risk  taking,  but  neither  is 
|there\he  degree  of  each  nee<ied  to  work  together  as  effectively  as  might  be.  'rtie  ai'rows 
^,iiffip[t»t\ng  at  the  line  indicate  that  the  current  state  is  being  .maintained  somewhere  between 


the  end  pointy  on  a  continuum  of  >cainf  functio^ng  by  a  balance  of  discernuble  drivm^jf  and 
rMt raining;  forces.         /  . 

THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CHANCE  J  ' 

Since  the  management  te^i  is  interacting  at  its  present  level  beonse  of  a  balance  of  or- 
ganizational and'individufl/1  needs  and  forcep,  change  will  only  occur  if  the  forces  are  fiiodi- 
fied  so  that  the  systcit)  can  mo\  e  to  and  stabili/e  itself  at  a  different  level  where  tV  drix^- 
ing  and  restraining  forces  are  agftin  equal  I'he  ecjuilibrium  can  be  changed  in  the  direction 
of  more  opennd^s  by:  (1)  strengthening  or  adding  forces  in  the  direction  of  cjiange,  (2) 
reilucing  or  remo\  ing  some  of  the  restraining  forces,  or  (3)'  changipg  the  direction  of  ^ 
thje  forces.  ^ 
^    Any  of  the  basic  ^rarqgi<$  mdy  change  the  level  of  the  team's  functioning,  but  the 
,  secondary  effects  will  differ  depending  on  the  method  used.  If  a  eliange  in  the  equilibrium 
is  broi^ht  about  only  by  strengthening  or  adding  driving  forces,  tKe  new  lewl  nia)"  be  ac- 
complished by  a  relatively  high  degree  of  tension  .which  itself  nriay  reduce  effectiveness  In 
Figure  I.  the  line  repr^<^nting  the  **level  of  the  present  interpersonal  climate"  will  moVe  'I 
upward  toward  more  openness  under  the  pressure  of  strength>E?ned  driving  forces.  The  ad-  / 
ditional  pressures  upward,  however,  will  be  met  by  corresponding  increases  in  resistance. 
The  resulting  increase  of  tension  in  the  system  will  be  characterized  by  a  .lengthening  of 
the  arro\^  s  pushing  upward  and  downward  at  the  new  level 

Attem'pts  to  induce  change*  by  removing  or  diminishing  opposing  forct^s  will  generally 
result  in  a  lower  degree^f  tension.        important  restraining  force  that  requires  removal 
in  our  example  is  the  managers'  lack  of  experience  and  skills  in  dealing  with  conflict.  As 
the  m«i)agers  acquire  new  interpersonal  skills,  .a  key  restraining  force  will  be  removed.  ^ 
Moreover,  changes  ^accpnopHshed  by  overcoming  counterforces  are  likely  to  be  more 
stabV  than  changes,  induced  by  additional  ot  stronger  driving  forces.  Res^training  forces' 
which  have  been  removed  will  not  push  for  a  return  to  old  behaviors  and  ways  of  doing 
things.  If  changes  come  about  only  through  the  strengthening  of  driving  forces,  the  forces 
which  support  the  new  level  must  be  stable.  For  example,  many  work  grouj;;^  are  stimu- 
lated toward  new  wTeiys  of  working  together  by  participating  in  "team-building"  sessions, 
only  to  find  the  former  )>ehaviors  and  habits  re-emerging  shortly  after  return  to  the  day- 
to-day  job.  If  tjtie  change  started  by  the  learning  and  en^usiasm  of  the  team*building  is  to 
continue  aftfer  the  session,  some  other  driving  fdrce  must  he  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  ^ 
hfieeting's  stimulation.  .     ^  r  ^ 

,  Ohe  of  the  most  efficient  ways  to  get  change  is  to  change  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
forces.  If  the  managers  in  our  example  can  -be  persuaded  to  "test**  top  management's  su| 
port  for  a  more  open  climate,  they  might  find  more  encouragement  than  they  previous!)/^ 
thought  existed^  Thus,  the  removal  of  a  po^^  erful  restraining  force  (expected  top  manage- 
ment disapproval)  becomes  an  additiow*^  strong /driving  force  (actual  tgp  management  sup- 
port) in  the  direction  of  change. 

Morris  S.  Spier 

.  V    '  hefeiiences  ^  .   ^  . 

Cunro,  H  nml  Yftnoii7M.  |  N  FormtJ  OrmaftizJiion.  A  ^ytitftvi  AfpprMch.  Iloinrwood.  lUinoir  Irwiri-Doriey.  t967.  pp^l- 

306.  (An  itppUcaHon  of  th^  tiiHhod  to  chait||f«  In  Adii4tri«i  production  levelt  ) 
Jfnklns.  DH  "Fonr  Field  AnalysU  Applied  to  a  School  Sihiation  "  In  Bennis.  U  C.  Bennr.  K.D  .  and  Chin.  R  (Kds 

rArPbnfiiMn  of  Ch^Mife.  New  York  Uoit.  Rinehiird.  N^  instoiu  1968.  pp.  ZJf^M 
Lrv%in.  K.  "OMMi'MattoniT)*  Social  tipiilibrili  ai^  the  Problrtn  o(  Pennineni  Change."  In  Brnnis.  \\ C.  Ri-nne.  K  D«  and 

Chin.  B  (Kdi.)«  Th€  Hmnin$  of  Change.  NeM>  York;  Holt.  Rinehard.  Wfauton.        pp.  235  2rW.  ^ 
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CRITERIA 
OF  EFFECTIVE 
GOAL-SETTING: 
THE  SPIRO  MODEL 

Personal  Rtowth  gwls  ;>nd  luhioveincnt  giwils  in  business  and  \\\  school^iir  niorp  useful  and  ffl«K- 
tive  if  thry  are  made'ocplicit  rathi*r  than  remaining  implicit  in  one's  beha\  ior.  Tliinking  whicl>  is 
pnrposive  is  hiore  effective  than  thinking. which  is  T;>ndom?)erky,  or  disjointed.  Gtwil-directed 
.b<»havior  is  more  efficient  and  more  efTective  than  the  behavior  whioli  is  completely  spontaneous, 
unplanned,  and  unorganized:  The  alternativt^o  >>eing  giMil-directed  is  to  drif\.' to  float,  to  achieve 
in  a  random  manner.  Establishing  goals  eJtplicitly  has  a  great  do^l  of  utility.  Foi'one  thing,  plan 
ning  the  iie.vt  step  is  much  easier  if  goals  arc  e)(plicit.  Tlie  management  of  iHTSonal,  social,  intellec- 
tual, and  economic  development  is  easier  if  goals  are  attainable  and  have  some  dir^K^tional  quality 
to  them,  Ua\  ing  explicit  goals  ulso  hfclps  a  person  in  developing  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  An- 
other benefit  to  objective  goal-setting  is  that  a  person  is  far  more  likely  to  inventory  the  resources 
available  to  him  and  toHitiHze  those  resources,  if  his  goal$  arc  clear.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
no  room  for  serendipity  and  spontaneity  in  one's  development,  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  significant 
scientific  achievements  have  been  made  by  people  wl^o  were  working  toward  g<mls  and  discov- 
ered side  effects  or  observed  phenomena  that  they  were  not  looking  for. 

The  purpose  of  this  lecturefte  is  to  provide  some  criteria  forjudging  or  critiquing  statements 
of  personal  goals.  Five  criteria  will  be  (Ji.wussed.  These  five  criteria,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
SPIRO  model.  The  five  criteria  are:  Specificity,  gprformance.  Involvement,  Reafism  and  OKserva- 
bility.' Applying  these  five  criteriii  to  persona). goals  can  result  in  more  efTtH-tive  goal-set^ng  and 
more  efficient  planning. 

SpcriJicUy.  General  goals  ^re  less  useful  than  .specific  ones  because  the. specific  ones  imply 
next  .steps  or  imply  behaviors  that  need  to  be  changed.  An  example  of  a  non-specific  goal  would 
be,  to  improve  my  sales  record  next  year.  An  example  of  a  specific  goal  statement  would  be,  to 
prwluce  fi\'e  percent  more  sales  volume  in  the  next  year.    "  . 

The  second  criterion  is  Performance.  "What  will  *1  be  doing? '  Performance-oriented  goal 
statements  are  more  eflective  in  guiding  what  the  i>erson  is  going  to  do  father  than  some  non- 
performance statements.  An  exjwnpie  of  a  non-performance  gt^al  would  be,  to  giin  the  respect  of 
fellp%*  class  members.  An  example  of  a  performance  goal  might  l>e,  to  make  at  least  one  point  in 
each  seminar  meeting. 

The  third  criterion  is  Involverrient;  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  the  person  himself  is  involved 
in  the  objective.  An  example  of  a  non-involving  goal  might  be,  to  get  the  \wss  to  accept  criticism. 
An  example  of  a  goal  that  ^neets  the  criterion  of  involvement  might  l)e,  to  give  negative  feedback 
to  the  boss  in  private  and  to  check  whether  f^  hears  it  accurately. 

The  fourth  criterion  of  effective  goal  setting  is  Realism;  that  is,  the  attliinability  of  the  goid.» 
An  example  of  an  unrealistic  goal  might-be,  tochangc  the  attitudes  of  the  teaching  .staff  to  accept- 
ing minority  group  students.  Ati  ex.iniple  of  a  realistic  goAl  relntfr!  to  that  concern  might  \x\  fo 
ac<]uaint  teachers  with  the  value' orientafions  of  parents  of  minorit>  gro|jp|  students, 

"  The  fifih  criterion  in  the  SPIRO  \t^e\  is  Observalnlity.  This  has  to  do  \fith  whether  othei' 
people  can  see  the  result,  whether  it  is  obvious  that  the  criterion. has  l)een  met,  or  whether  the 
result.i  are  covert.  An  example  of  a  non-olwcrvable  gt;^  might  be,  to  build  more  self  confidence. 
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'    A  OOrrespopuhng  goal  (h  it  iiuots  tho^tandard  of  ohsei  vabilify  might  he,  to  rtnUice  the  frrqutMicy 
with  w\\k\\  i  Iwgaii  dechirativo  statetn<'nts  with  the  phra.s«r,  "I  j^ioss.'  ' 

AppKiuK  thfsv  five  critriia  to  ones  own  personal  growth  goals  should  result  in  greater 
iinderstHiMli.ig  of  wherr  one  is  going.  It  helps  if  one's  go;ds  are  made  puhlie,  if  one  eonfides  them 
t0  4in<)th<'i  jietson  or  publishes  them  in  some  wa\  To  eominit  oneself  publicly  to  growth  goids  is  a 
way  of  using  one  s  environment  for  support  to  try  new  behaviors.  It  is  also  helpRd  if  goids  are 
tinu  Im)imkI.  that  is,  if  there  aie  some  d<'adlin(:s  involved  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives.  It  also 
helps  iJ  one  s  goals  are  planned  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  good  h'jtelihomi  that  there  will  be  some 
reward  fron)  ihe  environment  for  trying  the  attainment  oftliat  goal.  , 

One  idea  related  to  goal -settuig  is  contiactinK.  One  may  write  his  |>ersonal  goals,  critifpu- 
th.MM  himsell.  criti(n,e  them  with  the  help  of  another  person,  and  develop  a  contract  with  the 
other  person  that  by  a  certain  time  he  will  have  accoinplish^ed  his  goal  or  a  certain  coiiiecpjence 
will  take  place.  For  example,  a  professor  may  contract  with  hi*  wife  that  he.  will  get  three  journal 
.irticles  written  in  the  next  six  njontlis.  and  if  he  dws  not,  she  will  mail  his  personal  check  for  $50 
to  the  Kn^Kiux  Klan.'That  is  a  kind  of  avoidance  trainiiig.f 

(ioal-setting  is  a  continuous  activi(>  and  is  a  c<m*1)^k;iyior  m  a  continuous  stream  of  effort 
that  is  coining  to  be  called,  in  the  human  |K>tential  movement,  Life  Planning.  What  happens  in  hlv 
planning  is  that  a  person  stops  ever\  now  and  again  toVe^assess  his  goals,  to  apply  criteria  such  as 
the  SPIHO  mo<k«l  to  <heni,  aiuj  to  restate  them  Ts  he  improves  in  his  understanding  of  himself 
There  are  basically  four  core  VjYiestions  that  are  useful  to  as^^nesijf  over  and  over  again  in  life 
planning.  One  o|  those  questions,  which  is  perhaps  the  mostj^lficult,  is,  "VVIio  am  I?  "  It  sounds 
like  a  vcry>iuiple  question,  but  it  is  exceedingly  complex  aiid  difficult  question  to  answer 
cogently.  The  second  question,  ol  almost  equal  importance,  is.  "What  am  I  up  to?"  iTiat  is.  what  is 
going  on  with  nie  i^ight  now.  what  am  I  trying  to  get  done  right  no\^ .  and  what  are  my  motives 
right  now?  The  third  quesHon  is,  "Where  am  I  going?"  Tliat  question  relates  directly  to  effective 
goal-settmg.  The  fourth  question,  which  perhaps  overarches  nil  the  other  thretj,  is,  "What  differ- 
ence does  it  make,  anyhow?"  If  one  recycles  these  questions  through  his  c<msc^usness  fVom  time 
to  time  and  applies  hard  standards  to  himself  in  terms  of  his-  personal  objectivj,  his  life  manage- 
ment IS  i^mch  more  likely  to  Ik'  effccti«ve  and  satisfying. 

S  he  motto  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is  a  Latin  phrase.  "Dum  spjro  spero.'  Trartslated 
that  means.  "While  I  breathe.  I  hope."  Goals  represent  hopes  while  we;ie  alive  and  being  spirited, ' 
and  those  goals  which  ate  objective  and  explicit  are  more  attainable  and  aie^more  likely  to  help 
us  realize  our  hopes  than  are  fhos«tjfcmt  are  less  obvioij.v 

Sl'CCESTED  ACTIVH  tES        A  .  ' 

Participants  may  spejul  smne  time  (tl^rty  minutes  or  so)  writing  down  their  personal  grow  lli 
goids,  critiquing  them  against  these  criteria,  pairing  off  witfTil  partner  to,  critique  each  other  s 
goals,  and  rewriting  goals  in  terms >f  the  SPIRO  criteria.  It  isj^ometimes  helpful  in  a  pcis</nal 
•  growth  laboratory Hor  thejje  helping  pairs  to  meet  several  times,  so  that  the  person  can  have 
V  continuous  chet'ks  pn  the  extent  to  which  his  personal  growth  goals  are  l)eing  met  by  his  lx'ha\  ior 
hidMe  lalx>ratory  experience. 

A'  second  activity  might  Ik;  to  help  participants  at  the  end  of  a  personal-growtli-laboratory 
exix'rience  to  establish  definite,  written  contracts  with  each  other  ftJr  follow-through  and  for 
application  of  lalwratory  learning  to  their  back-home  I'livironftients.  The5PlR0  criteria  cari  be 
applied  to  the 'specific  plans  that  one  makes  for  reentering  the  back-home  environment.  ' 

A  third  activity  is  to  have  pairs  of^poplJ  who  ordinaril)  w  ork  together  critique  their  produc- 
tion gortis,  and  ajjply  the  criteria  to  their  performance  objwHves  on  the  job.  For  example,  divi 
.sonal  goals,  departmental  goals,  or  unit  goals,  can  [h-  evaluated  by  teams  in  a  team-building 
session.  '  .  '  .  " 

*  .       '  John  E.Jones 
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DIAGRAM  OF  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 
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INDUCING  CHANGE: 


In  planning  specific  changes  to'  deal  with'  a  problefi^  <>ne  should  be  aware 
that  Increasing  .the  driving  forces  to  change  th^  status  quo  also  produces 
increas#d  tenlion*    One  should  also  be  avare  that  whatever  change  In  status  quo 
has  bfien  accooplished  will  be  lost  If  the  driving  force  Is  Reduced «    A  change 
InHtU  status  qao»  then»  can  best  be  accoaf>llshed  by  reducing  the  strengths 
of  th^  restraining  forces  while  iMlntalnlng  the  forces  of  the  drlve^    If  the 
driving  forces  are  jndt  Mintalned^  the  tension  ^111  b*  redijiced  vlttvout  any  change 
in  the  status  quo* 


STEPS  IN  PROBLEM  SOLVINC  USING  THE!  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS:  ^ 

1.  Select  criterion  behavior,  e.g.,  part1i«lpAtlon  -  DEFINE  PROBLEH 

2.  Generate  lists  of  contributing  forces  -  DATA  COLLECTION  -  BRAINSTORMING 


3.     Evaluate  relevancef  strength,  meanlngfulness  of  foi'ces  -  DRIVING  FORCES/ 


RESTRAINING  FORCES. 


1. 


4.     FEASIBILITY  STUDY  of  changing  any  particular  force.    .REDEFINING  PROBLEM 


5.  DECIDE  ON  PARTICULAR  POINT  OR  POINTS  OF  INTERVENTION.     Which  force  or  ^' 
set  of  forces  ahould  I  try  to  alter?  v  ^  ^  ^ 

6.  Detailed  analysis  of  selected  forces  «  new  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  to  understand 
the  particular  points  of  Interventloh  In  more  detail:     How  may  It'be  adhered? 
(Rc^peat  1-5  above) 


J.     Develop  met^ds  of  influenaing  and  changing,  interventions  into  the  system. 


8.     Select  dhd  apply  particular  Interventions. 


9.     Evaluate  effectiveness  of  interventions. 
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DECT S TON  MAKIN(;  PROCESS 


OBJECTIVE 


Identify  the  decision  making  proeesses  and  the  consequences  which 
can  occur  from  the  usV  of  these  processes.  * 


INFORMATION  '  ■  ■«/  ' 


•   Before  looking  into  the  various  decision  making  processestMi&t  us 
consider  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  appropriateness  of  any 
decision: 

1.     The  amount  of  time  available  in  which  to  make  ^t he  declsipn. 
e.g.,  dccldlrtg  whether  or  not  to  Jump  out  of  a  burning  aircraft  versus 
deciding  whether  or  not  ,to  design  a  new  weapoq  system.  x» 

.  ^  ■ 

^    2.     Th«  pass  history  of  the  group.     e;g.,  what  are*^the  rules 
for  the  group  and  how  do  I  get   those  rules  to  work  for  me? 

3.     The  kind  of  climate  the  group  wj^rJts  to  establish.  e.^g., 
permissive,  trusting,  competitive.  '. 
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DKCISIONS  AND  COI^EQHENCE S 

LACK  OF  ftESPONSE.     The  floors  of  must  group  roeetlngs  arc  completely 
covered  with  "pl^^P**'"    This  is  the  most  ineffective  group  decision' 
making  process.    ^All  ideas,  which  havfe  heen  by-passed  (*to  which  no  roembef 
has  respoud.^d)  result:  In'  a  common  xlecision  not  to  support  them, 

AUTHORITY  All  determination  of  policy  ia  made  by  the  leader. 

Te  Jmiques  and  activity  steps  are  dictated  by  the  authorik»y»  one  #t  a 
time»  so  that  future  «iteps  will  always  be  uncertain  to  a  large  degree. 
The  leader  usually  dictated  the  particular  work  tasks  and  work  companion (s ) 
of  each  member.     The  dooxinating  leader  tends  to  be  critical  of  each 
member's  work  and  aloof  from  any^roup  participation.     This  type  of  cieclsion 
making  process  is  highly  efficient  (fast)  but  Sometimes  ineffective  due 
to  the  minimum  amount  of  group  involvement. 

MINORITY.     Decision  by  minority  is  a  self-authorized  decision  (by  chair- 
person or  any /other  meijiber  of  the  group).     They  may  offer  suggestions  and 
then  shift  Immediately  into  action  before  any  other  alternative  can  be 
considered.     This  kind  of  decision  may  be  signified  by  a  ''hand^^clasp, " 
A  *'hand  clasp**  occurs,  when  two  members  of  the  group  simultaneously  supp/)rt 

idea^  and  their ^enthusiasm  overwhelms  the  group.     A  coalition  !•  when 
several  group  members  support  and  push  through  their  suggestions.  If 
no  other  viable  solutions  are  offered^  or-if  other  members  .remain  silent-, 
then  the  coalition's  suggestion  dominies. 

1 

MAJORITY  RULE,    De^sion  by  majority  rule  Is  usually  accomplished  by 
voting  and/or  polling*     This  is  the  ••democratic**  method,  and  everyone  - 
is  encouraged  to  participate.     The  consequences  of  this  type  of  decision  ^ 
makijag  are  that  Sometimes  **wln-lose**  situations  are  created;     this  may 
later  affect  the  implementation  of  the  decision.     The  minority  may  feel  that 
itwuf  fiijient  time  was  given  for  the .  discussion  and  decide  that  next  time, 
*'we*ll  wlnl**  . 

•J 

CONSENSUS.     Decision  by  consensus  is  one  of  the  most  effective  but  most 
time  consuming  decision  making  processes.  .  Consensus  is  not  unanimity,  but  a 
situation  wherein  everyone  in  the  group^  feels  that  he/she  has  had  a  fair 
chance  to  Influence  the  decision.    Members  who  do  not  take  the  majority 
alternative  understand  it  clearly  and  a^re  prepared  to  support  it.  A 
lot  of  tliM  is  needed  for  all  tnembers  to  state  their  oppositions  and  to 
allow  careful  listening  by  others  to  understand  minority  alternatives. 


DFXISIONS  AND  CONSEQUENCES 


LACK  OP'  RESPONSE.     The  floors  of  moat  group  meetings  arc  completely 
covered  with  '  "plops . This  is  the  most  Ineffective  group  decision 
making  process.     Ail  ideas  wljlch  have  been  by-passed  (to  which  no  member  ^ 
has  responded)   re suit  in  a  common  decision  not  to  support  them. 

AUTHORITY  RULE,     All  determination  of  policy  is  made  by  the  leader.  ^ 
Te  Jmiques  and  activity  steps  arc  dictated  by  the  authority,  one  at  a 
tioie^  so  that  future  steps  will  always  be  uncertain  to  a  lar^e  degree. 
The  leader  usually  dictated  the  particular  work  tasks  and  work  companion(s) 
of  each  i&ember.     The  domlnad^ing  leader  tends  tq  be  critical  of  each 
member's  work  aad  aloof  from  any  group  participation*     This  type  of  decision 
making  process  Is  highly  efficient  (^ast)  but  sometimes  ineffective  due 
to  the  minimum  amount  of  group  involvement. 

MINORITY.     Decision  by  minority  is  a  self^authorlzed  decislon^  (by  chair--; 
persbn  or  any  other  member  of  the  group),     T^j/ey  may  of fer.  suggestions  and" 
then  shift  immediately  ^Into  action  before  any  other  alternative  can  be 
considered.     Thls^kind  of  decision  may  be  signified  by  a  '*hand  clasp,"  ^ 
A  "hand  clasp"  occurs  when  two  members  of  the  group  simultaneously  sypport 
an  idea,  and  £helr  eiTthuslasm  overwhelms  the  group,     A  coalition  t«  when 
se^ral  group  members  support  and  push  throiifeh  their  suggestions.  If 
rto  other  viable  solutions  are  offered,  or  if  other  members  remain  silent, 
then  the  coalition's  suggestion  dominates. 

MAJORITY  RULE.     Decision -by  majority  rale  is  usually  accotapllshed  by 
voting  and/or  polling.     This  is  the  "d'eaocratic"  method,  and  everyone  , 
is  encouraged  to  participate.     The  consequences  of  this  type  of  decision 
making  are  that  sometimes  "win-lose"  situations  are  created;     this  may 
lately  affect  the  implementation  of  the  decision.     The  minority  ra«y  feel  that 
ln3ufflclent  time  was  given  for  the  discussion  and  decide  that  next  time, 
"we'll  win!" 


CONSENSUS.     Decision  by  consensus  is  one  of  the.  most  effective  but  most 
titoe  consu^ng  decision  making  processes.    Consensus  is  not  unanimity,  but  a 
situation  wherein  everyone  in  the  group  feels  that  he/she  has  had  a  fair 
chance  to  influence  the  decision.    Members  who  do  not  tak^  the  majority 
alternative  undfetstand  it  clearly  and  are  prepared  to  support  it.  A 
lot  of  tiiifc  is  needed  for  all  meihbers  to  state  their  oppositions  and  to 
^llow  careful  listening  by  others  to  understand  minority  alternatives. 


A- 


Certainly^  this  t^jae  consimilnK  procedute  will  not  be  applicable  to  all 
Kroup  dec  Is  tomT. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT.     Decision  by  unanlnmi^s  consent  Is  perfect  but  rarely 
achievable.     It  Is  not  alvaya  necessary  an^  Is  probably  highly  inefficient 
Groups  that  want  to  make  decisions  In  this  nanner  may  be  setting  too  high 
of  a  standard  for  themselves. 


EXERCISE 


Complete  th6   following  exercise . 

1.     What  three  Items  must  'be  considered  for  any  decision  making  process^ 


2.     What  is  probably  the  laost  ineffective  decision  making  procedure? 


3.  Which  decision  making  procedure  has  the  itfast  amount  of  group  involve- 
ment? 


A.  -  A  "hand  clasp"  is  indicative  of  which  decision  making  procedure? 


5.     Which  decision  making  procedure  is  considered  to  be  "democratic" 


6.    What  is  the  most  effective  decision  making  procedure; 


7.     Which  decisldn  making  procedure  is  rarely  achievable 


'  ?'  ■  


.„4i".'-,', 

mm 
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SUMMARY 

In.  this  unit  we  discussed  factors  to  consider  when  making  decisions, 
Thetftt  were:     time  available^  past,  history  of  group^  task  being  dlsctissed, 
and  kind  of  group  cllouite.     We  also  covered  the  slx^ decision  making 
processes  and  the  consequences  of  using  each  of  them:     lack  of  response  - 
Ineffective;     authority  rule  -  minimum  involvement;     minority  rul-e  - 
lack  of  total  support;     inajorlty  rule  -  creates  wln-lpse  situation; 
consensus  -  time  consuming;     and  unanimous  consent  -  rarely  achievable. 

Uuderatandlng  the  decAlon-maklng  process  beln^  used  in  a' group 
stimulates  involveiaent  and  a  desire  for  group  members  to  return.  Insuring 
the  group  decision  making  process  is  known  to  all  roerabera  could  be  the 
dl f f erer>ce  between  a  successful  and  an  vtnsuccesaf ul  group .     How  are 
the  decisions  made  in  your  Human  Relations  Councl^,  office,  or  working 
committees?  ^ 


m 


ANSWERS  TO  tXERCISE^ 

1.  Time  available^  past  history  of^  grou/^  task  being  dlscussedi^  and 
group  climate  desired.  ,  ,  i 


2.  Lack  of  response 

3.  Authority 

4.  Minority 
Majority  rule 

6.  Consensus 

7.  Unaniipaua  consent 
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PARTICIPANT'S . INSTRUCTIONAL  INFORMATION 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUPPORT  "FORCE-FIKLD  ANALYSl^S:  ^ _ I JID m mjAL  PJU) H LICM -^SOLVING"  LJ(ERCISE 

1.  Fach  parttclpatjt  Is  to  complete  Part  I   -  Problem  Sneci f lea tion . 

2.  ^  K.irh  partic  ipant   Is  to  .share  tftelK  response  with  the  working  Rroup. 

}.     Tl\e  working  gr  )up  is  to  determliie  the  prohlem  Ihnx    they^wlll  procoss, 

E^<:h  group  will  complete  Part  IT  (Items  5      6)  .     Brain  storm  and  develop 
a  list  of  driving  (Helping)  and  restraining  (Hindering)  forces  imoncting  on  t\\^ 
selected  problem.  .  ^  ' 

5.  After  developing  the  list,   the  group  will  rate  the  forces  on  the  scale  in 
Part   II,   I^ms   7  &  8. 

6.  Diagram  the  driving  and  restraining  fot^ces  that  were  rated  in  Sterns  7  &  8. 
Also  follow  the  int3tructions  in  Item  9. 

7.  Each  group  will  refer  to  Part  ITT,   Item  10-     Aftot  selecting  two  or  more 
restraining  forces  from  your  diagram  the  group  Is  Co  develop  a  strategy  for 
reducing  their  potency  (changing  the  balance  of  forces). 

8.  The  group^  is  to  apply  the  SPIRO  Mo^el  to  the  change  strategy. 

9.  The  group  Is  to  select  an  individual  to  report  to  the  totAl  group, their 
arialy^sts  of  driving  and  re8training!v>forcej3  ^nd  their  change  strategy.  Individuals 
are  encouraged  to  utilize'  training  "aids  tb  clarify  the-ir  presentation.  T 


I 
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F|)RCK-FlFr.D  ANAI.YSrS:      INDIVJDUAL  PROHl.KM  -SOLVING 

I  • 
'  I- 

FORCE-FIELD  ANALySIS  INVK^RY 

FART"    I.     Problen  Specification 

Think  about  a  problem  that  Is  significant  In  your  "back-hoine"  situations.*- 
Respond  to  each  \tem  as  fully  .as  neceagary  for  another  participant  "Co  unde^-gtand 
the  problem.  <  „ 

•I.     I  ufideratand  the  probJcm  specifically  to  be  that  

« 

% 

-  ,  ^  . 

2.     The  following  people  with  whom  I  must  deal  are  Involved  In  .^the  problem: 

« 

»  » 

Their  roles  in  this  problem  are^.  .  . 


They  relate  to  me  in  the  following  manner: 


3.     I  consider  these  other  factors  to  be  relevant  to  g^e  problejn; 


A.     I  would  choose  the  following  aspect  of  the  problem  to  be  changed  if.it 
were  in  my  power  to  do  so  (choose  only  one  aqjpect)  : 


70, 


P  A  R  T      IT.       Problem  Annly^ls^  *  ' 

It 

5.     If   I  cons  Id.  I   the  pre.senL  slatua.  of    the  problem- n»  n  tempofnry  hrtlance 
of  opposing  forces,  the  following  would  be  on  my  list  of  forces  driving 
t6ward  chaT^;j.fe:  '  (Filf-in  the  spaces  to  the  right  of  the  letters.  Leave 
spaces  to  ti.e  left  blank.) 


e. 
f . 

8- 
h. 


The  foilowlng  \;fould  be  on  my  list  of  forj^es  restraining  change: 


b. 


"  iJrt. 


d. 


8. 


9. 


In  fhr  sp.K M»n  to  rho  Irft  of  th<'  lortorH  In  I  t  rm  t:\\o  thr  ili  lvfng  foirc  .s 
from  1   to  3.  ' 


I. 

It 

2. 

It 

1. 

It 

4. 

It 

5. 

It 

1  cm. 


It  is  an  Impprtnnt  factor  in  the  drive  toward  change  in  the  p 
5.     It  is  a  major  factor  In  the  drive  toward  change  In  the  problem. 

In  fhe  spaces  t.o  the  left  of  the  letters  In  item  6,  rate  the  forces  restraining 
change,  using  th'j  number  soale  In  item  7. 

•  .  *  '         I'         ^       '    ■  ^ 

In  the  following  ohart»  diagram  the  forcAa  driving  toward  change  and 

restraining  change  that  yo\i  rated  initema  7  and  8:     First  write  several  key 

words  to  identify  each  of  the  f or^^jj^^riying  toward  change  (a  through  h)  ,  th^n 

repeat  the  process  for  forces  restraining  change.    Then  draw  an  arrcaj^'^f  rom 

the  corresponding  degree    of  force  to  the  status  quo  line.     For  example,  r 

If  you  considered  the  first  on  your  list  of  forces  (letter  a)   in  ltdm  5  to 

be  rated  a  3, /draw  your  arrow  from  the  3  line  in  the  "a"  column  indicating 

drive  up  to  the  status  quo ^line.  t 


►*i  I'm*  -I' 

.*'■<» ;  * 


-.Sm  ""m 
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l;»  th..  sp.u..«  to  the  left  of  tho  letters   In  Item        r.ito  tho  drlvlnR  iorro« 
(  rom  1   to  •).  '  '  ' 

1.  It  has  aln»o-.t  nothing  to  do  with  the  drive  toward  change  In  the  problem. 

2.  It  has  relatively  little  to  do  with  the  drive  toward  change  In  the  problem. 

3.  It  Is, of  moJerate  Importance  In  the  drivd  toward  change   In  the  problem. 
U.  It  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the  drive  toward  change  In  ^ElTtr-problem. 

5,     It  ls||  major  factor  in  the  drive  toward  change  in  the  problem. 

In  the  spaces. to  the  left  of  the  lettters  In  item  6,  rate-  the  forces  restraining 
change,  using  tht;  number  scale  in  Item  7. 

In  the  following  .chart,  diagram,  the  forces  driving  toward  change  and 

restraining  change  that  you  rated  in  items  7  and  8:     First  wrl^te  several  key 

words  to  Identify  each  of  the  forces  driving  toward,  change  "(k  through  h)  ,  then 

repeat  the  process  for  forces  restraining  change.     Then  draw  an  arrow  from  / 

the  corresponding  degree,  of  force  to  the  status  quo  line.     For  example,  • 

l^.you  considered  the  first  on  your  list  of  forcfes  (letter  a)  in  item  5  to 

m,  ■ 

be  rated  a  3.  drdv(  your  arrow  from  the  3  line  in  the  "a"  column  indicating 
driv^  up  to  th^  sia^tfs  quo  line. 


,* 
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HART      III:     Chaiijje  Strategy 

10.  Select  two  or- more  rAjtrainlng-- forces  from  youi"  diagram  and  then 
outline  a  «;trategy  for  reducing  Cheir  potency. 

11.  Apply  the  following  goal-setting  criteria  (the  SPIRO  model)  to  your 
change  strategy:  '  ^   *  .  » 


S  -  Specificity:     Exactly  what  arc  you  trylng-tp  accomplish? 
P  -  Performance:     What  behavior  is  implied? 
I  -  Involvement:     Who  Is  going  to  do  It? 
R  -  Realism:     Can  it  be  done? 

O  -  Observability:     Can  o'thars  see  the  behavior? 


....  U.  V 

■•4-  ,-«  v^VM^ 
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PAHTICTPANT'S   INSTRUCT fONAL,  INFORMATION  ..  . 

/ 

1.  Eac^^rtlclpaT^i^  to  complete  Part  I  -  Problem  Specification 

2.  Eaolf-partlclpa^f  la  to  share  their  response  with  Lhe  workiig  group; 

3.  The  WorinTig  group  la  to  determine  the  problem  that  they  will  proceas. 

l*n!ttf^'°r/'^iu'n^*^^  ''^^  "  ^'"'^"^  5  ^^^^^  develop 

selected  pioblem^  .<"«lpin8)  -nd  restraining  (Hindering)  forces  Impacting  on  the 

Part^^H^'itel^^r^l  ''^^^  '''''^  '^'^^  °"  ^'^^^^ 

6      Diagram  the  driving  and  restraining  forces  that  were  rated  in  items  7  6.  8. 
Also  follovf the. instructions  in  Item  9. 

7\    Each  group  will  refer  to  Part  III,. Item  10.     After  selecting  two  or  more 
retraining  forces  from  your  diagram  the  group  is  to  develop  a  strategy  for 
reducing  their  potency  (chafing  the  balance  of  forces). 

The  group  Is  to  apply  the  SPIRO  Ipdel  to  the  change  strategy. 

9,    The  group  Is  to  select. an  individual  to  report  to  the  total  group  their 
analysis  of  driving  and  restraining  forces  and  their  changp  strategy.  Individuals 
ire  encouraged  to  utilize  training  aids  to  clarify  their  presentation.  • 


-„  KtrtNER  REPORT  INDIVIDUAL  W0RKSHEE1       10ZR7J6«A-III-7-  Uf\0 

'       '  '  ■  ■        /  ' 

Introduction 

The  U.  S.  Riot  Commission  Report  (Kerner  Report).  In  gathering  rfiti  , 
on  twenty- four  disorders  In  twenty -three  cities,  found  that  "although 
specific  grievances  varied  from  city  to  city,  at  least  twelve  deeply 
held  grievances  can  be  Identified  and  ranked  into  three  levels  of  relative 
intensity."  "  ^ 

Instructions  '  ^ 

You  are  part  of  an  evaluating  team  for  the  U.S.  Riot  Coiimission. 
Among  Ihe  data  gathered,  are  twelve  basic  grievances  of  the  Blacks  involved 
in  the  rioting.    Having  reviewed  alf  the  data,  you  choose  to  rank  the 
grievances  under  three  levels  of  Intensity: 


First  Level  of  Intensity 


Second  Level  of  Intensity 


2. 
3. 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


( 

5.  ( 


) 
) 

(  ) 


Third  Level  qi  Intensity 


7. 

( 

) 

8. 

( 

) 

9: 

( 

) 

10. 

( 

) 

11. 

( 

) 

i 

12. 

( 

) 

Individual  Score  (  ) 

List  of  Grievances  to  be  ranked  under  the  three  levels. 

A^^    Discriminatory  consumer  and  credit  practices. 

B.  '    Disrespectful  white  attitudes. 

C.  Poor  recreat^lon  facll4.tles  and  programs. 

D.  Police  practices. 

E.  Inadequate  housing. 

Dlsctlmlnatory  admlnlstratlpn  of  Justice, 

G.  Inadequate  welfare  programs, 

H-  Inadequate  education. 

I.  Inadequacy  of  federal  prt>grams. 

J.  Unemployment  and  Underemployment • 

K.  ^Ineffectiveness  of  the  political  structure  and  grievance  mechanisms* 

L-  Inadequacy  of  municipal  services.  ^ 

/     ■      - . 


Designed  for  ATC  course  use.    ^  not  use  on  the  Job. 
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SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  EX§|CISE 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Read  each  ot  the  probleoa-MolVlng  situatlono  und  rcBp^-nd  to  the 
queattonr  that  have  been  given.     Your  renpooBee  will  be  airtcuBsed 
in  B»all  groups,  along  with  specific  questions  on  each  slcuntion 
introduced  by  your* instructor . 


1. 


2. 


DES^GNfD  PGR  ATC  COyRSE  USE.    DO  NOT  USE  ON  THE  JOB. 


SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  -  PROBLEM-SOLVING 
IndiAtlfyiiig  und  TralnlnR  Auxiliary  Social  Actions  Per3onnel 


1.    As  an  aqual  opportunity  and  traatment  (EOT)  of f icer/noncoaaais- 
sionad  offlcar  (NCO) ,  you  have  prepared  a  letter  for  the  review 
and  aignatura  of  the  wing  commander •    Thld  letter  has  been  for- 
warded to  each  unit  commander »  aaklng  hl|n/her  to  oelect  an  individ- 
ual»  preferably  from  among  volunteers «  vhom  ha/she  would  like  to 
serve  as  his/her  Social  Actions  representative.     In  revieiAng  the 
responses,  it  is  noted  that  the  commander  of  one  of  the  flying 
squadc:<ms  has  selected  sn  EHi'  to  be  his  representative,  althougl^ 
the  squadron  is  composed  of  98Z  officers.    The  individual  was 
selected  primarily  because  he  ha4  expresised  an  intereat  in  cross- 
training  Into  Social  Actions*    He  is  s  fine  worker «  arid  recently 
graduated  as.  an  outstanding  grsduate  at  the  NCO  Academy.  His 
request  to  be  considered  is  still  pending,  because  his  name  has 
surfaced  at  group  c<^seling  session  of  individuals  on  the  drug 
rehabilitation  prog^P  as  a  "pusher.**    What  actions  would  you  take 
and  why? 


2.    The  baae  comsmnder  has  received  a  letter  from  the  wing  com- 
mander, asking  him  to  select  three  individuals  ^o  serve  as  Social 
Actions  representatives.    He  discusses  the  value  of  the  program 
with  the  chief  of  Social  Actions,  and  then  feels  that  it  would  be 
important  to  have  senior,  more  mature  individuals  in  this  job.  At 
his  staff  meeting,  he  merely  announces  that  he  would  like  to  have 
three  divisions  select  senior  officers  or  NCOs  to  hold  these  posi- 
tions.   The  letter,  outlining  the  criteria,  from  the  wing  commander 
VMS  never  seen  by  the  off icers-in-charge  (/tCs)  of  these  divisions. 
Tt\B  OICs  select  senior  .personnel ,  as  directed  by  the  base  comfliander 
One  of  the  individuals  was  not  s  volunteer  and,  at  thl  first  train-- 
ing  eession,  expressed  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  cJuld;  however, 
he  ^IM't  bali#v#  in  Social  Actions.    How  would  you  Wndle  this 

situirtion? 

*  - 


If 
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ATTACHMENT  1 


I 


SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  -  PROBLEM- SOLVING 
Unit  Social  Actions  Evaluations/Staff  AsslBtance  yisltjs 


3.     The  evaluation  project  NCO  haa  given  the  unit  Social  Actions 
questionnaires  to  tha  Social  Actions  representative  In  the  squadron 
to  diatrlbute  to  unit  personnel*    The  representative  calls  your     ,  - 
office  and  states  that  one  Indlvldttal  d^esn^t  wish  to  Gomplete  thd^ 
questionnaire.     Since  it  is  voluntary »  what  wuld  your  approach  be? 


i 

One  hundred  uqlt  Social  Actions  questionnaires  have  be^,n  dis- 
tributed to  the  squadron.    When  the  Social  Actions  representatives 
return  the  quest lonniC^ea  to  the  office  to       computed,  only  66  of 
the  100  have  been  coapleted.  ,  ^  / 

a.  How  vould  you  compute  your  data  vlth  only  66  conplete  ques- 
tiotmalres? 

b.  Hov  do^s  this  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  unit  toward  Social 
Actions? 

c»     Hov  ^uld  you  debrief  this  to  the  unit  and  wing  comanders? 

d.    What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  future  evaluations  in 
this  'unit? 
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SP.BCIAL  FUNCTIONS  -  PRpELEM-SOLVlNG 


Observances  and  Celebration^ 


5-     The  vlng  commander  has  forwarded  the  following  comment  (Hot 
Line)  to  your  office.     He  would  like  for  you  to  prepare  a  response 
to  be  published  In  the  base  paper. 

''Recently  it  seems  there  has  been  s  great  deal  of  emphaslM  on 
minority-oriented  programs  (especially  those  dealing  with  blacks, 
like  the  Martin  Luther  King  observances  and  Black  History  Month, 
not  to  mention  the  lengthy  human  relations  courses),  in  which 
practically  the  only  participants  are  white.     Something  like  four 
percent  of  the  military  population  here  is  blacky  but  they  hardly 
seem  to  participate  in  —  or  even  show  any  interest  in  —  these 
programs.    Ve  seem  to  be  going  all  out  to  educate  the  majority 
about  the  minority ^  with  practically  no  interest  or  help  from 
members  of  that  minority.    Why  is^ the  Air  Force  forcing  all  these 
programs  on  people »  when  the  only  contribution  our  black  popula-- 
tion  makes  t^lnHiem  is  an  occasional  *  Right  Ont*7 


6.    As  you  prepare  for  the  second  year  that  your  base  has  observed 
Black  History  Week»  all  of  the  units  and  staff  agencies  have  be^n 
encouraged  to  ^et  involved.    One  of  the  participants  in  the  Human 
Relations  Seminar  stops  into  the  office  during  the  break  and  tells 
you  that  his  commander  is  passing  around  the  schedule  and  reqinr- 
ing  tifiit  all  individuals  attend  at  least  one  activity  to  insure 
that  the  unit  is  veil  represented.    Based  upon  ^he  theme  and 
approach  toward  the  program*  th«  participant  belieVes  that  this  is 
a  rather  negative  way  to  approach  the  pro^i^ran^.    What  action  would 
you  take  %rfien  leamitij^  of  this  information?  Ifliy? 

lie*  . 


7h, 


I 


SPECIAL  rWWfcTTONS  -  PROBLEM- SOLVING 
Conducting  /'iUp^'  Sasalons 

/  . 

7.  Partlclp«nt«  in  the  huoun  relatione  class  state  that  they  feel 
It  would  be  very  meaningful  for  the  wing  coTntnendor  to  host  «  "rap" 
MeBwlon,     You  are  flVAm  that  the  wlrtg  .conmandpr  hnK  negative  feel- 
ings .about  "rap"  aeaiiiVfiii,  and  has  strongly  stated  to  you  that 
there  are  raorc  than  enough  channels  available  to  any  and  all  person- 
nel on  the  base  to  utilize  without  such  a  forum.     Based  upon 
cross-feed  you  are  getting  from  the  hua&an  relations  Instructor, 

a  "rap"  session  mmy  be  helpful,  or  at  least, the  conmiander  may  need 
to  know  that  his  personnel  have  sosie  grievance  or  concerns  they 
feel  need  to  com  directly  to  him.    They  do  not  trust  the  other 
systems  or  channels.    What  action  vov^d  you  take,  if  any? 

.   ■  I 

8.  You.  have  finally  gotten  the  auxiliary  Social  Actions  personnel. 
Including  the  representatives  of  the  human^  relations  council, 
actively  involved  in  the  Social  Actions  program  within  each  unit. 
One  individual,  who  has  expressed  an  Interest  in  the  Social  Actions 
program  l^ut  has  not  been  received  very  well  by  his  commander  and 
other  personnel  Inf  the  unlt»  strongly  believes  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  "rap"  session.     In  fact,  he  is  willing  to  get  people 
together  and  work  with  you,    You  wcxuld  prefer  getting  the  unlf 
auxiliary  personnel  Involved,  rather  than  this  person,  because 

he  seems  to  "turn  off"  people,  as  h^  "comes  on  too  strong."  How 
would  you  handle" this  situation? 
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DECISION  LOGIC  DEVKIOPMKNT  KXERCISK 


INSTRUCTIONS:     ^ompleie^^h^^  ,%«ct  iiMm  which  hnve  boon  Identlflod  with  an  nfitorliili  (*) 
INFORMATIOfj: 

A*  DETERMINATION  0?  WT" OFFICE  ACTION  TAKEN  RASED  ON  RESULTS  OF  COI^LAINT  VERIFICATION 
iJLCOMn^AI^^  mti^tUt^liQI  OFFICE  SHOlJI.nr 

Toctlly  InvallJ  A  : 


\ 


* 


A  r««ult  oT  mliivmdorstanding 

A  raault  of  poor  management  prnctices 


A  result  of  a  ponalblc  violation  of  Air  Force 

EOT  policy  Jl  * 

A  raault  from  a  clear  violation  of  Air  Force 

EOT  policy  *  r 

B.     DETERMINATION  OF  EOT  OFFICE'S  ACTION  BASED  ON  UNIT  COMMANDER 'fe.  RESPONSE  ON  EOT  COMPLAINT 
IF  THR  EOT  OFFICER!  AND  THE  COMPLAINANT  IS; 

*V 

Satisfied  * 

Cohcurs  with  Unit  Coramand«r   ^-^  1  > 

^  .  -  1- 

»■  »  ^  DiaaatisFled  * 

i 

Dots  not  concur  with    ^  ^ 
Unit  CoimandaV  Satisfied  * 

'  Dlasatlsfled  .  * 


Sitt  I  Act  lonH  IriliitMH  rir;inv:)) 
l^iirMittui  Air  Fort  •    B.mo ,  T<!xaN 


;h2  If, 
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T-V  LFADr.RSMIP  WKST  lOkNA  I HK 


(^4AlHr 


Namo 


Croup 


INSTRUCTIONS  J     The  following  1 1  •mif  describe  aspects  of  leader»htp  behavior.     Respond  tb  each  itum 
.iccording  to  tho  w.iv  you  wouJd  bm  moni   likely  t-o  act  if  you  wsre  the  loader  of  a  work  group. 
Circle  whether  you  would  be   likely  to  behavo   in  the  il««crlbf-fl  way  ;i  Iwnyfi-  (A)  ,   frequonflv  (F)  , 
ucraa  l^)nal  ly   (0),  Hclitora  (S),  or  never   (N)  .  ^ 
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2. 
3. 


1. 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


[  w>ul<J  mi>«t   likelv  net  n»  the  npnkeHp(>rgon  of  thi^gf(n»p. 
I  would  encourage  overtime  work, 

I  wovild  allow  ■•Mbers  Ampl«t«  freedom  In  their  woU^. 

^  I. 

4.     I  would  entour<igc  the  viae  of  uniform  procedures, 

3,     I  would  permit   the  nembera  to  tiae  their  own  JudKmtMU   In  .solving  problctim 
6.     I  W(nild  stress  being  nhooti  of  J:omp€t ing  groupsi.  ^ 
1  would  speak  as  a  represent  at ivo  of   the  group 
I  would  needle  members  for  gre^Ker  effort, 
I  would  try  out  my   ideas  In  the  group. 

I  would  let  the  iupmbers  do  their  work  the  way  they  think  best. 
1  would  be  working  hard  for  a  promotion. 

I  would  be  ab^e  to  tolerate  postponement  and  uncertainty. 
I  would  speak'  for  the  group  when  visitors  were  present. 


I  would  keef)  the  work  moving  at  a  rapid  pace, 


T  would  turn  the  members  loose  on  a  job  and  let  them  go  to  It. 
T  would  settle  conflicts  when  they  occur  in  the  group. 
I  would  get  swamped  by  details. 

I  would  represent  the  group  at  outside  meetings. 

19.  .  I  would  be  reluctant  to  allow  th«  members  any  freedom  of  action. 

20.  T  would  decide  what  shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 

21.  1  would  push  for  Increased  production. 

22.  'I  wi>uid  let  some  member j/Kt^  authority  which  1  could  keep. 

23.  Things  would  usually  turn  out  as  >I  t)redlct.  '4 

24.  .  t  would  allow  the  group  a  high  degree  of  initiative. 

25.  M  would  assign  groijp  members  to  particular  tasks. 


26.     I  would  be  willing  to  make  changes. 
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27.  I  uDiiJtl  ask   th*  m»tTibrrn  to  work  hWr.Iir, 

2fl.  I  wuuKI  trvlit   lh«  group  mambcrn  to  oxcrrl»«  good   lud^'Hcnt  . 

29.  I  would  tchedulc  tho  work  to  be  done.        '  ,| 

JO.  I  would  refuse  to  oxpl.Tln  my  actions. 

11.  I  would  iM.rsu«do  orluM-,,  tl,..,    mv    Kio..-,    ,r..  to   I  lu- 1 ,    .ulv,,,.  . 

»2.  I  wouy  permit    I  ho  group  in  sc    Ji„  ,,vu  |>,u:o.      '  "i^ 

J3.  I  would  urge  the.  group  to  bi-nt    Its  previous  record. 

I  would  tt(vt  wltliout  conHulUng  ilu'  group. 

J5.  I  would  a.k   ,hnt   group  mombor,,   follow  stnnd.nd  ruU^.  .uul   regu  1  nt  US-js . 


r  •» 
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LEADERSHIP  STYLE  PROFILE  SHEET 


SCORING  T>1K  T-P  LKADBRSHip  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INSTRUCTIONS:     In  order  to  locate  onase^  on  the  Leidernhlp  Style  Profile  Sheet  you  will  score 
your  Ij-P  l.i*aiiertihlp  Qucntlonnalc^on  the^liinenelonr  Of  tank  orientation  (T)  and  peoplo 
orl«sntAtlon  (P)  .     Score  the  qu^at lonnal re follovai 

1.  Cfrcle  the  Item  number  for  Itema  8,  12,  17,  IQ,  19,  30,   3A ,  /ind  35. 

2.  Write  a  "l"  In  front  of  the  circled  Items  to  which  you  responded  S  (seldof)  or  N  (never), 

3.  Wrlto  a  **1"  In  front  of  Itenw  not  circled  to  which  you  responded  A  (always)  or  F  (frequently)  • 

4.  Circle  the  "I^h"  which  you  have  written  In  front  of  the  following  Items:     3,5,8,10,  15,  18, 
19,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34»  and  35. 

5.  count  the  circled  ''I's".    Thl»  Is  your  score  for  concern  for  people.    Record  the  score 
l-n^the  blank  following  the  letter  "P"  on  the  T-P  Leadership  Questionnaire 

6.  Count  the  unclrcled  "I'a."    This  Is  your  score  for  concern  for  task.     Record  this 
number  in  the  blank  following  the  letter  **T"  .  .  - 


•ERIC 


J- 

INDICATING  A  LEADERSHIP  STYLEt  \  ^ 

St 

INSTRUCTIONS:     In  order  to  Indicate  your  style  of  leadership,  find  your  score  on  the  concern 
for  task  -dimension  (T)  on  tjie  left  hand  arrow«.     (Taken  from  T-P  Leadership  Questionnaire) 
Next,  move  to  the  right-hand  arrow  and  find  your  ecore  on  the  concern  for  people  dimension  (f). 
(Taken  from  T-P  Leadership  Questionnaire) •    Draw  a  straight  line  that  Intersects  the  P  and  T  score; 
the  point  at  which  that  line  crosses  the  team  leadership  arrow  Indicates  your  ecore  on  that 
dimension,  ^ 


AUTOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 


High  Productivity 


DIHOCRAl^IC 

LEADERSHIP 


High  MofOle 

Qnd 
Productivity 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
LEADERSHIP 


High  MofOt* 


•HAflSO  LSAOCMMXr  NISUtTXW  FIIOH 
PAtAMCXtlG  COMCtiet  FOe  TMK  AMD  COMCSMf  fOK  VBDMJI 
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LEADERSHIP  STYLES    Jii»t        our  vi«v«  about  the  words  "ltt«d«r**  or  **l«jidttr«hlp**  will  condition  how  we 
work'  In  groups »  so  will  our  attltiuhm  about  how  people  work  together.     Within  t!io  definition  oi 
laaderehip  etyleti  ere  ordinarily  pieced  threoe  conditioner     autocratic^  or  etrongly  hoHH-(H' lont  ed ; 
democrat ic»  or  participative;   and  leiaaez  faire»  or  Icave-them  alonu* 

Autocratic  styles.     Tend  to  produce  results  at  the  expense  of  harmony  or  personal  commitment , 
Create  host  liity  .  and  aggression^  d  iscontentment »  loss  of  individuality,  more  dropouts — but  (ho  quiinity 
of  work  produced. may  be  greater  than  in  other  fornm  of  leadership  management* 

Lalsse  -faire  styles*    Not  the  same  as  democracy,  they  tend  to  be  leaderless  and  aometlmca 
directionless,  charart er Ized  by  lots  of  play  and  very  little  work — and  poorer  work   In  quality. 
Do  not   generally  create  a  lasting  consnitment  to  a  group  or  a  task  and  may  gene  rate  il  fSTrat  Is !  ai  t  Ion 
with  other  group  members  and  the  level  of  aooomt>llshMnt  •    Tendency  to  defer  declsionn  an<l 
activities,  to  be  distracted  from  purposeful  play  or  work* 

Democratic  styles.     Work  motivation  tends  to  be  higher  than  in  others,  i#l  tt^.^noro-so  I  f-stn  rt  I  ng 
efforts.     More  originality,  more  c  rear  iveness ,  more  mutual  praise  and  orgaiil  zed  \%Hinon  efforts. 
hk>re  tendency  to  share  group  property  and  develop  larger  spontaneous  subgroups   (t^Ulicr  than 
competitive  cliques).         Greater  sat  is  f  act  ion  wit  h  the  work  attempted  and  accomp  1  1  .^htul  and  with 
Involvement,  although  total  productivity  may  not  be  as  high  as  in  the  autocratic  st'ylc. 
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PART  II  -  TEACHING  GUIDE 
INTRODUCTION  (5  Minutes) 


ATTENTION 

There  were  two  brothers  with  on#  piece 
of  pie  lefty  and  they  both  wanted  to 
eat  the  pie.    However*  there  was  a 
conflict;  both  wanted  the  larger  piece 
If  It  were  to  be  divided.     In  this 
particular  exaniple,  both  boys  went  to 
their  father,  and  he  became  the. third 
party.    He  Tj|coimDended  that  the  older 
brother  cu^  the  pie  any  slxe  he  wished, 
and  the  younger  brother  could  then 
choose  any  slice  he  wanted. 

MOTIVATION 

Sometime,  sooner^or  later,  you  as 
Social  Actions  personnel  will  be 
called  on/looked  to  for  advice  re- 
garding conflict  management.  Whether 
your  expertise  will  be  needed  regard- 
ing conflict  management  on  a  large' 
scale  or  as  a  third  part  between 
supervisor  and  worker »  the  lnfoni|ition 
you  will  receive  in^  this  unit  of  instru* 
tlon  will  be  very  valuable.  Hopefully, 
this  information  will  give  you  some 
guidance  as  far  as  your  particular  role 
in  conflict  management  on  your  parti- 
cular installation. 

OVERVIEW  ^ 

1.  '  Cover  lesson  objectives  with  class. 

2.  Develop  the  lesson  chronology. 
TRANSITION  ^ 

LetU  begin  by  examining  the  nature^of 
conflict 
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BODY  (11  Hours  45  Minutes) 


PRESENTATION 


^^r  ^*.  1 


4HI 


lERLC 


5a.  CRITERION  OBJECTIVE.  Identify 
four  characteristics  which  describe 
the  nature  of  conflict.  ) 


(1)    Explain  the  bulMlng^up  of 
tension  over  mutually  exclusive  goals. 

a.  Experienced  ^y  Indlvl-- 
duals  or  groups  as  win-los^  situations, 

b.  Underlying  hostilities 
comes  to  surface.  \ 


7 


c.     Incompatible  gdals. 

(1)     Explain  the  tendency,  to 
polarize  isaues; 


a.  Right-wrong 

b.  Yes -no 


(3)     Explain  the  tendency  to  ijraw 
Into  conflicting  groups.  ^  ; 


bad. 


a.     See  other  group  as  all\ 


b.     Build  up  of  distrust  In 
other  group. 

(4)    Explain  the  climate,  of  djts- 
trust. 

a.    Communication  suffers  - 

distortion  of  Infotmatlon. 

\ 

h.    Broadening  of  conflict;  1 
conflict  becomes  self  perpetuated.  | 

1 

Ci    Other  group  doesn.^t  do  \ 
anything  right.  ) 

d.    Disagreement  ovcfr 
Conflict  becomes  independent  of  initial 
leaues.  / 


.U 
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5b.     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:  Identify 
the'  purpose  of  confrontation  and  con- 
flict nanegement. 

(1)    Explain  the  pUrpoae  of  con- 
frontation* 

a.    To  Increase  authe^itlclty 
In  the  relationship •  .  (Allows  people 
to  experience  a  aense  of  Increased 
personal  Integrity.) 


no3 


b.  To  Increase  their  mutual 
commitment  to  Improve  the ^l^latlonshlp. 

c.  To  diagnose  the  conflict. 


d.    To  Increase  people's  sense 
of  control  over  the  quality  of  their 
re^latlonshlps.  . 


'1* 


e.    To  explore  and  discover 
ways  of  de-escalatlng  the  conflict. 

(2)^   Explain  the  purpose  of  con- 
flict managemen^t. 

a*    To  resolve  the  conflict 
(So  that  original  differences  or  Issues 
no  longer  exist) 

j 

b.    To  control  the  conflict 
(Decrease  the  negative  effects  of 
conflict >  but  groups  still  have  opposing 
preferences  and  antagonisms).  l*e. 
minimize  cost  of  conflict. 


ciy,-  1'... 
\  • 


EVALUATION 

1.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  confronta- 
tion? / 

.  7 

2.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  conflict 
manageiMnt? , 
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PRESENTATION 

5c .    CRITERION  ^|;>B^ECTIVE:  Identify 
the  role  of  EOt  per«ionneI  in  c6n- 
Yllct  management  as  third  party 
conaultayts .  ^ 

1.     ExplalTl  the  role  of  capturing 
data  as  a  listener. 

a.  Cause  and  effect  relatlcylships 

b.  Baaic  and  syroptoinatlc  issues. 


I. 


c.  Tangible  and  erootlonal/intan-  ^ 
gible  Issues. 

d.  Mutually  compatible  Issues 
^here  respect  and  trust  may  sur- 
face) , 

It.  Distortions  or  mlsutiderstand- 
Ings  (troud^le  Interfaces)  groups  have 
for  each  other, 

2.  Explain  the  role  of  serving  as  an 
Information  communication  channel. 

4 

a.  Can  convey  information  more 
freely  than  formal  communication  chan- 
nels, 

b.  Uses  himself /herself  to  effect 
constructive  confrontation  of  issues 
specifically' by  monitoring  and  clarl^ 
fying  Interpersonal  communication, 

3.  Explain  the  role  of  analyzlng/diag> 
noalng  Issues  and  group  process. 

t 

a.  Clarifies  obscure  problems  or 
expj^ores  for  basic  Issues  that  underlay 
emotional  Issues., 

I'      *  * 

b.  Searches  out  and  stirfaces  emo- 
tional (feelings)  latues  -  can  legU^- 
natlze  discussion  of  fellings  m^''  ' 

A  •    '   .  . 


7o 


I 


/ 

i 

) 

I  . 


/ 
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consideration  of  group  meinbers*  feelings* 

c.    Develops  tentative  redef^^ 
nltlon  of  problems. 


jf-w  •  ^ 


Mi 


d.     Has  groups  In  conflict  stop 
or  pause  In  business  as  usual"  to 
clarify  cause  and  effect  relationships, 

-Explain  the  role  of  serving  as  a 
catalyst  or  facilitator. 

a.  :  Assists  In  sharing  ^^Informat  Ion 
and  new  Ideas  about  conflicts. 

b.  Encourages  feedback;  develops 
two  way  communication  feedback  between 
groups;  specifically  observes  where 

.  two  way  communication  Is  lacking. 

c/   Assists  people  In  leveling 
with  each  other;  surfaces  Incongru- 
entles  between  verbal  and  nonverbal 
behavior;  monitors  communication  to  _^ 
assist  In^  making  communication  more 
effective  and  congruent.  , 


5.    Explain  the  role  of  promoting  the 
spirit  of  Inquiry* 

a.  Asks  questions 9  such  as  "what*s 
.happening?"  why?  How?  How  can  'Ve"  do 
better  -  to  surface  Information  for 
further  Inspection  and  consideration? 

b.  Surfaces  conflict  that  Is 
being  pushed  aside;  the  consultant 
does  not  ignore  or  help -to  disguise 
conflljt^'t  but  clarifies  and  sharpen^'*^^, 
the  ba'^slc  issues «  .  ^ 


, 


6.    Explain  the  role  of  assisting  in 
team  building. •  .     ^  _ 

a.    Encourages  groups  to  share 
.their  observations  and  suggestions  far 
constructive  resolution  of*  problems. 


I  79, 
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b.     Promotes  psychological  bonding  - 
encourages  comnunicatlon  and  understanding 
among  groups. 


c.     Establishes  psychological 
climate  of  trusty  clarity,  opennes^ 
and  respect. 


EVALUATION 


1.  In  what  ways  do  third-party  con- 
sultants serve  as  a  facilitator? 

2.  What  can  a  third-party  consultant 
Jook  for  as  a  llsteney^? 

3.  How  can  the  third-party  consultant 
promote  a  spirit  of  inquiry? 


PRESENTATION 


5d.     CRITERION  OBJECTIVE:  Identify 
/our  third  party  actions  that  enhance 
effective  conflict  management. 

1.     Explain  preliminary  interviewing. 

,  a«    Determine  motivation  of  groups^ 

people  and  theit  readiness  to  work  on 
the  conflict, 

b»     Identify  Issues. 

c.  Identify  pyesaures  operating 
oA  groups  or .  individuals -  ^ 

d.  Helps  prepare  parties  for  con- 
f  rontat ion;  creaj:es  greater  xonf  Idence , 
openness,  etc.  ^ 

2j.  Exp.laln  the  context  for  ;the  confron- 
tation. 

*  * 

^     a.    Neutrality;^ of  the  turf. 
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h.     Formality  of  the  setting. 

c.  Tlme-bound«dnesrf  of  the 
encounter  (time  limits). 

d.  Composition  of  the  meeting. 

3.     Explain  the  interventions  that 
facilitate  the  dialogue  process. 

a,  Refereeflng  the  interaction 
process . 

(1)  Terminate  discussion 
that  has  become  non-productive  or 
repetitive. 

(2)  Provide  equal  time. 

(3)  Use  of  rewards /pui^Ji^jmeat 8 

b.  Initiating  agenda.  > 

(1)  Most  needed-  early  in 

meeting. 

(2)  Varies  depending  on  how 
the  dialogue  is  progressing 


c.  Restating  the  i 
principals '  views « 


views , 


(1)     Summarizes  e^^ch  party's 


(2)  Reduces  having  one  side 
have  the  last  word  In  a  debate 

(3)  Technique  of  terminating 
a  discussion  item. 

d.  Eliciting  reactioris  and  offer- 
ing observations.        '  >  • 

e.  Diagnosing  the  conflict. 

(1)  '  Focus  group's  attention 
on  diagnosis  of  the  conflict. 
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(2)     Invite  diagnostic  huncli^s. 
f?    Prescribing  discussion  methods, 

(1)  ^Joining  Issues. 

m 

(2)  i.e.  one  i^erson's 
personal  problems,  and  feelings  of 
othe^  person.  f 

g.  Diagnosing  conditions  causing 
poor  dialogue. 

(1)  One  party's  reluctance 
to  get  Issues  out.. 

(2)  One  party's  reluctance 
to  improving  relationship. 

(3)  Any  attitudes. 

h.  t  Other  counseling  interventions.  ' 

(1)  Advipe  about  timing  of 
.interpersonal  confrontations.  * 

(2)  Realistic  expectations 
of  the  relationship. 

A,     Explain  the  planning  for  future 
dialogue. 

^  \ 

a.  Be  aware  of  fhe  general 
organizational  climate  (apart  from 
the  immediate  conflict),' 

(1)  Improved  vertical  ,and 
lateral  communications. , 

(2)  Explicit  norms  that  ataff 
will  be  open  about  conflict, 

b.  Encourage  the  practicing  of"  * 
constructive  dialogue  techniques. 

(1)    Techniques  learned  during 
Interaction  with  third  party. 


8 
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(2)  Techniques  made  ex- 
plicit by  third  party. 

(3)  Ingredients  making 
dialogue  constructive/destructive. 

c.  Bvild  another  third  party 
into  the  process. 

d.  Be  avallabLc  over  a  specific 
period  of  time  following  the  con- 
frontation • 

e.  Ensure  that  the  principals/ 
parties  have  a  specific  time  and/or 
purpose  planned  for  meeting  agaiVi. 

♦ 

EVALUATION  ^  " 

1,  What  are  some  of  the  things  to 
consider  when  dete^alning  the  con- 
text for  the  conf roattttion? 

2,  What  are  some  interventions  that 
can  be  made  6y  a  third-party  in  facil- 
itating the  dialogue  process? 

3,  What  happens  when  planning  for 
future  dialogue? 

APPLICATION 

1.  Direct  students  to  small  groups 
for  the  Third  Party  Consultant  Exer- 
cise.   Each  exercise  will  be  conducted 
with  four  students  conpisting  of 
consultant,  observer,  and  fi^|t  and 
second  party  involved  in  the  conflict. 

2.  Based  on  the  previous  days  peer 
perception  ranking  align  the  students 
in  paira  by  their  choices  of  most 
disllkaable  and  dissimilar  tq  them  fot 
the  conflicting  parties. 

3.  Two  parties  involved  in  the  con- 
flict  get  together  and  talk  over  the 
demensionp  of  the  probleih*  (10  min) 

9 
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4.    The  fir«t  party  in  the  conflict 
la  lntervl«w«d  by  the  consultant  with, 
the  observer  looking  on  silently  and 
recording  hla/her  observRj^:|^n!^  on  thev 
Third  Party  Consultant  Enerdla^  Feed- 
back Sheet  (TPCEFS).     (7  mln) 


1^ 


5.  The  second  party  In  the  conflict 
is  interviewed  by  the  consultant  with 
thd  observer  looking  on  silently  and 
recording  his/her  observations  on  the 
TPCEFS.     (7  mln) 

6.  The  aonsultant  conducts  a  session 
with  both  parties  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  or  control  the  conflict  with 
the  observer  looking  on  silently  and 
recording  his/her  observations  on  the 
TPCEFS.   (15  mln) 

7»    The  o.bserver  gives  his/her  feed- 
back to  the  consultant  and  parties 
simultaneously.     (10  mln) 


CONCLUSION  (10  Mlnut 


SUMMARY 


During  this  unit  of  instruction  we*  haye 
looked  at  the^  nature  of  conflict^  the 
purpose  of  confrontation  and  conflict 
management »  the  role  of  EOT  personnel 
In  conflict  management  at  a  thlrd-part|y 
consultant^,  and  finally  the  strategic 
Ingredlfsnts  conducive  to  thlrdr'party 
Interventions. 

REMOTIVATION 


As  EOT  personnel  you  will  definitely 
be  Involved  in,  various  confrontations 
whether  it  be  as  a  third-party  or 
w\iether  it    be  you,  yourself  as  one 
the  pitrtles  involved.    With  this^rirfor-- 
oiatlon  you  can  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  to  look  for  and  what  ^ 
to  say  In  terms  of  managing  conflicts, 

10 
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ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Direct  students  to  small  groups 
for  complement a ry  technical  training • 

2.  Instruct  students  to  complet?  the 
Peer  Perceptions  Ranking  Form  bf:  rSnir- 
Ing  the  other  group  members  froAi  most 
likeable  and  similar,  to  them  to  the 
member  most  disllkeable.  arid  dissimilar 
to  them, 

3.  On  the  last  three  group  members, 
identify  the  reasons  for  their  choice, 
such  as  attitudes,  beliefs,  behavior 
in  or  but  of  class,  prior  fconflicting 
ideas,  or  unftlnished' business, 


7/c2. 
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FINAL  FVALUATTON  . 


DATE 


CJROUP 


DURING  THE  PJIEJLIMINARY  INTERVIPVINC 
WITH  THE  PaS*IES  ALONE  DID  THE  THIRD 
Pi\Kn  CONSULTANT:  , 

J 


S 


NI 


1. 

Identify  main  iflsuos  na  ench  person  saw  then. 

U) 

5 

0 

2. 

Determine  if  each  client  in/Is  not  ready  to 
resolve  problerw 

3 

0 

3. 

DctermJ ne  any  conat ralnts/prjessurcs 
InfluencinK  each  person. 

5 

■ 

>  3  '  " 

0 

A. 

hxplaln  prococlnrcs  for  confrontation  session* 

5 

3 

0 

U. 

DUkiNG  THE  SKSSION  WITH  THE  PARTIES  TOCElllER 
DID  THE  THIRD  PARTY  CONSULTANT  UTILIZE  THESE 
INTERVENTIONS  TO  FACII  JTATE  THE  DIALOGU^PROCESS : 

- 

1. 

Initlatlnp,  aj^cncla. 

5 

3 

0 

2. 

Clarify  Issiios  by 

a,     Restfitinr,  Issuoa  and  client's  views,  ^ 

- 

10 

0 

b.     (Jonf  rontlnf.  clients  when  they  do  not 
participate  constructively. 

10 

5 

0 

J. 

ouggest  discussion  r^ethods. 

3 

0 

A. 

Lncourape  client's  control  over  their  own 
situation:                                                           .  ^ 

a.     Encourage  clients  to  sutinarlze  each 
others  views. 

3 

u 

b«    Lncoujrages  clients  to  determine  reasons 
for  barriers  to  their  conmunlcation. 

5 

3 

0 

c.     Kncouraijo  realistic  expectations. 

5 

3 

0 

d#    Encourage  win-win  solution. 

5 

3 

0 
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C.     DURING  Tilt  PLANNING  FDR  FUl'URE  DIALOCUK  S  Nl  U 

DID  THE  THIRD  PARTV  CONSULTANT: 

!•     DitfciuiH  uny  outside  factum  which  may  affect 
.  till)  parties  in  renoivlng  their  conflict 
(cnpacially  orf;onlzatlonul  cllruite).  b  j'  0 

2«     Lucouraga  cllent*a  to  ptiictice  conHtructivc  > 

conmunlcat ion  techniques.  !>  3  0 

3.  Uuild  in  a  different  rty  coHHultant 

into  the  process.  5  3  0 

4,  State  availability  over  a  specific  perloti 

of  tine  following  the  confrontation.  5  3  0 

3.     Ensure  that  the  parties  have  a  specific 
time  and/or  inirpose  planned  for  raeetinR 

again.  ^  5  3  0 


Gormen ts! 


{ 


Scoring  Instruc 


tlonnr  ^^inlnmn  score  to  achieve  o  satisfactory  grade  is 
83  points* 


Overall  Points: 


4 


u 
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